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TN The hiſtorical tranſactions contained in this play , take in the com- 
paſs of above thirty years. I muſt obſerve, however, that our author, in 
the three parts of Henry “ VT. has not been very preciſe to the date and diſ- 


poſition of his facts; but ſhuffled them, backwards and forwards, out of 


time. For inſtance. the lord Talbot is kill'd at the end of the fourth act 
of this play, who in reality did not fall til} the 13th of July, 1453: and. 
The Second Part of Henry VT. opens with the marriage of the king, which 
was ſolemnized eight years he fore Talbot's de ath, in the year 1445. 
Again, in the ſecond part, dame Elenor Cobham is introduced to infult 
Queen Margaret; though her pe nance and baniſhment for h happened 
three years before that princef; came over to England, I could point out 
many other tranſgretiions againſt hiſtory, as far as the order of time is 


concerned; Indeed, thoug gh there are ſeveral maſter-ſtrokes in theſe three 
plays, Which inconteRtibly betray the workmanſhip of Shakſpeare; yet I. 


am almoſt doubtful, whether they were entitely of his writing. And url. ® 
they were wrote by him very ea ty, I ſhould rather imagine thein to have 
been brought to him as a director of the ſtage ; and ſo have received ſome 
finiſhing beautics at his hand. An accurate obſerver will eafily ſee, the 
&iQion of them is more obſalets;. and the numbers more mean and prot. 
aical, than in the generality of his genuine compoſitions. "THEoOBALD. 
Having given my opinion very fully relative to theſe plays at the end of 


the third part of King Henry V. it is bere only neceffary to apprize the 


reader what my hy potheſis is, that he may be the better enabled, as he 
proceeds, to judge concerning its probability. Like many others, I was 


long ſtruck With the many evident Shakſpearianiſms | in theſe plays, which 
appeared to me to . ſuch deciſive weight, that I could ſcarcely bring 


myſelf to examine wich attention any of the arguments t! at have been 
urged againſt his being * author of them, I am now ſurpriſed, (and my 


readers perhaps may ſay the ſame thing of themſelves,) that 1 ſhould never 


have adverted to a very ftriking circumſtance which diſtinguiſhes this #-/5 
part from the other parts of King Henry VI, This circumſtance is, that 


none of theſe Shak ſpearian paſſages are to be found here, though ſeveral are 


ſcattered through the two other parts. I am therefore FRF Ru of opinion 
that rþis play was not written by Shakſpeare. The reaſons on which: that 


opinion is founded, are ated at large in the Diſſertation above refered to. 


But I would here requeſt the reader to attend particularly to the Verne a= 
tion of this piece, (of which almoſt every line has a pauſe at the end,) which 


is lo different from that of Shakſpeare” s undoubted plays, and of the greater 


part of the two ſucceeding pieces as altered by him, and ſo exactly corre - 
ſponds with that of the tragedies written by others before and about the 
time of his firſt commencing author, that this alone might decide the 


| queſtion, without taking into the account the numerous claſlical alluſions 


which are found in this firſt part, The reader will be enabled to judge how 
far this argument deſerves attention, from the ſeveral extracts from thole 


ancient pieces which he will fif d in the Efay on this ſubject. 


With reſpect to the ſecond and third parts of Kirg Hoy. VI. or, as 
they were originally called, Je Contention of the tio famous Honſs of 
Yorke ard Larcoſter, they ſtand, in my eee on a very ditterent 

6 ground 


* ground from that of this firſt part, or, as I believe it was anciently called, 


The Play of King Henry VI. Te Contentihn, &c. printed in two parts. in 
quarto, 1600, was, I conceive, the production of ſome playwright who 
preceded, or was contemporary. with; Shakſpeare z and out of that piece h. 
formed the two plays which are now denominated the Second and Third 
Parts of King Henry V1. ; as, out of the old plays of King Fobn and The 
Taming of a Shrew, he formed two other plays with the lame titles. For 


= the reaſons on which this opinion 1s formed, 1 muſt again refer to my EBay. 


on this ſubject. 

This old play of King Henry 2 now bei us, or as our author's 
editors have called it, the Ws part of King Henry PI, 1 gf ately to have 
been written in 1589, or before. See An Attempt to Aſcertain the Order 
of Shakſpeare's Plays, Vol. I. The difpoſition of facts in theſe three plays, 
not always cor:eſponding with the dates, which Mr. Theobald mentions, 
and the want of uniformity and conſiſtency in the ſeries of events 


exhibited, may perhaps be in ſome meaſure accounted for by the hypotheſis 5 


now ſtated. As to our author's having accepted theſe pieces as a Director 
of the ſtage, he had, I fear, no beten to ſuch a ſitaation at ſo early 4 
period. MaALone. 


The chief argument on -which the firſt ah of the 0 note 
This hiſto.ical play might 
and almoſt every 
Shakſpeare, therefore, till he 
telt his own ſtrength, perhaps ſervilely conformed to the Kyle io manner 
of his e | 


epends, is not, in my opinion, concluſive. 
have been one of our author's earlieſt dramatic efforts; 
young poet begins his career by imitation. 


STEVENS, 


1 . Pessoxs 


PzrONS REPRESENTED. 


| King Henry the Sixth, 
Dn fe rf Gloſter, Aucle to the bes and Pan 
Dube of Bedford, uncle to the fing, and Regent of France. 
Thomas Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, great uncle to the king, 
Henry Beaufort, great uncle t9 the king, Bi rep of e 
and afterwards Cardinal. 
John Beaufort, Earl of Somerſet ; afteravards, Date. 
Richard Plantagenet, ede for of Richard late Earl of Cam- 
| bridge; afterwards Duke of York. | 
Earl of Warwick. Earl of Saliſbury. Earl of Suffolk. 
Lord Talbot, afterwards Earl of Shrewſbury : | 
John Talbot, his jor. 
Edmund Mortimer, Earl ef March, 
E Mortimer” 8 Keeper, and a Lawy er. 
Sir John Faſtolte. Sir William Lucy. 
Sir William Glanſdale. Sir J homas Gargrave. | 
Mayor of London. Woodvii le, Lieutenant of the Towers 
Yemon, of the White Roje, or York faction. | 
| Baſſet, of the Red Bofe, or Lancaſter Faction. 


Charles, Dauphin, and afterwirds king of France, 
Reignier, Duke of Anjou, and titular king of Ne f 
Dude of Burgundy. Dude of Alengon. 
Governor of Paris. Baſtard Jen. 

Ma ſtor-Gunne r of Orleans, and his fon. 

General of the French forces in Bourdeaux, 

A French Sergeant. A Porier, 

An old Shepherd, father zo Joan la Pucelle, | 


& 


Margaret, daughter 10 Reignier; afterwar d married 10 King 
, A 

| Cane of Auvergne. 

Joan la Pucelle, 3 called, Joan f Arc. 


Find. appraring to La Pucelle, Lords. Wards ''s of the 8 


Hleraluls, Officers, Soldiers, Meſſengers, and « jeveral Atcndants 
both 61 the Englith and t rench, | 


86 E NE, E, perth in En glard, and parth in France, 
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FIRST PART OF 


KING HENRY VI. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 
' Weſtminſter Abbey, 


. Dead watch: Corpſe of King Henry the F Fifth o diſcovered, leing 


ma 


er, 
mls” 


1 
my 
7. 
* 
5 
7 2 
F ; 
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7 Bed. ma 


in flate; attended on by the Dukes of BR DBORb, GLosrER, 


_ and ExETER; the Earl of Wan 8 tNe MP Y 
Wincheſter, Herald, We: 


be the heavens with black, Tied day e to „ 
„„ 
Comets, importing change of times and ſtates, 
Brandiſh your cryſtal treſſes “ in the ſky; ö 
And with them ſcourge the bad revolting ſtars, 
That have conſented 5 unto Henry's death! 


1 „„ | Hop: 


2 The Earl * Warwick hs makes Lis appearance in the firſt ſcene of 
this play is Richard Beauchamp, who is a character in King Henry V. The 


1 Earl who appears in the ſubſequent part of it, is Richard Newil, ſon to the 
Ear of Sal ſbury, who became poſſeſſed of the title in right of his wife, 


Anne, ſiſter of Henry Beauchamp Duke of Warwick, on the death of Anne 
his only child in 1449. Richard, the father of chis Henry, was appointed 
governor to the king, on the dom: ſe of Thomas Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, 
and died in 1439. There is no reaſon to think that the author meant to 
confound the two chara ters. RIT SON. 


3 Alluding to our ancient ſtage-praQice when a tragedy was to be | 


| N d. STEEVENS. 


. al! is an epithet repeatedly beſtowed | on comets * our ancient | 


Writers. STEEVENS. 


5 That ha ve conſented—] If this exprciBon means no more than that . 
the: ſtars gave a bare conſent, or agreed to let King Henry die, it does no 
groat honour to its author. ILbelieve to cent, in this inſtance, means to 


act ia concert. Haren, Lat. Lug fie, or as it mould be ſpelt, corcented, 
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3 FIRST PART OP 


- enry the fifth, too famous to live long ! 


Colin ne er Joſt a king of ſo much worth. 


Glo. England ne'er hay a king, until this time, 


' Virtue he had, deſerving to command ; 

His brandiſh'd ſword did blind men with his beams; : 
His arms ſpread wider than a dragon's wings; 

Nis ſparkling eyes replete with wrathful fire, 


More dazzled and drove back his enemies, 
Then mid-day fun, fierce bent againſt their faces, 
What ſhould I ſay ? his deeds exceed all ſpeech : . 


Hle ne'er lift up his hand, but conquered. 


Exe, We mourn in black; Why mourn we not in load 2- 
Henry is dead, and never ſhall revive: 
Upon a wooden coffin we attend; 


Ad death's diſhonourable victory 
We with our Ratelwpreſence glorify, 


Like captives bound to a triumphant car. 
What ? ſhall we curſe the planets of miſhap, . 


That plotted thus our glory's overthrow ? 
Or ſhall we think the tte wicten French“ 
. Conjurers, and forcerers, that, afraid of him, 
By mote verſes have contrived his end! 1 


Win 


| means, have thrown themſelves | into a malignant n 70 promote bs 


death of Henry. Spenſer, in more than one inſtance, ſpells this word as it 
appears in the text of Shakſpeare; as does Ben Jonſon, in his Ts | 
mion on Mr. Weſien. SyEEVI NS. | 
Steevens is right in bis explanation of the word conſented, 
The word appears to be uſed in the ſame ſenſe i in the fifth ſcene of ie 5 


nts where Talbot ſays to his troops: 


„ You all conſented unto Saliſhury's death, | 
 & For none would ſtrike a ſtroke in his revenge“ M. Mazons | 
| Conſent, | in all the books of the age of Elizabeth, and long atterwards, 
is the uſual ſpelling of the word concent. In other places I have ES | 
the modern and more proper ſpelling; but, in the preſent inſtance, 


apprehend, the word was uſed in its ordinary ſenſe. In the ſecond 300, 


*Faibot, reproaching the ſoldiery, uſes the ſame expreſſion, certainly with- 


| out any idea of a malignant configuration: : 


| % You all cenſented unto Saliſbury? 5 death.” MALON E. | | 
6 There was a notion prevalent a long time, that life might be taken 


away by metrical charms, As ſuperſtition grew weaker, theſe charras 


were imagined only to have power on irrational animals. In our author's 
time it was ſuppoſed that the Iriſh could kill rats by a ſong. Joux sOo N. 


_ KING HENRY vi. 1 
| > Fin. He was a king bleſs'd of the King of kings. . 
D unto the French the dreadful judgement dax 
> 39 dreadful will not be, as was his fight. 
Ph he battles of the Lord of hoſts he fought : 
' The church's prayers made him ſo proſperous. | | 
Glo, The church! where is it? Had not charehmen 
ray d, 
UHis RED of life had not ſo 9255 decay d: * 
None do you like but an effeminate prince, 
Whom, like a ſchoolboy, you may over-awe, _ 
Vin. Gloſter, whate'er we like, thou art protector; 7 
5 And lookeſt to command the prince, and realm. | 
= Thy wife is proud; ſhe holdeth thee in awe, 
More than God, or religious churchmen, may. 
Ei 7/9, Name not religion, for thou lov' f the fleſh ;. 
„And ne er throughout the year to church thou go A, 
Except it be to pray againſt thy foes, 

Bed, Ceaſe, ceaſe theſe jars, and reſt your minds 3 in o peaceF | 
Let's to the altar ;—Heralds, wait on us jw - 
> Inttead of gold, we'll offer up our arms; 

Dince arms avail not, now that Henry's dead, — 5 

> = Poſterity, await for wretched years, 

„ When at their mothers' moiſt eyes babes ſhall lack; 7 
Oi.uur iſle be made a nouriſh of ſalt tears 


And none but women left to wail the dead. — 7 
> "TIO © the fifth ! voy 5 1 invocate 3 5 


8 . v7 5 Mr. Pope ma, 92 Al the old copies read; a ; nouriſh : and 3 | 
tit is faid in the line immediately preceding, that babes ſhall ſuck at their 
mothers moiſt eyes, it ſeems very probable that our author wrote. 4 ne | 
rice, i. e. that the whole iſle ſhou!d be one common nurſe, or nouri ber, of 
a tears: and thoſe be the nouriſhment of its miſerable iſſue. TuzoBALD. 
4 Was there ever ſuch nonſenſe! But he did not know that mariſp is an 
| old word for marſh or fen; and therefore. very judiciouſly thus corrected: 
_ by Mr. Pope, WARBURTON. | 
1 > We ſhould certainly read—mariſh, 80, 3 in The Span iſp Tragedy + 
| Ao Made mountains marſh, with ſpring-tides of my tears,” 
vo -.. RT 807; 


| Vhave WH latens, chat what we call at preſent a Sew; in which fiſh, 
are preſerved alive, was anciently called a nouriſh. MNourice, however, Fr. 

a nurſe, was anciently ſpelt many different rer among which NUT "Ib" Was 

one. STEE VERS. | Fs 


: Among 25 dannen this 1 18 eee 
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3 FIRST PART OF 


Proſper this realm, keep it from civil broils! 
Combat with adverſe planets in the heavens ! 
A far more glorious ſtar thy ſoul will a 


. Jubus TR, or bright —— 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


Mz. My honourable lords, health to you all! 
Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, 


Of lofs, of laughter, and diſcomfiture: 
Guienne, Champaigne, Rheims, Orlcans,? 


Paris, Guyſors, Poictiers, are all quite loſt. 
Bed. What fay'ft thou, man, before dead Henry's core! 


Speak ſoftly; or the loſs of thoſe great towns 


Will make him hurſt bis lead, and riſe from death. 
G15. Is Paris loſt? is Rouen yielded up? 


Tf Henry were recall'd to life again, 
Theſe news would cauſe him once more yield the ghoſt. 


Exe. How were they loſt ? what treachery was us'd ? 
Me. No treachery ; but want of men and money. 


| That 


F. 


8 1 can't cls; the en of the kemiiich 5 imperfect ſenſe 1 in this 


x place; ; *tis not impoſſible it might have been filled up with—-Frarcis Drake, 


though that were a terrible anachroniſm (as bad as. Hetor's quoting 
Ariſtotle in Ji and Creſſida) ; yer perbaps at the time that brave Engliſh= 


man was in his glory, to an Engliſh-hearted audience, and pronounced by 
ſome favourite actor, the thing might be popular, though not judicious z 
and, therefore, by ſome critic in favour of the author afterwards itruck out. 


But this is a mere flight conjecture. Pop x. | 
To confute the flight conjeQture of Pope, a whole page of vehe- 


ment oppoſition is annex:d to this paſſage by Theobald. Sir Thomas 
_ Hanmer has ſtopped at Czſar—perhaps more judiciouſſy. It might, now 
ever, have been written, er bright Berenice. JohN SON. | 


Pope*s conje cture is confirmed by this peculiar circumſtance, that two 
blazing ſtars (the ſulium ſidus) are part of the arms of the Drake family, 
It is well known that families and arms were much more attended to in 


Shak fpeare's time, than they are at this day. M. Mason. 


This blank undoubtedly aroſe from the tian ſeriber's or compoſitor? $ not 


being able to make out the name. So, in a ſubſequent paſſage. the word 
Nero was omitted for the ſame reaſons. MALON EK. 


9 This verſe might be completed by the inſertion of Raten among the: . 


places Joſty as Gloſter in his next ſpeech infers that it had been mentioned 
wich the reſt. STEEVERS. | | _ | 


KING HENRY VI. 0 


That here you maintain ſeveral factions; 


3 And, whilſt a field ſhould be deſpatch'd and ought, 
Voou are diſputing of your generals. 

One would have ling'ring wars, with little colt ; 
Another would fly ſwift, but wanteth wings; 

A third man thinks, without expence at all, 

By guileful fair words peace may be obtain d. 


Awake, awake, Englith nobility! 
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Let not ſloth dim your honours, new begot : 
Cropp'd are the flower-de-Juces in your arms; 
Of England's coat one half is cut away. 
Exe. Were our tears wanting to this fancral , 
Theſe tidings would call forth her flowing tides? 
Bed. Me they concern; regent I am of France: 
Give me my ſteeled coat, Fon fight for France. — 


Away with theſe diſgraceful wailing robes ! 


Wounds I will lead the French, inſtead of eyes. 


E 10 . their intermiſſive miſeries. 5 


Bete air Meſſen ger. . | 


2. Me. Lords, view theſe letters, Full of bad miſchance, 
France is revolted from the Englith quite; : 
Except ſome petty towns of no import: 

The Dauphin Charles is crowned king in Rhein: : 
The baſtard of Orleans with him is join'd; 
Reignier, due of Anjou, doth take his part; * | : 
'The duke of Alencon flieth to his fide } 
Exe. The Dauphin crowned king ! all fly to him! 
O, whither ſhall we fly from this reproach ) 

Gh. We will not fly, but to our enemies? throats :— 
Bedford, if thou be flack, I'll fight it out. 

Bed. Gloſter, why onde ſt thou of my forw ardocdh . 
An army have I muſter'd in my thoughts, 1 
Wherewith already France 1 is over-run. 


2 J. e. England's flowing der, - MALONE, | 
3 i. e. their miſeries, which have had a ſhort indem on from 1. ory. 
the Fifch'sdeath co my R amonge Mem. Wannen TON DE 


By . 5 py os 


: 
EPE a 


Having 


If ſir Jon's Faſtolfe had not Me the coward z : 


0 FI RS T PART OF, 


Rin a third Meſſenger. 


. Meſſ. My gracious lords, — to add to your laments, 
Wherewlth you now bedew king Henry's hearſe, — 
J muſt inform you of a diſmal fight, 


 Betwixt the ſtout lord Talbot and the French. 


Win. What! wherein Talbot overcame ? is't ſo ? 

3. Me. O, no; wherein lord Talbot was o'erthrown 3 
The circumſtance I'll tell you more at large. 
The tenth of Auguſt laſt, this dreadful lord, 


| Retiring from the ſiege of Orleans, 


© 


g full ſcarce fix thouſand in his troop, 4 


By three and twenty thouſand of the French 
Was round encompaſſed and ſet upon: 
No leiſure had he to enrank his men; 


He wanted pikes to ſet before his archers ; 


Inſtead whereof, ſharp ſtakes, pluck'd out of hedges, 


They pitched in the ground confuſedly, 


Io keep the horſemen off from breaking 1 in. 


More than three hours the fight continued; 


Where valiant Talbot, above human thought, 

Enacted wonders with his ſword and lance. 
Hundreds he ſent to hell, and none durſt ſtand him; * 
Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he fle-: 


The French exclaim'd, The devil was in arms; 


All the whole army ood agaz'd on him: 
His ſoldiers, ſpying his undaunted ſpirit, 
A Talbot! a Talbot! cried out amain, 

And ruſh'd into the bowels of the battle, 


Here had the conqueſt fully been ſeal'd up, 
He 


_ 4 The oder editors EO ET RA 2 but, 1 think) unneceſſuily, 
80, 1 in The Tempeſt : 


60 —proſpero, maſter of a full poor cell.” STEEVENS, 
5 Mr. Pope has taken notice, That Falſtaff is here introduced 


| again, who was dead in Henry /, The occaſion whereof i is, that this play 
was written before King Henry IV. or King Henry V.“ But it is thehiſtori- 


cal Sir John Faſtolfe (for ſo he was called by both our Chroniclers) that 


is here emen 3 Who was a Leutenant nee, deputy regent to 2 
duke 


2 


hs 
1 ; 
yrs. 
5 
I =? * . 
$35 
Fa df 


- 12 i 
1 
. 


: e 
le being 1 in the vaward, (plac'd behind,“ 
With purpoſe to relieve and follow them,) f 
Cowardly fled, not having ſtruck one ſtroke. 
> Hence grew the general wreck and maſſacre; 
> Encloſed were they with their enemies: 
A baſe Walloon, to win the Dauphin's grace, 
I hruſt Talbot with a ſpear into the back; 
W hom all France, with their chief aſſembled Rrength,, 
Durſt not prefume to look once in the face. 
Bed. Is Talbot ſlain? then I will ſlay my ſelf, 
Por living idly here, in pomp and eaſe, 
Wuhilſt ſuch a worthy leader wanting aid, 
Unto his daſtard foe-men is betray d. 
35 3. MJ. O no, he lives; but is took priſoner, 
And lord Scales with him, and lord Hungertord ;. 
Moſt of the reit ſlaughter'd, or took, likewiſe, 
5 Bed. His ranſom there is none but 1 ſhall pay: 
5 II hale the Dauphin headlong from his throne,” | 
His crown ſhall be the ranſom of my friend; 
Four of their lords I'll change for one of ours, — 
Farewell, my maiters ; to my taſk will I; 
HhHonfires in France forthwith I am to make, =; 
= To keep our great ſaint we. 7 s feaſt withal 2: 1 
duke of Bedford in ; Normandy: and knight of the enter; EDT: not ho | 
comick character afterwards introduced by our author, and which was a 
— creature merely of his owa brain. Nor when he named him Faifiaff do 1 
> believe he had any intention of throwing a ſlur on the Emery, ot this 
Be renowned old warrior. THEGRALD. | 
Fs Mr. Theobald might have ſeen his notion contradicted in the very line 
be quotes from. Faftolfe, whether truly or not, is ſaid by Hall and Holin= 
5 ſhed to have been degraded for cowardice. Dr. Heylin, in his Saint Gange 
Is or England, tells us, that „ he was afterwards, upon good reaſon by bim | 
2 al edged in his defence, reſtored to his honour,” This Sir Jobn Faijts] F, 
2 continues he, „ was: without doubt, a valiant and wWif- captain, notwith- 
= AKanding the ſtage hath made merry with him,” FARMER. 
98 For an account of this Sir John F aſtolfe, ſee the fifth volume of th e 
5 Biograpbia Britannica. Nichols. 
8 Some of the editors ſeem to have confidered this as a 0 ion in 
terms, and have propoſed to read the rearward, = but without neceflitys 
S8S8iome part of the van muſt have been behind the foremoſt line of it. We 
= oken. * the back frs' of a houſe. Srrkuk ns.“ | 


. 
% 


12 


| To go about my preparation, 


FIRST PART or 


Ten thoufand ſoldiers with me I will take, 


Whoſe bloody deeds ſhall make all Europe quake. 
3+ Me. So you had need; for Orleans is beſieg'd ; 
The Engliſh army is grown weak and ſaint : b 
The earl of Saliſbury craveth ſupply _ 
And hardly keeps his men from mutiny, 


Since they, ſo few, watch ſuch a multitude. 


Exe. Remember, lords, your oaths to Henry ſworn ; 


Either tO quell the Dauphin utterly, 
Or bring him in obedience to your yoke, 


Bed. I do remember it; and here take leay e, 


[ Exit. 

Glo. I'll to the Tower with all the haſte I can, 
To view the artillery and munition; | 
And then I will proclaim young Henry king: | Exits: 


Exe. Jo Eltham will I, where the young Ling 18, 
Being ordain'd his ſpecial s Noveftnor r | | 
Andi for his ſafety there I'l] beſt dev _— Exit. 
Vin. Each hath his place and function to attend: 
I am left out; for me nothing remains, 


But long I will not be jack-out- of-oflice ; : 
-:-"T he king from Eltham I intend to ſend, 
ane lit at nene tern of Hann N cal. 7 {[ Exit.” Scene cloſes, 


7 The king was not at this t'me ſo much in the power cr the Ca anale 


that he could end him where he plzaſcd, I have therefore no doubt but 


that there is an error in this pallage, and that it ſhould be read thus: 
: The kng from Elinam I int. nd to ſteal, 


And fir at chiefe) s fterm of publick zal. 


This fl! ghi alteretion a Ws the tenſ», and the rhyme alſo, with which 
many ſcents in this play conclude. The king's perſon, as appears from 


the ſpecch immediately preceding this of Wiacheſter, was under the care 
of the Duke of Exeter, not of che Card nal: 


« Exe. To Eltham ill I, where the young king ie, 
FL Being 0; dain'd his ſoecial governor,” M. Moos, 


The ſecond charge in the A-ticles of Aceuſuticn preferred by the uke e of 


Gloſter againſt the Bitho p, (Ralls Chron, 1 VI. . 12, db. ) counte- 


Wes conjecture, MAL ONE. 


The diſzęrçeable claſh or the words oy and ſend, ſeems indeed to 


cel ue propriety of Mr. M. Maſon'semendatloan. STEEVENS. 
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KING HENRY VI. 
8 E N E 1. 
£ | T France. Before Orleans. - 


Tau- Cranes, with bir Forces; ALzxGoON, Retoxin, 
| and Others, 
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1 Char. Mars his true moving, even as in the hea ens, 15 
So in the earth, to this day is not known; 

Late, did he ſhine upon the Engliſh fide ; 

Now we are victors, upon us he ſmiles, 

What towns of any moment, but we have; 

At pore here we lie, near Or! 8 

Others hiles, the famiſh' d ::nol:fh, like pe ale ghoſts, 

Faintly beſiege us one hour in a month, 5 
8 hey want their porridge, and their fat bull beeves? F: 

Either they muſt be dieted, like Takes” 1 55 

And have their provender ty'd to their mths, | 

= Or piteous they "il look like drowned m | 

EE Reig. Let's raiſe the ſie - Was hy hve we dly here? 

TX Talbot is taben, whom we wont to ſear. : 

Rath none, but mad-brain'd Sali tbury ; ; 

And he may well in fretting ſpend his; call, 

Nor men, nor money, hath be to make W. wr; | 
Char. Sound; ſound alarum; we will ruſh on chem. = 

Now for the honour of the fortora Þ rench: | 

Him I forgive my death, that killeth me, „ 

W hen he ſees me go back one foot, or fl. [Exeunt. 


- 


Alarums; Excurſions ; afterwards a Retreat, 
re-enter CH ARLES, Als x Oo, Re NIE R » and Others, | 


" Kar | Who ever bs N he like? wi men have I — 
Pos 2s ! cowards ! daſftards II would ne er have feds. 

| Bur that they left me midſt my ene ies. 

Reig. Saliſbury is a deſperate homieide: 
THe fghteth as one Weary of bis lie. 


The 


14 FF 
The other lords, like lions wanting food, 
Do ruſh upon us as their hungry prey,* 

Alen. Froiſard, a countryman of ours, records, 
England all Olivers and Rowlands be, e 
During the time Edward the third did reign. 


More truely now may this be verified; 


For none but Sampſons, and Goliaſſes, 


5 It ſendeth forth to ſkirmiſh, One to ten! 


Lean raw-bon'd raſcals! who would e'er ſuppoſe 


They had ſuch courage and audacity ? . 
Char. Let's leave this town: for 20x are hair. brain d 


{laves,. 


And hunger will enforce them to be more eager * 
Ot old I know them ; rather with their teeth 
The walls they'll tear down, than forſake the ſiege, 


| Reig, I think, by ſome odd gimmals or ens 


i Their arms are ſet, like clocks, {til] to ſtrike on; 
| Elſe! ne'er r could "oy hold « out 8 as — do. 


2 n alleys! it | ſhould 1 read: 
„at their hungred prey“ Jounsow. 


I adhere to the old reading, which appears to fignify==rbs po 1 


which t bey are bungry. STEEVEN S. 
9 Theſe were tuo of the moſt famous in the ſt of Charlemagne s twelve 
peers; and their exploits are rendered fo ridiculouſly and equally extra- 


vagant by the old-romancers, that from thence aroſe that ſaying amongſt 
our plain and ſenſible anceſtors, of giving one a Rowland for bis Oliver, to 

ſignify the matching one incredible Ive with another. WARBURTON. 
Rather, to oppoſe one hero to another, i. i. e. to give a Herſon as good a ne 
a be brings. STEEVENS. | 


The prepoſition 70 ſhould be omitted, as injurious to the meaſure, and 
unneceſſary 1 in the old elliptical mode of writing, STEEVENS. 


3. A gimmal is a piece of jointed work, where one piece moves within 
another, whence it is taken at large for an engine, It is now by the vulgar 


called a Timcrack, JonxsoN. 
In the inventory of the jewels, &c. belonging to S liſbury cathedral, 


taken in 1536, 28 Henry VIII. 185 A faire cheſt w fcb gimma's and key.” 
| STEEVENS. 


4 Perhaps the author Was thidking of he clocks in which figures in the 


_ fhape of men truck the hours. Of theſe there were many in his time. 
MALON E. 


To go like clickevork, 18 ain: a brate! in common uſe , to expreſs aregulap 


and conſtant. motion. un 


. 
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5 KING H ENR * Vi DD 
By my conſent, we'll e'en let them alone. 
z * Be it fo, e 

Enter the Baſtard of bal 5 


Buſt. Where's the prince Dauphin ? J have news for him. ; 
Char, Baſtard of Orleans, thrice welcome to us. 5 


Baſt. Methinks, your looks are ſad, your cheer appall'd ; 10 


: > Hath the late overthrow wrought this oftence ? 3 
he not diſmay'd, for ſuceour is at hand: | 
A holy maid hither with me I bring, 


Which by a viſion ſent to her from heaven, 5 
> Ordained is to raiſe this tedious ſiege, | 
And drive the Engliſh forth the bounds ” France, 


| 7 The ſpirit of deep prophecy ſhe hath, 
3 Exceeding the nine ſibyls of old Rome; 


> What's paſt, and what's to come, ſhe can 1 | 


3 _ tall I call her in ? ors my ny” | 


For 


5 That thin in 1 times was not a term of taps, fs Biſhop 5 


: 5 Hurd's Letters on Chivairy and Romance, \ in the third volume of his Dialogues 2 
p. 233» who obſerving on circumſtances of agreement between the heroic 


and Gothick manners, ſays that ( Baftardy was in credit with both.“ : 


” One of William the Conquerors charters begins, «6 Ego Gulielmus cogno- 
nento Boſtardus,” And in the reign of Edward I. John Earl Warren 
and Surry being called before the King's Juſtices to ſhow by what title he 


held his lands, produxit in medium gladium antiquum evaginatum—et ait, Ecce 
Domini mei, ecce warranium meum! Anteceſſores mei cum Wills. Baſtardo, 


wenientes congueſti ſunt terras ſuas Kc. Dugd. Orig. Jurid. p- 13. Dugd. £ 


E Bar, ef Engl. Vol. I, Blount 8 


= Danis, baſtard of Orlyaunce =—, | 


Le Baſtarde de Savoy,“ is :nſcribed over the head 'of one of the 


Egures in a curious picture of the Battle of Pavia, in the Aſhmolean EY 


Muſeum. In Fenn's Paſton Letters, Vol. III. p. 72-3, in the articles of 


impeachment againſt the Duke of Suffolk, we read of the - 00 « Erle of . = 


Ty 


VAILLANT. 

6 Cheer is jollity, gaiety. M. Mason. : 

Cheer, rather fignifies — countenance. STEVENS. | 

7 'There were no nine fibyls of Rome; but he n things, 4 | 
miſtakes this for the nine books of Sibylline ME gn to one of the 
Tarquins. WARBURTON. - | | : 

5 Believe my words, ] It ſhould be read: 

Believe her words, JOHNSON. | | 

I perceive no need of change. The Baſtard calls upon he ie Dauphia 5 
delieve the extraordinary account he has juſt given of the prophetic Iplrit 
and proweſs of the Maid of Orleans. MALONE, 5 | 


- 6— 33 ON 


Queſtion her proudly, let thy looks be ſtern 
by this means ſhall \ we ſound what fill ſhe hath, 


16 FIRST PART OF 
For they are certain and infallible. 


| Char. Go, call her in: [Exit Baſtard, ] But, firſt, to try 
her ſkill, 


Reignier, ſtand thou as Dauphin in my place; 3 
LRNelires. 


Erler LA Pu CELLE, Baſtard of Ockand; and Others. 


Ris. Fair aid; is't thou wilt do theſe wond'rous feats? 
Puc. Reignier, is't thou that thinkeſt to beguile me 
Whereis the Dauphin ?—come, come from behind; 
J know thee well, gh never ſeen before. 


Be not amaz'd, there's nothing hid from me: 


In private will 1 talk with thee apart ; 


Stand back, you Jords, and give us leave chile. 8 


Reig. She takes upon her bravely at firſt daſh, 
Puc. Dauphin, I am by birth a ſhepherd' $ daughter, 


My wit untrain'd in any kind of art, 


Heaven, and our Lady gracious, hath it pleas d 


'Foſſhine on my contemptible eſtate: 


Lo, whilſt T waited on my tender lambs, 
And to ſun's parching heat diſplay'd my cheeks, 
_ God's mother deigned to appear to me; 


And, in a viſion tull of majeſty, 


Will'd me to leave my baſe vocation, 

And free my country from calamity : 

Her aid ſne promis'd, and aſſur'd fuceeſs : 

In complete glory he reveal'd herſelf; 

EG; whereas I was black and ſwart before, 

With thoſe clear rays which ſhe infus'd on me, 0 
That beauty am I bleſs'd with, which you ſee, 

Aſk me what queſtion thou canſt poſſible, _ 


And I will aufwer unpiemeditated: = 
My courage try by combat, if thou dar'ſt, 
And thou ſhalt find that I exceed my ſex, 


Reſolve on this : 9 Thou ſhalt he fortunate, 
If thou receive me for thy warli ke mate. 


9 3. e. be fim'y perſuaded of it. STEEVEN % 
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KING HENRY VI 17 
Chr. Thou haſt aſtoniſh'd me with thy high! terms; 5 


Only this proof 1'Il of thy valour make, — 
In ſingle combat thou ſhalt buckle with me ; 
# And, if thou. vanquiſheſt, thy words are true; 
= Otherwiſe, I renounce all confidence, 
Duc. I am prepar'd ; here is my keen-edg'd od. 
ock. d with five flower de- luces on each fide; ? _ 


he which, at T' ouraine, in ſaint Katharine's church- yard. 
. of a deal of old iron I choſe forth. | | 
Char, Then come o'God's name, I fear no woman. 

Pac. And, while J we, III ne'er 1 from a man. . 

ä [ 7 hey fabts | 
Char. Stay, 575 thy binds; thou art an 1 Amazon, 

And fighteit with the ſword of Deborah. 05 
Pic. Chriſt's mother helps me, elſe | were too weak. 
Char, Whoe'er helps thee, tis thou that mult help r me 2 

Impatiently J burn with thy deſire; 

My heart and hands thou haſt at once ſabdy' d. 

Excellent Pucelle, if thy name b; ſo, 

Let me thy ſervant, and not ſovereign, be; 


Tis the French Dauphin 3 ſueth to thee "AY 


Puc, I muſt not yield to any rites of love, 


For my proſeſſion's ſacred from above: 


When T have chaſed all thy foes from hence, 


Then will I think upon a recompenſe. „ 
Char. Mean time, look gracious on thy proſtrate thrall, 
Reig, My lord, methinks, is very long in talk. 
Alen, Doubtleſs, he ſhrives this woman to her ſmack; 


Liſe ne'er could he ſo long protract his ſpeech. _ „ 


2 0014 5 but we ſhould read, 5 to Hotline 4 ſos 
flower-de-luces.—“ in a fecret place there among old iron, appointed 
ſhe hir ſword to be fought out and brought her, that with ve lone de- 
lices was graven on both ſides,” &. STEEVENS. |.” | 

The ſame miſtake having happen. lin 4 M. tfummer Nie 58 55 and 
in other plates, I have not hefitated to reform the text, according to Mr, 
Steeveng's ſuggeſtion, In the MS. of the age of Que en. 2 Elz abe th ho 
n are u di tinguiſhable, MarLone. Hes 


3 The Dauphin in the preceding pl au 18 Jubn, he elder beaker of the | 5 


preſent ſpeaker : :; He died! in a the 1 5 after the battle of Agincourt. 
| | | Niem . 
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18 "FIRST PART OF 
Reig. Shall we diſturb him, ſince he keeps no mean? 
Alen. He may mean more than we poor men do know +2 

Theſe women are ſhrewd tempters with their tongues. 

Reig. My lord, where are you? what deviſe you on? 


Shall we give over Orleans, or no ? 


_ Puc, Why, no, I ſay, diftruſtful recreants! 

Fight till the laſt gaſp ; I will be your g guard. 

__ Char, What ſhe ſays, Tl confirm; we'll fight it out, 
Puc. Aſſign'd am I to be the Engliſh ſcourge. 1 

This night the ſiege aſſuredly I'll re raiſe: 

Expect ſaint Martin's ſummer,s halcyon days fy 

Since I have entered into theſe wars, 


_ Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaſeth to enlarge itſelf, 
IJlll, by broad ſpreading, it diſperſe to nonglit. 
15 Wich Henry's death, the Engliſh circle ends, 
Diſperſed are the glories it included. 
Now am F like that proud inſulting ip, 
Which Cæſar and his fortune bare at once,” 


Char, Was Mahomet inſpired with a do- 4 { o 


Thou with an eagle art inſpired then, 

Helen, the mother of great Conſtantine, 
Nor yet ſaint Philip's daughter,” were like thee, 
Bright ſtar of Venus, fall'n down on the earth, 

How may I reverently worſhip thee enough 1 


4 E. pelt ſain "t Martin s ſummer, ] 1 hat is, expect 8 after m fe 


fortune, like fair We er at Mart emas, after winter has begun. 


| Jonuns0Ne 
5 This 1450 to a paſſage 1 In Plotarch's Life of Julius Ceſar, thus 
tranſlated by Sir T. North : „ Cæſar hearing that, ſtraight diſcovered 


bimſelfe unto the maiſter of the pynnaſe, who at the firit was amazed when 
- he ſaw him; but Ceſar, &c. ſaid unto him, Good fellow, be of good 


Cheere, cc. and fear not, for thou haſt Ceſar and bis Fortune with thee,” 


STEEVEZNS. 


— 0 ö had a ade, &« which he uſed to feed with wheat out of his 


ear; which dove, when it was hungry, lighted on Mab-met*s ſhoulder, and 
thruſt its bill in to find its breakfaſt 3 Mabomert perſuading the rude and 
_ fimple Arabians, that it was the Holy 'Ghoſt that gave him advice.“ See 
Sir Walter Raleigh's Hiſtory of the Wrid, Book I. Fart I. ch. vi. Life of & 


Mabamet, by Dr. Prideaux. GREY. 
2 Meaning the four daughters of Philip mentioned in the Har. | 


£ 


Ahn „ 


HAN NMEA, 


ye wes O vo 


KING HENRY VI 7 
Alen, Leave off dela ys, and let us raiſe the fie ge. e 
Reig. Woman, do what thou canſt to ſave our honours ; _ 


Drive them fran Orleans, and be immortaliz'd. 


Come, let“ $ away about itz 


Char. Preſently we'll try: 


. W will I truſt, if the prove lac. K = 


8 C E N E III. 
London. Hill before the Tower, 


2. Enter, at the Cates, the Due of Grosrrn, qvith his Servings 


There's no protector of the realm, but I. 


men in blue coats. 


Gli. T am come to FT ey the Tower this * .. 


Since Henry's death, I fear, there is CONVEYANCE, S—— | 
Where be theſe warders, that they wait not here? 
Open the gates; it is Gloſter that calls. N Tel. 


1. Ward, ¶ Hiibin.] Who is there that knocks ſo im- 
periouſly „ : | 


1, e 3h bo e dates of Cleter:- 


z 2. Ward, Within.) Whoe er be be, you may not ebe 8 


e HY 
1. Serv. Villains, anſwer you fo the lord „ e 
1. Ward, [ Mitbin.] The Lord e bim! ſo we : 
anſwer him: 7 
We do no otherwiſe than we are will-. 
Ge. Who willed you? or whoſe will band., but mine e 


Break up the gates, I'll be your warrantize : 555 


7 een 


8 . theft, Hanirk. | 
"SY ſuppoſe to break up the gate 1s to force up the elle as het the | 
application of petards to blow up the gates themſelves. STEEVENS., _ 

To break up in Shakſpeare's age was the ſame as to break open, Thus 
in our tranſlation of the Bible; „They have broken up, and have paſſed 
through the gate Micah, ii. 13. So again, in St. Matthew, xxiv. 43 
% He would have Viren we and un not have lufieres his houſe to obe | 


broken 7. Waal LEY: 


: Servants 8 


* nog —— — 
rr "Ks 


That thou, nor none of thine, hall be let in. 


Whom Henry, our late ſovereign ne'er could brook ? 


Or \ we 1 burſt TOM A if chat you come ; not quickly. 


Bead well Loft, 1634, that a tatvny coat was the dreſs of a ſummoner, i i e. an 
apparitor; an officer whoſe. bulineſs | it was to ſummon off-nders to an 


was therefore the ſuitable and ſober habit of 1 perſon emp! oy ed in an 
eecleſiaſtical court. STEEVENS. | 


3 The firſt fol o has it-=urpho' y:.The traces of the letters, and 4 


lurk'd under this corruption. Tu RB AL b. = h 4 


"FIRST PART OF 


Servants ruſh at 5 Tower gates. Enter, 10 the gates, : : 1 
WoopviLLE 5 he Lieutenant, bY 


2 1228 What noiſe is this ? what traitors have 
ue here? . 
Gt. Lieutenant, is it you whoſe voice I have? ? 


= > 


Open the gates; here's Gloſter that would enter. 


Hood. (W bin. Have patience, noble duke. $ 1 may 
. , DOFOPER 3. | | 
The cardinal of Wincheſter forbids : 


From him J have expreſs commandement, | --.. 
Þ 


G10. Faint-hearted Woodville, prizeſt him fore me? 
Arrogant Wincheſter? that haughty prelate, - 


Thou art no friend to God, or to the king: 
Open the gates, or I'll ſhut thee out ſhortly. 
I, Serv, Open the gates unto the lord Protektor ; 


Euer wi NCH ESTER, atchded by 7 a train * of Servant in bea. 


Vir. How now, NE ALLE Hu :mphry ? S what means this? 
Cb. Piel d Ene 4 doſt thou command me to be ſhut out? 
| . Win, 


Cl It a appears from the Kiln, anner 1 in a candy 5 + oy Maiden« 


eccleſiaſtical court 


«© Tho I was never a tawny-coats I have play's: the pt s part. a 
Theſe are the proper attendants therefore on the Biſhop of Winckefter, 
Tawny was likewiſe a colo ir warn for mourning, as well as black ; 3 and 


word being printed in Jrarichks, corvince me, that the duke“ s chriſtian name 


+ Alluding to his ſhaven crown. Porn. 


10 Wee ver's Funeral . p. 365 Robert Baldacke, bimop of 
London 


KING HENRY VI. 21 
in. I do, thou moſt uſurping proditor, 
And not protector of the king or realm. 
bt Gl. Stand back, thou manifeſt conſpirator; 
ave AT hou, that contriv'dit to murder our dead wor 3 
0 hou, that giv'ſt whores indulgences to fin 
Zl canvaſs thee in thy broad cardinal's hat, 5 
FT; thou proceed i in this thy inſolence. | 
may | 4 7 Win. Nay, ſtand thou back, I will not bud ge afoot ; 3 
Thie be Damaſcus, be thou curſed Cain, 
= To lay thy brother Abel, if thou wilt. 
4 6. I will not flay thee, but I'll drive thee hack « 
WT by ſcarlet W as a child 8 bearing-cloth 


ates, 


It 


bu 5 Tondo, is called a bel els; pilide clerk; ſeemingly in alluſion. to hls. | 
wen crown alone. So, bald- bead WAS a term of ſcorn and mockery,” 

| Tol LET. | 

10 The old copy has—piePa pelt. PiePd 104 #6 d were only the od 

= ſpelling of peel d. Ma LON E. | 
0 © 5 The public ſtews were formerly under the alan of the biſhop of 

Wincheſter. Pork. 91 99 

CE 05 1 There is now extant an old manufcfipt {formerly the: 1 Wal of 80 

ny... the court-leet held under the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Wincheſter in 

. ee e in which are mentioned the ſeveral fees arifing from the 
brothel-houſes allowed to be kept in the biſhop's manor, with 5 cuſtoms : 


* 1 If 


3 ® and regulations of them. One of the articles is, | 
t? D. bis, qui cuſtodiunt mulieres habentes nefandam infrmicatens.” 
in, oY oY % fem. That no ftewholder 88 any woman within his hoviſe; that : 
5 bath any ſickneſs of brenning, but that ſhe be put out upon pain of mak - | 
c 1 LY ing a fyne unto the lord of C thillings.” Ur TON. 5 
n > © This means, I beſie ve 'I rumble thee into thy grew be, ard forte 
an lbee, as bran and meal are ſhaken in a ewe. 
an [o canvas was anciently uſed for to . STEEVENS, Re 
= 1 Probably from the materials of which the bottom of a fiewe i is . | 
Perhaps, however, in the paſſage before us Gloſter means, that he will toſs | 
. 2 the cardinal in a ſheet, even while he was inveſted with the peculiar badge 
1d. ; of his eccleſiaſtical dignity=Coarſe ſheets were 5 termed canvaſs 
in 25 5 Heels. MALON E. 5 
12 J About four miles from Damaſcus | is a high hill, . to be the | 
2 | lame on which Cain few his brother . W el's T rawels, P. 131. 
ne | | Porz. 
| I 


Sir | ahn Maundeville ſays; cc And in that IE Where an was 

M5 founded, Kaym ſloughe Abe. his brother.“ Maunde ville“ 5 Tavels, edit. 

of 2 1725, p. 148. RET Dv. | | 

= 1 Damaſcus is as moche to ue as | ſhedynge of blood. For there cen | 
ve 3 lows . and hydde in the londe,” Ly a 99 2 xis. RI ron. 
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8 FIRST PART or 


1'll uſe, to carry thee out of this place. 
iu. Do what thou dar'ſt ; I beard thee to by fave, 
G!/o, What? am I dar'd, and bearded to my tace 2e— 
Draw, men, for all this privileged places” --- 
| Blue-coats 1 to tawny=Coats, Prieſt, beware your beard ; 
[ Gloſter end his men attack the Bibs; 55 
1 mean to tug it, and to cuff you eas : 
Under my feet I ſtamp thy cardinal's hat; 
In ſpite of pope, or dignities of church, 
Here by the cheeks I'Il drag thee up and Sa . 
IWin, Gloſter, thou'lt anſwer this W the pope. 
Clo. Wincheſter gooſe, 5 I cry a rope ! a rope! 
Nov beat them hence, Why do you let them ſtay ?— 
Thee I'll chaſe hence, thou wolfe in ſheep's array — 
Out, W coats —out, Tcarlet FIC. + 


Here a great rumalt. In the midft of it, Eier the Mayor of 
London, 9 and Offers . 


May. Pie. 3 that you, being ſupreme magiſtrates 
Thus contumeliouſly ſhould break the peace b 
Glo. Peace, mayor; thou know'ſt little of my wrongs : 5 
Here's Beaufort, that regards nor God nor king, 
Hath here diſtrain'd the Tower to his uſe, * 
Win, Here's Gloſter too, a toe to citizens; 
One that ſtill motions war, and never peace, 
_ Ofercharging your tree purſes with large fines ; 
That ſeeks to overthrow religion, 
Becauſe he is protector of the realm; 
And would have armour here out of the Tower, 
To crown himſelf king, and ſuppreſs the prince. 
Th. I will not anſwer thee with words, but blows. 
Here they ſkirmiſh agaiii, 
May. Nougkt reſts for me in this tumaltuous Auto, 
But to make 'open proclamation : 
$00 officer; Ds Tous as e er r thou canſt, 


5 Orb. f 


3 A Rrumpet, or the conſequences of her love, was a -Wiockiefter gooſe. 

OHNSOUN.. 

9 J learn from Mr. Pennant's LoxnDoN, that this Mayor was John 

Coventry, an opulent mercer, from whom 18 Leſcended the preſent Car! 
of Coventry. reykxe. | | | 


. /v 


Or of 


au. 


FF. 


Doſes 
30 N. 
John 
Ear! 


Py 44 £ 
FE 3 — 
Fl 
2 IQ 


clubs!“ Sr EEVENS. 


„EIN G HE NRY vi. 1 


| ©: r. All manner of men, „ afembled here in arms this day, 


against G1d's peace and the ting, we charge and command 
ou, in his highneſs' name, 10 repair to your ſeweral davelling. 5 
Places; ; and not lo wear, handle, or uſe, any ward, weaqpcn, | 


or dagger, hencefar war, por pain 7 deat 5. : 
Cl, Cardinal, I'll be no breaker of the lar: 


But we ſhall meet, and break our minds at large. 


Miu. Gloſter, we'll meet; to thy dear coſt, be ſure: 


| Thy heart-blood I will . for this day's work; 


May. T'il call for clubs, if you will not aw * 33 


| This cardinal is more haughty than the devil. 


Gh. Mavor, farewell: thou doſt but what thou may t. 
au. Abominable Gloſter! guard . he ad; : 


For! intend to have it, ere long. © [Exeunts 5 


May. See the coaſt clear d, and then we will PR vn | 


1 Good God ! that nobles ſhould ſuch ſtomachs? bear! | 
my ſel fight not once in forty Fn” . [Exennt.. 


SCENE 


2 This was an a outery FS ance; 0. on 1 any riot or quarrel in the irvets, 


125 It hath been explained before: WHALLEY. 


So, in King Hey VIII: 


and hit that woman, hs cried out, | 


That is, for peace-officers armed with clubs or ſtaves. In affrays, it 


Was cuſtomary | in this author's tim? to call out clubs, clubs! MALON E. 


3 Stomach is pride, a haughty ſpiritof reſentment. STEEVENS. 
4 The mayor of London was not brought in to be laugh'd at, as is plain 


Oo by his manner of interfering in the quarrel, waere he all along preſerves * 
- ſaficient dignity. . In the line preceding theſe, he directs his officer, to 


whom without doubt theſe two lines ſhould be given. They (uit his cha- 
racte ry and are very brei ne of the ane temper of che city guards. 


WIIR BURTON. 
ſee no reaſon for this change. The Mayor ſpeaks firſt as a magiſtrate : 


and afterwards as a citizen. JOHNSON. Fg 


Notwithſtanding Warburton's note in ſupport of the dignity of the 
May or, Shakſpeare certainly meant to. reprefeat him as a poor, well⸗ 
meaning, ſimple man, for that is the character he invariably gives to his 


NM iyors. The Mayor of London, in Richard III. is juſt of the ſame ſtamp. 


And fo is the Mayor of Yo k, in the Third Part of this play, where he 


refuſes to admit Edward as king, but le ts him into the ny as "Vans of. 8 
York. on which Gloſter ſays — — 


A wiſe ſtout captain! = berfaaded ſoon. _ 
„ Haſt, The good od man. would fain that all were well. he 


: | Such are all * * M. Masox. 


24 FIRST. PART OP 


1 Il never trouble e if 1 may ſpy Wen 


SCENE IV. 


France. Before Orleans, 


- 


Enter, on «the walls, the Maſter. G unner aud Bis Sin, | 


M. Cum, Sirrah, thou know'ſt how Orleans is beſieg d: 3 


And how the Engliſh have the ſuburbs won. 


Sau. Father, I know; and oft have ſhot at t h em 
Howe'er, unfortunate, | miſe'd my aim. 
M. Gun, But now thou ſhalt not. Be thou rul'd by me 


Chief maſter-gunner am I of this town; 


Something I muſt do, to procure me grace, 
The prince's eſpials 5 have informed me, 


How the Engliſh, in the ſuburbs cloſe intrench'd, 


Wont, through a ſecret grate of iron bars 

In yonder tower, to overpeer the city ; ® | 
And thence diſcover, how, with moſt advantage, | 
'T hey may vex us, with ſhot, or with aſſault, 


Jo intercept this inconvenience, _ 

A piece of ordnance gainſt it I have plac” " ns 

And fully even theſe three days have I watch'd, 
Tf I conld ſee them. Now, boy, do thou watch, 


For ! can ftay no longer. 


If thou ſpy'fi any, run and bring me word; . 
And thou halt find me at the governor's. Ain. 


Sou. Father, I warrant you; take you no care; ; 


Enter 
3 Eftials ee Ges 
The word is often uſed by Hall and Holinſned. Martons, 
3 Old copy bent. See the notes that follow Dr. Johnſon 8. 
STEEVENS, 


That is, the Engliſh went not through a fecret grate, but went to ver- 


peer the city tLrough. a ſecret grate which is in yonder tower. I did not know 
till of late that this pallage had been thought difficult. Jonnsox. 


I believe, inſtead of went, we ſhould read — wont, the third perſon plural 
of the old verb wont, Toe Engliſh—wont, that is, are accuſtomed to over- 


Peer dy The word 18 uſed very een, 7 Spenſer, and le vera 


times by Milton. TYRWHIT T. | 5 
The emendation propoſed by Mr. Tyrwhitt, is fully ſupported by the 
piſoge in in Hall's Chronicle, on which this Tpeech i is formed, Maren r. 


* 


Exit. | 


E nter 


VENS, - 


der- 


Know 


plural 


2 


e vera 


y the 
NE. 


3 authority y —ſo vile-efteem'd.- 


| eue 53 but I ſuſpect a corruption, which Mr. M. Maſon would remedy, 5 
| by reading either vile or ill eſteemed | 


KING HENRY . 25 


Enter, in au uþper ales of a Skin, the Lind Saliszuxx 


and TALBOT, / Sir WILLIAM GLANSDALE, Sir Tnonas 
 GARGRAVE R and Others, 


Sal. Talbot, my life, my joy, again return 11 
* wert thou handled, being priſoner? 


Or by what means got'ſt thou to be releas de 
; Diſcourſe, I pr'ythee, on this turret's top. 


Fal. The duke of Bedtord had a priſoner, 


Called—the brave lord Ponton de Santrailles; : 
For him I was exchang'd and ranſomed. 
But with a baſer man of arms by far, 
Once, in contempt, they would have bajter'd me: 
Which I, diſdaining, ſcorn'd: and craved death 
- Rather than I. would be fo pil'd eſteem ds 
In fine, redeem'd | was as J deſir'd. | 
But, O! the treacherous Faſtolfe wounds my j heart ! 1 
Whom with my bare fiſts I would execute 
If I now had him brought into my power. 


Fal. Yet tell'ſt thou not, how thou wert entertain'd, _ 
- Tal. With ſcoffs, and ſcorns, and contumelious tauntse | 


In open market-place produc'd they „ 
Io be a publick ſpectacle to all ; 
Here, faid they, is the terror of the French, 


7 Though the thing parte of King Henry PL. are det. firvedly vunibired | 


; among the feebieſt performances of Shikipeare, this firſt of them appears 
to have been receiv d with the greateſt applauſe. So, in Pierce Pennileſs's 
Supplication to the Devil, by Nath, 1592: How wouid it have joyed brave 

Talbot (the terror of che French, ) te thinke that after he had lien two hun- 
dred years in his tombe, he mould triumph againe on the ſtage, and have 


his bones new embal med with the teares of ten thouſand ſpectarors at leaſt 


lat feveral times,) who in the trage dian that repreſents his per ſon, imagine 
: they behold him treſh bleeding? STEEVE NSS. 


Thus the old copy. Some of the modern editors read, but without | 
So pil” d may mean—ſo pillag'd, fo ſtriſ d 


It is poſſible, however, that Shakſpeare might have iitten Phi Vin' d; 


4 ke treated as contumeliouſly as S1mpſon was by the Philiflines. ——Both 
_ Sampſon and Talbot had been priſoners, and were alike inſulted * their | 


=. STEEVENS, 


Vor. V. 3 VVV 5 The 


—— 4 2 > 
2 a LR Ln Wer 3 L 
r — 


9 RST PART UN 2 


The ſcare-crow that affrights our children ſo.9 


Then broke I from the officers that led me; 


And with my nails digg” d ſtones out of the ground, | 
To hurl at the beholders of my ſhame. 


My griſly countenance made others fly ; 
None durit come near, for fear of ſudden Jeath, 


Ini iron walls they deem'd me not ſecure; 
So great fear of my name mongſt them was ſpread, 


"That they ſuppos'd, I could rend bars of feel, 


And ſpurn in pieces poſts of adamant : 
Wherefore a guard of choſen ſhot I bad, 


That walk'd about me every minute hile; ; 


And if I did but ſtir out of my bed, 


Ready they were to ſhoot me to the heart. 


Sal. I grieve to hear what torments you endur'd ; 


But we will be reveng'd ſufficiently, 
Now it is ſupper-time i in Orleans: 
Fete, through this grate, I can count every one, 


O 


And view the Frenchmen how they fortify; 
Let us look in, the fight will much delight th e.— 
Sir Thomas Gargrave, and fir William "Glanſdal o, 
Let me have your expreſs opinions, 

Where is beſt place to make our battery next. 


Car. I think, at the north gate: for there ſtand lords, 
Glan. And 1, here, at the Dulwark of the bridge. 
Tal. For aught J ſee, this city muſt be famiſh'd, 
Or with light kirmiſhes enfeebled. 5 | 
| [Sor from the tonun es and Sir THoMas 
| GARGRAVE fall, | 
Sal. O Lord, have mercy on us, wretched G | 
Gar, O Lord, have mercy on me, woful man! * 


F 


Tal, 


9 From Hall's Chronicle: © This man [Talbot] Was to the F rench | 
people a very ſcourge and a daily terror, inſomuch that as his perſon was 
fearful, and terrible to his adverfaries preſent, ſo his name and fame was 


- ſpiteful and dreadful to the common people abſent; inſomuch that women 


in France to feare their yong children, would crye, the Ta/bot commeth, 
the Talbot commeth.” The ſame thing is ſaid of King Richard I. when 
he was in the Holy Land See Camden's R:maines, to. 1614, p. 267. 


MALONE: 


148 


XING HENRY VII. 27 
Tal. What chance is this, that baden hath croſs'd | 


us ? 


Speak, Saliſbury; at leaſt, if thou canſt ſpeak; 


How far'ſt thou, mirror of all martial men? 
One of thy eyes, and thy cheek's fide firuck off! * — 


Accurſed tower! accurſed fatal hand, 
That hath contriv'd this wotul tragedy! 


In thirteen battles Saliſbury o'ercame ; 
Henry the fifth he firſt train'd to the wars: 


Whilt any trump did ſound, or drum ſtruck up, 


His ſword did ne'er leave ſtriking 1 in the field. _ 
Yet liv'ſt thou, Saliſbury ? though thy ſpeech doth fail, 


One eye thou haſt to look to heaven for grace? 


The ſun with one eye vieweth all the world.— - 


Heaven, be thou gracious to none alive, 


It Saliſbury wants mercy at thy hands! — 


hear hence his body, I will help to bury it.. 


Sir Thomas Git nait thou any li fe 2 


Speak unto Talbot; nay, look up to him. 


Saliſbury, cheer thy ſpirit with this ec miort; "K+ 
Thou malt not die, whiles | 


Ile beckons with his hand, and ſmiles on me; 3 
As who ſhould ſay, I ben 1 am dead aud gone, 
* Remember 19 at enge me on the Fre: LD gm f 
-P lantagenet, Iwill; and Nero-like, 


Play on the lute, pehol ding the towns burn: 


Wretched Mall France be only! in my name. 


. Thunder, hear 4 7 after XU 0 Ze an & * 2, 
What ſtir is this? What t umult's in the] neavens ? | 


5 Wnence Cometh 1 this alarum, and the noiſe P. 


Enter a Meſfen ger . 


Me, My lord, my lord, the French have guther' 4 lead 


The Dauphin, with one Joan la Pucelle jo 4.— 


8 e A boly 


Camden ſays in his R Remaiues, „that the French 10 arc e knew the uſe = 5 


d ordnance, till the fiege of Maus in 142 5, when a breach was made 
in the walls of that town by the Englith, under the conduct of this earl 


i Salilbury; and that he was the ark Ens lich gentleman hat Vas lain 
5 by a ca; mon- valle _ MALONEs | 


. 2 
— „ = 


1 
Ft |! 
' 1.3 


5 And from [BY ſhoulders crack bn arms aſunder, 


44 pi r PART or 


8 holy propheteſs, new riſen Up, 
Is come with a great power to raiſe the ſiege. 


[SALISBURY greant, 
T: M Hear, hear, how dying Saliſbury doth groan! 


It irks his heart, he cannot be reveng'd, —— 


Frenchmen, I'll be a Saliſbury to you ;=—— 


Pucelle or puzzel, dolphin or dogfiſh,3 
Vour hearts I'll ſtamp out with my horſe's beets 
And make a quagmire of your mingled brains. 
Convey me Sali 


And then wel try what W daſtard Frenchmen dare. 


ury into his tent, 
1 bea ri 2 out the Lale. 


8 c E N E V. 
7. be fame. Before one of the Latess | 


8 Alarun. Firn iſbings. Titzor purſueth the Dauphin, and 


 driveth him in: then enter JOAN LA PUCELLE, driving by 
— Engliſhmen _ her, Then enter TALBOT. | 


Fal. Where is my Qrength, my e and my force 7 


Our Engliſh troops retire, I cannot ſtay them: 
8 woman, clad i in armour, chaſeth chem. | 


Enter 15 pockll. E. 


TRE here ſhe comes ;—T'l] have a bout with thee ; 
Devil, or devil's dam, I'll conjure thee : 

Blood will 1 draw on thee, 4 thou art a witch, 

And ftraightway give, thy ſoul to him thou ſerv'ſt, 


uc. Come, come, tis only I that muſt diſgrace the. 

| [ T hey Febr. 
7 5 Harms 6 can you ſuffer hell ſo to prevail ? ? 
My breaſt lll burſt with raining of my courage, 


But 


3 Put means a 40 gvenc or a a drab, 1 buræo, i 1. e. | malus fatory | 
buys Mintheu ToLLET. | 

4 The ſuperſtition of thoſe times taught that he that could draw the : 
Witch's blood, was free from ber 2 88 Feen | 


ifs 


4. 


it 
ug 


5 0 1 | 


Thi 15 day is ours, as many more ſhall be. 


C the horns ot Fn recorded 1 in Fs Lib, Il c. xvi. 


KING HENRY VI. 29 


1 But I will chaſtife this high-minded ſtrumpet. 


Puc. Talbot, farewell; thy hour 1s not yet come : I 


4 1 muſt go victual Orleans forthwith. 
Oeertake me, if thou canſt ; I ſcorn thy ftrength, 
: 10 go, cheer up thy hunger. ſtarved men; 


lp Saliſbury to make his teſtament: 


Pv CELLE enters the town, a1 Soldiers | | 
Tal. My thoughts are whirled like a potter's wheel; 


7 1 know not where I am, nor what l do: 
A witch, by fear, not force, like Hannibal,“ 
Drives back our troops, and conquers as ſhe liſts: 
So bees with ſmoke, and doves with noiſome ſtench, 
Are from their hives, and houſes, driven away, 
I bey call'd us, for our fierceneſs, Engliſh dogs; 
Sow, like to whelps, we crying run away. [A Hor: elarum, 
Hark, countrymen ! either renew the fight, OT | 
Or tear the lions out of England's coat; 


I 


Renounce your (oil, give ſheep in lions' ſtead: 
Sheep run not hali ſo timorous from the wolf, 
Or horſe, or oxen, from the leopard, 
As you 117 from your oft. lubdued haves, ny 


[D Alarum, rather flirm 2 


1 will not be :=Retire-into your trenches ; | 
Jou all conſented unto Saliſbury's death, 
For none would ſtrike a ſtroke in his revenge | 
Pucelle is enter'd into Orleans, 


In ſpite of us, or aught that we could de. : 

O, would I were to die with Saliſbury! _ 

7 he ſhame hereof will make me hide my head. 5 
l Alarum. Retreat. Exeunt TaLzor and bis gn, &r . 


5 This idea Wight have been 5 fron Pſalm WET 13: 2 6 —Make 5 


#- 00 ihe unto a Tvhee!, and as the ſtubble before the wind.“ STEEVENS. | 


„ See Hannibal's ſtratagem to eſcape by fixing bundles of lighted twigs 


Hot T WELLES 


| oY promiſes are like Adonis' gardens,” 


Ee ICT ; Sn 
8 ** — 2 n 2 rr 0 2 1 


SCENE VI. 
The fame. 


Enter, on the cballi, PUcELLE, Cave; RrtGNIER, 
| ALSO N. and foldiers.- | 


Puc. Advance our waving colours on the walls ; : 
Reſcu'd is Orleans from the Engliſh wolves ;— 
Thus Joan la Pucelle hath perform'd her word, 


Char, Divineſt creature, bright Aſtræa's daughter, 
How ſhall 1 honour thee for this ſucceſs ? 


| That 


7 It may not be impertinent to take notice of a Iiſpote betweoek four 
eritics, of very different orders, upon this Try e poing of the 


| gorders of Adonis. Milton had ſaid x; 


„ Spot more delicious than thoſe gardens feign'd, 
% Or of reviv'd Adonis, or DE 


Which Dr. Bentley pronounces ſpurious; for that the Ke. AFwndec, the 


gardens of Adonis, jo 55 Frequently mentioned by Greek woriters, Plato, Plutarch, 
Sc. wwere not bing bu 


t portable earthen pots, with ſome lettice or fennel grewing 
in them. On his yearly feſtival every Woman carried one of them for Adonis; 
200. ſhip ; vecauſe Venus had once laid him in a lettice bed, The next day they 


vere i brecun away, &c, To this Dr. Pearce replies, That this account of 


rbe gardens of Adonis is right, and yet Milton may he defended for what be jays 
of them : for wwby (ſays he} did the Grecians on Adonis“ feſtival carry theſe 


ſmall gardens about in honour cf bim It qvas, becauſe they bad a tradition, 
g 34 


that, when be was alive, be del jobted i in gardens, and bad a magnificent one: 
for proof of this we bewe Pliny's words, xix. 4. Antiquitas nihil priùs, 
mirata eſt quàm Heſperidum Hortos, ac regum Adonidis & Alcinoi.“ One 
would now think the queſtion well decided: but Mr. Theobald comes, 
and will needs be Dr. Bentley's ſecond. A learned and rewerend gentleman 
(ſays he) bawing attempred to impeach Dr. Bentley of error, for maintaining 


tbat there never was exiſtent any magnificent or ſpacious gardens of Adonis, an 


apimon in ⁊bhch it bas been my fortune to fecond the doctor, I thought myleif 
concerned, in ſome part, to weigh thoſe authorities alledged by the objcctet, Sc, 
The reader ſees that Mr. Theobald miſtakes the very queſtion in diſpute 


between theſe two truly learned men, which was not whether Adonis“ gar- 
dens vere ever exiſtent, but whether there was @ tradition of any celebrated 
gardens cultivated by Adonis, For this would ſufficiently juſtify Milten's 
mention of them, together with the gardens of Alcinous, confeſſed by the 
poet himſelf to be fabulous, But hear their own KT There Was 70. 


ſuch garden (ſays Dr. Bentley) ever exifient, or even feign'd, He wb the 
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KING HENRY VI. "Ih 


That one e day bloom'd, and fruitful were the NEXt = 
France, triumph 1 1 thy g glorious prophetcis !— | 
Recover'd is the town of Orlcans : t 

More bleſſed hap did ne'er befall our! kate. 


Reig. Why ring not out the bells TE bughout th town? | 


; Daup hin, command the citizens make bonl res, 
And feaſt and banguet in the open ltreets, 


To celebrate the joy that God hath given us. 
Alen, All France will be re <p: lete with mirt! 1 and joy, 
When they ſhall hear how we have play'd the men, 
Char. Tis Joan, not we, by whom the day is w on; | 
For which, I will divide my crown with her: : | 
And all the prieſts and friars in my realm 


Shall, in proceion, fins | her endleſs praiſes : 
A ſtatelier pyramis to her I'll rear, 


Than Khodope's, or Memphis“, ever was: | 
: | „5 Ta 


| latter part, as knowing that that would ju if" the poet; and it is on 70 55 
aſſertion only that his adverſary Dr. Poatce joins iſſue with him, U 


— 


(ſays he) did they carry the ſmall earthen gardens; It zbas becauſe they h. of a. 


tradition, that when alive he delighted i in gardens, Mc. Theobald, there- 


fore, miſtaking the queſtion, it is no wonder that all he fays, in Nis long 
note at the end of his fourth volume, is nothine to the ourpoſe; : it being 
to ſhew that Dr. Pearce's quotations from Pliny and others, do not prove 
the real exiſtence of the ga dens. After theſe, comes the Oxto.4d editor; 
and he pronounces in favour of Dr, Bentley againſt Dr. Pearce, in theſe 
words, The gardens of Adonis were newer repr cſented under any local deſcription. 
But whether this was ſald at hazard, or to contradict Dr. Pearce, or to 
rectify Mr. Theobald's nuſtake of the queſtion, it is ſo e expeeſſed, | 
that one can hardly determine. WARBURTON. 3 
3 Rbodope was a famous ſtrumpet, who. acquired great riches by her 
trade. The leaſt but moſt ſinihed of the Egypti an pyramids (ſays Pliny, 
in the zoth book of his Natural Hiſtory, ch. xii.) was built by her. She 
Is faid afterwards to have marricd Plammetichus, king of Egypt. Dr. 
Johnſon thinks that the Dauphin means to call Jan of Arc a {trumpets 
all the while he is making this loud praiſe of her. STEEVENS, | GO 
The brother of Sappho, was in love with Rhodope, nd purchaſed her 
600 (for the was a ſlave in the fame houſe with AF» the fabuliſt) at 
a great price, Rhodope was of Thrace, not of Memphis. Memphis, a 1 


city of Egypt, was celebrated for its pyramids. MAL ONE. 


The queſtion, I apprehend, is not where Rhodope was born, but Sha 


ſhe obtained celebrity. Her Thracian birth-place w would not have e reſcued : 
her from oblivion, -- STEBVEN . | 


The - 
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In memory of her, when ſhe 1s dead, 

Her aſhes, in an urn more, precious 
Than the rich- jewel'd coffer of Darius, 

_ Tranſported ſhall be at high feſtivals 

Before the kings and queens of France. 
No longer on ſaint Dennis will we cry, 
But Joan Ja Pucelle ſhall be France's ſaint, 
Come in; and let us banquet royally, 8 „ 
. this golden me of Nahen 5 (Ekude. Exeunt, 


ACT 1. SCENE I. 
The fame.” 


| Enter ta the gates, a French Sergeant, and: tae 8 


Ser. Sirs, take your places, and be vigilant: 2 
ok any noiſe, or r ſoldier, you e e N 

5 Near 
| The emendation 3 by Mr. Steevens ml be 3 Tbe 
meaning is—not that Rhodope herſeif was of Memphis, but—that ber 


Fyramis was there. I will rear to her, ſays the Dauphin, a pyramid more 
ately than that of Memphis, which was called Rhodope's, Pliny favs 


the pyramids were fix miles from that city; and that « the faireſt and 


moſt commended for workmanſhip was built at the coſt and charges of one 
Rlodope, a verie ftrumpet,”* RITSNW. 
9 When Alexander the Great took the city of Gans, the metropolis of 
Syria, amidit the other ſpoils and wealth of Darius treaſured up there, he 
found an exceeding rich and beautiful little cheſt or cafket, and aſked thoſe 
about him: what they thought fitteſt to be laid up in it. When they had 
ſeverally delivered their opinions, he told them, he eſteemed nothing ſo 
worthy to be preſerved in it as Homer's Iliad. Vide Plutarchum | in Vita 
Alexandri Magni. TREOBALD. 

The very words of the text are found in Puttenham' s Arte of Engl 
4 Peefie, 1589 In what price the noble poems of Homer were holden with 
Alexander the Great, inſomuch as everie night they were lavd under his 
pillow, and by day were carried i in the rich jewel cofer of Darius, lately before | 
vanquiſhed by him in battaile.” MALONE. | | 
I believe, we ſhould read, with Puttenham, “jewel coffer, and not, 


as in the text, jewel'd coffer, The jewel. er of Darius was, I 


1 ſuppoſe, the cabinet in which he kept his gems. 
To a jewelled coffer (i. e. a coffer ornamented with Jews 's) the epith te 
ri wouldhave been ſuperſſueus. STEEVENS. | | 
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Near to the walls, by ſome apparent ſign, 


Let us have knowledge at the court of guard, 

I. Sent, Sergeant, you ſhall, Exit 15 Thus 8 

= are poor ſervitors = 
5 (When others fleep upon their quiet beds,) | 
N Conſtrain'd to watch 1 in darkneſs, rain, and cold, 


Buer Tati 1 Seni and Forces; with 
 fealing ladders ; their drums beating a dead march, | 


Tal. Lord regent, —and redoubted Burgundy,— 
By whoſe approach, the regions of Artois, 
Walloon, and Picardy, are friends to us, — 

I his happy night the Frenchmen are ſecure, 

Having all day carous'd and banqueted: 
Embrace we then this opportunity ; 

As fitting beſt to quittance their deceit, 

Contriv'd by art, and baleful forcery. 

Bed, Coward of France !—how much he wrongs bis : 

fame, 


Deſpairing of his own arm's fortitude, 
Iꝙ0 join with witches, and the help of hell. 


Bur. Traitors have never other company.— 
But what's that Pucelle, whom they term ſo pure? 

Tal. A maid, they ſay. - i 
Sl, A maid! and be ſo martial! 
Bur. Pray God, he prove not maſculine ere Jon | $ 
If underneath the ſtandard of the F rench, : 
dhe carry armour, as the hath begun, _ 
Tal, Well, let them practiſe and converſe with 1 8 
| God is our fortreſs ; ; in whoſe conquering name, 


Let us reſolve to ſcale their flinty bulwarks, _ 


Bed. Aſcend, brave Talbot; we will follow thee, 
Tal, Not all together : better far, I me. 
That we do make our entrance ſeveral Wy] * 
That, if it chance the one of us do fail, . 

The other yet may riſe againſt their force. . 


Bed. Agreed 3 Tllto 2955 corner. 
Bur, And ls. : 


34 FIRST PART OF--: 

Tal, And here will Talbot mount, or make his grave 
Now, Saliſbury! for thee, and for the right 

Of Eng! iſn Henry, ſhall this night app ear 

| How much in duty I am bound to both. 


[The Engliſh /eale the avalls, crying 67 Georze! 4 
1 Fatbot 1 and all enter by the ton, 


Gerte [ Mithin. Arm, arm! the Enemy doth make 
aſſault! 5 


The French leap o over the awalls in bois Hirte. 4 ſeveral 
ds, BASTA RD, ALENGON, REICGNIER, half ready, 
and half unready, . 


Alen. How now, my lords? what, all unready fo? 2 

Baſt, Unready? ay, and glad we *ſcap'd fo well, | 

\ Reig, Twas time, I trow, to wake, and leave our r beds, 

: Hearing alarums at our chamber doors. 
Alen. Of all exploits, ſince firſt I follow'd arms, 

Ne'er heard I of a warlike enterprize _ 

More venturous, or deſperate than this. 

Baſt. I think, this Talbot is a tend of hell, 

Reig. If not of hell, the heavens, ſure, 1 him. 

Aleu. Here cometn Charles; 1 mary el, how he ſped: 


Enter CnanLrs ana La 1 | 


- Baſt. Tut! holy Joan was his defenſive guard, 
| Char. Is this thy cunning, thou deceitfu] dame ? 
| Didft thou at firſt, to flatter us withal, 
Make us partakers of a little gain, 
That now our loſs might be ten times ſo much ? 
Puc. Wherefore is Charles impatient with his friend ? 5 
At all times will you have my power alike? 
Sleeping, or waking, muſt I ſtill prevail, 
Or will you blame and lay the fault on me ?— 
dent foldiers © ! had 7 watch been ood, 


This 


7 vun Was the current ward in a thoſe tines ks undreſ*d. | 
N Jouvzex. 


* 
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This ſudden miſchief never could have fall'n, 
_ Char, Duke of Alengon, this was your default; 3 


That, being captain of the watch to-night, 
| Did look no better to that weighty charge, 


Alen. Had all your quarters been as ſafely kept, : 
As that whereof J had the government, : 
We had not been thus ſhamefully ſarpris d. 

Baft, Mine was ſecure. 

Reig. 5 And ſo was mine, my lord. 

Char. And, for myſelf, moſt part of all this night, | 
Within her quarter, and mine own precinct, _ 
I was employ d in paſſing to and fro, 

About relieving of the ſentinels: _ 

Then how, or which way, ſhould they firſt bak; in ? 
Puc. Queſtion, my lords, no further of the caſe, 
How, or which way; *tis ſure they found ſome place 
But weakly guarded where the breach was made. 

And now there reſts no other ſhift but this. 
To gather our ſoldiers, ſcatter'd and diſpers' d, 
And lay new e to endamage them. 


Alarum. Euter an Engliſh Soldier crying, a » Talbot! a ; Tall 011. 7 
They fly, ewving their clothes behind, | 


Sold. VII be fo bold to take what they hare left, 


Ihe cry of Talbot ſerves me efor a ſw ord ; 


3 J. e. Plans; che SrExvkks. 3 
4 nter an Engliſh Soldier eryings.. a Talbot! a | Talbot] And after i 


Wards: 


The cry of Jalbor ſerves me for a or 5 


1 Here a popular tradition, excluſive of any chene evidence, 4 was in 
Shakſpeare's mind. Edward Kerke, the old commentator. on Spenſer's 


Paſtorals, firſt publiſhed in 1579, obſerves | in his notes on Fune, that Lord 


Talbot's „ noblenefle bred fach a terrour in the hearts of the French, 
that oftimes greate armies were defaited and put to flight, at ihe only bearing 


of bis name: inſomuch that the French women, to afftay their children, N 
would tell them, that the T ALBOT cometh, my See alſo 1c, i}. 


es: 4 
* is more probable that 9. writer of this play: ſhould have taken this 


cli cumſtances | 
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For I have loaden me with many ſpoils, OG ©” Wo 
Uling no __ weapon but his name.. [Exit 1 
SCENE Il. | 

Orleans, Within the town, A 

F 


Enter Tarror, Bepronp, BuzcunDY, a  Cxpin > 
| | Others, | | | | 


4 © 


Bed. The 4675 begins to break, and ni iht i Is had; 
| Whoſe pitchy mantle over-veil'd the earth. 
Here ſound retreat, and ceaſe our hot purſuit. 
Retreat funded, | 

Tal, Bring forth the body of old Saliſbury; x 
And here advance it in the market-place, 1 
The middle centre of this curſed town. 
Now have I pay'd my vow unto his foul ; 
For every drop of blood was drawn from him, 
here hath at leaſt five Frenchmen dy'd to- night. 

And, that hereafter ages may behold 5 

What ruin happen'd in revenge of him, 

Within their chiefeſt temple I'll erect 

A tomb, wherein his corpſe ſhall be interr'd ; 

Upon the which, that every one may read, 

Shall be engrav'd the ſack of Orleans; 

Ihe treacherous manner of his mournful death, 

And what a terror he had been to France, 

But, lords, in all our bloody maſſacre, | 

J muſe, we met not with the Dauphin's grace; 

His new-come champion, virtuous Joan of Are; ; 

Nor any of his falſe confederates. 
Bed. Tis thought, lord Talbot, when the fight began, 
, Rous'd « on the ſudden from their N beds, ” 

They 


eircymftance from the Chronicle which furniſhed him with his plot, than 
from the Comment on Spenſer's Paſtorals, Marons. ; 
This is one of the floating atoms of intelligence which Sehr have 
| deen orally circulated, and conſequently have reached our author through _ 
-other channels than thoſe of «ad $ annotator, or our Enzliſn Chro- 
nicler. STEBVENS, 85 | 


| KING: HENRY VI. 

They did, 1 the troops of armed men, 
Leap ober "the walls for refuge in the field. 
Bur. Myſelf (as far as I could well diſcern, _ 
For ſmoke, and duſky vapours of the night,) _ 
Am ſure, I ſcar'd the Dauphin, and his trull ; 
When arm in arm they both came ſwiftly running, 
Like to a pair of loving turtle-doves, 


That could not live aſunder day or night. 


After that things are ſet in order here, 
We lll follow them with all the power we have. 


"Fave 2 NMeſenger. 
Me. All hail, my lords ! which of this ms train 


Call ye the warlike Talbot, for his acts 


So much applauded through the realm of France? 

Tal. Here is the Talbot; Who would ſpeak with him Z 

MM.. The virtuous lady, counteſs of N 
With modeſty admiring thy renown, _ 

hy meentreats, great lord, thou wouldſt vouchſaſe 


To viſit her poor caſtle where ſhe lies; 


That ſhe may boaſt, ſhe hath beheld the man 


| Whoſe glory fills the world with loud report. 


And in ſubmiſſion will attend on her,— 


Bur. Is it even ſo? Nay, then, I ſee, our wars 
Will turn unto a peaceful comick ſport, VVV 
When ladies crave to be encounter d with — 
Lou may not, my lord, deſpiſe her gentle ſuit, 
Tal, Ne'er truſt me then; for, when a world of 1 men 
Could not prevail with all their oratory, 
Vet hath a woman's kindneſs over- rul' d. 
And therefore tell her, I return great thanks; "I 


Will not your honours bear me company:? 2 : 
Bed. No, truly ; it is more than manners will; * 
And I have heard it ſaid. Unbidden gueſts 


Are often welcomeſt when they are gone. 


Tal. Well then, alone, ſince there's no remedy, 8 
Es, I mean to you this lady” 8 nee 5 


e. where ſhe dwells, Mae 8 „ 
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Come hither, captain, Lier. J- Vou perceive my 8 
min 

Capt, 1 do, my lord; and mean accordingly, [Exe I 
„ $OENE BE 

Auvergne. Court of the Caſtle, — * 


Enter the Counteſs and her Porter, 


Caunt. Por ter, remember what ! gave in charge; ; 

And, when you have done ſo, bring the keys to me. 
Port. Madam, I will. Exit, 
Count, The plot! is laid : if all things fall out right, | 

I ſhall as famous be by this exploit, 

As Scythian Thomyris by Cyrus' death. 

Great is the rumour of this dreadful knight, 

And his achievements of no leſs account: 
- Fain would mine eyes be witneſs with mine cars, 
FT 0 giv their cenſure * of theſe rare reports. 


1 nter Meſſenger « and Ta L RO 1. 


Me Madam. . 
According as your lady ſhip Jefir' d, 
By meſſage crav'd, ſo is lord Talbot come. 
Count, And he is welcome. What! is this the's man? 
Ma. Madam, it is. | 
Count, Is this the ſcourge of IR 2 
Is this the Talbot, 10 much ſcar'd abroad, = 
That with his name the mothers ſtall their babes? ? 


EO ſee, report is fabulous and falſe ; 


I thought, I ſhould have ſeen ſome Hercules, 

A fecond Hector, for his grim aſpect, 

And large proportion of his ſtrong-knit limbs 
Alas! this is a child, a filly dwarf: | 

: It cannot be, this weak and writhled ſhrimp | 


Should 
FL e. their « opinion. rr eng 8 V 
7 1, e. abrinbled. The word is uſed by Spenſer, Sir Thomas Hanmer 
 tteadsquriz/ed, which has been followed 1 in ee editions. 
5 1 | | MALonE- 
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: Should ſtrike ſuch terror to his enemies, 


Til. Madam, I have been bold to trouble you: 3 


Hut, fince your ladyſhip is not at leiſure, 
I'll fort ſome other time to viſit you. 


Count, What means he now ?—G0 alk him, whither he 
goes. | 


Mr Stay, my ford Talbot; Fon my la: ly craves. 


o know the cauſe of your abrupt departure. 


Tal. Marry, for that ſhe's in a wrong belief, 


| 1 90 to en her, Talbot' 8 here. 


Re-enter Porter, with "EY 


' Cent. If thou be he, then art thou priſoner. 

Tal. Priſoner! to whom? 

8 Tome, blood. um 08 * 
And for that cauſe I train'd thee to my houſe, _ 


& Long time thy ſhadow hath been thrall to me, 
For in my gallery thy picture hangs : 1 
But now the ſubſtance ſhall endure the like * 


And T will chain theſe legs and arms of thine, | 
That haſt by tyranny, theſe many years, 


Waſted our country, {lain our citizens, 
And ſent our ſons and huſbands captivate, 


Tal. Ha, ha, ha! 


_ Count, Laugheſt thou, wretch ? thy mirth ſhall turn to Ee 


moan. 


J. 2! laugh to ſee your ladyſhip ſo fond, 


Jo think that you have aught but Talbot's thadow, 7 
W hereon to practice your feverity. 


Count, W hy, art not thou the man? Ts 
Tal, | : I am indeed, 
Count, Then 8 1 fubfance too. 

Tal, No, no, I am but ſhadow of myſelf: 


You are deceiv'd, my ſubſtance is not here; 4: 


For what you ſee, i is but the ſmalleſt part 


And leaſt proportion of humanity : 
I tell you, madam, were the whole frame here, 
It is of ſuch a ſpacious lofty pitch, | 


Your roof were ; not ſufficient to contain it. „„ . 
= 85 Couul. 
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Count. This is a riddling merchant for the nonce z, 
He will be here, and yet he is not here: 
How can theſe contrarieties agree? 


* al. That will I ſhow you preſently. . 


: He oh @ . D beard ; then a PET of erdrance, 
75 / gates being forced, enter Soldiers. 


| How fax you, madam ? are you now perſuaded, 
That Talbot is but ſhadow of himſelf ? 

Theſe are his ſubſtance, ſinews, arms, and ſtrength, 
With which he yoketh your rebellious necks; _ 
| Razeth your cities, and ſubverts your towns, 
And in a moment makes them deſolate. 
Count. Victorious Talbot! pardon my abuſe : 
I find, thou art no leſs than fame hath bruited,“ 
And more than may be gather'd by thy __ 
Let my preſumption not provoke thy 1 

For I am ſorry, that with reverence 


I did not entertain thee as thou art. 


Tal. Be not diſmay'd, fair lady ; nor b 
The mind of Talbot, as you did miſtake ro np” 
The outward compoſition of his body. | 
What you have done, hath not offended me : : 

No other ſatisfation do I crave, 


But only (with your patience,) that we may 


Taſte of your wine, and ſee what cates you have; ; ” 
For ſoldiers' ſtomachs always ſerve them well, 
Count. With all my heart; and think me honoured 


To 0 traſt ſo great a warrior in a wy. houſe. 5 Lee | 


„ To bait is to \proclim with noiſe, to announce loudly. 


SCENE - 


| STERVENGs 


9 


2 


KING HENRY. II. at 
80 0 E N E IV. 
London. T be Temple Gardens | 


© Enter the Earl of SOMERSET, ierten ha Wirwiek: . 


RICHARD FLANTAGENET), VERNON, , and. | another 
Lawyer.“ e DS | 


Plan. Great lords, and gentlemen, what means this 
filence ? | 


| Pare no man anſwer in a caſe of truth? 


Sf. Within the Temple hall we were too loud; 


he garden here is more convenient. 


Plan. Then ſay at once, If I maintain'd che wk; 


Or, elſe, was wrangling Somerſet in the error? ? 


Saf. Faith, I have been a truant in the law; 


7 And never yet could frame my will to it; 
And, therefore, frame the law unto my will, 


Sem. Judge you, my lord of Warwick, then between us. 
War, Between two hawks, which flies the higher _—_ 


Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth, 

Between two blades, which bears the better temper, 
Between two horſes, which doth bear him beſt, 3. 

Between two girls, which hath the merrieſt eye, 

1 have, perhaps, ſome ſhallow ſpirit of judgement 5 
But in theſe nice ſharp quillets of the law, 

Good faith, I am no wiſer than a da . 


Plan. Tut, tut, here is a mannerly forbearance ; : 


he truth appears ſo naked on my fide, 
That any purblind eye may find it out. 


Sam. And on my fide it is ſo well apparel! d, 


© clear, ſo ſhining, and ſo evident, 
Ihat it will glimmer through a blind man's ;ey e. | 


Z | 5 Plus. 


; Read—a lawyer. This ner was 3 Ro Merk, who Was 


| afterward hanged. See . Wyrceſter, p. 478. RiTsSONe. 


2 88 411 the editions, There is apparentiy a want of oppoſition b between - 


4 " the Wo e 1 once read; 


Or elſe was wrangling Somerſet b 1th? nicht? Jonxsox. 5 


13 4, e. regulate his motions moſt adroitly. STESVENS | 


— What bow" 2, 5 > I 
* 
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Plan, Since you are tongue-ty'd, and ſo loath to ſpeak, 


In dumb fignificants 4 proclaim your thoughts : | 
Let him, that is a trueborn gentleman, 
And ſtands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he ſuppoſe that I have pleaded truth, 
From off this briar pluck a white roſe with me.s 
Son. Let him that is no coward, nor no flattezer, 
Put dare maintain the prirty of the truth, 
Pluck a red roſe from of this thorn with me. 


Har. I love no colours; ® and, without all colour 
Of baſe inſinuating flattery, „ 


I pluck this white roſe, with plantagenet. 
Sa. I pluck this red roſe, with young Somerſet 3 , 


And fay withal, I think he held the right. 


Ver, Stay, lords, and gentlemen; and pluck no mores 
Till you conclude—that he, upon whoſe ſide 
Ihe feweſt roſes are cropp'd from the tree, 
Shall yield the other in the right opinion. 

Son. Good maſter Vernon, it is well objected; * 
If 1 have feweſt, i ſubſcribe in filence, | 

Plan. And I. | 

Fer. Then, for the nun ind plainneſ of the caſe, 


1 Pluck 


4 1 fulped we mould 3 M LOoNE. 
| {believe the old reading is the true one, Soy in Lowe's Labour's Lf 


28. Bear this ignificant Us e. a letter] to the country matd, Jaquenetta.“ 


STEVENS. 
5 This js given as the ig of the two badges of the houſes of Vork 


and Lancaſter, whether truly or not, is no great matter. But the prover- 
bial expreſſion 'of aying a thing under the roſe, 1 am perſuades, came from 
e When the nation had ranged itſelf into two great factions, under 
the white and red roſe, and were perpetually plotting and counterplotng 
againſt one another, then, when a matter of faction was communicated by 
either party to his fiend | in the ſame quarrel, it was natural for him to add, 
that he aid it under the roſe; meaning that, as it concerned the ten, 
it was religiouſly to be kept Egret WARBURTON. 


This is ingenious ! What pity, that it is not learned too: > — The roſe 


(as the fables ſay) was the ſymbol of filence, and conſecrated by Cupid to 


Harpocrates, to copceal the lewd pranks of his mother, So common 2 
book as Lloyd's Den, might have inſtructed Pr. Warburton in this. 


Ur rox. 
6 Colours is here uſed ambiguouſly for tints and deceits. Joux So N. 


7 TOR thrown in our Ways juſtly e Jon x N 


N 


. 


KING HENRY VI. 43 


BW! pluck this pale and maiden bloſſom here, 
Giving my verdi& on the white roſe ſide, 


Som, Prick not your finger as you pluck it off; 
Left, bleeding, you do paint the white roſe red, 


And fall on my fide ſo againſt your w 11. 


Ver. If I, my lord, for my opinion bleed, 


Opinion ſhall be ſurgeon to my hurt, 
And keep me on the fide where ſtill I am, 


Sim, Well, well, come on: Whoelſe ?  - 
Lan. Unleſs my ſtudy and my books be falſe, 
The argument you held, was wrong in you 3 1 
Wea SOMERSETS 
In ſign whereof, I pluck a white rofe 0 
Plan. Now, Somerſet, where is your argument? 
Som, Here, in my ſcabbard ; meditating that, 


Shall die your white roſe in a bloody red, 


Plan, Mean time, your cheeks do counterfeit our roſes x 2 
For pale they look with fear, as e | 
The truth on our fide, 

VVV Plantagenet; 

*Tis not for fear; but anger, — that thy cheeks $ 
Bluſh for pure ſhame, to counterfeit our roſes; 
And yet thy tongue will not confeſs thy error. 


Plau. Hath not thy roſe a canker, Somerſet ? 


Som. Hath not thy roſe a thorn, Plantagenet ? 

Plan. Ay, ſharp and piercing, to maintain his tuch; 5 
Whiles thy conſuming canker eats his falſehood. 

Som, Well, I'll find friends to wear my leeding r roſes, 
That ſhall maintain what I have ſaid is true, | | 
Where falſe Plantagenet dare not be ſeen. 
Plau. Now, by this maiden bloſſom in my hand, 
I ſcorn thee and gy faſhion, peeviſh boy. 


6 5 


1 i. e. it is not for for that my checks look pale, but for anger; anger 
produced by this e namely, that 1 cnecks bluſh, &c. 5 
MAL ONE. 


9 80 the old copies read, and rightly. | Me. Theobald altered it to Face. 

tion, not conſidering that by faſhion is meant the badge of the red roſes, 

which Somerſet laid he and lis f friends would be diſtinguiſhed by. Dorey | 
| | | wy 


44 FIRST-FART OF 
Su. Turn not thy ſcorns this way, plantagenet. 
Plan. Proud Poole, 1 will ; and ſcorn both him and thee 
Suf. I'll turn my part thereof into thy throat. 
Som. Away, away, good William De la- Poole! 
We grace the yeoman, by converfing with him. 
War, Now, by God's will, thou wrong'ſt him, Somerſet ; 
His grandfather was Lionel duke of Clarence, 
Third ſon to the third Edward king of England; 
Spring ereſtleſs yeomen 3 from ſo deep a root? 
Plan. He bears him on the place's privilege, “ 
Or durſt not, for his craven heart, ſay thus. | 
Som. By him that mad- me, I'll maintain my words 


On any plot of ground in Chriſtendom : 


Was not thy father, Richard, carl of Cambridge, a 
For 


Mr. Theobald aſks, If Aion Twas no! t the true readirg, wol 9 2 Conti 
immediately reply, 


Turn not thy frorm this way Phentagent: 


: Why ? becauſe Plantagenet had called Somertet, with whom Soft fided, 


geew'fþ * WARBUR TN. 
771. he 


«K this pale and angry roſe— 
% Will l for ever, and my fattion, wear.” MALONE. 


As faſhion might have been meant to convey the meaning afligned to it 


by Dr, Warburton, I have left the text as I found it, allowing at the ſame 
time the merit of the emendation offered by Mr. T Theobald, and counte- 


nanced by Mr. Malone. STEEVENS. 
2 The author miſtakes, Plantagenet's pri grandfather Was 
Edmund of Langley, Duke ef York. His maternal grandfather was 


Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, who was the ſon of Philippa the daughter 
of Lionel Duke of Clarence, That duke therefore was his maternal 


great grea: grandfather. MALONE 
3 1. e. thoſe who have noright'to to arms. Wilks 


4 The Temple, being a religious houſe, was an aſylum, a place of | 


Exemptions from violence, revenge, and bloodſhed. Jounson, 
It does not appear that the Temple had any peculiar privilege at this 


time, being then, as it is at preſent, the reſidence of law-ſtudents. The 
5 author might, indeed, imagine it to have derived ſome ſuch privilege from 
its former inhabitants, the Knights Templars, or Knights Hoſpitalers, 
both religious orders: or blows might have been prohibited by the regu- 
| lations of the Society: or what is equally probable, he might have neither 


Known nor Fared any thing about the matters Rar SON 


| obald with great probability MM Plantagenet - 
afterward uſes the ſame word: | 1 


: Wa 


1 8 
3 1 
52 3 
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KING HENRY VII. 45 


For treaſon executed in our late king's days ? 5 
And, by his treaſon, ſtand'ſt not thou attainted, 
© Corrupted, and exempt ® from ancient gentry ? 
His treſpaſs yet lives guilty in thy blood; | 
And, till thou be reſtor'd, thou art a yeoman. 
Plan. My father was attached, not attainted; 
Condemn'd to die for treaſon, but no traitor ; 
And that I'll prove on better men than Somerſet, 
Were growing time once ripen'd to my will. 
For your partaker Poole, and you yourſelf, 
Il note you in my book of memory, 
Jo ſcourge you for this apprehenſion::s 
Lock to it well; and ſay you are well warn'd, 


Som, Ay, thou ſhalt find us ready for thee fill; 


And know us dy theſe colours, for thy foes; _ 
For theſe my friends, in ſpite of thee, ſhall wear, 
Plan. And, by my ſoul, this pale and angry roſe, 


As cognizance of my blood-drinking hate)? 


Will I for ever, and my faction, wear; 
ntil it wither with me to my grave, 
Dr flouriſh to the height of my degree. 


Suf. Go forward, and be chok'd with thy ambition ! 


And ſo farewell, until I meet thee nekt. Exit. 
BE: S.. Have with thee, | Poole, —Farewell, ambiti ous _ 


Plan. 


This unmetrical line may be ſomewhat harmonized by adopting 2 
practice common to our author, and reading execute, inſtead of executed. 


Thus, in King Henry V. we have create inſtead of created, and contami- 


nate inſtead of contaminated, STEEVENS. | _ 
© Exemft, for excluded. WARBURTON. _ 


P Partaker in ancient language, ſignifies accamplice. So, in Pjalm Ly 
When thou ſaweſt a thief thou didſt conſent unto him, and haſt been 
Fartaler with the adulterers.”” STEEVENS. „„ „ 

Though this word poſſeſſes all the copies, I am perſuaded it did not 

d e.oome from the author. I have ventured to read—reprebenfion 3 and Plan- 

-— Kkzgenet means, that Somerſet had reprebended or reproached him with his 

_— Tather the Earl of Cambiidge's treaton. ThroBALD © 


Apprehenſion, i, e. opinion. WARBURTON» 


? . 3 badge is called a cogniſance a cognoſcendo, becauſe by it ſuch perſons ; ; 
ds do wear it upon their ſleeves, their ſhoulders, or in their hats, are mani- 


Feftly known whoſe ſervants they are. In heraldry the cog niſance is feated | 


vßpon the moſt eminent part of the helmet. ToLLET, 
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go FITRST PART OF 
Plan. How I am brav'd, and muſt perforce endure it! 
War, This blot, that they object againſt your houſe, 
Shall be wip'd out in the next parliament, 
Call'd for the truce of Wincheſter and Gloſter :. 
And, if thou be not then created York, 


Iwill not live to be accounted W nowick- 


Mean time, in ſignal of my love to thee, 


Againſt proud Somerſet, and William Poole, 


Will I upon thy party wear this roſe: 
And here I prophecy, —This brawl to-day 


_ Grown to this faction, in the Temple garden, 


Shall ſend between the red roſe and the white, 
A thouſand ſouls to death and deadly night. 
Plan. Good maſter Vernon, I am bound to you, 
That you on my behalf would pluck a flower. 
Ver. In your behalf full will I wear the ſame. 
Law. And ſo will I. 
Plan. Thanks, gentle fir, 


Come, let us four to dinner: I dare ſay, 
| This A will drink blood another day. * n 


The ſame, A Room in the Tower. 
| Enter MORTIMER „* brought in a chair by tuo Keepers. 


Mor. Kind keepers of my weak decaying age, 


2 Mr. Edwards, in his MS. notes; obſerves, that Shal:ſpeare has varied 


from the truth of hiſtory, to introduce this ſcene between Mortimer ans 


Richard Plantagenet. Edmund Mortimer ferved under men V. in 142 


and died unconfined in Ireland in 1424. Holinſhed ſays, that Mor rtiuer 


was one of the mourners at the funeral of Henry V. 


His uncle, Sir John Mortimer, was indeed priſoner in the Tower, and 


was executed not long before the Earl of March's death, being charg. 

with an attempt to make his eſcape I in order to ſtir up an infurceRion i; 17h 

Wales. STEEVENS. 

A Remarker on this note [| the author of the next] ſeems to think thi 

he has totally overturned ty by quoung the following paflage from va 
oo Gel gti 


Let 


Let 


Arie 
r and 


42 


tinter 


r, and 
jarg«9 
jon n 


- tha! 
Hal! 5 


Gli 6.2 


Let dying Mortimer here reſt himſelf..— 


don, but at Trim in Ireland. 
- Sandford has erroneouſly aſſerted in his Genea/ogical Hiſtory, See King 


KING WENRY VI. 47 


Even 


Chronicle: & During whiche parliament [ held in the third year of Henry 
VI. 1425,] came to London Peter Duke of 


Quimber,—whicie of the 
Duke of Exeter, KG. was hignly t-it. 3 During whych ſeaſon 


Edmond Mortymer, tue laſt Erle of Marche of that name, (whiche long 
tyme had bene reſtrayned from hys liberty and finally waxed lame, 
dilccaſed without yſſue, whoſe inheritance deſcended to Lord Richard 


Plantagenet,“ &c. as if a circutuſtance which Hall meptioned to mark the 


tine of Mortimer's death, neceilarily expla ned the place where it hap= 


ened alſo. The fact is, chat this Edmund Mortimer did not dic in Lon- 


H= did not however die in confinement (as 


Hoy Iii. Part I. Vol, VIII. p. 491, n. 7. ); and whether he ever was 
confined, (except by Owen Glendowzr) SLY be doubt-d, notwithſtanding 
the ailertion of Hall. Hardyng, who liv-dat tho time, ſays he was treated 
with the greateſt kindneſs and caie, both by Henry IV. (to whom ne was 
a cbard,) and by his fon Herry V. See his Chr: cle, 1 543, 501. 229. 
He was certainly at liberty in the year 1415, havin ga fer digg before 
King Henry ſailed from Soutl hampton, divulged ta him in that ton the 
traterous intentions of his brother-in-law Rich«rd Earl of Carabridge, by 
Wich he probabl) y conciliated the friendſnip of che young king, He at 


N us time received a general pardon from Henry, and was employed by him 


In a naval enterprize. 


and held the ſceptre. 
Soon after the acceſſion of King Henry VI. he was confituted by the 


At the coronation of Queen Katharine he attended | 


Engliſh Regency chief governor of Ireland, an office which he executed 
by a deputy of his own appointment. | 5 
he went himſelf to that country, to protect the great inheritance nich 
be derived from his grandmother Philippa, (daughter to Lionel Duke of 
Funde from the incurſions of ſome Iriſh chieftains, who were aided by 


In the latter end of the year 14249 


a body of Scottiſh rovers; but 100n after his arrival dicd of the plague in 


his caſtle at Trim, in January 1624-5. 


This Edmond Mortimer was, I believe, confounded by the aut hor of this 


Play, and by the old hiſtorians, with his kinſman, who was perhaps about 
thirty years old at his death. 
could not have been above thirty years old; for ſuppoſing that his grand- 

mother Philippa was married at fifteen, in 1376, his father Roger could 


not have been born till 1377; and if he married at the ray age of ſixteen, 5 
1 among was born in 1394. 


Edmond Mortimer at the time of his death 


This family had great poiTeflions in Ireland, in conſequence of the 


9 mnriage of Lionel Duke of Clarence with the daughter of the Earl of 


Vitter, in 1360, and were long connected with that country. Lionel was 


; for ſome time Viceroy of Ireland, and was created by his father Edward III. 


Duke of Clarence, in "conſequence of poſſeſſing the honour of Clare; in the 
<cunty of Thomond. 


Edmund Mortimer, Latl of March, who married 
| Fakes 
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48 FIRST PART OF 
Even like a man new haled from the rack, 
So fare my ye * long impriſonment : 


And 


| Philippa the duke” s only daughter, ese him in the government of 


Ireland, and died in his office, at St. Dominick's Abbey, near Cork, in 


December 1381. His ſon, Roger Mortimer, was twice Vicegerent of 


Ireland, and was ſlain at a place called Kenles, in Oſſory, in 1398. Ed- 
mund bis ſon, the Mortimer of this play, was, as has been already men- 
tioned, Chief Governor of Ireland, in the years 1423, and 1424, and 


died there i in 142... Bis nephew and heir, Richard Duke of York, (the 
Plantagenet of this play) was in 1449 conſtituted Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland for ten years, with extraordinary powers; and his ſon George. 


Duke of Clarence (who was afterwards murdered in the Tower) was born 
in the Caſtle of Dublin, in 1450. This prince filled the ſame office which 
ſo many of his anceſtors had poſſeſſed, being conſtituted Chief Governor 


of Ireland for /ife, by his brother wing Edward IV, in the third year of his 


reign. 

Sinee this note was written, I have more preciſely arr the age of 
Edmond Mortimer Earl of March, uncle to the Richard Plantagenet of this 
play. He was born in December 1392, and conſequently was thirty-two 
years old when he died, His anceſtor, Lionel Duke of Clarence, was 
married to the daughter of the Earl of Ulſter, but not in 1360, as I have 
faid, but about the year 1353. He probably did not take his title of 


Clarence from his great Iriſh poſſeſſions, (3s I have ſuggeſted) but rather 


from his wife's mother, Elizabeth le Clare, third daughter of Gilbert de 
Clare Earl of Gloſter, and ſiſter to Gilbert de Clare, the laſt (of that name) | 


Earl of Gloſter, who founded Clare Hall in Cambridge. 


The error concerning Edmund Mortimer, brother-in-law to Richard 
Earl of Cambridge, having been ( kept in captivity untill he died,” ſeems 


to have ariſen from the legend of Richard Plantagenet, duke of Yorke, i in 


The Mirror fer Magiſtrates, 1575, MWALONE. 
It is objected that Shakſpeare has varied from the truth of hiſtory, to 


introduce this ſcene between Mortimer and Richard Plantagenet; as the 


former ſerved under Henry V. in 1422, and died unconfined in Ireland, in 


1424. In the third year of Henry the Sixth, 1425, and during the time 
_ that Peter Duke of Coimbra was entertained in London, «« Edmonde 
Mortimer (ſays Hall) the laſt erle of Marche of that name (which longe 


tyme bad been reſtrayned from hys liberty, and fynally waxed lame) diſceaſed 
without yſſue, whoſe inheritance diſcended to Lord Richard Plantagenet, 
&c, Holinſhed has the ſame words; and theſe authorities, though the 


fact be otherwiſe, are ſufficient to prove that Shakſpeare, or whoever was 
the author of the play, did not intentionally vary from the truth of hiſtory 


to introduce the preſent fcene, The hiſtorian does not, indeed, expreſsly 
ſay that the Earl of March died in the Tower ; but one cannot reaſonably 
ſuppoſe that he meant to relate an event which he knew had happened to 
a free man in Ireland, as happening to a pr pa during the time that a 
| | bs particulak 


1 


f 


KING HENRY VI. 49 


And theſe grey locks, the purſuivants of death, 4 
Neſtor like aged, in an age of care, 
Aer the end of Edmund Mortimer. 


I | Theſe eyes like lamps whoſe waſting oil! 8 5 ſpent, prey 5 


Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent: 5 

Wäeak ſhoulders, overborne with burd' ning grief; 
And pithleſs arms, o like to a wither'd vine 
That droops his ſapleſs branches to the ground; — 
Vet are theſe feet whoſe ſtrengthleſs ab 18 numb, 


© Unable to ſupport this ms of clay,— 


particular perſon was in 44. But, wherever he meant to lay the ſcene 
of Mortimer's death, it is clear that the author of this play under: tood 


him as repreſenting it to have happened in a {9957 pri/ I; an idva, 
indeed his words will bear >? other . a. preceding De 
© may ſerve to corroborate, The etle of March the bas obſerved) was 


| ; "ever kepte in the courte under fach a keper that he could nether doo or 


*attempte any thyng agaynſte the kyng wythout his knowledge, and dyed © 


without iſſue.“ Iam aware, a-d could eafily ow, that ſome of the moſt 


5. W iocerefting events, not only in the Chronicles of Hall and Holinmed, but 


in the Hiſtories of Rapin, Hume, and Smollet, are perfectly fabulous and 
8 Junfoune ded, which are nevertheleſs conſtantly cited and regarded as jncon- 


3 trovert'ble fotts. But, if modern wiiters, ſtanding, as it were, upon the 
by | $ 82 * 


Ge I Laaoulde rs of their predeceflors, and 2 4 0 innumerable other advan- 
| © (ages, are not always to be depended on, what allowances ought we not to 


make for thoſe who had neither Ryymer, nor Dugdale, nerf ox {ford to con- 
u t, who could have no acceſs ty the treaſuries of Cotten or Haren, nor 
waere permitted the inſpection of a public record? If this were the cate 
| 2 with the hiſtorian, what can be expected from the dramatiſt? Hz natu- 
rally took for facꝭ what he found in 5: tory, and is by no means aniwerable 
for the miſinformation of his authority. RITSoN. | 


3 1 know not whether Milton did not take from this hint che lines with 
- which he opens his tragedy. Jenn So. 
ee from the beginning of the lat ſcene of the third my of the 
PiconJe of Euripides. STEEVENS. | 


* Purſu vants. The heraids chat, forerunning debe proclaim its ap- 


| - proach. JOHNSON, 


Exigent, end. Jou xsox. | 
o Pith was uſed for marrozy, and guratively, for Prencth, | Joux$0x. 
In the firſt of theſe ſenſes it is uſed in Othello: : 
& For fince theſe arms of mine nad even years? 1 5 V. 
dd, figuratively, in Hamlet: 8 3 
5 60 And enterprizis of great pick and mome 15 | 
| S$Tz kv EM 
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FIRST PART WE: 


Swift. winged with deſire to get a grave, 
As witting I no other comfort have. 
Eut tell me, keeper, will my nephew come? 

15 Nees, Richard Plantagenet, my lord, will come: 
We ſent unto the Temple, to his chamber ; 


8 8 And anſwer was return'd, that he will come. 5 
F' | Mor. Enough; my ſoul ſhall then be fatisfy'd,- 
_w_—_ Poor gentleman ! ! his wrong doth equal mine. 
T8 Since Henry Monmouth firſt began to reign, 
Gf _ (Before whoſe glory I was great in arms,) 
W This loathſome ſequeſtration have I had; 
1 And even ſince then hath Richard _ obſcur x. 
ll; Depriv'd of honour and inheritanc 
W But now, the arbitrator of Geſpairs, 
W | Juſt death, kind umpire of men's miferies,” 
[| Wich ſweet enlargement doth diſmiſs me Hence; 
„ I would, his troubles likewiſe were expir'd, 
6 That lo he * recover r what 1 was lolt, 
W |: „„ | 
Wt | Ener Ricuany PI ANTAGENET, 
"= 
hy 1. Keep. My lord, your loviag nephew ne now is come, 
1 Mor. Richard Plantagenet, my friend ? Is he come ? 
_ = Plan, Ay, noble uncle, thus ignobly us'd, 

| Your nephew, late-deſpiſed Richard, comes, 
lf Mor. Direct mine arms, I may embrace his neck, 


And in his boſom ſpend my latter gaſp : 

O, tell me, when my lips do touch his cheeks, 
That I may kindly give one fainting Kiſs.— 

| And now declare, ſweet ſtem from York's great ſtock, 
i} Why didft thou ſay—of late thou wert deſpi pis'd ? 

OP Plan, Firſt, lean thine aged back againſt mine arm; 3 
3 And, in that eaſe, I'll tell thee my diſeaſe,” 
| {8 This day, in argument upon a caie, 
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1 Some words there grew 'twixt Somerſet and me: 
] | = Among which terms, he us'd his laviſh onze, i 
1 7 That! is, he that terminates or concludes miſery. The expreſiion is 
1 har ſh and forced 2 5 | az 
1 | 5 j. e. lately deſpiied, M. Mason. 8 0 
= 1 | 9 Diſeaſe ſeems to be here wneaſincſt, or ahmen. Jonxsox. 
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KING HENRY VL | Fe. 
And did upbraid me with my father's death ; _ 
Which obloquy ſet bars before my tongue, 

Cle with the like I had requited him: | 
1 herefore, good uncle, —for my father's ſake, 1 
In honour of a true Plantagenet, 

And for alliance' ſake, - declare the cauſe 


My father, earl of Cambridge, loſt his head. 


Mor. That cauſe, fair nephew, that imprifon'd me, 
And hath detain'd me, all my flow'ring youth, 
Within a loathſome dungeon, there to pine, 

Was curſed inftrument of his diſeaſe, 

Plan, Diſcover more at large what cauſe that was 
For Jam ignorant, and cannot gueſs. 

Mor. I will; if that my fading bicath nerralt, 
And death approach not ere my tale be done, 

Henry the fourth, grandfather to this king, 
Depos'd his nephew Richard; Edward's ſon, 
: he frſt-begotten, and the lawful hair 
F Edward | king, the third of that deſcent :_ 
Daring whoſe reign, the Percizs of the north, 
binding his uſurpation moſt unjuſt, 
ndeavour'd my advancement to the throne : 
Fd. e reaſon mov'd theſe warlike lords to this, 
for that (young king Richard thus remoy d, 
K caving no heir begotten of his body,) 
[ was the next by birth and parentage z 
For by my mother L derived A „ 
So : N From 


* 


CET 


power of the Latin repos, and is uſed with great laxity among our ancient 
Engliſh writers. Thus in Othello, Iago tells Braþantio=he hall © have 
his nepbews (i. e. the children of his o dau Saber! nelgh to him. | 
| OT FEVENS. | 
It would be ſurely b etter to r read couſin, the meaning which nepherw 
ought to have in this place. ir, Steerens only proves that the word 
nel betvs is ſometimes uſed for 23 child, n, ben is very vain Both 
cle and nepheꝛv might, however, formerly ſignify chr. See the Mena- 
7 55 Vol. II. p 193. In The Second Part of the 5 raigne of 
K. Jobn, Prince Henry calls his couſin the Baſtard, « uncle,” RIH Sox. 
4 believe the miſtake here aroſe ſrom the author s ignorance; and d that 
KC conceived Richard to be Henry's nephew. Maron E. 


—— Lis nephew Richard ;] Thus che old copy. Modern editors 
= read—his coin. but without neceſſity. Nephew has ſometimes the 
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But now thy uncle is removing hence; 


5 FIRST PART OF. 


From Lionel duke of Clarence, the third ſon | 
'To king Edward the third, whereas he, 


From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 
Being but fourth of that heroick line, 
But mark; as, in this haughty great attempt, 


They laboured to plant the rightful heir, 


I loſt my liberty, and they their lives. 


Long after this, when Henry the ſifth.— 
Succeeding his father Bolingbroke, — did reign, 5 
Thy father, earl of Cambridge, then derivd 


From famous Edmund Langley, duke of York,— 


Marrying my fiſter, that thy mother was, 
Again, in pity of my hard diſtreſs, 


Levied an army; weening to redeem, 
And have inſtall d me in the diadem : 


But, as the reſt, ſo fell that noble earl, 


And was beheaded. Thus the Mortimers, 
In whom the title reſted, were ſuppreſs'd. 


Plan. Of which, my lord, your honour is the laſt, 
Mor. True; and thou ſeeſt, that I no iſſue have ; ; 


And that my fainting words do warrant death : 


Thou art my heir; the reſt, I wiſh thee gather: 5 
But yet be wary in thy ſtudious care. 

Plant, Thy grave admoniſhments prevail with me : 
But yet, methinks, my father's execution 


Was nothing leſs than bloody tyranny. 


Mor. With filence, nephew, be thou politick ; 
Strong-fixed i is the houſe of Lancaſter, | 
And, hike a mountain, not to be remov'd. 


3 Hanghy 15 beb. Jounson., 
So,! in the fourth act: N oy 
Valiant and virtuous, full of baughty courage.” 
STEEVENS. 


4 Here k is again another falGfication of hiſtory, Cambridge levied no 


army, but was apprehended at Southampton, the night before Henry failed 


from that town for France, on the information of this very Edmund 


Mortimer, Earl of March. MALON T. 


S The ſenſe is, — I acknowledge thee to be my hits the conſequences. 


which may be collected from thence, I FeCOmmEns it to thee to draw. 
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KING HENRY VII. 83 
As princes do their courts when they are cloy' * 5 
vith long continuance in a ſettled place, 1 
Plan. O, uncle, would ſome part of my young years 


Might but redeem the paſſage of your age!“ 


| Mer, Thou doſt then wrong me; as the laught'rer doth, 
Which giveth many wounds, when one will kill. 
Mourn not, except thou ſorrow for my good; 
Only, give order for my funeral; 
And ſo farewell; and fair be all thy hopes!“ . 
And proſperous be thy life, in peace, and war! Dies. 
Plan. And peace, no war, befal thy parting 2 ſou! ! 
In priſon batt thou ſpent : a pilgrimage, 


And like a hermit overpaſs'd thy days 8 
Well, I wilklock his countel in my breaſt; 


And what I do imagine let that teſt. 


Keepers, convey him hence; and! my (elk 


Will ſee his burial better than his lite. — ops 
| [ Exeunt Keepers, be -aring out Nen rler. 


Here dies the duſky torch of Mortimer, 


DL Chok'd | 


6 This W has cine reſemblance to ha of the following lines, 
which are ſuppoſed to be addreſſed by a ma rried lady who died very young, 


to her huſband, The inſcription ie, I think, in the church of T rent: 


% Iramatura per! 3 ſed tu diuturnior annos 
6 Vive meos, conjux optime, vive tuos,”? Macon. | 
This ſuperſtition | is very ancient, Some traces of it may be found in the 
traditions of the Rabbins ; it is enlarged upon in the Alceſtes of Euripides z 
and ſuch offers ridiculed*by Juvenal, Sat. XII. Dion Caſſius in Vis. . 
Hadrian, fol. edit. Hamburgh, Vol. II. p. 1160, infinuates, co: That... 
Hadrian ſacrificed his favourite Antinous with this defign.” See Reiſmari 


Aiudtat. in loc: „ De noſtris annis, tibi Jupiter augeat annos,” laid the 


Romans to Auguitus. See Liſtei's Ne to Fact; P2475 | 
VAILLANT. 

7 Mortimer knew Plantagenet” 8 hopes were fair, but that the eſtabliſ- 
ment of the Lancaſtrian line diſappointed them: ſure, he would wiſh, that 


his „ s fair hopes might have a fair iſſue, | 1 am perfuades the woes 5 
wrote: 5 


and fair be fal thy hopes | 5 ae , 

This ates is received by Sir Thomas Hanmer and Dr. Wabar⸗ 0 
ton. I do not ſee how the readings differ in ſenſe. Fair is lucky, or Fel- ; 
perous, So we ſay, a fair wind, and fair fortune, JonNsoN. | | 

Theobald's amendment is ameteffary; and proceeded from his confound- 
ing Plantagenet's hopes with his pretenſions. His Fee ons were well i 


bounded, but his hopes were not. N. MAsox. 
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Chok'd with ambition © of the meaner ſort: — 


And, for thoſe wrongs, thoſe bitter injuries, 
Which Somerſet hath offer'd to my 3 | 


I doubt not, but with honour to redreſs ; 


And therefore haſte I to the parliament z 


Fatt ec to be reſtored to my blood, 


Or make — 755 ill 9 the advantage ot my good, - { Exit, 


ACT IL, SCENE I, 
The /ame, The Parliament Hove, 


 Fhuriþ. Enter King Maney: ExkTEx, 3 Wan. 
WICK, SOMERSET, ad SUFFOLK ; the Liſhop of Win- 
cheſter, Ri HARD PLANTAGENET, and Others, Cins- 
TER offers 70 or” * E bill; 3 Wincheſter Snatches it, and 
fears M. 


in. Com'ſt thou with 5 premeditated lines, 


5 With written pamphlets ſtudioully devis'd, 
Humphrey of Gloſter ? if thou canſt accuſe, 
Or aught intend'ſt to lay unto my charge, 


Do it without invention ſuddenly; 


As I with ſudden and extemporal ſpeech 


Purpoſe to anſwer what thou canſt 1 N 
Uh, 


2 We are to a the ſpeaker as refle Qing on the ill fortune of 


Mortimer, in being always made a tool of by the Percies of the North in 


their rebellious intrigues; rather than in aſſerting his claim to the crown, | 


in ſupport of his own princely ambition, WAR BURTON. 


_ 9 My ill, is my ill uſage. Marons. | 
2 This parliament was held in 1426 at Leiceſter, though the author of 


this play has repreſented it to have been held in Landa: King Henry 
Was now ein the fifth year of his age. In the firſt parliament which was 


held at London ſhortly after his father's death, his mother Queen Katha- 


rine brought the young King from Windſor to the metropolis, and fat on 
the throne of the pariiament-houſe with the infant in her lap. MaLone. 


3 i. e. articles of accuſatlon, for in th's ſenſe the wore bull was lome | 


times uſed. Aaron E. 


KING HE ENRY VI, 575 


Gh. Preſumptuous prieſt! this place commands my bati- 7 
ence, 
Or thouſhould'ſt find thou haſt thoncard me. 
Think not, although in writing! preferr'd 
The manner of thy vile outrageous crimes, 
That therefore I have forg'd, or am not able 
Verbatim to rehearſe the method of my pen : 
No prelate; ſuch is thy audactous wickedneſs, 
Thy lewd, peſtiferous, and diſſentious pran ko, 
As very infants prattle of thy pride, 5 1 
I hou art a moſt pernicious uſurer; 
Froward by nature, enemy to peace; ; 
Laſcivious, wanton, more than well beſcems 
A man of Thy 0 wrt and degree 
And for thy treachery, What” : more mani fed? 
In that thou laid ſt a trap to take my life, 
As well at London bridge, as at the Tower? 
* Beſide, I fear me, if tay thoughts were ſifted, 
The king, thy ſovereign, is not quite exempt 
From envious malice of thy ſwelling heart. 


Miu. Gloſter, I do defy thee. —Lords, vo ouchſafe 
I o0o give me hearing what 1 hall reply. 
If were covetous, ambitious, or perverſe, 
As he will have me, How am I fo poor? 
Or how haps it, I ſeek not to adyance _ 
= Or raiſe myſelf, but Keep my wonted calling? 
And for diſſention, Who preferreth peace 
More than I do, except I be provok'd? 
No, my good lords, it is not that offends ; _ 
It̃t is not that, that hath incens'd the duke: 5 
It is, becauſe no one ſhould ſway but he; 
Do one, but he, ſhould be about the king; 
And that engenders thunder in his breaſt, 
And makes him roar theſe accuſations forth. 
= Bot he ſhall know, Lam as good— _ 
"0 ed baſtard of wy granifather!— „ . 
1 „„ oe S n. 


4 The Biſhop of Wincheſter was an illegitimate ſon of John of Gaunt, D 


Duke of Lancaſter, by Katharine Swpatord, whom bs dulce afterwards 
| married. MALONE « 
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Left it be ſaid, Speak, fir rab; when you foruld 5 


The ſpecial watchmen of our Engliſh weal; 


Believe me, lords, my tender years can tell, 
Civil diſſention is a viperous worm, 
hat gnaws the bowels of.the commonwealth. — 


What tumult” 5 this? ? 


vagabonds, who often pretended a pilgrimage to Rome, Jon x SN. 


Win. Ay » Iordly fir; For what are you, I pray 8 2 
But one imperious in another's throne ? bg 
Cho, Am I not the protector, ſaucy prieſt ? 

in. And am not I a prelate of the church? # 
Glo. Yes, as an outlaw in a caſtle keeps, | . 
And uſeth it to patronage his theft. i 
Win. Unreverent Gloſter! _ 


Glo. e hen. art reverent 


Touching thy ſolrituat function, not thy life. 


Hin, This Rome ſhall remedy. „ 
Far. Roam thither then.“ 
Som. My lord, it were your duty to forbear. 
Mar. Ay, ſee the biſhop be not overborne, 
Som. Methinks, my lord ſhould be religious, 
And know the office that belongs to ſuch. 
Mar. Methinks, his lord ſhip ſhould be humbler ; 
It fitteth nota prelate ſo to plead, | 
Som. Yes, when his holy ſtate is touch d fi ſo near. 
tar. State holy, or unhallow'd, what of that ? 


Is not his grace protector to the king ? 


Plas, Plantagenet, I ſee, muſt hold his tongue ; 


Muſt your bold verdiet enter talk noth ld: Þ 


Elſe would I have a fling at Wincheſter, [ Aſide. 


K. Hen. Uncles of Gloſter, and of W inchefter, j- 4 


1 would prevail, if prayers might prevail, 
To join your hearts in love and amity. 
. e a ſcandal is it to our crown, 

That two ſuch noble peers as ye, ſhould jar! 


[ 4 noiſe auitbin; Down with the tauny coats! 


„ An uproar, I dare warrant, . 
e e 
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KING HENRY Vi. 57 
Begun through n malice of the biſhop's men. 
| [4 noiſe again; Stones ! Stones! 


1 the Ma yor of London, atiended. 


May: O, my good lords, —and virtuous s Henry, 
Pity the city of London, pity us! _ 
The biſhop and the duke of Gloſter's men, 


Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 
Have fill'd their pockets full of pebble-ſtones 3 ; 


And, banding themſelves in contrary parts, 

Do pelt ſo fait at one another's pate | 
That many have their giddy brains knock'd out: 
Our windows are broke down in every ſtreet, 
And we, for fear, compell d to {hut our ſhops, 


Euter 's ſeirmiſhs ing, the retainers of Gr.osTER and Wincheſter, 1 5 


a bloody fates. 
Ts Hou. We charge y ou, on allegiance to br, 


To hold your ſlaught'ring hands, and keep the Peace. ; 


Pray, uncle Gloſter, mitigate this Ree. 


I. Serv. Nay, if we be 


Forbidden ſtones, we'll fall to it with 0 our teeth. 
2. Serv. Do what ye dare, we a are as reſolute. CN 
| „„ Stirni again, 
Gt, You of my houſehold, leave this peeviſh broil, 
And ſet this unaccuſtom'd fight 6 afide. 5 
3. Serv. My lord, we know your grace to be a man 


Juſt and upright; and, for your royal birth, 
Inferior to none, but his majeſty ; 


And, ere that we will ſuffer ſuch a prince, 
So kind a father of the commonweal, 


To Ve FOE by. a an cen mate, ? 


„„ 5 „„ We 


6 Unaceutin'd? is 2 x indecent, Joux sox, 
7 A boo man. ee e 
It was a term of reproach at the time Ae De men 1 of learning: or men 


affecting to be learned. George Pettie in his Introduction to Gruazz)'s _ 
Civil Con verſation, 1586, ſpeaking of thoſe he calls nice travellers, ſays, 


« if one chance to derive anie word from the Latine, which is inſolent to 
their ears, (as perchance they will take that phraſe to be) they forthwith | 
make a jeſt at it and tearme it an Inkborne t teur me.“ Rind: | 
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53 FIRST PART OF 


We, and oar wives, and children; all will fight, 


And have our bedies flaughter'd by thy foes. , 


1. Serv. Ay, and the v ery parings of our nails 
Shall pitch a field, when we are dead. [ Shirmi/h again, 
Ch... Stay, Ray, I ſay! 
And, if you love me, as you "2 you do, 
Let me perſuade you to forbear a while, 
5 K. tt .O, how this diſcord doth afflict my ſoul — 


5 FS you, my lord of Wincheſter, behold 


My fighs and tears, and will not once relent ? 


Who ſhould be pitiful, if you be not? 
Or who ſhould ſtudy to prefer a peace, 
| i holy churchmen take deli light in broils? 


Mar. My lord protector, yeild ;—yeild Wincheſter ; * 
Except you mean, with obſtinate repulſe,, _ 
'Fo ſlay your ſovereign, and deſtroy the realm. 


Lau ſee what miſchief, and what murder too, 


Hath been enacted through your enmity ; 


Then be at peace, except ye thirſt for blood. 


in. He ſhall ſubmit, or I will never 3 
_ G4, Compaſſion on the king commands me ſtoop ; s 
. Or, I would ſee his heart out, ere the prieſt 


Should ever get the privilege of me. 


Jar. Behold, my lord of Wincheſter, the duke 


Hath baniſh'd moody diſcontented fury, 
As. by his ſmoothed brow, it doth appear : 
V by: look you {till ſo lern and tragical? 


610. Here, Wincheſter, I offer thee my hand. 
K. Hen. Fie, uncle Beaufort! I have heard you preach, 
T hat malice was a great and grievous fin: 
And will not you maintain the thing you teach, 


| But prove a chief offender in the ſame ? 


War. Sweet king hoe wy hath a „ 210 — — 


For 


8 1. e. feels an emotion of kind remorſe. Jon x so. 
A kinelly gird is a gentie or friendly reproof. STEEVENS. _ 


The word gird does not here ſignify reproof, as Steevens f appoſesy b but | 


a ivitch, a pang, a yearning of kindneſs. M. Mason, 
I with Mr. M. Maſon had produced any example of gird uſed in the 


| fenſe for which he contends, I cannot e one + for. him, ord mot = 
ee would, STEVIA s. | 6 125 
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KING HENRY VII. 3 
For ſhame, my lord of Wincheſter ! relent ; | TY 


What, ſhall a child inſt ruct you what to do? | 
in. Well, duke of Gloſter, I will yield to o thee; , 
Love for thy love, and hand for hand I give. 

Glo. Ay; but, I fear me, with a hollow heart, 
See here, my friends, and loving countrymen ; 
This token ſer vet for a flag of truce, 
Betwixt ourſelves, and all our followers : 
So help me God, as 1 diſſemble not! 


Vin. So help me God, as I intend it not! 2 | Ajage, 


K. Heu. O loving uncle, kind duke of Gloſter, | 
How joyful am I made by this contrict! 
Away, my maſters! trouble us no more; 
But join in friendſhip, as your lords have done. 
1. Serv. Content ; i to the e 8 
2. Serv. 7 And ſo will 1. 
3. Serve And 1 will ſee what phy fick the tavern affords. 
| [Exeunt Servants, Mayor, Se. : 
ar. Accept this ſcroll, moſt gracious ſovereign ; 
Which in the right of Richard Tiantagenet- 


We do exhibit to your majeſty. 


lo. Well urg d, my lord of Warwick er, beet 
prince, 


An if your grace mark every eee 


You have great reaſon to do Richard Vt 
Eſpecially, for thoſe occaſions 


At Eltham-place I told your majeſty, 


K. Hen. And thoſe occaſions, uncle, were + force: : | 


Therefore, my loving lords, our pleaſure 1 is, 


That Richard be reſtored to his blood. 
War. Let Richard be reſtored to his blood; 


| So ſhall his father's wrongs be recompens'd. 


Win. As will the reft, to willeth Winchefter: | 
N. Hen, If Richard will be true, not that alone, 


But all the whole inheritance I give, 
That doth belong unto the houſe of * ork, 
From whence you ſpring by lineal deſc ent. 


Plan, Thy humble ſervant vows obedience, 5 


And humble ſervice, till the point of death. 


Bo e Stoop 0 and ſet your knee againſt my e 
0d - And 
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6% FIRST PART OF 
And, in reguerdon 9 of that duty done, 
1 girt thee with the valiant ſword of Vork: 


_ Riſe, Richard, like a true Plantagenet ; 
And riſe created princely duke of York. 


Plan, And fo thrive Richard, as thy 500 may fall! 
And as my duty ſprings, ſo periſh they 
That grudge one thought againſt your majeſty ! 

All. Welcome, high prince, the mighty duke of Vork! ! 
Som, Periſh, baſe * prince, ignoble duke of Tore! FE 
LA do. 

Gb. Now will it beſt avail your majeſty, 
To croſs the ſeas, and to be crown'd in France : 4 
The preſence of a king engenders loye 
Amongſt his ſubjects, and his loyal friends; : 
As it diſanimates his enemies. 

K. Hen. When Gloſter ſays the word, ling Henry goes; 


For friendly counſel cuts off many foes. 


Cle. Your ſhips already are in readineſs, | 


Exe uni all bat Exer f 


= Ay, we may march! in England, or in F rance, 
Not ſeeing what is likely to enſue: = 

This late diflention, grown betwixt the peers, 

Burns under feigned aſhes of forg'd love, 


And will at laſt break out into a flame: 


As feſter'd members rot but by degrees, 

Tal bones, and fleſh, and ſinews, fall away, 
So will this baſe and envious diſcord breed. 
And now I fear that fatal prophecy, 
Which, in the time of Henry, nam'd the fifth ; 

Was in the mouth of every ſucking babe, — 


That Henry, born at Monmouth, ſhould win all: 
And Henry, born at Windſor, ſhould loſe all: 
Which is ſo plain, that Exeter doth win 
His days may ini ere chat Nahen time. 2 


SCE E N E. 


9 > Recompence, return. Joun 0M 

It is perhaps a corruption of —regardum, middle Latin. | 88 

2 That is, ſo will the malignity of this diſcord propagate utſelf, and 
advance. JORNSON. 
Ahe Duke of Exeter died ſhortly after the meeting of this parliament, 


and the Earl of Warwick was appointed . or tutor to * ng 8 „ 
His room. ene | 
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F rance. Before Rotien, | 
Enter La PUCELLE d; owls 'd, and Soldiers dreſſed like cont | 


men, with ſacks upon their backs, _ 
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Ly Puc, 'Theſe are the city gates, the gates of Roüen, 
ä | > Through which our policy muſt make a breach: 


2 = r 


Lake head, be wary how you place your words; ik 
Talk like the vulgar fort of market- men, hi 


I 


' 5 That come to gather money for their corn, 
If we have entrance, (as, I hope, we ſhall,) 


ny pt, SELRGBT ge vet Vogt 
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And that we find the ſlothful watch but weak, 

I'll by a ſign give notice to our friends, A 
Tlhat Charles the Dauphin may encounter them. | i 
Tf 1. $21, Our ſacks ſhall be a mean to ſack the city , | 
And we be lords and rulers over Roũen; 3 | 1 
= - Therefore wel Kock. [ Rnocks, 1 
135 Guard. | Within. ] Qui eft Ia? „ 7 

12 5 Puc. Paiſans, pauvres gens de France : 

Poor market-folks, that come to {ell their corn. 

= | Guard. Enter, go in; the market-bell is rung, 


[Opens the gates, 8 
PMs Now, Role, I I wake thy 16 to the ground. 


[PUCELLE, Oc. enter the 610. : 


Buer CranuEs, Baſtard of Orleans, Ar gv, and 
| Forces. | 


Char, Saint Dennis bleſs this happy 1 5 
And once again we'll fleep ſecure in Rüen. 
Bat. Hereenter'd Pucelle, and her practiſants: 5 
Now ſhe is there, how will ſhe ſpecify | 
Where 1s the den ang lateſt . ls | - 
F 255 Lim 


8 Faltaff has the fins dts, towing kia bottle of ſack: ; 6 * Here s 

chat will ſack a city.' STEEVEX S. - 

5 Pra#ice, in the language of that time, was treachery, and perhaps i by 
the ſofter ſenſe ſtr atagems Erne t. are chere fore rafederates in 2 5 + 
ems. F | | EE 
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62 FIRST: PART OF 
Alen. By thruſting out a torch from yonder tower ; 


Which, once diſcern'd, ſhows, that her meaning is, — 
No way to that,“ for weakneſs, which ſhe enter d. 


Enter „ uckrrr on a batilement; bolding out a torch 
burning. 


Puc. Behold, this is the happy wedding torch, 
That joineth Roiien unto her countrymen z 
Bur burning fatal to the Talbotites. 
Baſ?. See, noble Charles! the beacon of our Head, 
The burning torch in yonder turret ſtands, 
Char, Now ſhine it like a comet of revenge, 
A prophet to the fall of all our foes ! | 
Alen. Defer no time, Delays have dangerous ends; 
Enter, and cry—The Dauphin . /—preſently, = 
And then do execution on the watch. ns | T by c enters 


Alarums, Euter Talker , and certain F ngliſh. 


Tal. France, thou ſhalt rue this treaſon with thy tears, 
If Talbot but ſurvive thy treachery.— 
Peucelle, that witch, that damned ſorcereſs, 

Hath wrought this helliſh miſchief unawares, 

That hardly we elcap'd: the proce of France. 7 


[Exennt to : be tow, 


hom: : Excurſions 718 "Water. from WY town, Brnprond. 5 
brought in fiel, in a chair, with TALBOT, BuxGuUnDY, 
aud the Engliſh forces. Then, enter on the walls, La Pu— 
CELLE, CHARLES, BASTARD, ALENGON,* ard bers. 


Puc. Good morrow, gallants! want ye corn for bread ? 
; F think, the duke of . will faſt, = 
| eiore 


6 That i is, 210 way Pa to that, no way fo fit as that. Jon xsoN. 
7 Pride ſiguiſies the os Peroe/, as the ſame ſpcaker ſays afterwards, 
” Act IV. ſc. vi: 

e « And from the pride of Gallia refeu'd thee.” | 18 
One would think this plain enough. But what won't a puzzling eritick 
obſcure! Mr. Theobald ſays - Pride of France is an abjard and unmeaning - 
expreſſicn, and therefore alters it-to prize of France; and in this 3 is followed 

by the Oxford editor. WARBURTON. 
5 Alengon Sir T. Hanmer bas. replaced here, inſtead of Reignier, be- 
cauſe Alzngon, not Reignier, fears! in the — ſcene.. JenxNsο&, 
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es KING HENRY. VI. 1 
Pefore he I buy again at ſuch a rate: | 


"F'was full of darnel ; 9 Do you like the taſte ? 
Baur. Scoff on, vile fiend, and ſhameleſs courtezan ! Y - 


1 truſt, ere long to choke thee with thine own : 
And make thee curſe the harveſt of that corn. 


Char. Your grace may ſtarve, perhaps, before that time. 


Bed. O, let no words, but deeds, revenge this treaſon ! 


Puc. What will you do, good grey - -beard ? break a lance, | 
- And run a tilt at 80215 within a chair? 


Tal. Foul fiend of France, and hag of all deſpite, 
Encompaſs'd with thy luſtful paramours! 
Becomes it thee to taunt his valiant age, 


And twit with cowardice a man half dead? 


Damſel, FIL have a bout with you again, 
Or elſe let Talbot periſh with this ſhame. 


Pu. Are you ſo hot, fir — Vet, Pucelle, hold the peace ; 35 
It Talbot do but thunder, rain will follow, — | 
TarBor, and the reſt, conſult zogether, | 


God ſpeed the parliament! who ſhall be the ſpeaker? 
Tal. Dare you come forth, and meet us in the field? 
Puc,  Belike, your lordſhip takes us then for rt - 


To try if that our own be ours, or no. 


Tal. I ſpeak not to that railing 3 

But unto thee, Alengon, and the reſt; 

Will ye, like ſoldiers, come and fight it out! 2 
Alen. Signior, no. 
Tal. Signior, hang \—baſe muleteers of France! 5 


fle peaſant foot- boys « do they keep the walls, 


And dare not take up arms like gentlemen. | 
Pac. Away, captains : let's get us from the walls "BE 
F or T means no en by his looks. — 


„% Et careant Jolas cules witiantibus agri. 


Pucelle means to intimate, that the corn ſhe exrilicd with her, had os 

| duced the ſame effect on the guards of Rotien ; otherwiſe they would = 

have ſeen through her diſguiſe, and defeated ber ee 5 5 
STEVEN oy 


9 44 Darne! 1 (ſays Gerard) burteth the ey, and __ then FEE ir it 
happen either in c:rne fer breade, or drinke.“ Hence the old proverb 
Lolio victitare, applied to ſuch as were dim. N os Thus alſo, ä 

Faſt. I. 69 1: . | 
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1 FIRST PART OF 


Or elſe reproach be Talbot's greateſt fame !— 


The valiant duke of Bedford :—Come, my lord, 


King Arthur, STEVENS. 


God be wi” you, my lord! we came, ſir, but to tell vou 
That we are here. | 


— [Exemnt LA PuceLLe, Oe. Jv the walls, 
1 #1 1 there will we be too, ere it be long, 


x Pe; Fu - 23 0 i 5 8 
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Vow, Burgundy, by honour of thy houſe, 
(Prick 'd on by publick wrongs, ſaſtain'd 3 in France,) | =_ 
Either to get the town again, or die: _.--- nt 
And I,—as ſure as Engliſh Henry lives, - 1 
And as his father here was conqueror; 5 5 
As ſure as in this late- betrayed town 1 
Great Cœur. de- lion's heart was buried; 
So ſure J ſwear, to get the town, or die. —_—— 
Bur. My vows are equal partners with thy vows, 1 755 3 
Tal. But, ere we go, regard this dying prince, 


Wie will beſtow you in ſome better place, 
Fitter for ſickneſs, and for crazy age. | 
Bed. Lord Talbot, do not ſo diſhonour me: 


Here will I fit before the walls of Rouen, = E 
And will be partner of your weal, or woe. = 


Bur. Courageous Bedford, let us now perſuade you, FE 
Bed. Not to be gone from hence; for once I read, 


That ſtout Pendragon, i in his litter, fick, 


Came to the field, and vanquiſhed his foes: 
Methinks, I ſhould revive the ſoldiers' hearts, 


Becauſe I ever found them as myſelf. 


Tal. Undaunted fpirit in a dying breaſt 1 
Then be it ſo :—Heavens keep old Bedford ſafe ! — 


And now no more ado, brave Burgundy - 
But gather we our forces out of hand, 


And ſet upon our boaſting enemy, 


Exeunt Bux ON DY/, TALBOT, and Fade kavirg . 
Brpronp, and Others. 


Alam: kiel. Euter Sir Joun Vagroure, and 2 
Captain. 


Cab. Whither away, fr John Faſtolſe, in \ ſuch haſte ? _ 
| Q 


ha This hero was Uther Pendragon, brother to Ae and father to 
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| | | Now where” s the Baſtard's 8 and Charles his glecks ? | 
| What, | 


KING HENRY VI. 65 
Faft. Whither away? to ſave myſelf by flight ; 3 
We are like to have the overthrow again. 
Cap. What! will you fly, and leave lord Talbot? ? 
F., "ys | 
All the Talbots i in the world: to ſave my —_ Exit. 


Cap. e 8 22 1ll fortune follow thee! [Exit 


Retreat : . Exenrh os, Eater from the town, Li ocz re, 


ALE NgON, CHARLES, Tc. and 3 


Ped. Now, quiet ſoul, depart when heaven pleaſe; 
For have ſeen 4 our enemies' overthrow, 
What is the truſt or ſtrength of fooliſh ma 
They, that of late were daring with their dot, ; 
Are m and lain by wen to ſave themſelves. 


| Dies, and i is carried of i in bi chair, 


| Harun: Enter Taivor; BozouxDy, and Others, : 


T7; al. Loſt, and recover'd in a oy again! 
This is a double honour, Burgu 
Yet, heavens have glory for 2 N vidory | | 
Bur. Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Fnſhrines thee in his heart; and there erects 
Thy noble deeds, as valour $ monument. 
Tal, Thanks, gentle duke, But where i is Pucelle now. ? 
think, her old familiar is aſleep : 


31 ks no doubt that it was the exaggerated repreſentation of Sir John 
Faſtolfe*s coouardice which the author of this play has given, that induced 


Shakſpeare to give the name of Falſtaff to his knight, Sir John Faſtolfe 


did indeed fly at the battle of Patay in the year 1429 3 and 1s reproached 


by Talbot in a ſubſequent ſcene, for his conduct on that occaſion; but no 
hiſtorian has ſaid that he fled before Rouen. The change of the name 
| had been already made, for throughout the old copy of this * this flying | 
E general 1 is erroneouſly called Falftaffe, Malo g. | 


So, in &. Luke, ii, 29: © Lord, now letteſt thou oy ſervant a depart 


in peace, for mine eyes have ſeen thy ſalvation.” ST EEVENS. 


ny aCtion before that town. Ma LOND. 
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5 The Duke of Bedford died at Rouen in Septrinber, 143 55 but not bs 
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66 FIRST PART OFT 
What, all a- mort ? Roüen hangs her head for grief, 
That ſuch a valiant company are fle]... 

Now will we take ſome order in the town,“ 

Plaeing therein ſome expert officers; _ 

And then depart to Paris, to the king; 

For there young Henry, with his nobles, lies. 
Bur. What wills lord Talbot, pleafeth Burgundy, 
Tal. But yet, before we go, let's not forget 

The noble duke of Bedford, late deccas'd, 

But fee his exequies fulfilPd in Rouen; 

A braver ſoldier never couched lance, | 1 
A gemler heart did never ſway in court: | = 
1 But kings, and mightieſt potentates, muſt diem E 
1 For that's the end of human m ſer . IArcunt. 
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N Tie fame, The Plains near the City, 
Enter CHAA LIS, the Baſtard, Al ENZO, La PUcELLY, 1 
JJ “!! L 
Pac, Diſmay not, princes, at this accident, 1 
Nor grieve that Roüen is ſo recovered ; _ 1 


Care is no cure, but rather corroſive, 
For things that are not to be remedy d. 
Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while, | a 
And like a peacock ſweep along his tail; | = 
We'll pull his plumes, and take away his train, Pm 9 
If Dauphin, and the reſt, will be but rul'd. 
Cpbar. We have been guided by thee hitherto. 
1 And of thy cunning had no diffidence; 
One ſudden foil ſhall never breed diſtruſt. 
= Bat. Search out thy wit for ſecret policies, 
And we will make thee famous through the world. 
Alen. We'll ſet thy ſtatue in ſome holy place, 
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| And 
61. e. quite diſpirited z a frequent Galliciſm. So, in The Taming of the . 
Shrew ; | | * | 
c What, ſweeting ! all a-mert 2”) STEEVENS. ; 
7 i. e. make ſome neceſſary diſpoſitions, STEEVENSS = 
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KING -H ENR VI. 67 
And have thee reverenc'd like a bleſſed ſaint; 
Employ thee then, ſweet virgin, for our good. 
Puc, Then thus it muſt be; this doth Joan dey iſe : r 
y fair perſuaſions, m mix'd with ſugar'd words, | 
5 We ill entice the Joke of Burgundy 7 
Io leave the Talbot, and to follow us. 
bar. Ay, marry, ſweeting, if we could do that, 
France were no place for Henry's warriors; 
Nor ſhould that nation boaſt it ſo with ns, 
Fat be extirped from our provinces. 8 6 
Alen. For ever ſhould they be expuls'd from France, 
> Ard not have title of an earldom here. _ 
uc. Your honours ſhall perceive how I will work, . 
| To bring this matter to the wifhed end. [Drums heard, | 
Hack ! by the ſound of drum, you may perceive | 18 
Their on are IE unto Paris-ward. | ER 
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45 Englih March, 3 and 705 ower, at a 40 Ponce, Th 1 
> BOT and his Forces. e : 
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15 = There goes the Talbot, with his colours ſpread 3 „ 1 1 
| And all the troops of Engliſh after him. | CC _ 


F orcs, 


14 French Match! Enter the Date of Bunouxdy ard : 2 \| 


Now, in the nd: comes the Sales: and his; 
Fortune, in favour, makes him lag behind. | 
Summon a parley, we will talk with him. | 
1 5 fendt. 5 
Char, A parley with the duke of Burgundy, _ | 
ur. Who craves a parley with the Burgundy ? ds 
Pac. The princely Charles of France, thy countryman. 
Bur, What ſay'ſt thou, Charles? for I am marching 


| hence, _ 
Char. Speak, Pucelle; and enchant him with thy words, 
d Pur. Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of France! : 
Ho : "My let by humble ame ſpeak to thee, 


5 Bur. 


To extirp is to root out. STEEVENSs 


1 Behold the wounds, the moſt unnatural words, 


One drop of blood, drawn from thy country's boſom, 


„„ FIRST. PART O0 

Bur. Speak on; but be not over-tedious. 

Puc. Look on thy country, look. on fertile France,. 
And ſee the cities and the towns defac'd 

By waſting ruin of the cruel foe! 

As looks the mother on her lowly babe, o 

When death doth cloſe his tender dying eyes, 

See, ſee, the pining malady of France; 


Which thou thyſelf haſt given her woful breaſt! 
O, turn thy edged ſword another way; 
Strike thoſe that hurt, and hurt not thoſe chat help! 


Should grieve thee more than ſtreams of foreign gore; 
Return thee, therefore, with a flood of tears, ; 
And waſh away thy country's ſtained ſpots ! 
Bur. Either ſhe hath bewitch'd me with her words, 
Or nature makes me fuddenly relent. EE | 
Puc. Beſides, all French and France exclaims on thee, | 
Doubting thy birth and lawful progeny, 
Who join'ft thou with, but with a lordly nation, 
That will nat truſt thee, but for profit” s ſake 2 
When Talbot hath ſet footing once in France, 
And faſhion'd thee that inſtrument of ill, 
Who then, but Engliſh Henry, will be lord, 
And thou be thruſt out, like a fugitive ? 
Call we to mind, —and ar but this, for proof; — 
Was not the duke of Orleans thy foe ?. 
And was he not in England priſoner ? A 
But, when they heard he was thine enemy, 
They ſet. him free,? without his ranſom paid, 
In ſpite of Burgundy, and all his friends. 


See 


9 It is plain Shakſpeare wrote—hwely babe, it anſwering to fertile France 
above, which this domeſtic image is brought to illuſtrate, WarBuRTON. 
The alteration is eaſy and probable, but perhaps the poet by loi babe 
meant the babe lying /oww in death. Lowly anſwers as well to fœgons _ | 
and waſting: ruin, as lowely to fertile. Jon NxsoN. | 


2 A miſtake : The duke was not liberated till after Burgundy's decline 
to the French intereſt ; which did not happen, by the way, till ſome years 
after the execution of this very Joan la Pucelle ; nor was chat during the 
| regency. of York, but of Bedford, R1T80N, | 


1 3 My forces and my power of men are yours: — 


KING HENRY VI. 63 
see then! thou fight'ſt againſt thy countrymen, 
And join'ſt with them will be thy flaughtermen, 


; Come, come, return ; return, thou wand' ring lord; 
1 Charles, and the reſt, will take thee in their arms. 


Bur. I am vanquiſn d; theſe haughty words of hers | 


\ gave batter'd me like roaring cannon- ſhot, 3 


Forgive me, country, and {weet country men ! 
And, lords, accept this hearty kind embrace: 


. 1 35 farewell, Talbot ; I'll no longer truft ies, 


Puc. Done like a F renchman ; turn, and turn again! 4 | 
. Char. Welcome, brave duke! wo en makes us 


Tg 


7. 7 
D 


Baſt. And doth beget new courage in our breaſts. 
Alen. Pucelle hath bravely play'd her part in this, 


5 And doth deſerve a coronet af gold. 


Char. Now let us on, my lords, and ij join our powers; pu 


|: - And ſeek how we Ty prejudice the toc. 1 [Excants 
| 1 &S - | 


rn Is 
Faris. 4 Room in the Palace, 


Puter King Hexzy, 818 an ether Lords, Venxox, 
BaSSET, c. To them TaiBor, and ſome of is officers, 5 


Tal. My gracious prince,—and honourable Veen 
Hearing of your arrival in this realm, 
1 have a while given truce unto my 1 Wars, 


To 


3 How theſe lines came hither I know not; there was nothing in the 
ſpeech of Joan haughty or es it was all loft entreaty and mild ex- 
poſtolation. Jon NsOo&. | 

Tau ghty does not mean. v 'olent in this lugs , but elevated, high -ſdirited, 7 
It is uſed in a ſimilar ſenſe, | in two other W in this very play. Ws 

| M. Masox . 

4 The inconſtancy of the French was 1 the lubject of ſatire. 1 | 
have read a diflertation written to prove that the index of the wind upon 
our ſtecples was made in form of a cocky to ridicule the French for their 
frequent changes. Joux N SM. 5 | | 
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Todo my duty to my ſovereign : 


5": 4 confirmed in opinion of it. STEEVENS. - 


| 7 J. e. rewarded. The word was obſolete. even in the time of Shak-. 
ſpeare. STEEVENS. 


In fign whereof, this arm—that hath reclaim d 
To your obedience fifty fortreſſes, 


Twelve cities, and ſeven walled towns of Arength, | 
| Beſide five hundred priſoners of efteem, — 


Lets fall his ſword before your highneſs' feet ; 3 


And, wich ſubmiſſive loyalty of heart, 
1 Aſcribes the gory of his conqueſt got, 
Firſt to my 


od, and next unto your grace. 
. Hen. Is this the lord Talbot, uncle Gloſter, 


That hath fo long been reſilent in France ? 


Glo, Yes, if it pleaſe your majeſty, my liege. 
X. Hen, Welcome, brave captain, and victorious lord! 


When J was young, (as yet I am not old,) 


I do remember how my father faid,5 


A ſtouter champion never handled ſword. 

Lon ig fince we were reſolved of your truth,s 

Tour faithful ſervice, and your toil in war; 
Vet never have you taſted our reward, | 
Or been reguerdbn'd 7 with ſomuch as thanks, 
Becauſe till now we never ſaw your face: 

Therefore, fland up; and, for theſe good deſerts, 
We here create you earl of Shrewſbury ; 


. in our coronation take your place. 
Erema King HENRY, GLOSTER, TALBOr, ard Neblecs 
Ver, Now, fir, to you, "that were ſo hot at ſea, 
Diſgracing of theſe colours that I wear * 
In honour of my noble lord of York,— 
Dar'ſt thou maintain the former words thou fpak'f 2 
Baſ. Yes, ſir ; as well as you dare patronage 


The envious barking of your ſaucy tongue 
- Againſt my lord, the duke of Somerſet. 


Per. Sirral, th y lord I honour as he 18. 


'5 The author of this play was not a very correct hiſtorian. * Was 


but nine months old when his father died, and never ſaw him. 


12 This was the badge of a roſes and not an officer 5 ſcarf, Tol LEr. 


Matows. 


— ſi 


» 


KING HENRY vI. 


2 Why, what is he? as good a man as Vork. 
Ver. Hark ye; not ſo; in witnels, take ye that, . 
[ Str thes birt, 

Baſ Villain, thou know'ſt, the law of arms is duch, 

That, who ſo draws a ſword, tis preſent death ; 9 

Or elſe this blo w ſhould broach thy deareſt blood. 

But I Il unto his majeity, and crave 

I may have liberty to venge this wrong ; 

When thou ſhalt ſee, I'll meet thee to thy coſt. ” 
Ver. Well, miſcreant, I'Il be there as ſoon as you; 


And, after, meet you ſooner than you would, 1 Fs 
9 Shakſpe peare wrote: 
| draws a ſword Ph? E 't's death; | 
1. e. in 1 the court, or in the pr ſence chamber. eee | 


This reading cannot be light, becauſe, as Mr. Edwards obſerved, it 
Ic is, however, a good COMMENT, as it ſhows the 


cannot be pronounced. 
author's meaning. e hor | 
[ believe the line ſhoul 1 be written as it is in the fol'o ; 
That, who ſo draws a ſworgy — RES + 
i. e. (as Dr. Warburton has »blerved) with a menace in the court, or in 
the preſence chamber. STEEVENS. 


Johnſon, in his collection of Eccleft hc Laws, has preſerved the HE 


lowing, which was made by Ina, kin: of t e Weſt Saxons, 693: «If any 
one fight in the king's houſe, let him forfeit all his eſtate, and let the 


IL am told that there are many | 


king deem whether he ſhall live or not.” 
other ancient canons to the ſame purpoſe, Grey. STEEVENS. _. 
Sir William Black tone obſ-rves that, „ by the ancient low before the 


_ Conqueſt, fighting in the king's Palace, or before the king s judges, Was 
puniſhed with death, S9 too, in the old Gothic conſtitution, there were 


many places privileged by law, u bus major reve» tid et ſecuritas debetur, 
ut tem la et 'udicia, Tue ſuncta babebantur, 


nige locus guilibet preſente aut adventante rege. And at preſent with us, by 


the Stat 33 Hen. VIII. C 12. malicious tr: king in the king's palace, 


wherein his royal perſon re ſides, whereby blood is drawn, is puniſhable by 


perpetual impriſonment and fine, at the king? s p. 'eaſure ; and aiſo with 


1915 of the offender's right hand, the lolemn execution of which ſ-ntence 
is przſcribed in the ſtatute at length.” Commentaries, Vol. IV. p. 124. 


« hy the ancient common law, aito before the Conqueſt, ſtriking in the 


king's court of juſtice, or drawing a e cin, was a . yy ” 
iid, Pe . BREED. | 
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Al NN. SS CENE--L + 

| : ; | T he ſame, p 4 | Room of State, | 5 
[ Enter King Henzry, Fi Exk TER, York, SUrroLk, 755 
| SOMERSET, WINCHESTER, Warwick, 1 ALBOT, the 2 
| Governour of Paris, and Others, 5 = 
| l | I 
| | Gl. Lord biſhop, ſet the crown upon his head, * 
DH Wir, God ſave king Henry, of that name the Gxth ! £ 
} Glo. Now, governour of Paris, take 9 oath.— 5 
| | [Gov ernvuur kreels, = 
| That you elet no other ing: but him: =—_ 
| Eſteem none friends, but ſuch as are his friends; 1 = 
i And none your foes, but ſuch as ſhall pretend. 2 I 
| Malicious practices againſt his ſtate: 2 
i! This wall YE do, o help you A God ! =. 
L Ereunt Gov. and his Train, = 
| | Enter Sir Tonk FasToOL: FE, 4 
| Faft. My gracious ſovereign, as I rode from Calais, | 

| To haſte unto your coronation, 

| A letter was deliver'd to my hands 


Writ to your grace from the duke of Bargundy,. 
li Tal. Shame to the duke of Burgundy, and thee ! 
I vow'd, baſe knight, when I did meet thee next, 5 
Jo tear the garter from thy craven's leg,3 L Placking it i | 
(Which I have done) becauſe unworthily 
Thou waſt inſtalled in that high degree. 
Pardon me, princely Henry, and the reſt: 
5 This daftare, at t the battle of TB fo , 


When 


To teat] is to 0 defer gu, to AE oak 30 N. 
3 1. e. thy mean, daſtardly leg. WRALLEV. 
4 The eld copy has—Poifiers, M ALONE. 
Ihe battle of Poictiers was fought in the year 1357, the 310 of King 
Fdward III. and the ſcene now lies in the 7th year of the reign of King 
Henry VL. viz. 1428. This blunder may be juſtly imputed to the play- 
ers or tranſeribers; nor can we very Well juſtify ourſelves tor permitting | it 
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When but in all I Was fix thouſand ſtrong, 
And that the French were almoſt ten to one; — 
Before we met, or that a ſtroke was given, 
Like to a truſty ſquire, did run away; 
In which affault we loſt twelve hundred men; 
Myſelf, and divers gentlemen beſide, 
Were there ſurpriz'd, and taken priſoners. _ 
Then judge, great lords, if I have done amiſs; 


XING HENRY VI. 


Or whether that ſuch cowards ought to wear 


This ornament of knighthood, yea, or no. 


Glo. To ſay the truth, this fact was infamous, 
And ill beſeeming any common man; 
Much more a knight, a captain, and aleader. 

Tal, When firſt this order was ordain'd, my lords, 


Knights of the garter were of noble birth: 
Valiant, and virtuous, full of haughty courage,“ 


Such as were grown to credit by the wars: 


Not fearing death, nor ſhrinking for diſtreſs, 


But always reſolute in moſt extremes.“ 


He then, that is not furniſh'd in this ſort, 
Doth but uſurp the ſacred name of knight, 
Profaning this moſt honourable order; 


And ſhould (if I were worthy to be judge,) 


: , Be quite degraded, like a * born ſwain 


That doth preſume to boaſt of gentle blood. 


x. Hen. Stain to thy countrymen! thou hear'ſt thy doom: 5 
Be packing therefore, thou that waſt a knight; | 


2 Henceforth'v we banith thee, on pain of death,— 
| 15 bas reurr. 


to continue ſo long, as it was too glaring to have eſcaped an attentive | 
reader. The action of which Shakſpeare is now ſpeaking, happened (accord- 
Ing to Holinſhed) « neere unto a village in Beauſle called Pataie, which 


“ From this battell departed without 


anie ftroke it icken, Sir Fobn Faſtalfe, the ſame yeere by his valiante{{= 
elected into the order of the garter. 


we ſhould read, inſtead of Poicttiers. 


his garter, Kc. Holinſhed, Vol. II. p. 601. 


Sr EEVZNS. 
5 Ia: ghty is bers! in its original ſenſe for high. Jours). (. 


61 1. e. in S extremities. STEEVENS. BIOS 
Vos . V. : E And 


But for doubt of miſdealing at this : 
brunt, the duke of Bedford tooke trom him the -image of St. George and 


Monferclet, the French | 
hiſtorian, alſo bears witneſs to this degradation of Sir Joh Faſtolfe. 
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Sent from our uncle duke of Burgundy, 


No 1 more but, plain and bluntly—T: o the bug? 


Or doth this churliſh ſuperſeription : ? - 
Pretend ſome alteration in good will? 


What's here ;—/. have, upon eſpecial cauſer>. = [ Reads, 


| ” monſtrous treachery ! Can this be ſo; 
That in alliance, amity, and oaths, 


"There ſhould be found ſuch falſe diſſembling gulle! * 


5 And give him chaſtiſement for this abuſe ;— 4: 
My lord, how ſay you ? are you not content? 


J ſhould. have begg'd I might have been employ'd. 


3 Provented | is 3 3 a Latiniſm. Mise 
So, in our Liturgy: “ Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings.” 
= | e 2 | 5 STEVENS. 


And now, my lord protector, view the letter 


Glo, What means his grace, that he hath chang'd his file? = 
[Viewing the juper/e «vet = 


Hath he forgot he is his ſovereign. ? 


Mev'd with compaſſion of my country's eoreck, 
Together wwith the pitiful complaints == 
Of ſuch as your oppreſſion feeds upon, 

1 orfaken your pernicians faction, 


Ard join'd with Charles, the rightful bing of F F rance. 


K. Hen. What! doth my uncle Burgundy - ol 
0%, He doth, my lord; and is become your fo. Þ 
K. Hen. Is that the word. this letter doth contain ? ES —_— 


Glo. It is the worſt, and all, my lord, he writes, b 


K. Hen, Why then, lord. Talbot there ſhall talk with him, =_ 


Tal. Content, my liege? Ves; hut that [ am prevented, 7 


K. Heu. Then gather Rrengeb, and march unto. bim I 
 ftraight; q 


5 Let him perceive, how ill we brook his rn” ; | | . 
And what offence it is, to flout his friends. : 


Tal. Igo, my lord; in heart deſiring ſtill, | Wo” 
You my behold confuſion of 5 foes. = : [ Exit, _ 
Enter Ver NON and 2 7 n 
er. Grants me the combat, gracious ſovereign |! 1 : 
Bas. And me, my lord, grant u me the combat 100 55 f 
Tonk. 
ks f 


RING HENRY M. 7; 


York, This is my ſervant; Hear him, noble prince! 
Som. And this is mine; Sweet Henry, favour him! 


K, Hen. Be patient, lords, and give them leave to ſpeak — 
Say, gentlemen, What makes you thus exclaim ? 


And where fore crave you combat? or with whom? 
Ver. With him, my lord; for he hath done me wrong. 
Bas. And I with him; for he hath done me wrong. 


K. Hen. What is that wrong whereof you both complain ? ; 
Firſt let me know and then I'll anſwer you, 


Bas, Crofling the ſea from England into France, 
This fellow here, with envious carping — 5 . 
Upbraided me about the roſe I wear; 

Saying—the ſanguine colour of the leaves 
Did repreſent my maſter's blaſhing cheeks, 


When ſtubbornly he did repugn the truth, 


About a certain queſtion in the law, 


Argu'd betwixt the duke of York and him; 5 


With other vile and ignominious terms: 


In confutation of which rude reproach, 


And in defence of my lord's worthineſs, 
I crave the benefit of law of arms. 


Per, And that is my petition, noble od: 
For though he ſeem, with forged quaint conceit, 
To ſet a gloſs upon his bold intent, 


| Yet know, my lord, I was provok'd by him; 
And he firſt took exceptions at this badge, 


Pronouncing—that the paleneſs of this flower 

Bewray'd the faintneſs of my maſter's heart. 
York, Will not this malice, Somerſet, be left? 
Som. Your private grudge, my lord of York, will out, 


Though ne'er ſo cunnin ply you ſmother it. 
what madneſs rules in brain-fk | 


K. Her. Good Lord: 
e "00 5; 
When, for ſo light and "TEN Ra pl cauſe, 
Such factious emulations ſhall ariſe 


Good couſins both, of York and Somerſet, 


Quiet yourſelves, I pray, and be at DEnee. ; 
York, Let this diſſention firſt be try'd by fight, 
And then your: highneſs ſhall command a peace. 


5 To repugn is to re fn, STFEVENSs 
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And periſh ye, with your audacious prate ! 4 
Preſumptuous vaſſals! are you not aſham'd, TÞ 
With this immodeſt clamorous outrage 


Quite to forget this quarrel, and the cauſe, — _ 
And you, my lords,—remember where we are; 
In France, amongſt a fickle wavering nation: 
If they perceive diſſention in our looks, 
And that within ourſelves we diſagree, 
How will their grudging ſtomachs be provok'd 
To wilful diſobedience, and rebel? | 

_ Beſide, What infamy will there ariſe, 


Som. The quarrel toucheth none but us alone; 
Betuixt ourſelves let us decide it then. 
Fork, There is my pledge; accept it, Somerſet. 
Ver. Nay, let it reſt where it began at firſt, _. 
Nas. Confirm it ſo, mine honourable lord. 
Glo. Confirm it ſo? Confounded be your ſtrife! 


To trouble and diſturb the king and us? | 

And you, my lords, —methinks, you do not well, 

To bear with their preverſe objeQions ;> 

Much leſs, to take occaſion from their mouths 

Jo raiſe a mutiny betwixt yourſelves ; 

Let me preſuade you take a better courſe, 
Exe. It grieves bis highneſs ;—Good my lords, be friends, | 
K. Hen, Come hither, you that would be combatants; _ 

Henceforth, I charge you, as you love our fayour, 


When foreign princes ſhall be certify 'd, 


That, for a toy, a thing of no regard, Do an, 5 


King Henry s peers, and chief nobility, 
Deftroy'd themſelves, and loſt the realm of France | ? 


O, think upon the conqueſt of my father, 


* 


My tender years; and let us not forego 


That for a trifle, that was bought wit blood! 


Let me be umpire in this doubtful ſtrife. 
J ſee no reaſon, if 1 wear this roſe, [Putting o on a red roſes ; 
'That any cne ſhould therefore be ſuſpicious 


I more incline to Somerſet, than Vork: 
Both are my kinſmen, and I love them both: 


1 | 
As well they may upbraid me with my crow, ; 
Fecauſe, forſooth, the king of Scots i is crown d. : 


But 


———— 1 * CEO = VOY 
. VGVOC( C CEE 


But your Liſcretions Babe can perſuade, 
Than J am able to inſtruct or teach: 

And therefore, as we hither came in peace, 
So let us {till continue peace and love, — 
Couſin of Vork, we inſtitute your grace 
To be our regent in theſe parts of France: — 


And good my lord of Somerſet, unite 


Your troops of horſemen with his bands of foot; — 
And, like true ſubjects, ſoas of your Pines, y | 


Go cheerfully together, and digeſt 


Your angry choler on your enemies. 
Ourſelf, my lord protector, and the reſt, 
After ſome reſpite, will return to Calais; 


From thence to England; where I hope ere long 


To be preſented, by your victories, | 
With Charles, Alengon, and that traiterous rout, 


Flauriſb. Exeunt King Rennr, Guo. Sou. Win. 


SUF, and BassET., _ 

War, My lord of York, 1 demie you 5 the king 
Prettily, methought, did play the orator, 
\ York, And ſo he did; but yet 1 like it not, 
1a that he wears the bad; ge of Somerſet, 

War, Tuſh! that was but his fancy, blame bla not z 
I dare preſume, ſweet prince, he thought no he rm. 

York, And, if I wilt, he did, - But let it reſt; 
Other affairs muſt now be managed. 


[ Exeunt Lokk, Wannwtce and 8 | 


Exe, Well didft thou, Richard, to ſuppreſs thy voice: 


For, had the paſſions of thy heart burſt out, 

I fear, we ſhould have ſeen decipher'd there 
More rancorous ſpite, more furious raging broils, - , 
Than yet can be imagin'd or ſuppos'd. 


But howſoe er, no {imple man that ſees. 
This 3 Jarring diſcord of nobility, 


badge of Somerſet, his enemy; Warwick defires h:m not to be offended at 


it, as he dares ſay the king meant no harm. To which Vork, yet unſatisfied, 
haſtily adds, in a menacing tone, — I, I thought be did z but be inſtantiy 
checks his threat with, let it reſt. It is an example of a en figure, | 


which our author has elſewhere uſed, R1 T'SON. 
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This ſhould'zing of each other in the court, 


This factious bandying of their favourites, 


But that it doth preſage ſome 11 event. 


_ *Tis much, when ſcepters are in children's hands; 
But more, when envy breeds unkind divifion 3 


p | There comes the ruin, there — confuſion. Ex. 


SCENE II. 


France. Befare Bou deaur. 
Euler Targor, With his F orceß. 


* 1 G0 to the gates of Bourdeaux, trumpeter, 


| Summon their hover unto the wall, 


Tr umpet Hundi a parliy. 2 on nts a. the General . x 
the French Forces, and Others, 


3 olim John Talbot, captains, calls you forth, 


Servant in arms to Harry king of England; 


And thus he would ,—Open your. city gates, 
Be humble to us; call my ſovereign yours, 
And do him homage as obedient ſubjects, 
And I'll withdraw me and my bloody power; 
ut, if you frown upon this proffer'd peace, 0 
You tempt the fury of my three attendants, | | 
; Lean famine, quartering ſteel, and climbing fires 


Who, in a moment, even with the earth 

Shall lay your ſtately and air-braving en, 

* you forſake the offer of theis . = | 4 1 
. 


2 —ijt doth Heh Sink Fly 3 That! is, it doth preſage to him th at . 


ſees this diſcord, &c, that ſome ill event will Rappeo. MALONE. 
In our author's time, this phraſe meant Lis range or wonderful, 
| | e | 
fs much, is a colloquial phraſe, ad the meaning of it, in many inſtances, | 
can be gathered only from the tenor of the ſpeech in which it 


occurs. On the preſent occaſivn, I believe, it ſignifies — Tis an alarmirg 


ircumſtarce, a thing of great conſequence, or f much weights STFEEVENS» 
+ Envy in old Engliſh writers Geguently means , Uniind is 
un natural. MaioNx, | 
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A KING HENRY Vs 


Gn, Thou ominous and fearful owl of death, 
Our nation's terror, and their bloody ſcourge! 
The period of thy tyranny approacheth. 
On us thou canſt not enter, but by death: 
For, I proteſt, we are well fortify'd, 
And ſtrong enough to iſſue out and fight : 7 
If thou retire, the Dauphin, well appointed, 
Stands with the ſnares of war to tangle thee: 
On either hand thee there are ſquadrons pitch LY 


Jo wall thee from the liberty of flight; _ N 


And no way canſt thou turn thee for redreſs, | 
But death doth front thee with apparent ſpoil, 
And pale deſtruction meets thee in the face. 

Ten thouſand French have ta'en the ſacrament, | 
Jo rive their dangerous artillery? 

Upon no chriſtian ſoul but Engliſh Talbot. 

Lo! there thou ſtand'ſt, a breathing valiant Gs 
Of an invincible unconquer'd ſpirit: 
This is the lateſt glory of thy praiſe, 

That . s Oy W due thee withal ;® 


V’ 


8 1 to not a eres the . rive artery; ; perhaps it Wilke be 
to drive; we ſay to drive a blyw, and to drive at @ man, when we mean to 


e furious aſſzult. Jonxsox. 


To rive ſeems do be uſed, with ſome deviation from its common mean- | 


ing, in Anthony and Clecpatra, Act IV. ſc. ii: 
| „The foul and body rive not more at parting." * Srrxvzxs. 


Rive their art! ery ſeems to mean charge their artillery fo much as to ; 


endanger their bur tins. ToLLET. 


To rive their artillery means only to fre their artillery,—To rive is to- 
burſt z and a cannon, when fired, has ſo much the appearance of burſting, 


that, in the language of poetry, it may de well faid to . We * 


cloud bu: its, when it thuaders. M. Mas ON. 


6 To due is to endue, to deck, to grace. Jounson, 


Tob nſon ſays in his Dictionäry; that to due is to pay as due; al quotes- 5 
this pallage as an example. Pofſibiy that may be the true meaning of it. 
M. Magon.. 
It means, I think, to honour by giving thee thy 4 thy merited elogium,. 
Due was ſubſtituted for dero, the reading of the old copy, by Mr. T heobald. . 


Dow was ſometimes the old ſpelling of =, as Hero was of Hugh. 


MALON E. 5 
The old copy e thee withal; ; and perhaps rightly. The dew | 


of Pro din is an expreſſion I have met ach! in other boets. STEEVENS» | 
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S Ew FIRST PART QF 
For ere the g glaſs, that now begins to run, 
1 Finiſh the proceſs of his ſandy hour, 5 
i; Iheſe eyes, that ſce t' e now well-col.ur d, 
= Shall {ee thee wither d, bloody, pale, and dead. 
| [Drum of ar * 
Hark! bark! the Dauphin's « drum, a mY bell, 
, Sings heavy mulick to thy timorous ſoul ; 
And mane ſhall ring thy dire departure out. 
+  FExeunt General, & c. from the wall. 
5 9. 57 He fables not, I hear the enemy ;— | 
Out, ſome light horſemen and peruſe theie wings,— | 
1 negligent and heedleſs diſcipline ! 
How are we park'd, and bounded in a pale; 
A little herd of England's timorous deer, 
Maz'd with the yelping kennel of French curs! 
If we be Engliſh deer, be then in blood: 
Not raſcal- like, s to fall down with a pinch ; 
But rather moody mad, and deſperate ſtags, 
Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of Ren,” Fl 
And make the cowards ſtand aloof at bay: +. - 
Sell every man his life as dear as mine, | . 
And they ſhall find dear deer of us, my Giends = w_ 
God, and ſaint George! Talbot, and England's right! 1 
x roſper our colours i in his e * h 5 
gs | 
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8 80 E N E: III. 
Þ lains in Gaſcony. 
Enter Youu, with Forces ; to bim a Meſſenger, 


| York. Are not the ſpeedy ſcouts return'd again, 
That dogg'd the mighty army of the Dauphin? 
Mee. They atereturn'd, my lord ; and give it out, 
That het is ee to Bourdeaux with his Joe's: 5 


I 


| 7 Pe in high ſpirits, be of true mettle. Joungone | 
175 was a phraſe of the foreſt. MALONE-« . 
ö A : aſcal deer is the term of chaſe for lean poor deer. TounsoN: 


9 Continuing the image of the ders he owes the lance to be thei: 
horns, Jon x SN. | 


KING HENRY VL > 


To Goht with Talbot: As he march'd along, 
By your efpials were diſcovered _ 


Iwo mightier troops than that the Davphin led; 
Which join'd with him, and made their march for Bou rdeaux. 8 


Tork. A plague upon that villain Somerſet; 


That thus delays my promiſed ſupply 
Ot horſemen, that were levied for this ſiege! 


Renowned Tathot doth expect my aid; 


And Iam louted 2 by a traitor villain, 


And cannot help the noble chevalier: 
God comfort him in this neceſſity! 
If he miſcarry, farew ell wars in France. 


Fake Sir WIr iin Loer. 


Lucy. J Thou princely leader of our Engliſh Rreng/h, 


b News" ſo needful on the earth of France, 


Spur to the reſcue of the noble Talbot ; 


Who now is girdled with a waiſt of iron, 
And hemm'd about with grim deſtruction: 


To Bourdeaux, warlike duke! to Bourdeaux, Vork! f 


Elſe, farewell Talbot, France, and England's honour. 


York, O God! that Somerſet—who in proud heart 


Doth ſtop my cornets—were in Talbot's place! 
So ſhould we ſave a valiant gentleman, 


By forteiting a traitor and a wurd. 

Mad re, and wrathful fury, makes me weep, | 

That thus we die, while 8 fleep. 
Lucy. O, fend ſome ſuccour to the diſtreſs'd lord! 
Tork. He dies, we loſe ; ] break my warlike word: 


We mourn, France ſmiles ; we e loſe, they cally; get; 


E 5 | nn All 


2 To lowt may benify to N 18 1 to d: 1 hott do 


| not remember it ſo uſed. We may read—And I am ee am d 
| mocked, and treated with contempt. JonnsonN. . 
To 7ou!, in Chaucer, ſignifles to ſubmit, To ſubmit is to let down. 'To 


| Jew and underluut, in Gawin Douglas's verſion of the LE reid, lignifies te to be 5 
| ſubdu: d, vanquiſhed. ST EEVENS 


A REY is a country. fellow, a clown. He means that someftt treats 
him like a hind. RiTsoNn. 


I believe the meaning is; I am treated WI ith conemp, like a leur, or 


l 3 uniry fellows MALONE» 
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„% _ FIRST PARTON 
All long of this vile traitor Somerſet. 


Lucy. Then, God take mercy on brave Talbot” «foul ! 


And on his ſon young John; whom, two hours ſince, 


I met in travel toward his warlike father! 
Ibis ſeven years did not Talbot ſee his fon ; 


And now they meet where both their lives are done. 


York. Alas! what joy ſhall noble Talbot have, 
To bid his young ſon. welcome to his grave ? 
Away! yexation almoſt tops my breath, 


That fander'd friends greet in the hour of f death, — 


Lucy, farewell: no more my fortune can, 
But curſe the cauſe I cannot aid the man.— 


Maine, Blois, Poitiers, and "Tours, are won 98 5 


5 anz all of Somerſet, and his delay, 5 
Lacy. Thus while the vulture 4 of ſedi ion 

Feeds in the bofom of ſuch great commanders, 

Sleeping · neglection doth betray to loſs 

The conquelt of our ſcarce-cold conqueror, 

That ever-li ing man of memory, 

8 the fifth: Whiles they each other croſs, | 

Lies, eee and all, (Prey to Jos. 2 5 


SCENE 1. 
| Other Plains of Gaſcooy.. 


Ein- Sodnnsar. with his Forces; an Officer of Tarvor's 's 


| With bin. 


. bY is too late ; 1 cannot fend cher.now = 
Tyis expediton was by York, and Talbot, 
Too raſhly plotted; all our general force 
Might with a fally of the very town _ 
Be 6 led with: the over-daring Talbot 
Hach ſullied all his glofs of former honour, 

By this edel, * wild adventure: 


VE expended, une The word is yet uſed ! in ahi ſenſe i in 


1 Weſtern counties. M ALONE. 
0 Aliauing to che tale of Prometheus. Jounser. 


ven * 


York ſet him on to fight, and die in ſhame, 
That, Talbot dead, great York might bear the name. 
OF. Here is fir William Lacy, who with me 


1 Set from our o er- match d forces forth for aid. ES 


Rabe Sir WII IIA Lucy, 


Sm. How now, ſir William? whither were you ſent? 
"hy Lucy. Whither, my lord? from bought” and fold lord 
= „ "Taos | 
> Who, ring'd about 5 with bold adverſity, 
"3 Cries out for noble York and Somerſet, 
> To beat aſſailing death from his weak legions,. 
And whiles the Semen captain there 
Props bloody ſweat from his war-wearied limbs, 
And, in advantage hag'rmg, looks for reſcue, | 
Yo, his falſe hopes, the truſt of England's us: | 
Keep off aloof with wortlileſs emulation,® 
Let not your private diſcord keep away 
The levied ſoccours that ſhould lend him aid, 
While he, renowned noble gentleman, 
Yields up his life unto a world of odds: 
Orleans the Baſtard, Charles, and 8 
Alengon, Reignier, compals him about, 
And Talbot periſheth by your default. 
Sem, York ſet him on, Vork ſhould have ſent AER aid, 
1. And York as fait upon your grace Exclanans ; 5 
Swearing, that you withold his levied hoſt, 
= Oolletted for this expedition. 
Som. York lies; he might have ſent, and had the berker: 0 
= I owe him little duty, and leſs love; 


20M KRovlooned: cuatrles; | Jain. 8 
7 geiz his reſiſtance by the advantage of a frong en | 
Jenxso d. 


| 10 himſelf, to linger out the action, &c. MALONS E. 


la this line emulation ſignifies Ew Fs. not Qroggle for ſuperior | 


| excellence. e 


KING HENRY II. 33 


FI And take foul ſcorn, to fawn on him b ſendiog. | 2 
# 7 e E 6 . 200. 
3 l e: fromone utterhy ruin'd by the rreacherous practices of erde To 


ALONE 5 


Os perhaps, endearditiig by every means that he can, with ge. | 


84 „ FIRST. PART OF. 


Lucy. The fraud of England, not the force of France, 
Hath now entrapp'd the noble- minded Talbot: 
Never to England ſhall he bear his life; 
But dies, betray'd to fortune by your ſtrife. : 
Sam. Come, go; I will deſpatch the horſemen Araight ; : 
Within fix hours they will be at his aid. 
Luc. Too late comes reſcue ; he is ta'en, or lain: 
For fly he could not, if he woold have fled ; 
And fly would T albot never, though he might. 
Som, If he be dead, brave Talbot then adieu! 
Lucy, His fame lives in the world, his ſhame 1 in you. 


| [ Exennt,. 
SCENE V. 

The Engliſh Can: near Bourdeaux. 

Enter TAL BOT and John his for. 


7 ul. 0 young John Talbot! 1 did ſend for thee, 
Jo tutor thee in ftratagems of war; 5 

That Talbot's name might be in thee reviv'd, 
When ſapleſs age, and weak unable limbs, 
Should bring thy father to his drooping chair. 
But, 0 malignant and ill-boding ftars— 
Now thou art come unto a feaſt of death, 9. 
A terrible and unavoided 2 danger: 
Therefore, dear boy, mount on my ſwifteſt hk ; . 
And Il dircct thee how thou ſha't eſcape 
FPy ſudden flight; come, dally not, "06286 
_ » Fohn, Is my name Talbot? nd am 1 your ſon ? 
And fhall | fly? O, if you love my mother, 
Dish onour not her honourable name, 
To make a baſtard, anda flave of me: 
The world will ſay—He i is not Talbot's blood, 
That 2 fied, when noble Taibot ſtood. 5 


2 For unawvidable, MA LON E. 
3 For What zealon this ſeene is written in 3 I cannot gueſs. 1 
eee 


7 


rr e 


| Tal. 
9 To a field where 24th will be fuſed with fl ughter, - Jounson. £ | 


Tal. Fly, to revenge my death, if I be ſlain. 
Jahn. He, that flies ſo, will ne'er return again, 
Tal. If we both ſlay, we both are ſure to die. 
Fehn. Then let me ſtay ; and, father, do you ds 
Your loſs is great, ſo your regard 4 ſhould be; 
My worth unknown, no loſs is known in me. 
Upon my death the French can little boaſt ; 
In yours they will, in you all hopes are loſt. 
Flight cannot ſtain the honour you have won; 
But mine it will, that no exploit have done: 
You fled for vantage, every one will ſwear ; 
But, if I bow, they'll ſfay— it was for fear. 
There is no hope that ever I will ſtay, 
If, the firſt hour, I ſhrink, and run away. 
Here, on my knee, I beg mortality NI 
Rather than life preſerv d with infamy. 
Tal. Shall all thy mother's hopes lie in one tomb ? 
John. Ay, rather than 1'll ſhame my mother's womb, 
Ja. Upon my bleſſing I command thee go. 
_ Fehn, To fight I will, but not to fly the foe, 
Tal. Part of thy father may be ſav'd in thee. 
John. No part of him, but will be ſhame in me. 
Tal. Thou never hadſt renown, nor caaft not loſe it. 
John. Ves, your renowned name; Shall fight abuſe it? 


Tal. Thy father's charge ſhall clear thee from that ſtains 


John. You cannot witneſs for me, being ſlain. 
If death be ſo apparent, then both fly. 
Tal. And leave my followers here, to fight, and diet > 
My age was never tainted with ſuch ame, 
__ Fobn, And ſhall my youth be guilty of ſuch blame? 
No more can I be ſever d from your ſide, 
Than can yourſelf yourſelf in twain divide: 
Stay, go, do what you will, the like do I; 
For live Iwill not, if my father die. 
Tal. Then here I — my leave of thee, Fir ſan, 


Born 


| Shakſpeare had not in other "plays: ks his Arras and blank verſes 


in the ſame manner, I ſhculd have ſuſpeRed that this dialogue had been a 
part of ſome other poem which was never finiſhed, and that being loath 


to throw his labour away, he inſerted it here. Jonxsox, 
* Your care of your own fakety. Jouns0Ns 46 
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- : T he life thou gav'ſt me firſt, was loſt and done; 


Of bold. fac'd victory. Then leaden age, 


3 FIRST PART oF 9 N 


Born to eclipſe 5 thy life this afternoon. 
Come, fide by fide together live and die ed = 
And ſoul with-foul from France to heaven fly. ' [Exemnts, 


1 
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SCENE VI. 9 3 
A Field of Battle, 


a lun: Excuſe gong, wherein Talbot's ſou is heme 4 abonty 
| and Talbot reſcues him. 


N al. Saint George and victory! aht, altem, bebe 8 
| T he regent hath with Talbot broke his word, 

And left us to the rage of France his ſword. 

Where is John Talbot ?—pauſe, and take thy breath 3 

I gave thee life, and reſen'd thee from death. | 

Fabr. O twice my father! twice am I thy ſon: 


Till with thy waflike ſword, deſpite of fate, 
To my determin'd time thou gav'ſt new date. 
Tal, When from the Dauphin s. creſt thy fword ae. 
„5 
It warm'd thy father's Heart with proud defire | 


Quicken'd with youthful ſpleen, and warlike rage, 
Beat down Alengon, Orleans, Burgundy,. 
And from the pride of Gallia reſcu'd thee, _ 

The irefal baſtard, Orleans - that drew blood 
From thee, my boy; ; and had the maidenhood. 
Of thy firſt fight I ſoon encountered; 

And, interchanging blows, I quickly ſhed 
Some of his baſtard blood; and, in diſgrace, . 
Beſpoke him thus: . baſe, 
And miſbegotien blood 1 Spill of thine, | 
M. an and tigbt poor; for that pure blood of mine, 5 
7% * 4 ich 6600 rd Jon ce uw Nele , my © brave . — 


Here, 
5 An apparent quibble karmaen 4 and fan - $TzE VENT. 1 
6 i. e. ended. SrEEVENS. 


The word is ſtill wen | in that ſenſe by '*gal conve; ancere. Maou : 
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KING HENRY „„ 


Here, purpoſing the baſt»rd to deſt roy, 
Came in ſtrong reſcue, | Nr. thy father's care; 


Art not thou weary, John? How doſt thou fare 7 
Wilt thou yet leave the battle, boy, and fly, 


Now thou art ſeal'd the ſon of chivalry i ? 
Fly, to revenge my death, when I am dead ; 
The help of one ſtands me in little ſtead, 

O, too much folly is it, well I wot, 

Fo hazard all our lives in one ſmall boat. 
If I to-day die not with. Frenchmen.'s s rage, 


'To-morrow I ſhall die with mickle age: 55 


By me they nothing gain, an if I ſtay, 

*T1s but the ſhort” ning of my hte one day: 

In thee thy mother d.cs, our houſehold's name, 

My death's revenge, thy youth, and England's fame ; 
All theſe, and more, we hazard by thy ſtay; | 
All theſe are fav'd, if thou wilt fly away. 


Jahn. The fword of Orleans hath not made me fmart,' 


Theſe words of yours draw life-blood from my heart ;. 


On. that advantage, bought with ſuch a ſhame, 
{To ſave a a paltry ue, and FEY bri; zht lame. ) 


F 


© 0 


that I am willing to think itreſtores the author's meaning: 
Out on that vantage, —. THEOBALD, 
Sir T. Hanmer reds; - 
O what advaniage, — 


Which I have followed, though Mr. Theobald's cane cłure may be well 
enough admitted, Joussox. | 

1 have no doubt but the old reading is right, and the anendmcar unne⸗ 
: OT | ; the paſtag being better as it ſtood originally, if pointed. thus? 1 


Or ti at advaniage Vong ht with ſuch a ſhame, 
(To fave 4 fa UE e. and jlay oright fame,) 
Before, young 1 a:601 from o, Talbu fip, 

The cd b.r rſe, that He. ws u, fail a: d d:e 1 


The dividing the {:ntence into two diſtinct parts, occationed the obfuarity : 


of it, which this method of pi inting removes. M. Mason. 


The ſenſe is—Before ung Taibot fly from his father, (in order to 2 
fave his life while he d. rays his character,) an, or for the fake of, the 


advantages you mention, namely, preſerving our houſz 2 5 s name, Kc. 


| may my coward borſe drop do „n dead! Maron . 


Before 


7 This paſſage ſeems to lie obſcure and dissbinted. cler the gram. 

mar is to be juſtified; nor is the ſentiment better. I have ventur'd at a 
ſlight alteration, Which departs fo little from the reading which has ob- 
tain'd, hut fo much raiſes the ſenſe, as well as takes away the odſcuricys. 
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88 FIRST PART or 
Before young Talbot from old Talbot fly, 

The coward horſe, that bears me, fall and Me: 

And like me to the peaſant boys of France ; * 

To de ſhame's ſcorn, and ſubject of 1 1 ! 

Surely, by all the glory you have won, 

An if I fly, I am not Talbot's fon : 

Then talk no more of Aight, it 15 no boot; 

If ſon to Talbot, die at 'Falbot's foot. 

_ Tal. Then follow thou thy deſperate fire of Crete, 

Thou Icarus ; thy life to me is ſweet : 

If thou wilt fight, fight by thy father's fide ; 

And, commendable prov'd, let“ $ die in pride. 


— 


[Exeunt, 


SCENE VIL 


| Another Part ” the Jane. 


| Mlarum : Frau 2. Eater Tal Ber avounded, 2 by 


a Servant, 


27 3 Where i is my other life Mens own is gone — 


0. where's young Jalbot? where 1s valrant John? — 
Triumphant death, ſmear'd with captiviry 19 


Young Talbot $ valour makes me ſmile at thee : 1 


When : 


3 To like cne ts the peaſants is, to 8 to level by compariſon $ the 
line is therefore intelligible enough by itſelf, but in this ſenſe it wants con- 


nection. Sir T. Hanmer reads, — And Jave me, which makes a clear 
ſenſe and juſt conſequence. 


the ſame as make like, or reduce to a 3 with, Jon x SsON. 


9 That is, death Rained and diſho:ioured with captivity. Jonnsov, 

Death ſtained by [my being made a captive and dying in captivity. The 
author when he firſt addreſſes death, and uſes the epithet triumphant, con- 
fiders him as a perſon who had tiiumphedfover him by plunging his dart in 
his breaſt. In the latter part of the line, if Dr. Johnſon has rightly ex- 
| plained it, death muſt have its ordinary ſignification. „think light of 
my death, though rendered d iz:aceful by captivity,” &c. Perhaps "how- 


ever the conſtruct ion intended by the poet was — Young Talbot's valouz 


makes me, ſmeared with captivity, ſmile, c. If 25 [there ſhould be a 
comma after prey:  Marons, 


But as change is not to be allowed without 
_ neceſſity, I have ſuffered /iteto ſtand, becauſe I ſuppole the author meant 


if 
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| When he perceiv'd me ſhrink, and on my knee, Tow 


His bloody ſword he brandiſh'd over me, 


And, like a hungry lion, did commence 
Rough deeds of rage, and ſtern impatience z 
But when my angry. guardant ſtood alone, 


Tend'ring my ruin, and aſſail'd of none, 


Dizzy- ey d fury, and great rage of heart, 
Suddenly made him from my P(ide to ſtart 
Into the cluſt'ring battle of the French: 
And in that ſea of blood my boy did drench 
His overmounting ſpirit ; and there dy'd _ 
My Jen my bloſſom, 1 in his pride. 


1 Soldiers, bearing the body of Joun Tarzor,) 


Serv, O my dear lord! lo, where your ſon is borne ! 


| Tal. Thou antick death,“ which laugh'ſt us ee to len, | 
Anon, from thy inſulting tyranny, | 


Coupled in bonds of perpetuity, 


_ Two Talbots, winged through the lither ey, 


In thy Gefpete, hal Teape mortality. _ — 


2 Wachen ade with benderneſ In my fall. Joux tox. 


This John Talbot was the eldeſt ſon of the firſt Earl by his boat 
wife, and was Viſcount Liſle, when he was killed with his father, | in en- 
deavouring to relieve Chatillon, after the battle of Bourdeaux, in the year 
17453. He was created Viſcount Liſle in 1451. John, the earl's eldeſt 
ſon by his firſt wife, Was lain at the battle of Northampton in 1460, 
MaALoONE. 
The ful; or antick of the play, made ſport by mocking the graver 
perſonages. Jon NSON» | 
It is not improbable that Shakſpeare borrowed this idea from one of the 5 
cuts to that moſt exquiſite work called Imagines Mortis, commonly aſcribed 
to the pencil of Holbein, but without any Ay. See the 7th print. 
Douck. | 


5 Lither is  fexille or = i In muck the fame ſenſe Milton NES. 
66 He with bioad ſails 


T Winnow' d the buxom air. ” 


| That i is, the obſequious air, Jonnsox.. > 


Liber is the comparative of the aGeQive liehe. 


to breed numbneſs or lirborneſs,” 


| | e is limes 05 or A wveakne 5. STEEVENS. 


90 | FIRST PART OF 
O thou whoſe wounds become hard-favour'd death, 
Speak to thy father ere thou yield thy breath : 
Brave death by ſpeaking, whether he will, or no; 
Imagine him a Frenchinan and thy foe, | 
Poor boy! he ſmiles, methinks; as who ſhould fag— 
Had death been French, then death had died to-day. 
Come, come, and lay bim! in his father's arms; 
My ſpirit can no longer bear theſe harms. 
Soldiers, adieu! I have what I would have, DP 
Now my old arms are young * Talbot 8 grave, I Diens 


1 3 Soldiers Pet” 3 Jwoing Fs 2. 


Bodies. Enter CHARLES, ALENgON, Buscvbor, Baſ- 
tard, La PuCELLE, and Forces. | 


Char. Had York and Somerſet brought reſcue i in, 
We ſhould have found a bloody day of this. | 
Baſt, How the young whelp of Talbot's, 14 78 wood, * 
Did fleſh his puny ſword in Frenchmen's blood ! 
Pac. Once J encounter'd him, and thus I ſaid,, 
| Thou maiden youth, be vanguifh'd by a maid : 
But—with a proud, majeſtical, high ſcorn, 
He anfwer'd thus; Young Talbot e not born 
Jo be the pillage of a giglot wench :s 
So, ruſhing in the bowels of the French,? 
He left me proudly, as unworthy fight. 
Bar. Doubtleſs, he would have made a. noble dulce: 8 
See, were he ties inherſed i in the arm 
Of the moſt bloody nurſer of his harms, | 
Baſt. Hew them to pieces, hack their bones aſunder; 
* hoſe life was e 5 1 Gallia s wonder. E 
: VP 


6 Thatis, eoing mail, STEEVENS, | 
7 The return of rhyme where young Talbot is again mentioned, and] in 
no other place, ſtrengthens the ſuſpicion that theſe verſes were originally - 
part of ſome other work, and were copied here _ to fave. the trouble 
of compoſing news jon xson. | 
* Giglot | is a wanton, or a firumpet,_ Joun $0Ns.-.-- 
|  —— in the bowels of the Frencb,] So, in the fieſt part of Jeronimo, 4. 


js. 1505 | 


46. Meet, Don Andrea yes, in the bans s beavels,” 
| STEAVERS.. 
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Char. O, no; forbear :- for that which we have fled 
During the : life, let us not wren it dead. 


* . 


Euter Sir WII LIAN Luce; a a French Ee 
| e 


Lucy. Herald, 
Conduct me to the Dauphin's s tent; to know 


Who hath obtain'd * the glory of the day. 


Char, On what ſubmiſlive meſſage art thou ſent 1 | 
Lncy, Submiſſion, Dauphin? 'tis a mere French word 3 
We Engliſh warriors wot not what it means. 
J come to know what priſoners thou haſt talen, 
And to ſurvey the bodies of the dead, 3 
Char. For pri ſoners aſk'ſt thou? hell our priſon i is, 
But tell me whom thou ſeek'ſt. 
Luc, Where is the great Ajoides of the eld, 


| Valiant lord Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury !. my 


Created, for his rare ſucceſs in arms, 
Great vac] of Waſhford,3 Waterford, and v alence; 3. 


Lord Talbot of G oodrig and Urchinfield, 
Lord Strange of Blackmere, lord Verdun of Alton, | 
Lord Cromwell of Wingfield, lord Furnival of Shefficld, 
Ihe thrice victorious lord of. Falconbridge ; 


Knight of the noble order of ſaint George, 
| * b 


2 dee 8 * pied t chat he knew who had POE Ter the wen. 
therefore fir T. Hanmer reads : 
Herald, conduct me to the Dau bin's tent. Jour $0N+ 


3 It appears from Camden's Britannia and Holinſhed's Chronicle of Ire 
land, that Wexford was ancientiy called Weysford. In Crompton's Man- 
frm of Mag narimitie it is wri ten as here, Waſoford, This long lift of 

titles is taken from the epitaph formerly fixed on Lord Talbot's tomb in 
Roũen in Normandy. Where this author found it, I have not been able 


to aſcertain, for it is not in the common hiſtorians, The oldeſt book in 


i which J have met with it is the tract abave mentioned, which was printed. 
in 1599, poſterior to the date of this play, Numerous as this Jift is, the 
epiraph has one more, which, 1 ſuppoſe, was only rejected becauſe. It -- 


 wou'd not eaſily fall into the vetſe, « Lord Lovetoft of Worlop** It con- 


cludes as here,“ Lord Falconbridge, Knight of the noble order of St. 
Gorge, St. Michael, and the golden fleece, Great Marſha!l to King 


Henry VI. of his realm in Frances, who died in the battle of Bourdeausy 
1433. MALONE. | 
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9 rr r OF 
Worthy ſaint Michael, and the golden fleece; : 
Great mareſhal to Henry the ſixth, 
Of all his wars within the realm of France ? 
Puc, Here is a filly ſtately ſtile, indeed! 
The Turk, that two and fifty kingdoms hath, 
Writes not ſo tedious a flile as this. — 
Him, that thou magnify'ſt with all theſe titles, 
Stinking, and fly-blown, lies here at our feet. 
Lucy. Is Talbot ſlain ; the Frenchmen's ony ſcourge,. 
Your kingdom's terror and black Nemeſis ? 
O, were mine eyeballs into bullets turn'd, 
That I, in rage, might ſhoot them at your faces! 
O, that I could but call theſe dead to life! 
It were enough to fright the realm of France: 
Were but his picture left among you here, 
It would amaze 5 the proudeſt of you all. 
_ Give me their bodies; that I may bear them hence, 
And give them burial as beſeems their worth, - 
Pac. I think, this upſtart is old Talbot's ghoſt,. 
He ſpeaks-with ſuch a proud commanding ſpirit. | | 
| For God's ſake, let him have em ; to keep them here, 
They would but ſtink, and putrefy the air, 
_ Char, Go, take their bodies hence. 
„ OR bear them hence ; N. 
But from their aſhes ſhall be rear d 
A phoenix that ſhall make all France afeard, 
| Char. So we be rid of them, do with 'em what 3 wilt. 
And now to Paris, in this conquering vein ; 
All » WA 175 Ours, now r bloody Talbot 8 ſlain, [ Exeunts 


4 Abuding probably to the aunniionn letter of Sultan „ s the 1 Ec: 
n ficent, to the emperor Ferdinand, 1562; in which all the Grand Signior's 


titles are enumerated, See Knolles' s Hi flory * tbe Turks, Sth edit. . | 
789. GREY. 


1. e. (as 1 in other wann confound, bw into 9 1 
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KING HENRY VI. 93 
ACT v. SCENE 1. 
London. 4 Room in 155 Palace. 


Enter King He var, Gros rex, and Rene nn, | 


* Hen. Have you perus'd the letters from the pope, | 
The emperor, and the earl of Armagnac ? _ 
Co. J have, my lord; and their intent is this,— 
They humbly ſue unto your excellence, 

To have a godly peace concluded of, 
Between the realms of England and of France. 

K. Hen, How doth your grace affect their motion: ? 

Glo. Well, my good lord; and as the only m means 
To ſtop effuſion of our Chriſtian blood, 

And 'ſtabliſh quietneſs on every fide. | 
X.. Hen. Ay, marry, uncle; for [ always thought, 
It was both i impious and unnatural, 
That ſuch immanity ? and bloody ſtrife 
Should reign among profeſſors of one faith. 
6. Belide, my lord, —the ſooner to effect, 
And ſurer bind. this knot of amity,— 

'The earl of Armagnac—near knit to Charles, 
A man of great authority in France, — 
Proffers his only daughter to your grace 
In marriage, with a large and ſump! uus GCowry, 


K. Hen, Marriage, uncle? alas! my years are young 3. N 
And fitter is my ſtudy and my books, 


Than wanton dalliance with a paramour. 
Vet, call the ambaſſadors; and, as you pleaſe, 
So let them have their anſwers every one: 


| I ſhall | £ 


6 In the origin copy, the tranſcriber or printer forgot to mark the. 
commencement of the fifth Act; and has by miſtake called this ſcene, 

Scene II. The editor of the ſecond folio made a very abſurd regulation 
by making the act begin in the middle of the preceding ſcene, (where 


the Dauphin, &c. enter, and take notice of the dead bodies of Talbot and 


- 5 Jong) which Was inadvertently followed in eee, editions. 


Maroxx. 
* OLE EN favagenels. ren 


* His majeſty, however, Was twenty: - four years old, MaALoNE, 


EY FIRST PART of 
I ſhall be well content with. any choice, : 


Tends to N and my country's weal. 


Enter « a Legate, and 2% Ambatkators, ewith Wixenrsren : 


ina Cardinal's Habit. 


| What! is my lord of Wincheſter inſtall d, 
And call'd unto a cardinal's degree 19 


Then, I perceive, that will be verify'd, | 
Henry the fifth did ſometime pee bs 
once he come to be a cardinal, 


He'll make his cap co-equal-with the crown, 


K. Hen, My lords ambaſſadors, your ſeveral fat 
Have been conſider'd and debated on. 


Your purpoſe. is both-goad and reafonable : | 
And, therefore, are we certainly 'reſolv'd 


To draw conditions of a friendly peace; 


Which, by my lord of Wincheſter, we mean. 


Shall be tranſported preſently to France. | 
Glo, And for the proffer of my lord your maſter, — 


have inform d his highneſs ſo at large, 
As- liking of the lady's virtuous gifts, 


Her beauty, and the value of her dower. 


Ile doth intend ſhe ſhall be England's . 


K. Hen, In argument and proof of which contract, 


Bear her this jewel, [72 the Amb. ] pledge of my een, 
And ſo, my lord protector, ſee them guarded, 

And ſafely brought to Dover; where, inſhipp' d, » 

Commit them to the fortune of the ſea. 


 {Exemnt King HENRY and Train; Glosren, Exrren, 


Min. 85 


5 0 This (as Mr. Edwards has obſerves i in his Ms. notes) argues a great 
forgetfulneſs | in the poet. In the firſt act Gloſter ſays: 


and e, 


„' canveſs thee in thy broad cardinal's bat: 


and it is ſtrange that the duke of er ſhould not know of his advance- | 
ment. STEEVENS, | 
It ſhould ſeem from the flage-direQion prefixed to this ſcene, and from 


the converſation between the Legate and Winchefter, that the author 


meant it to be underſtood that the biſhop had obtained his cardinal's hat 
only juſt before his preſent entry. The inacuracy therefore was in 
making Gloſter addreſs him by that title in the beginning of the play' 


He in fact obtained it in the fifth. year of Henry's reigns MALONE. 
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Win. Stay, my lord legate ; you ſhall firſt receive 
The ſum of money, which J promiſed. 
Should be deliver'd to his holineſs 
For clothing me in theſe grave ornaments, = 
Leg. I will attend upon your lordſhip's leiſure. 
Min. Now Wincheſter will not ſubmit, I'trow, 
Or be inferior to the proudeſt peer. | 
Humphrey of Gloſter, thou ſhalt well perceive, 
That, neither in birth,* or for authority, 


The biſhop will be overborne by thee ; 


I'll either make thee ſtoop, and bend thy knee, | 
Or ſack 0 e with a ware . 


SCENE II. 


F rance. Plains i in Anjou. 


| Euer cnanbts, BuzGunDY, ALENGON, La. Pucruue, | 


ane Fo arcers marching. 


Char, Theſe. news, my lords, may cheer o our : drooping 
ſpirits: 


"Tis ſaid, the ſtout Parifi jans do revolt, 
| And turn again unto the warlike French. 


Alen. Then march to Paris, royal Charles of France, 
And keep not back your powers in dalliance, 
Puc. Peace be amongſt them, if they turn to us; 


| Ele, ruin a combat with their palaces ! 


Euter 4 Meſſenger, 


10 Succeſs unto. our valiant Fern, 
And happineſs to his accomplices 
Char. What tidings ſend our ſcouts ? I pr __ bed. 
M/. The Englih army, that divided was 


Into two parts, is now conjoin'd in one; 


And means to give you battle preſently. 3 OO 
Char. Somewhat too ſudden, firs, the warning i is; 


. But we will preſently ITE: for them, 


33 


3 1 would real fu birth; ' Thatis, thou malt r not rule me, though wy; 
dirth is 9 and thy authority ee, Jonx so. | 
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9» FIRST. PART OF 


Bur. I truſt, the ghoſt of Talbot is not there; 


Now he is gone, my lord, you need not fear. 


Puc. Of all baſe paſſions, fear is moſt accurs 4 — 


Command the conqueſt, Charles, it ſhall be thine; ; 
Let Henry fret, and all the world repine. 


Chas Then on, wy lords ; And France be fortunate 1 
| er, 


SCENE II. 
The fame. : Before Angiers, 
Wan Excurſi font. Enter La PvcrLLE, 


Puc. The regent conquers, and the Frenchinen fly. — 


Js help, ye charming ſpells and periapts ;3 


And ye choice ſpirits that admoniſh me, 


You ſpeedy helpers, that are ſubſtitutes 
Under the lordly monarch of the north,“ 


„ 


1 Appear, and * me in 5 POPE", 7 


— 


3 Charms fow's up. EY xiii, 18 1 44 Woe to chem that f "ho pillows to i 


all arm - holes, to hunt ſouls.” Pore. 
3 Periapts were worn about the neck as en set from diſeaſe or 


danger. Of theſe, the firſt chapter of St. * 8 Goſpel was deemed the 
moſt efficacious. 


Whoever is deſirous to know more about them, may conſult Reginald | 
Scott's Diſcowery of Witchcraft, 1584, p. 2205 &c. STEEVENS. 


The following ſtory, which is related in Vits, Fits, and Fancies, 150 5, 


proves What Mr. Steevens has aſſerted: „ A cardinal ſeeing a prieſt 
carrying a cudgel under his gown, reprimanded him. His excuſe was, 


that he only carried it to defend himſelf againit the dogs of the town. 


Wherefore, I pray you, replied the cardinal, ſerves Se. FJobn's Goſpel ? 
oa Ai, my lord, faid the prieſt, theſe curs underſtand no Latin,” | 


«ld Ma . 
4 The __ was Hants ſuppoſed to be the particular habitation of bad 
 Hirits. Milton, therefore, aſſembles the rebel angels in the north. 


JouNs0N, 


The boaſt of rote | in the iv chapter of Ifaiah is ſaid to be, that he 


- 


STEEVEXs. 


* 


Euer 


And Ser me ſigns of future accidents ! 8 T Thunder, 


"DD - v. tw 


See! they forſake me. Now the time is come, : 
That France mult vail her lofty-plumed creft, 
And let her head fall into England's lap, 
My ancient incantations are too weak, | 
And hell too ſtrong for me to buckle with: — ES 
50 Now, France, thy glory 1 to the duſt, Exit. 


KING HENRY VL + 


Enter Fiends. 
This | Geedy and quick appearance argues proof 


Of your accuſtom'd diligence to me. 
Now, ye familiar ſpirits, that are cull'd 


Out of the powerful regions under earth, 
Help me this once, that France may get the field. 
[They walk about, and Speak mots 


O, hold me not with Claes over. long! 


Where 5 1 was wont to feed you with my. blood, 


4 * lop a member off, and give it you, 
In earneſt of a further benefit; - 
So you do condeſcend to help me now. 


[ They hang their heads, 


No hope to have red refs? My body {hall 
Pay recompente,. if you will orant my ſuit. 


[70 m their bead: 
Cannot my body, nor blood. ſacriſice, 


Entreat you to your wonted furtherance? 
Then take my ſoul; my body, ſoul, and all, 


Before that England give the French the toil... 5 
[ They Spark. on 


5 I believe Shakſpeare wrote Jeg ons. WARBURTON. 
The regions under earth are the infernal regions. Whence elſe ſhould the 


| ſorcereſs have ſelected or ſummoned her fiends? STEEV ENS. 


In a former paſſage regions ſeems to have been printed inſtead of legions 5 
at leaſt all the editors from the time of Mr. Rowe have there 
ſub{tituted the latter word inſtead of the former. The word cull'd, 
and the epithet pewwerful, which is applicable to the fends themſelves, but 


not to their place of reſidence, ſhow that it has an 1 * title to a Place | is 


the text here. MALONE. 91 
s Where) i. e. . Whereas. STEVENS. 


Vor, V. ST „ Alarums, 


— Serre 
* 


And try if they can gain your liberty. — 7 

A goodly prize, fit for the devil's grace! ws 1 

See, how the ugly witch doth bend her brows, 1 
As if, with Circe, ſhe Would change my ſhape, | . 


O faireſt beauty: 40 not fear, nor fy ; ; 
For I will touch thee but with reverent 1 


I kiſs theſe fingers ¶ King her band. for ternal peace: 1 

Who art thou; 7 ſay, that I may honour the. 

Mar. Margaret my name; and daughter to a Kings # 
The king of Naples, whoſoe'er thou art. 1 1 


„„ FIRST PART OP 


| Alarums, Enter French and Engliſh, fehiing. La Prctiiy 


and York fight hand to band. La PUCELLE is taken, 
The French fly. 


rl. Damſel of France, I think, I have you falt: 
Unchain your ſpirits now with ſpelling charms, _ 


Puc, Chang'd to a worſer ſhape thou canſt not be. 
York, O, Charles the Dauphin is a proper man; 


No ſhape but his can pleaſe your dainty eye. 


Puc. A plaguing miſchief light on Charles, and thee! 
And may ye both be ſuddenly ſurpriz'd 
By bloody hands, in fleeping on your beds! 
York, Fell, banning hag!! enchantreſs, hold thy tongue. 
Pac, I pr ythee, give me leave to curſe a while. 
ork, Curſe, miſcreant, when thou comeſt to the ſtake. 


| [ Exeunts _ 
| Alarums. 13 Surrokx, leading in lady MARG ARBT. „ 


Su. Be what chou wilt, thou art my priſoner. 5 | 
[Gazes 0 on her, 


And lay them gently on thy tender fide, 


OR — r 
ee ee e 


Suff. An earl I am, and Suffolk am I call'd; : # y 


Be not offended, nature's miracle, 

Thou art allotted to be ta'en by me : 

So doth the ſwan her downy cygnets ſave, 
Keeping them priſoners underneath her wings. 
Vet, it "this ſervile uſage once offend, 
| Go, and be ber 18 „ AS ae $ friend, 


[Se turns awwny as exe 1 
7 To ban is tocurſe, STEVENS. 8 


IRR 
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Then how can Margaret be thy paramour? 


KING: HENR:Y VI. PO 
O, ſtay -I have no, power to let her paſs; Fa 
My hand would free her, but my heart ſays — no. 
As plays the ſun upon the glaſſy ſtreams,3 | 
Twinkling another counterfeited beam, 

So ſeems this gorgeous beauty to mine eyes, 

Fain would I woo her, yet I dare not ſpeak : 

I'll call for pen and ink, and write my mind: 

Fie, De la Poole! diſable not thyſelf;“ 

Haſt not a tongue? is ſhe not here thy priſoner? 

Wilt thou be daunted at a woman's ſight? 

Ay; beauty's princely majeſty is ſuch, 

Confounds the tongue, and makes the ſenſes rongh, 
Mar. Say, carl of Suffolk, —if thy name be ſo, 

What ranſom muſt I pay before I paſs? _ 

For, I perceive, I am thy priſoner. 
Suf. How canſt thou tell, ſhe will deny thy ſuit, 

Before thou make a trial of her love? © _ [ Afade, 

Mar. Why ſpeak'ſt thou not? what ranſom muſt I pay? 
Sulf. She's beautiful; and therefore to be woo'd : 

She is a woman; therefore to be won, ES, 
Mar, Wilt thou accept of ranſom, yea, or no ? e 
Suff. Fond man! remember, that thou haſt a wifes _ 

Al. 
Mar, I were beſt to leave him, for he will not hear. 
Suff. There all is marr'd; there lies a cooling card. 
Mar. He talks at random; ſure, the man is mad. 
Suf, And yet a diſpenſation may be had, | 

Mar. And yet I would that you would anſwer me, 

Sf TY win this lady Margaret. For whom? 

Why, for my king: 'Cuſh! that's a wooden thing.* 

Mar. He talks of wood: It is ſome carpenter, ” 

Fr Eo Con . ee 


This compariſon, made between things which ſeem ſufficiently 


unlike, is intended to expreſs the ſoftneſs and delicacy of Lady Margaret's 
beauty, which delighted, but did not dazzle z which was bright, but gare 


no pain by its luſtre. Jon xsON. 


9 Do not repreſent thyſelf ſo weak. To diſable the judgement of 
another was, in that age, the ſame as to defiroy its credit or authority. 


> Tram agkward buſineſs an undertaking not likely to ſucceed. 


 STEEVENS» 


% FIRST PART. or 


Suff. vet ſo my fancy 3 may be ſatisfy'd, 

And peace eſtabliſhed between theſe realms. 
But there remains a ſcruple in that too: 

For though her father be the king of Naples, 
Duke of Anjou and Maine, yet is he poor, SO. 
And our nobility will ſcorn the match. ; [ A/ide. 
Mar. Hear ye, captain? Are you not at ret; 
S,. It ſhall beſo, diſdain they ne'er fo much ; 

Henry 1s youthful, and will quickly yield ,— _ 

Madam, I have a ſecret to reveal. | | 

Mar. What though I beenthrall'd ? he ſeems a knight, 


And will not any way diſhonour me, 2:44 des | 


Suff. Lady, vouchſafe to liſten what I ſay. 

Mar. Perhaps, I ſhall be reſcu'd by the French; | 

And then I need not crave his courteſy. | I Ade. 
Sa. Sweet madam, give me hearing in a cauſe 

Mar. Tuſh! women have been * ere now. 


SuF. Tos. 1 talk you 1 

Mar. I cry you mercy, tis but quid for quo. 

Suf. Say, gentle princeſs, would you not ſuppoſe 
Your bondage happy, to he made a queen ? 

Mar. To be made a queen in bondage, 1 is more vile, | 


Oo Than is a ſlave in baſe ſervility; 


For priuces ſhould be free, 
MF And ſo ſhall you, 
If happy England' 8 royal king be free. 
ar. Why, what concerns his freedom unto me? 
84, I'll undertake to make thee Henry's queen z "I 
To put a golden ſcepter in thy hand, FE 
| And ſet a precious crown upon thy bead, 

If thou wilt condeſcend to be my 1 
n 5 . Wat! ? | 
Si. His love. Wy 
Mar. Tam unworthy to be He? 8 . ” 
$yf. No, gentle madam ; I unworthy am ' 
| To woo lo fair a dame to be his Wiſes. 0 = 
| | Al 


2 . e. „ my loves SrEEVENS. 
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XING HENRY VI. : 101 


And have no portion in the choice myſelf. 


How ſay you, madam; are you ſo content? 

Mar. An if my father pleaſe, I am content, (es 

Suff. Then call our captains, and our cclours, forth: 

And, madam, at your father's caſtle walls 

We'll crave a parley, to confer with him. 5 
VV EN [Troops come farward, 


A parley ſounded, Enter Re16 NI ER, on the walls. 


Saf. See, Reignier, ſee, thy daughter priſoner, 
Reig. To whom ? . | e | 
duf. 5 : To me. rnd 
Rez, 5: Suffolk, what remedy ?.- 

I am a ſoldier; and unapt to weep, SO ns 


Or to exclaim on fortune's fickleneſs. 


oy 6 
! 
i 4 
1 - 
5 * 
. - 
$ 2 
95 
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ö end 
That Suffolk doth not flatter, face, or feign.“ 


To give thee anſwer of thy juſt demand. 


Safe. Yes, there is remedy enough, my lord : 
Conſent, (and, for thy honour, give conſent,) 
Thy daughter ſhall be wedded to my king; 
Whom I with pain have woo'd and won thereto z 
And this her eaſy-held impriſonment  _ 
Hath gain'd thy daughter princely liberty. 

Reig. Speaks Suffolk as he thinks? ty. 

Fair Margaret knows, 


Reig. Upon thy princely warrant, I deſcend, 
„ Ex, from dhe avalh, 5 

Sf. And here I will expect thy coming. es 

Trumpets ſounded. : Enter REIGNIIR „ below, 


Reig. Welcome, brave earl, into our territories; 


Command in jou what your honour pleaſes. 


Sf. Thanks, Reignier, happy for fo ſweet a child, 


Fit to be made companion with a king: 


F3 +; "What 


4 © To face (ſays Dr. Johnſon) is to carry a falſe appearance; to play _ 
the hypocrite.” Hence the name of one of the characters in Ben Jonſon's 
Acbymiſt. MALON E. Fe | 7 85 . . 

So, in The Taming of a Sbreav: 77. ee Ig 

Let I have facd it with a card of ten.” STEEVE NS. 


7 FIRST PART or 


What anſwer makes your grace unto my ſuit ? 
Keig. Since thou doſt deign to woo her little wth 
'To be the princely bride of ſuch a lord ; 
Upon condition I may quietly | 
Enjoy mine own, the county Maine, 104 Aajou, 
Free from oppreſſion, or the ſtroke of war 5 
My daughter ſhall be Henry's, if he pleaſe, 
Saf. That is her ranſom, I deliver her; 
And thoſe two counties, | will undertake, 
Lour grace ſhall well and quietly enjoy. 
Reig. And J again, — in Henry's royal name, 
As deputy unto that gracious king, 
_ Give thee her hand, for ſign of plighted faith, | 
Saf. Reignier of France, I give thee n_ thanks, 
Becauſe this is in traſfick of a king: 
And yet, methinks, I could be well content 
Jo be mine own attorney in this caſe, ie 
F'll over then to England with this news _ 
And make this marriage to be ſolemniz d: 
So, farewell, Reignier ! Set this diamond ſafe 
In golden palaces, as it becomes. . N 
Reig. I do embrace thee, as I would embrace | 
The Chriſtian prinee, king Henry, were he here, 
Mar. Farewell, my lord! Good Vibes. ae and 
, 1 
Shall Suffolk ever have of Margaret.” AE | [Going. 
__ Suf. Farewell, ſweet madam ! But hark you, e ; 
No prineely commendations to my king? | 
Mar. Such commendations as become a maid, 


A virgin, and his ſervant, ſay to him. „ 
Su. Words ſweetly plac'd, and modeſtly aireded,. 1 
But, madam, I muſt trouble you again. _ 7 


Fe N E 2 — * A'S 7 8 G 0 2 0 15 N 121 . 22 8 
wn Fads . ES TC OF 8 - 80 * Yor © Yor nog Hs OS 27 a 


No rant token to his ae 4 17 
| | Mo a Ya 7 5 


4 25 200⁰ her rie mrs mean.— to court ber ſnal fare of merit. 
Byt perhaps the paſſage ſhould be pointed thus: | 

Since thou doſt deign to 2009 her, little worth 
5 Jo be the princely N of ſuch a lord; = 
j, e. little deſerving to be the wife of ſuch a prince. 1 e 1 
Maine is called a county both by Hall and Halinſhod. The old copy | |. 
arroncoully eee. 1 | | | [3 F 


—— — : 1 : 
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KING HENRY VI, 103 
Mar. Ves, my good lord; a pure unſpotted heart, 
Never yet taint with love, 1 ſend the king, E 
Saf. And this withal, | | X ifes bers | 
Mar. That for thyſelf ; —1 will not ſo preſume, 
To ſend ſuch peeviih tokens to a king. 
ſ 1 Exeunt REIGN IER and MARGARET, | 
5 806. O, wert chou for myſelf!—But, Suffolk, ſtay; : OE 
Thou may'ſt not wander in that labyrinth; 
There Minotaurs, and ugly treaſons, lurk, 
Solicit Henry with her wond'rous praiſe :_ 
Rethink thee on her virtues that ſurmount; 
Mad, natural gracesò that extinguiſh art; 
Repeat their ſemblance often on the 1 
That, when thou com'ſt to kneel at Henry's fee, . 
Thou n . him of his wits Wn wonder. —Y vo 


— — e E N * w. 
"Cn of the Dube of York, 1 Anjou. 


5; 8 Yorg, 8 „ 
1 * Bring forth that ſorcereſs, condemn' d to burn, 


Euter La Puc ELLE, guarded, and a Shepherd, 5 


Shep. Ah, joan! this kills thy father's heart outright! ! 


Havel anne every country far and near, 5 
F 4 EY 15 And, 


5 1 for chi'diſh. WaRkBUAT oN. 
See a note on Cy:belins, Act I. lc. vie 6 He's h and peeviſh, 7 
STEEVENS. 
o 80 the old copy. The actor editocs have been content to read ber 
natural graces. By the word mad, however, I beiieve the poet only meant 
wild or ucuitivated, In the former of theſc e he r to 
"ZZ _ have uſed it in Otbelio: | a 
7 SS „he the lov'd prov'd mad.” Ts 
which Dr, Jonnſon has properly interpreted; | | We call a wild git, to this — 


e 
r „ RW EI 92 > 4 3 
eee ee e . n a „ 
5 Sinnen. 3 # 5 — f LR opt Fs ge 


ö Va * 
2. 


1 | day, a mad- cap. 

A Mad, in ſome of the ancient books of 8 is uſed as an n epither 2's 

EA. - to plants which grow rampait and wild, STEEVINS. 0 
T It is poſſible that Steevens may.be right in aſſerting that the word mad, 5 


Way have been uſed to experts wild; but I believe it was never uſed as 
| 80 | PP. 


208: FIRST FEART OFT 
And, now it is my chance to find thee out, 
Muft 1 behold thy timeleſs cruel death? 
Ah, Joan, ſweet daughter Joan, I'll die with thee ! 
Puc. Decrepit miſer ! 9 baſe ighobic wretch! 
I am deſcended of a gentler blood; 
Thou art no father, nor no friend, of mine, 
Sep. Out, out !—My lords, an pleaſe you, 'tis not ſo; 
I did beget her, all the pariſh Knows: 
Her mother hveth yet, can teſtify | 
She was the firſt-fruit of my bachelorſhip. 
Mar. Graceleſs : wilt thou deny thy parentage ? 
York, This argues what her kind of life bath been; 
Wicked and vile ; and ſo herdeath concludes, | 
Shep. Fie, Joan! that thou wilt be ſo obſtacle! 2 
God knows, thou art a collop of my fleſh; _ 
And for thy ſake have I ſhed many a tear; 
Deny me not, I pr'ythee, gentle Joan. 
Pu. Peafant, avaunt !—You have fuborn 4 this man, 
Of pu rpole to obſcure my noble birth, 
Step. lis true, I gave a noble 3 to the prieſt, 
The morn that I was wedded to her mother.— 
Kneel down and take my bleſſing, good my girl. 
Wilt thcu not ſtoop? Now curſed be the time 
Of thy nativity ! I would, the mix 
: IDF mother gave thee, when thou ſuck ddt ber breaſt, 15 


de ſenpive of excellence, « or as 1 el to grace. The ts is in ach | 
erroneous, as is alſo the amendment of former editors. That which 1 
 thould propoſe is, to-read and, inſtead of mad, words that © OR eaſily have | 

been miſtaken for each other 


Bet bink thee of ber wirtues that furmount,. | 
And natural graces that extingu iſh art, 


That! ie, think of her virtues that ſurmount art, and of her natural rates | 
that extinguiſh it. M. Mason, 


9 Mi ſer has no relation to avarice i in this paſſage, but imply means 2 
miſerable creature. ' STEEvE NS, 


A vulgar corruption of chhinate, which I think has oddly laſted Gnce 
our author's time till now. Jonnson. 


3 This paſſage ſeems to corroborate an explanation, 8 . | 


| f: :tched, which I have yu in King — . of the —_— and nyt 5 
man. Jons $ONs | 


KING HENRY VL 105 

Had been a little ratſbane for thy ſake | 
Or elſe, when thou didſt keep my lambs a- field, 
] wiſh ſome ravenous wolf had eaten thee 1 
| Poſt thou deny thy father, curſed drab ? . 
O, burn her, burn her; hanging is too good. Exit. 

Verb. Take her away ; for ſhe hath liv'd too long, 
Jo fill the world with vicious qualities. 

Puc, Firſt, let me tell you whom you have condemn' d; 
Not me begotten of a ſhepherd ſwain, 
But iſſu'd from the progeny of kings; 

Virtuous, and holy; choſen from above, 

By inſpiration of celeſtial grace, 

To work exceeding miracles on earth, 

I never had to do with wicked ſpirits : 

But you,—that are polluted with your luſts, 

Stain'd with the guiltleſs blood of innocents, 

Corrupt and tainted with a thouſand vices, — 

Becauſe you want the grace that others have, 

You judge it ſtraight a thing impoſſible _ 

'To compaſs wonders, but by help of devils. 

No, miſconceived ! + Joan of Arc hath been 

A virgin from her tender infancy, _ 

_ Chaſte and immaculate in very thought; 

| Whoſe maiden blood, thus rigorouſly effus' d, 
Will ery for vengeance at the gates of heaven. 
York, Ay, ay ;—away with her to execution. 
Mar. And hark ye, irs; becauſe ſhe is a maid, 
1 Spare for no faggots, let there be enough: 

Place barrels of pitch upon the fatal ſtake, | 

Thar fo her torture may be ſhortened, 

Fuc. Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts ?— 
Then, Joan, diſcover thine infirmity 

That warranteth! by law to be thy privilege, — — 
Tam with child, ye bloody homicides: 
Murder not then the fruit within my womb, 
Although yo: hate n me to a violent death. . 3 


0.3 bs Co No, y ye miſconceivers, ye who miſtake me and my 3 


dee : 


5 The uſeleſs words—t9 be, which ſooil che meaſure, are an eviden 
interpolation. STEEVENS» 


— r INE ies 
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540 Now heaven forefend : the holy maid with child 3 
Var, The oy miracle that e'er ye wrought : | 


” al your ſtrict preciſeneſs come to this? 


York, She and the Dauphin have been juggling: 
I did imagine what would be her refuge, . 
Var. Well, go to; we will have no ace live; N 


| Eſpecially, fines Charles mutt father it, 


Puc. You are dectiv'd ; my child is none of his ; ; 


| Tt was Alengon, that enjoy'd my love. 


Tork. Alengon! that notorious Machiai el! 6 6 
Tt d dies, an if it had a thouſand lives. | 

Puc. O, give me leave, I have deluded you; 
»Twas neither Charles, nor yet the duke I nam'd, 


But Reignier, king of Naples, that prevail'd. 


Var. A marry d man ! that's moſt intolerable. 
York, Why, here's a girl! ! I think, ſhe knows not t well, 


TR were ſo many, whom ſhe may accuſe. 


Yar, It's fign, the hath been liberal and free. 
York. And, yet, torfooth, ſhe is a virgin pure, — 


: Strumpet, thy words concemn thy brat, and thee :. 
Uſe no entreaty, for it is in vain. 


Puc. Then lead me hence ;—with whom I leave my curſe, 


May never glorious fun reflex his beams 
Upon the country where you make abcde ! 


But darkneſs and the gloomy ſhade of death? 


Environ you; till miſchief, and deſpair, 


Drive you to break your necks, or hang yourſelves ! 18 


[ Exit, guarded. 
York. . 


6, Machian . being mentioned ſomewhat before his time, 5 line! 18 by 


| tome of the eaitors en to the phayersys and ejected from the text. 


Jon xsox. | 
The character of Mactiavet 5 to have made ſo very deep an im- 


| ber on on the dramatick writers of this a age, that he is Any times as pre- | 
mature] y ſnoken of, ST EEVENS. - | 


7 The expreſſion is ſcriptural : ce Whereby the day- ſpring From on. 


bigh hath viſited us, to give light to them that ſit in darkn; ſs and the Jones 


of death,”  MaALoNE. 


8 Perhaps Shakſpeare intended to omar, 1 in this” exccration, the fre- 
quency of ſuicide among the Engliſh, which has been een imputed 


do the gloomineſs of their airs Jonnso so. 


Von. Break chow | in pieces, and . to o aher, | 
Thou foul accurſed miniſter of hell! 


Lo C aide] BravrorRrT, 1. 


Car. Lord regent, I do greet your excellence 
With letters of commiſſion from the king. 
For know, my lords, the ſtates of Chriſtendom, 

| Mov'd with remorſe 9 of theſe outrageous broils, 

Have earneſtly 1mplor'd a genzral peace 

Hhetwixt our nation and the aſpiring French; 
And here at hand the Dauphin, and his train, 

Aͤpproacheth, to confer about ſome matter. 
Tor. Is all our travail turn'd to this effect ? 
After the ſlaughter of ſo many peers, 
80 many captains, gentlemen, and ſoldiers, 
That in this quarrel have been overthrown, Z 
And ſold their bodies for their country's benefit, 
hall we at laſt conclude effeminate peace ? 
1 Hove we not loſt moſt part of all the tow ns, 

1 By treaſon, falſehood, and by treachery >. 
Oiaur great progenitors had conquered f— „„ = 
O, Warwick, Warwick! I foreſee with grief 1 . — 
The utter lofs of all the realm of France. KO. 
Mar. Be patient, York; if we conclude a peace, 

It ſhall be with ſuch ſtrict and ſevere covenants, 

As little ſhall the 1 F ſrenchmen Saß in ae 


Enter Cranes, attended ALENGIN, Baſtard, Retonirs, 4 
and Others. | | | | | 


Char. Since, lords of England, it is thus agreed, | 
That peaceful truce ſhall be proclaim'd in France, 524657 
We come to be informed by yourſelves — 

What the conditions of that league mult be. 5 _ 
Tork. Speak, Wincheſter; for boiling choler chokes ps 
'The hollow Pallage of my poiſon d voice, 4 

„„ + By = 


9:3. 0; compaſſion, pity, Son 5 0 

1 T. ſen'd voice brocs ell dne with bandſu' ene met, or with 25 ofa! . 
We. | | 
'F 3 * 


108-4 B-FRST- PART OF 
By fight of theſe our baleful enemies. 
I in. Charles, and the reſt, it is enacted thus: 
 That—in regard king Henry gives conſent, 
Of mere compaſſion, and of lenity, 
Jo eaſe your country of diſtreſsful war, 
And ſuffer you to breathe in fruitful peace. 
| You ſhall become true liegemen to his crown: 
And, Charles, upon condition thou wilt ſwear 
Jo pay him tribute, and ſubmit thyſelf, 
Thou ſhalt beplac'd as viceroy under him, 
And fill enjoy thy regal dignity, 
Alen. Muſt he be then as ſhadow of himſelf? ? 
Adorn his temples with a coronet; 4 
And yet, in ſubſtance and ace 
Retain but privilege of a private man? 
This profter is abſurd and reaſonleſs. | 
Char. *Tis known, already that I am poſſeſs d Ss 
| v. ith more than half the Gallian-territories,” 5} 
And therein reverenc'd for their lawful king : 
Shall I, for Jucre of the reft unvanquiſh'd, 
Detract ſo much from that prerogative, 
As to be call'd but viceroy of the whole ? 
No, lord ambaſſador ; I'Il rather keep 
hat which I have, than, cov eting for more, 
He caſt from poſſibility of all, 
Torf. Inſulting Charles! haſt thou by ſecret means 
Us'd intercefiion to obtain a league; 
And, now the matter poo to compromiſe, 


if it can be uſed in the ſame ſenſe, The modern editors read—pr fon 4 
Vicks Jon xs. | 

Priſcn'd was introduced by Mr Pope. Matons. 

3 Baleful is ferrewſul 3 I therefore rather imagine that we ſhould read 
baneful, hurtfuſ, or miſchievous. Jounson, 


Baleful had anciently the ſame meaning as. baneful. It is an "epithet : | 


very frequently beſtowed on poiſonous plants and reptiles. STEEVENS, 
4 Coronet is here uſed for a c.. Jon xsox. | e we 
Sor in King Lear: 5 5 
cc which to 8 
6 This coronet part between you.“ 


Theſe are the words of Lear when he gives up his crown to » Cornwall and 


Albany. Ran 


Stand 


w 090.4 * * _ © 1 
<1 * _ 
JJ 
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To fave. your ſubjects from ſuch maſſacre, 


our Kings any SON, 


KING HENRY VI. 9 


Stand' a thou aloof upon compariſon ? 5. 
Either accept the title thou uſurp'ſt, 


Of benefit ® proceeding from our king, 
And not of any challenge of deſert, 


Or we will plague thee with inceſſant wars. 


Reig. My lord, you do not well in obſtinacy 
To cavil in the courſe of this contract: 
If once it be neglected, ten to one, 


We ſhall not find like opportunity. 


Alen. To ſay the truth, it is your policy, 


And ruthleſs ſlaughters, as are daily ſeen 
By our proceeding 1n hoſtility : 
And therefore take this compact of a truce, 


Although you break it when your pleaſure ſerves. 


Aſide, zo Charles. 


mar. How ſay'ſt thou, Charles ? ſhall our condition Rand? :. 
Char. It ſhall: e | i 


Only reſerv'd, you claim no intereſt 
In any of our towns of garriſon, 


York, Then ſwear allegiance to his majeſty ; 
As thou art knight, never to diſobey, 
Nor be rebellious to the crown of England, 


Thou, nor thy nobles, to the crown of 1, ngland, — 


[Charles, and the reſt, give tokens of 2 = | 


So, now diſmiſs your army when ye pleaſe; _ = 
Hang up your enſigns, let your drums be ſtill, . | 
| For here we entertain a ſolemn peace, © | Exennt, * | 


CCC | 
London. A Room in the Palace, | 


Enter King HENRY, in conference with S u FFOLK ; ; GLos- 


TER and EXETER following, „„ = 
K. Hen. Your wond'rous rare deſcription, noble earl, 


Of beauteous Margares Hath aſtoniſn d 8 „5 1 


= hes | 

5 Do you and to compare your preſent ZR a tate which you have 
neither right or power to MANtaIn, with the terms which we offer ? Dy = 
Jon NSW. 1 
'6 Benefit i is here a term of laws | Be content to live as the e of | 


no FIRST PART OF 
Her virtues, graced with external gifts, 


Do breed love's ſettled paſſions in my heart ; 
And like as rigour of tempeſtuous guſts 
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Provokes the mightieſt hulk a aink tle tide z . 
80 am 1 driven, by breath of her renown, # 
Either to ſuffer ſhipwreck, or arrive i 
Where I may have fruition of her love, E 


Sf. Tuſh, my good lord! this ſuperficial tale = 5 
ls but a preface of her worthy praiſe : 1 | 
The chief perfections of that lovely dame, — 
(Had 1 ſufficient fkill to utter them,) 725 5 
Would make a volume of enticing lines, | 
Able to raviſh any dull conceit. 
And, which is more, ſhe is not ſo divine, 
80 full replete with choice of all delights, 
But, with as humble lowlineſs of mind, 
She 15 content to be at your command; 
Command, I mean, of virtuous chaſte i ente 
To love and honour Henry as her lord. F 
K. Hen, And otherwiſe will Henry ne'er preſume. | = =. 
"Therefore, my lord protector, give conſent, | 
That Margaret may be England's royal queen, 
Cle. So ſhould ! give conſent to flatter ſin, 
You know, my lord, your highneſs 1 1s en d 
VUnto another lady of eſteem; 
How ſhall we then diſpenſe with that contra, 
And not deface your honour with reproach ? _ 
Sf. As doth a ruler with unlawtul oaths 
Or one, that at a triumph having vow'd | 5 5 
To try his ſtrength, forſaketh yet the liſts 8 
By reaſon of his adverſary's odd: 
A poor earl's daughter is unequal odds, 
And therefore may be broke without offence. 
Ole. . what, 1 N is Margaret more than that ? | 
Rk 


7 This ſimile is ſomewhat obſcure ; he (ems to mean, that as a ſhip 
is driven againſt the tide by the wind, "fa he is driven by love againſt the 
current of his intereſt, JohN SON. 
That is, at the ſports by which a triumph is celeb: ated, Jon xsox. | 
A triumt b, in the age of Shakſpeare, ſigaifie] a 1 exhibition, ſuek 
"5a maſk, arcvel, &c. STEEVANS. | "i 
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KING HENRY VI. 


Her father is no better than an earl, 
Although in glorious titles he excel. 
Suff. Yes, my good lord, her father is a king, 
The king of Naples, and Jeruſalem ; . 
And of ſuch great authority in France, 
As his alliance will confirm our peace, 
And keep the Frenchmen in allegiance. 
67. And ſo the earl of Armagnac may do, 
I Becauſe he is near kinſman unto Charles, 
Exe. Beſide, bis wealth doth warrant liberal dower; } 
While Reignier ſooner will receive, than give, _ 
Suf. A dower, my lords! diſgrace not ſo your king, 
That he ſhould be ſo abject, baſe, and poor, 
Jo chooſe for wealth, and not for perfect love. 
Henry is able to enrich his queen, 
And not to ſeek a queen to make him rich : 
So worthleſs peaſants bargain for their wives, 
As market- men for oxen, ſheep, or horſe, 
| Marriage is a matter of more worth, 
1 Than to be dealt in by attorneyſhip; 
Not whom we will, but whom his . affects, 
Muſt be companion of his nuptial bed: 
. And therefore, lords, fince he affects her moſt, 
It moſt of all theſe reaſons bindeth us, 
I4 our opinions ſhe ſhould be preferr'd. 


5 - + 
an IM 
e 


Whom ſhould we match with Henry, beinga king, 


For what is wedlock forced, but a hell, | | | 
N An age of diſcord and continual ſtrife? | * 
Whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliſs, Eos 25 ö nl 

g [ And is a pattern of celeſtial peace. | PR 


But Mar garet, that is daughter toa King? | 
Her peerloſs feature, joined with her birth, 125 | 


| Approves | 4 
5 9 Good, which 3 is not in the old copy, was added for the ſake of the = 
3 metre, in the {econd folio. MALONE. 
* e By the intervention of another man's choice; or the di ſeretional | 
is agency of another. Jonx So d. 


This is a phraſe of which mene is peculiarly fond. t occurs 
twice in King Richard III: a | 
ED... Be the attorney of my love to her” 
Again: 
« 1, by Mays bleſs thee from ty mot den. „ Srezvans, | 
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Approves her fit for none, but for a king: 


Her valiant courage, and undaunted ſpirit, 


(More than in women commonly is ſeen,) 
Will anſwer our hope in iſſue of a king; 
For Henry, ſon unto a conqueror, 


Is likely to beget more r 


If with a lady of ſo high reſolve, 
As is fair Margaret, he be link'd in love. 
'Then yield, my lords ; and here conclude with me, 


That Margaret ſhall be ueen, and none but ſhe. 


K. Hen, Whether it be through force of your report, 
My noble lord of Suffolk ; or for that | 


My tender youth was never yet attaint 


With any paſſion of inflaming love, 


I cannot tell; but this I am aſſur'd, 


I feel ſuch harp diſſention in my breaſt, 


Such fierce alarums both of hope and fear, 
As Jam ſick with working of my thoughts. 


Take, therefore ſhipping ; poſt, my lord to F rance 3 
Agree to any covenants ; and procure 
That lady Margaret do vouchſafe to come 


To croſs the ſezs to England, and be crown'd 


King Henry's faithful and anointed queen: 
For your expences and ſufficient charge, 


Among the people gather up a tenth. 
Be gone, I fay ; for, till you do return, 


I reſt perplexed with a thouſand cares, — 


And you, good un ele, baniſh all offence : 


If you do cenſure me by what you were, 
Not what you are, I know it will excuſe 
This ſudden execution of my will. 
And ſo conduct me where from company, „ 
I may revolve and ruminate my grief.“ 5 [ Exit, 


Glo. Ay, grief, I fear me, both at firſt and laſt. 


[ Exennt GL OS HER and Exzrrk. 
3888 Thus Suffolk bath prevail'd ; ; and thus he goes, 


3 To cenfure is here ſimply to * If in An me you conf der the 


poſt frailties ef your dau youth, JonnsoN, 


+ Grief in the firſt line is taken generally for far or 95 nr 3 3 in the 
| ſecond outs for 2 Fanden: 
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113 
As did the youthful Paris once to Greece ; 
With hope to find the like event in love, 
But proſper better than the Trojan did. 
Margaret ſhall now be queen, and rule the „ 
But 1 will rule both her, the king, and realm? Ze Y 


* Of this es there is no copy earlier than that of the folio in 1623, 


though the two ſucceeding parts are extant in two editions in quarto. 


'That the ſecond and third parts were publiſhed without the firſt, may be 
admitted as no weak proof that the copies were ſurreptitiouſly obtained, 


and that the printers of that time gave the publick thoſe plays, not ſuch as 


the author defigned, but ſuch as they could get them. That this play _ 
was written before the two others is indubitably collected from the ſeries 
of events; that it was written and played before Henry the Fifth is ap- 
parent, becauſe in the epilogue there is mention made of this play, and 


not of the other parts: 


„ Henry the ſixth in ſwaddling bands crown'd king, 
« Whoſe ſtate ſo many had the managing, | 
4% That they loſt France, and made his SIRE. bleed: : 
% Which oft our ſtage hath ſhown.““ 


France is loſt in this play. The two following contain, as the old title im- 5 


ports, the contention of the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter. 5 
The ſecond and third parts of Henry VI. were printed in 1600. When 
Henry V. was written, we know not, but it was printed likewiſe in 1600, 
and therefore before the publication of the firſt and ſecond parts. The 
firſt part of Henry YT. had been often ſbozun on the ſtage, and would cer- 
tainly have appeared in its place, had the author been the publiſher, | 


__ Joungon. 
That the ſecond and third parts (as they are now called) were printed 


without the firſt, is a proof, in my apprehenſion, that they were not written 


by the author of the firſt: and the title of The Contention of the bouſes of 


York and Lancaſier, being affixed to the two pieces which were printed in 
quarto in 1600, is a proof that they were a diſtinct work, commencing 


where the other ended, but not written at the ſame time; and that this 


play was never known by the name of The Firſt Part of King Henry VT. 


till Heminge and Condell gave it this title in their volume, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the two ſubſequent plays; which being altered by Shakſpeare, 


aſſumed the new titles of The Second and Third Parts of King Henry VI. 


that they might not be confounded with the original pieces on which they 
were formed. This firſt part was, I conceive, originally called The biſto- 


rical play of King Henry VA. ves the moe” at the end of theſe conte ted 
pieces. Men. | 
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5 4% * This and The Third Part of King Henry NI. contain that trouble» 


| wende period of this prince's reign which took in the whole contention 
betwixt the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter: and under that title were theſe 


two plays firſt ated and publiſhed. The preſent ſcene opens with king = 


Henry's marriage, which was in the twenty-third year of his reign 


[A. D. 1445] : and cloſes with the firſt battle fought at St. Albans, and 
won by the York faction, in the thirty-third year of his reign [A. D. 


| 3455]: ſo that it comprizes the hiſtory and tranſactions of ten years. 


THEOBALD, 

T his play was altered by Crotone, and acted in the year 1681. 
'STEEVENS.. 
In a note prefixed to the preceding play, I have briefly ſtated my 


opinion concerning the drama now before us, and that which follows it; 


to which the original editors of Shakſpeare's works in folio have given the 


titles of Tbe Second and Third Parts of King Henry VI. 


The Contenticn of the two famous houſes of Yorke and Lancaſter i in two 
parte, was publiſhed in quarto, in 1600; and the firſt part was entered on 
the Stationer's books, (as Mr. Steevens has obſerved,) March 12, 


1593 4. On theſe two plays, which I believe to have been written by 


ſome preceding author, before the year 1590, Shakſpeare formed, as I 


_ concetve, this and the following drama; altering, retrenching, or amplify- 


ing, as he thought proper. The re aſons on which this hypotheſis is 


founded, I ſhall ſubjoin at large at the end of The third part of King Henry 


VI. At preſent 1 it is only neceſſary to apprize the reader of the method 


obſerved in the printing g of theſe plays. All the lines printed in the uſual 
manner, are found in the original quarto plays (or at leaſt with ſuch 


minute variations as are not worth noticing); and thoſe, I conceive, 
Shakſpeare adopted as he found them. The lines to which inverted 
commas are prefixed, were, if my hypotheſis be well founded, 
retouched, and greatly improved by him; and thoſe with aſteriſks 
were his own original production; the embroidery with which he 


ornamented the coarſe ſtuff that had been awkwardly made up for 


the ſtage by ſome of his contemporaries. The ſpeeches which he new- 
modelled, he improved, one ene by amplification, and ſometimes by 


retrenchment. 


rae two pieces, I imagine, were produced in their preſent form in 
1591. See An Attempt to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare”s plays, Vol. I. 
and the Diſſertation at the end of The third part of King Henry VI. Dr. 
Johnſon obſerves very juftly, that theſe two parts were not written with- 
out a dependance on the firſt, Undoubtedly not; the old play of K. Henry 
VT. (or, as it is now called, The Firft Part,) certainly had been exhibited 


before theſe were written in any form. But it does not foliow from this 


conceſſion, either that The Contention of the tawo Touſes, Oc. in two parts, | 
was written by the author of the former play, or that Shale peare Was the 


author of tele & two 1 as they originally * M ALONE. 


Dake of Suffolk, 
Duke of Buckingham, | 


Ws "IM 
a9; 2 ab Es 


| PyngoNs EEPR SENTED. 


King Henry the Sixth : 


Humphrey, Duke of Gloſter, bis uncle. 


| Cardinal Beaufort, Biſoop of W great Uncle to the 


king. 


Richard Plantagenet, Duke of Vork: 


Edward and Richard, His your 
Dube of Somerſet, | 


of the king's party. 
Lord Clifford, LE 5 he 
Yung Clifford, his ſor, 


=; 7 Wan { of the York Vaction. 


Lord Scales, Governor of the Tower, Lord Say. | 
Sir Humphrey Stafford, and his brother, Sir John Stanley, 
4 Sea- captain, Maſter, aud Meller, 5 Mate, d Walter W hits 


„ more. 
T 2 Gentlemen, p- Borer, wwith Suffolk, 


A Herald, Vaux, 
Hume and Southwell, raue priefl, 


Bolingbroke, « Conjurer.. A ſpirit raiſed by Bin 5 
Thomas Horner, an Armourer, Peter, his nan. 
Clerk of Chatham. Mayor of Saint Alban's. 
Simpcox: an Im poſtor. Two Murderers, 

Jack Cade, a Rebel : 


| George, John, Dick, Smith, the Weaver, Michael, Ec. 


his followers, 


Alexander Iden, a Kentiſh Gentemar, 
Margaret, Queen to King Henry. 


Eleanor, Ducheſs «of Glofter, 
Margery Jourdain, 2 Witch, Wi ife to Simpeox. 


Lords, Ladies, and Attendants ; ; Petitioners, Ald: rmen, a Be I 


| Sheriff, and Officers; Ci itizens, Prentices, Palconers, Gaar 
ee, Meengers, Oc Co 3 
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sECOND PART OF 


KING HENRY VI. 


ACT I SCENE I. 
London, 4 Room of Fare in the Palace. 


Pouriſh of trumpets : "chew haurboyr. "Enter, on one fide, King 
HREN RV, Duke of GLOSTER, SALISBURY, WaRkwiCk, 
and Cardinal BEAUFORT ; on the other, Queen NaARGa- 

RET, led in by SUFFOLK; : wa SOMERSET, BUCK» 
INGHAM, ad Others, following. 


Sufe As by your hi gh * imperial aßen 
I had in charge at my depart for France, 
As procu rator to your excellence, 
To marry princeſs Margaret for your grace; ; 
So, in the famous ancient city, Tours, — 


In preſence of the kings of France and Sicil, DE 
The dukes of Orleans, Calaber, Bretaigne, and Alengon, 


Seven earls, twelve bands and twenty reverend biſhops, 


I have perform'd my taſk, and was eſpous'd ; 


And hum! bly now upon my bended knee, 
in fight of England and her lordly 1 5 
Deliver up my title in the queen 


To your moſt gracious hands, that are 3 the ſubſtance 
Of that great ſhadow I did repreſent ; 5 


The happieſt gift that ever marqueſs gave, 


| K. 85 
— vide Halls Chr erg fol. . year 23. init. Pop. | 

It is apparent thar this play begins where the former ends, and conti- 
nues the ſeries of tranſactions of which it preſuppoſes the firſt part already. 
known, This is a ſufficient proof that the ſecond and third parts wer: 
not written without depeadance on the firſt, though they were printed az 
containing a complete period of hiſtory, Jonx SON» 

3 l. e. to the gracious hands of you, my. dps bh who are, &c. 

| MALON E. 
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120 SECOND PART OP 


EK. Hen. Suffolk, ariſe, Welcome, queen Margaret : : 
I can expreſs no kinder ſign of love, 
Than this kind kiſs. — O Lord, that lends me life, 
Lend me a heart replete with thankfulneſs ! 
For thou haſt given me, in this beauteous face, 
A world of earthly bleſſings to my ſoul, 
Js It ſympathy of love unite our thoughts. 
© 9, Mar. Great king of England, and my gracious lord; 
The mutual conference à that my mind bath had _ 
hy day, by night; waking, and in my dreams; ; 
In courtly company, or at my beads, — 
With you mine alder-liefeſt ſovereign,3 
Makes me the bolder to ſalute my king 
© With ruder terms; ſuch as my wit affords, 
And over-joy of heart doth miniſter, . | 
K. Hen, Her fight did raviſh: but her grace in ſpeech, 
Her words y-clad with wiſdom's majeſty, 
© Makes me, from wondering, fall to weeping joys; 50 
Such is the fulneſs of my heart's content, 
© Lords, with one cheerful voice welcome my love, 

All. Long live queen Margaret, England's s happineſs! 

Q. Mar, We thank you all. | [ Flourifh, 

Saf. My lord protector, ſo it pleaſe your grace, on 

Here are the articles of contracted peace, | 
Between our ſovereign and the French king Charles, 
For eighteen months concluded by conſent, 

Glo. | reads. | Imprimis, It is agreed between the French 
Ling, Charles, and William de la Poole, marqueſs of Suffolk, 
 embaſſador for Henry king of England,——that the ſaid Henry 

Hall auh. the lady Margaret: daughter und N Ling of 
TS Naples 


4 Iam the babder: to ade you, having dlrealy fumiliarized you to my 

imagination. JonnsoN. _ 

5 Alder-liewet is an old Engliſh word given to him to whoin the 5 1 

is ſupremely attached: lieucſt being the n of the compai ative le l 

rather, from lief. WARBURTo W _ 

- Alder -liefeſt is a corruption of the German word older beloved 1 

above all things, deareſt of all. STEEVENS. =_ 

5 This weeping j5y, of which there is no trace in the original p! vy, I 
Shakſpeare was extremely fond of; having introduced it in Much ad. 

About nothing, K. Richard II. Macbeth, and King Lear, Matrox. 
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R raples Sicilia, and Feruſalem ; and crown her queen of England, 
ere the thirtieth of May next enſuing. Item, That the 
dutchy of Anjou and the county of Maine, ſhall be releaſed and 
delivered to the king her father — _ 
K. Hen, Uncle, how now? 

ls. Pardon me, gracious lord; 
Some ſudden qualm hath ſtruck me at the heart, 


And dimm'd mine eyes, that I can read no tu cther. 


K. Hen. Uncle of Wincheſter, I pray, read on, 

Vin. Item, —Ii is further agreed between them, — that the 
duchies of An jeu and Maine fall be releaſed and delivered over 
10 the king her | father; and jhe ſent over of the king of England's 
own proper cęſi and char es, without having dowry. 

K. Hen, They pleaſe us well, —Lord ITE, _ kneel. 

down; | 
We here create thee the firſt duke of Suffolk, 
And girt thee with the ſword.— _ 


Couſin of York, we here diſcharge your grace 
From being regent in the parts of France, 


Till term of eighteen months be fall expir'd.— 
Thanks, uncle Wincheſter, Gloſter, York, and Buckingham, 
Somerſet, Saliſbury, and Warwick ; 
We thank you all for this great favour dove, 
In entertainment to my princely queen, 
Come, let us in; and with all ſpeed provide 
To ſee her coronation be perform'd, 
I Exennt King, Queen, and . 
Gh. Brave peers of England, pillars of the ſtate, 
s « To you duke Humphrey mult unload his grief, 
£ Your grief, the common grief of all the land. 
* What! did my-brother Henry ſpend his your , 
His valour, coin, and people in the wars? 
Did he ſo often lodge in open field, 
© In winter's cold, and ſummer's parching heat, 
© To conquer France, his true inheritance ? 
And did my brother Bedford toil his wits, 
To keep by policy what Henry got? 
Have you yourſelves, Somerſet, Buckingham, 
' Brave York, Saliſbury, and victorious Warwick, 


* Recetv'd deep ſcars 1 in France and Normandy 4 3 ps 
Vor. V. e 0 


T22--- SECOND FART-OP 
* Or hath mine uncle Beaufort, and myſelf, 
© With all the learned council of the realm, 
_ © Study'd fo long, ſat in the council-houſe, 
Early and late, debating to and fro 
How France and Frenchmen might be kept in awe? 
And hath his highneſs in his infancy 
_ © Beencrown'd in Paris, in deſpite of foes; 
And ſhall theſe labours, and theſe honours, A 
Shall Eenry's conqueſt, Bedford's vigilance, 
* Your deeds of war, and all our counſel, die? 
O peers of England, ſhameful is this league 
« Fatal this marriage! cancelling your fame; 
* Blotting your names from books of memory; 
Razing the characters of your renoyn; 
Defacing monuments of conquer'd France; 
© Undoing all, as all had never been! _ 
Car. Nephew, what means this paſſionate diſcourſe ? ? 

This peroration with ſuch circumſtance ?7 5 
For France, tis ours; and we will keep it ſtill, 
. Ay, uncle, we will keep it, if we can; 
* Nut now it is impoſſible we ſhould : 

Suffolk, the new-made Duke that rules the ſt: 

Hath given the duchies of Anjou and Maine 

* Unto the poor king Reignier, whoſe large ſtyle | 
Agrees not with the leanneſs of his purſe. _ | 
Sal. Now, by the death of him that died for all, 
_* Theſe counties were the keys of Normandy : — | 
But wherefore weeps Warwick, my valiant ſon? 
Mar. For grief that they are paſt recovery: 
For, were there hope to conquer them again, 
My ſword ſhould ſhed hot blood, mine eyes no tears. 
Anjou and Maine! myſelf did win them both; _ 
_ © Thoſe provinces theſe arms of mine did conquer: 
And are the cities,” that I got with wounds, | 


7 This ſpeech crouded s ith ſo many inftances of aggravation. 


N Jon NsoN. 
: $ The indignation of Warwick i is natural, ol I wiſh it had been better 


expreſſed there is is a Kind of Jingle intended in vounds and. Words. 


toe > 0 N 


Deliver 4 
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BE Deliver 'd up again with peaceful words ? 

Mort Deaf. | 

ort. For Suffolk”s duke—may he be ſuffocate, 
That dims the honour of this warlike iſle! 

France ſhould have torn and rent my very heart, 

* Before I would have yielded to this league. 

I never read but England's kings have had | 
Large ſums of gold, and dowries, with their wives: 
And our king Henry gives away his own, 

© To match with her that brings no vantages. 
1e. A proper jeſt, and never heard before, 
That Suffolk ſhould demand a whole fifteenth, 
For coſts and charges in tranſporting her! 
che ſhould have ſtaid 3 in N and ſtarv'd i in France, 
* Before 

Car. My lord of Gloſter, now you grow too hot; ; 

Ilt was the pleaſure of my lord the king. 
lo. My lord of Wincheſter, I know your mind ; 
is not my ſpeeches that you do miſlike. 

© But tis my preſence that doth trouble you, 

« Rancour will out: Proud prelate, i in thy face 

I fee thy fury: if I longer ſtay, 

We ſhall begin our ancient bickerings,%— 

Lordings, farewel; and ſay, when I am gone, 


11 propheſy d- France will be loſt ere long. [Ex. 

LA Car. So, there goes our protector in a rage. „ 
4 "Tis known to you he is mine enemy: _— 
i > * Nay, more, an enemy unto you all; ro Y 
And no great friend, I fear me, to the king. — 


Conſider lords, —he is the next of blood, 
And heir apparent to the Engliſh crown; „%% ᷑—ÜůwôYV́ 
* Had Henry got an empire by his marriage, e 5 


1 | Ie. 3 | And 4 ; 
In the old oy the Tags? 18 more riking, « And muſt that thes 1 
waich we won with our e be vo. away wich ers: 
yy Marowz. | 


9 To bicker is to Kuh 1 hug na cong 8 is the . by 


Which Barrett in his A wvearie, or Readragie Dig. 1589, explains che 
verb to vicker, STELVENS. %% 
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And all the wealthy kingdoms of the weſt, = 


There's reaſon he ſhould be diſpleas'd at it. 
Look to it, lords; let not his ſmoothing words 
* Bewitch your hearts; ; be wiſe, and circumſpect. 


What though the common people favour him, 
Calling him—Humphrey the good duke of Gloſter ; 

« Clapping their hands, and crying with loud voice— 
* Teſu maintain your royal excellence? 

With Cod preſerve the good duke Humphrey 7 

« I fear me, lords, for all this flattering gloſs, 


He will be found a dangerous protector, 


* Buck, Why ſhould he then pm our forereign, 


e being of age to govern of himſelf? — 


* Couſin of Somerſet, join you with me, 


And all together, — with the duke of Suffolk. 


« We'll quickly hoife duke Humphrey from his ſeat. 


Car. This weighty buſineſs will not brook Gy bt 
2 Il to the duke of Suffolk preſently, _ [Exit 
Sam. Couſin of Buckingham, though am $ Om 

And greatneſs of his place be grief to us, 
Vet let us watch the haughty cardinal; 
His inſolence 1s more intolerable 
© Than all the princes in the land beſide; 
* If Gloſter be diſplac'd, he'll be protector. 


Buck. Or thou, or I, Somerſet, will be protector, 
® * Deſpight duke Humphrey, or the cardinal, 
 [Exennt BUCKINGHAM and SOMERSET, 
Sal. Pride went before, ambition follows him. | 


| « While theſe do labour for their own preferment, 


© Behoves it us to labour for the realm. 


I never ſaw but Humphrey duke of Gloſter 
Did bear him like a noble gentleman, _ 
Oft have I ſeen the haughty cardinal— 

- More like a Wa than a man o'the church, 


2 Certainly Seltene wrote=caft. WanzuRTox. | 


IT bere are wealthy kingdoms in the weſt as well as in the eaſt, 8 the 5 6 
wa we were more . to be i in the thought of the Ipeaker. . 
| | Jenn son. 


As 
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= As ſtout, and proud, as he were lord of all.— N 
gear like a ruffian, and demean himſelf 
„Unlike the ruler of a common-weal.— 

Warwick my ſon, the comfort of my 


Thuy deeds, thy plainneſs, and thy y age 6 


Hath won the greateſt favour of. the commons, 
xcepting none but good duke Hu 1 
And, brother Vork, 3 thy acts in Ireland, 
In bringing them to civil diſcipline ;4 
Thy late exploits done in the heart of F rance, 
When thou wert regent for our ſovereign, 


Have made thee fear'd, and honour'd, of the people ;— ; 


25 
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join we together, for the publick good; 

In what we can, to bridle and ſuppreſs 

The pride of Suffolk, and the cardinal, 
With Somerſet's and Buckingham's ambition; "x 
And, as we may, cheriſh duke Humphrey's deeds, 


« While they do tend the profit ot the land.  * 
* War. So God help Warwick, 8 he loves the land, 


And common profit of his country! 


2 2 orke And ſo "yy York, for he nach greateſt cauſe, 


ns So de 


* Richard . Duke of Vork; married Clay, hs daughter __ 
Ralf Nevil, Earl of Weftmor-laind, Richard Nevil, Earl of Saliſbury, 
was ſon to the Earl of Weſtmoreland by a ſecond wife. He married _ 
Alice, the only daughter of Thomas Montacute, Earl of Saliſpury, who 
was killed at the fiege of Orleans [See this play, Part I. Act J. fe. in.]; 
and in conſequence oi that alliance obtained the title of Sal:ibury in 1428. 
His eld: on Richard, having married the ſiſter and heir 0: Henry Bean- | 


champ Earl of Warwick, was created Earl of Warwick, in +449: | 
MALON E. 


4 This is an anachroniſm. The preſent bens is in 1445, but Richard 

Duke of York was not viceroy of Ireland till 1449. MAL ONE. | 
I think we might read, more clearly—to profit of the land—i. e. to 

profit themſelves by it; mayors "tend be written for attend, as in bang 


1 IT: 


60 They tend the crowne, yet ai with me they ſtay.” 
STEEVENS. 


F Perhaps end bas lets the ſame meaning as tender in a fubſequent | 
ſcene: RY : 


© tender fo the ſafety of my liege. 


We commonwealth as their e Moros 5 


Or it may have been put for intend; while they have the abrantg of : 
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Sal, Then let's make hafte away, and look unto the main. 
Mar. Unto the main! O father, Maine is loſt; 


That Maine, which by main force Warwick did win, 
And would have kept, ſo long as breath did laſt: 


Main chance, father, you meant; but I meant Maine; ; 


- Wh: ch I will win from France, or elſe be ſlain, 


Exeunt WARWICK and SALISBURY, 


Park, Anjou and Maine are given to the French; 


* Paris is loſt ; the ſtate of Normandy | 


„Stands on a tickle point,® now they are gone: : 


* Suffolk concluded on the articles; 

The peers agreed; and Henry was well pleas d, 

To change two dukedoms for a duke's fair daughter. | 
] cannot blame them all; What is't to them? 


* *Tis thine they give away, and not their own. 


„ Pfirgten may make cheap penny worth's of their pillage, 


* 


* And purchaſe friends, and give to courtezans, 
* Still revelling, like lords, tillall be gone: 

* While as the filly owner of the goods 
» Weeps over them, and wrings his hapleſs hands, | 


And ſhakes his head, and trembling ſtands aloof, 


* Whileall is ſhar'd, md all is borne away; 
Ready to ſtarve, and dare not touch his own, _ 
* 80 York mult fit, and fret, and bite his tongue, 


D 


While his own lands are bargain'd for, and ſold, 


»Methinks, the realms of England, France, and Ireland, 


* Bear that proportion to my fleſh and blood, 


* As did the fatal brand Althea burn'd, 


 * Unto the prince's heart of Calydon,7 


And make a OW of love to proud duke SIR 


Anjou and Maine, both given unto the French! 
Cold news for me; for J had hope of France, 
Even as I] have of fertile England's ſoil, 


A day will come, when York ſhall claim his own; 


And therefore I will take the Nevils' parts, 


5 
Y CY * of 


And, 


— 8 T cle is very e uſed for Il by poets contemporary wita 
Shak ſpeere. STEEVENSES. ; 
7 According to the fable, Meleager' s life was to continue only ſo hong as 

a certain fire brand thcu'd laſt, His mother Althea having wa it int 
the _ he expired i in great derments. Maro. | 
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7 And, when I ſpy advantage, claim the crown, 
Por that's the golden mark I ſeek to hit: 
Nor ſhall proud Lancafter uſurp my right, 


Nor hold the ſcepter in his childiſh fiſt, 18 


Nor wear the diadem upon his head. 
Whoſe church-like humours fit not for a crown. 


Then, York, be {till a while, till time do ſerve: 
Watch thou, and wake, when others be aſleep, _ | '1 


Jo pry into the ſecrets of the ſtate ; 
Till Henry, ſurfeiting in joys of love, 


With his new bride, and England's dear-bought queen, 
And Humphrey with the peers be fall'n at jars : 
Then will I raiſe aloft the milk-white roſe, 


Wich whoſe ſweet ſmell the air ſhall be perfum'd ; 


= And in my ſtandard bear the arms oi York, 


To grapple with the houſe of Lancaſter; 1 
And, force perforce, I'll make him yield the crown, 
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© Whoſe bookiſh rule hath pull'd fair England dawn, [Ext. 


dn I. 
The fame. 4 Room in the dule of Gluſter lag. 
Enter Glos rx aud the Ducheſs. 
Duch. Why droops my lord, like over-ripen'd corn, 
Hanging the head at Ceres? een e a, 


* Why doth the great duke Humphrey knit his brows, 
* As frowning at the favours of the world ? 


= 1 * Why are thine eves ſix'd to the ſullen earth, 


* Gazing on that which ſeems to dim thy fight? 1 
What ſee'ſt thou there? king Henry's diadem, — 
* Enchas'd with all the honours of the world ? 

* If fo, gaze on, and grovel on thy face, 
Until thy head be circled with the ſame. _ 
Put forth thy hand, reach at the glorious gold: _ 
What, is't too ſhort? I'1l lengthen it with mine: ; 
* And, having both together heav'd it up, | | | 
We ll both together lift our heads to heaven; 
j. TCP 
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That he, that breaks a ſtick of Gloſter's grove, 

Shall loſe his head for his preſumption, _ | 

Fut liſt to me, my Humphrey, my ſweet duke: Ip, 
 Methought, I ſat in ſeat of majeſty, 

In the cathedral church of Weſtminſter, _ 5 
And in that chair where kings and queens are erown vd 
Where Henry, and dame Margaret, neel'd to me, | 
And on my head did ſet the diadem. _ 


E:. 
4 
| « 
4 
o 


"XX © wa ᷣͤ on 


This was my dream; what it doth bode, God knows. 


Freſumptuous dame, ill-nurtur'd Eleanor! s 
Art thou not ſecond woman in the realm; 


And never more abaſe our fight ſo low, _ 
* As to vouchſafe one glance unto the ground. 


. O Nell, ſweet Nell, if thou doſt love thy lord, 
Baniſh the canker of ambirious thoughts: | 
And may that thought, when I imagine ill 
Againſt my king and nephew, virtuous Henry, 
Be my laſt breathing in this mortal world?! 
My troublous dream this night doth make me ſad, 
© Duch, What dream'd wy lord 7 tell me, and II IC 


quite it 

With ſweet rehearſal of my morning 's dream. 

© Glo. Methought, this ſtaff, mine office-badge i in court, 
Was broke in twain ; by whom, I have * 5 

But, as I think, it was by the eardinal; 

And on the pieces of the broken wand 

Were plac'd the heads of Edmond duke of Somerſet, 


And William de la Poole firſt duke of Suffolk, 


* Dich, Tut, this was nothing but an argument, 


lo. Nay, Eleanor, then muſt I chide outright : : 


And the protector's wife, belov'd of him ? Y 
_ * Haſt thou not worldly pleaſure at command, 


0 With Eleanor, for telling but her eam = 


> 


Above the reach or compaſs of thy thought 7 
And wilt thou ſtill be hammering treachery, 
„To tumble down thy huſband, and thyſelf, 
From top of honour to diſgrace feet? 
Away from me, and let me bear no more. 


« Dach, What, what, my lord! are you fo cholerick. 


* 2 is i. educated, Mazonz. | 


E by . : r . 5 


« Neu = 
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K Next time, I'll keep my dreams unto my ſelf, & 
And not be check'd. 

Glo. N. ay' be not angry, Iam pleas d again. 


1 Enter a Meſſenger. 


" Mer: My lord prote dor, 'tis his highneſs' pleaſure, 
© You do prepare to ride unto Saint Albans, 
© Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk. 
' Glo, I g0,—Come, Nell, thou wilt ride with us? 
* Duch, Yes, my goon lord, I'll fol=w preſently. 
5 [ Exennt GLOSTER and Meſſenger, 
3 = c Follow I muſt, I cannot go before, | | 
While Gloſter bears this baſe and humble mind. 
, * Were Ia man, a duke, and next of blood, 
I would remove theſe tedious ſtumbling-blocks, 
And ſmooth my way upon their headleſs necks : 
5 * And, being a woman, Iwill not be flack _ 
0 play my part in fortune's pageant. | 
| © Where are you there? Sir John ! 2 nay, fear not, man, 
13 5 We are alone; 3 here's none but my and J. 


: ee, H UME. 

7 Hume: Jeſu preſerve your royal majeſty „ 
Ducb. What ſay 'ſt thou, majeſty ! Jam but grace. 
by Hume. But, by the grace of God, and Hume's Ts 
- * Yourgrace's title ſhall be multiply . 


. og a 5 | ; / | PAR, a 7 : A 
Wy 


Duch, What ſay'ſt thou, man? haſt thou as vet con- 
ID err te 
* With 8 Jourdain, the cunning with; 
And Roger Bolingbroke, the conjurer? 
And will they undertake to do me good ? 
Hume. 8 they have promiſed, —to ſhow your highs 
neſs 
I foirit rais'd from depth of under ground, 
* That ſhall make anſwer to ſuch queſtions, 
. As by your ure ſhall be propounded him. TD 
= l „ de, 
4 | 3 Whereas i is hs 1 as Ol and ſeems to be brought into uſe | 
15 8 on account of its being a diſſyllable. STEEVENS. 
if A title N e che 81 STERYENS» | 
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* Dach, It is enough; I'll think upon the queſtions : 
* When from ſaint Albans we do make return, 
We'll ſee theſe things effected to the full. 
Here, Hume, take this reward; make merry, man, 
. With thy contederates 1n this weighty cauſe, 

[ Exit Ducheßs. 

0 Heme, Hume muſt make merry with the duche ſs" 
| | old ; 
0 Marry, ry ſhall. But, how now, Se John Home? 
« Seal up your lips, and give no words but—mum! 
Ihe buſineſs aſketh ſilent ſecrecy. 5 
Dame Eleanor gives gold, to bring the witch : 
Gold cannot come amiſs, were ſhe a devil. 
Vet have I gold, flies from another ccalt: i 
I dare not ſay, from the rich cardinal, 
And from the great and new. made duke of Suffolk ; 
Yet I do find it ſo: for, to be plain, 
They, knowing dame Eleanor's aſpiring humour, 
Have hired me to undermine the duchels, 
And buz theſe conjurations in her brain, 
They ſay, acrafty knave does need no broker; 
Vet am I Suffolk and the cardinal's broker, 
Hume, if you take not heed, you ſhall go near 
To call them both—a pair of crafty knaves, 
Well, ſoit ſtands : And thus, I fear, at laſt, 
Hume's knav ery will be the ducheſs' wreck ; 
And her attainture will be Humphrey's fall: = 
Sort how it will,“ ſhall 322 —— 88 888 n. 
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8 0 E N E "1. 
The fame, A Room in the Pole 
Enter PE TER 4 and Others, with Petitions 


4 1. Pet. wy. maſters, lets s fiand cloſe ; ; my | lord protee- 
| | | „ 


3 4 amb 8 806 Ray's Colleen, STELVENS, "I 
* Let che iſſue de what it will. Jen nson. | 
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© tor will come this way by and by, and then we may deliver 
© our ſupplications in the quill.5 
. 1 Marry, the lord protect him, for he's a good 
2.6 man! Jeſu bleſs him! | 


Enier Lendl k, ind Dneen MaxcakEr, 


4 1. Pe, Here a comes, methinks, and the queen with 
|. +. him; I'll be the firſt, ſure. 
WEST = Pet, Come back, fool ; this 1s the duke of Suffolk, | 
and not my lord protector. 
« Suf, How now, fellow? would a any thing with me? 
« 1, Pet, I pray, my lord, pardon me! I took ye for my 
lord protector. 
2. Mar. reading the ſuperſeription. ] To ny lord pro- 

vector! are your ſupplications to his lordſhip? Let me ſee 


A 


8 


77 c them : What 1s thine ? 


1. Pet, Mine is, an't pleaſe your grace, againſt John 
Goodman, my lord cardinal's man, for keeping my houſe, 
and Lands. and wife and all, from me. 

Sf. Thy wife t o? that is ſome wrong, indeed, mak: 
55 9 What's 


5 In guill is Sir Thomas Hanmer' 5 reading 3 the reſt have—in tbe evil. | 
Jon NSN. 
Perhaps our frovilections' in the quill, or in auill, means no more than 
our 2vritten or penn'd ſupplicat) jons. We {till fay, a drawing in chaiky for a 
drawing executed by the uſe of chatk, SrEE VERS. 
In the quill may mean, with great exactneſs and obſervance of form, or 
with the utmoſt punctilio of ceremony. The phraſe ſeems to be taken 


1 from part of the dreſs of our anceſtors, whole ruffs were quilled. While 


theſe were worn, it might be the-yogue to ſay, ſuch a thi: ag is in the 7115 
i, e. in the reigning mode of taſte. Tol LET. | 
To this obſervation I may add, that aſter printing hang, the ſimilar 
phraſe of a thing being in print was uſed to expreſs the ſame circumſtance 
of exactneſs. All this,“ (declares one of the quibbling ſervants in 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona) 1 ſay in N for in print I found it,” _ 

 STEEVENS. 

11 quill may be ſuppoſed to have becn a phraſe formerly! in uſe, and the 
ſame with the French en quille, which is ſaid of a man, when he ſtands | 
upright upon his feet without Mirring from the place. The proper ſepſe 
of gxi.le in French is a nine pin, and, in ſome parts of England, ninc-pins 
are ſtill called cayls, which word is uſed in tne ſtatute 33 Hewy VIII. 

©. 9. Quelle in the old Britiih language al ſo Aantes my piece of wecd 

ſet upright, HAWEINs. 
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5 55 the w 


iy Begin your ſuits anew, and ſue to him, 


* Is this the government of Britain's iſle, 
And this the royalty of Albion's king? 

* What, ſhall king Henry be a pupil ſtill, 
Under the ſurley Gloſter's governance | + 
* Am I a queen nn title and in ſtyle, 

* And muſt be made a ſubject to a duke? 

4 J tell thee, Poole, when! in the city Tours 
Thou ran'ſt a tilt in honour of my love, 
And ſtol'ſt away the ladies' hearts of France; 
1 ty king Tony had relerabled „ 


— et NS 


miſtake arofe from theſe words being formerly abbreviated in 1 3 and 
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What's your's ?—What's here! [reads] Againſt the duke of 
Suffolk, for encloſing the commons of Melford, —How now, fix 


knave ? 


2. Pet, Alas, fir, I am but a poor petitioner of our whole 


townſhip. 


Peter, [preſenting his petition.) A gainſt my maſter, Thomas 
Horner, for ſaying, That the duke of Vork was rightful heir 


to the crown. 


2. Mar, What ſay'ſt thou ? Did the duke of Vork ſay, 


* he was rightful heir to the crown? 


Peter. That my maſter was ! © No, forſooth : my maſter 
« ſaid, That he was; and that the king was an uſurper. 


Sof. Who is there? [ Euter Servants. ]—Take this fellow 


in, and fend for his maſter with a purſuivant preſently ;— 


we el hear more of your matter before the king. 


| [ Exeunt Servants, with Perer, 
Mar. And as you that love to be protected 


ings of our protector's grace, 


[tears the belli. 


c Away, baſe cullions Suffolk, let tim go. 
* 41, Come, let's be gone,  [Exeunt Petitioners, 


* 9, Mar, My lord of Suffolk, ſay, is this the guiſe, 
Is this the faſhion in the court of England ? 


In 


| 2 The old copy—that my miftr reſt wat The preſent 8 was 8 ; 
| a by Mr. Tyrwhitt, and has the concurrence of Mr. M. Maſon. 


STEEVENS. | 


| The context ſhows clearly that m1 ifireſs was a miſprint for maſter. The 


an me Rood for either one or the As. Marox E. 
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In courage, courtſhip, and proportion : s 
Rut all his mind is bent to holineſs, + 
& To number Awe-Maries on his beads : 
His champions are—the prophets, ad apoſtles ; 
His weapons, holy ſaws of ſacred writ; 
His ſtudy is his tilt-yard, and his loves 
Are brazen images of canoniz'd ſaints, 
I would, the college of the: cardinals 
Would chooſe him pope, and carry him to o Rome, 
And ſet the triple crown upon his head; 
That were a ſtate fit for his holineſs, 
« Suf. Madam, be patient: as J was cauſe 
© Your highneſs came to England, ſo will I 
In England work your grace's full content. 
* 9. Mar. Beſide the hanght protector, have we Beau- 
1 5 fort, 
* The imperious churchman ; Somerſet, Buckingham, 
And grumbling York : and not the leaſt of theſe, 
* But can do more in England than the king. 
* $uf. And he of theſe, than can do moſt of all, 
* Cannot do more in England than the Nevils: 
* ys and Warwick, are no fimple peers. 
© 2. Mar. Not all theſe lords do vex me half ſo much, 
As that proud dame, the lord protector's wife. 
she ſweeps it through the court with troops of ladies, 
More like an emprefs, than duke Humphrey's wife; 
Strangers in court do take her for the queen: 
HShe bears a duke's revenues on her back, 
* And in her heart ſhe ſcorns our poverty : ; 
* Shall I not live to be ayeng'd on her?! 
„ Contemptuous baſe-born callat as ſhe is, 
dhe vaunted *mongſt her minions t'other day, 
The very train of her worſt wearing gown 
Was better worth than all my father's lands, 
* Till Suffolk gave two dukedoms for his daughter, 
© Suf. Madam, myſelf have lim'd a buſh for her Hg 
* And N a | a of ſuch — birds, 


* * * * „ „„ 


to 


That | 


OO, The PREY FR of Anjou and Maine, Which Henry 8 90 | 
Regnier, on bis marriage with Amen, See be. i. Maronz. 
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* That ſhe will light to liſten to the lays, 
And never mount to trouble you again. 
* Yo, let her reſt : And, madam, lik to me; 
* For I am bold to counſel you 1n this, 
Although we fancy not the cardinal, | 
Vet mult we join with him, and with the lords, 
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it Pets * Till we have brought duke Humphrey 1 in diſgrace, 
1 As for the duke of Vork, —this late complaint 3 

1 g 7 Will make but little for his benefit: 

| * So, one by one, we'll weed them all at laſt 


* And you yourſelf ſhall ſteer the happy helm. 


Enter King HENRY, YORK, aud SOMERSET, converfing with 
| Sim,; Dude and Duchcfs of Gos TER, Cardinal Bravu- 
i | FORT, BUCKINGHAM, SALISBURY, ara WARWICK, 

1 


i E., Hen; For my part, noble lords, I care not which; 
| Or Somerſet, or York, all's one to me. 


1 York. If York have ill demean d himſelf in France, 
[þ T hen let him be denay'd the regentſhip. 
Som. If Somerſet be unworthy of the place, 
Let York be regent, I will yield to him. 
War. Whether your grace be worthy, yea, or no, 
Diſpute not that; York is the worthier. 
Car, Ambitious Warwick, let thy betters ſpeak, 
War, The cardinal's not my better in the field. 
Buck, All in this preſence are thy . Warwick. 
Mar. Warwick yy live to be the beſt of all. 


* Sal. Peace, ſon ; and ſhow ſome reaſon, Bucking- 
ham,, 


» Why Somerſet mould be preferr'd 3 in this. 
* 9, Mar, Becauſe the king, forſooth, will have it ſo, 
6. Madam, the king is old enough himſelf - 
To give his cenſure : 9 theſe are no women's matters, 


Q. Mar. If he be old enough, what needs 5 grace” 
1 To be protector of his excellence ? 


— 2 — — 1 
——— 
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maſter, for laying that York was the rightful king. JOHNSON. 


9 Through all theſe plays cenſure is uſed in an indifferent lenſe, nale 5 
for judgement or opinion, Jon Nsov. 


C Ch. 5 : 


That is, The e of Peter the armourer's man againſt bis 
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KING HEMA VI. 55 
Ge. Madam, I am protector of the realm; 


* And, at his pleaſure, will reſign my place. 


« Suf, Reſign it then, and leave thine inſolence. 


* Since thou wert king, (as who is king, but thou 1 
5 The commonwealth hath daily run to wreck : 
The Dauphin hath prevail'd beyond the ſeas ; 
And all the peers and nobles of the realm 


Have been as bondmen to thy ſovereignty. 


Car. The commons haſt thou rack'd ; the clergy” 8 bags 


Are lank and lean with thy extortions. 


* Som, Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 


Have coſt a mals of publick treaſury, 
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| She {hall not ſtrike dame Eleanor unreveng'd. 


* 


* 


* Buck. Thy cruelty in execution, 


* Upon offenders, hath exceeded law, 
And left thee to the mercy of the law, 


* ©, Mar. Thy ſale of offices, and towns in France,— 


If they were known, as the ſuſpect is great, — 
* Would make thee quickly hop without thy head. 


[ Exit Glos r ER. The Queen drops her fan. 


© Give me my fan: What, minion! can you not? 


gives the Ducheſs a box on the ear, 
LI ery you, mercy ; Madam, Was it you? | 
Duch. Was't I? yea, I it was, proud Frenchwoman: : 


Could I come near your beauty with ny nails, 


I'd ſet my ten commandments in your face. 
K. Hen, Sweet aunt, be quiet; *twas againſt her will. 
Duch. Againſt her will! 1 Good king, look to't in 
n 
She l hamper thee, and ddl thee like a baby : 
* Though in this place moſt maſter wear no breeches, 


[Exit Ducheſs, ; | 
* Pack. Lord Cardinal, I will follow Eleanor, | 7 
And liſten after Humphrey, how he proceeds: 
She's tickled now ; her fame can need no ſpurs, 


* 


She” 1 gallop faſt enough to her deſtruction. 1 
[ Exit BV h. 1 
Fer i 


136 SECOND PART or 9 


Re-enter Grows, 25 7 


* Gh. Now, lords, my choler being over-blown 
* With walking once about the quadrangle, 

I come to talk of commonwealth affairs, 
As for your ſpiteful falſe objections, 
Prove them, and I he open to the law: 
But God in mercy ſo deal with my ſoul, 
As I in duty love my king and country ! ! 
But, to the matter that we have in hand. 748 
I fay, my ſovereign, York is meeteſt man | b 
To be your regent in the realm of France. 5 
Suff. Before we make election, give me leave | Taq 
© To ſhow ſome reaſon, of no little force, 8 5 1 
That York is moſt unmeet of any man. | 1 

© York, III tell thee, Suffolk, why Iam unmeet. © 
© Firſt, for I cannot flatter thee in pride: = 
Next, if I be appointed for the place, 

* My lord of Somerſet will keep me here, 

* Without diſcharge, money, or furniture, 
* Till France be won into the Dauphin's hands, 
Laſt time, I danc'd attendance on his will, 
* Till Paris was beſieg d, famiſh'd, and loſt, 

* War. That can witneſs; and a fouler fact 
„Did never traitor in the land commit. 

Suf. Peace, head-ſtrong Warwick | 


War. Image of pride, why ſhould 1 hold mw peace? 


„ eee ee 


Feuer Servants Yf. svrraus, ee in Hoax Fr 
| Suf, Becunſe here is a man accus'd of treaſon : 
| Pray God, the duke of York excuſe himſelf ! 


'* York. Doth any one accuſe York for a traitor ? 


K. Hen, What mean t thou, Suffolk? tell me: What 
are theſe? 


© Suf, Pleaſe it your majeſty, this i is the man = 2 ; 
That doth accuſe his maſter of high treaſon: 
« His words were e Richard, duke of Yc . 

"Fam : "6. TOI „Was 
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KING HENRY VI. 137 


2 | 7 Was rightful heir unto the Engliſh crown ; 
And that your majeſty was an uſurper. 
. Hen. Say, man, were theſe thy words? 


r. An't ſhall pleaſe your majeſty, I never ſaid nor 


| thought any ſuch matter: God is my witneſs, I am falſely 


"Kcus'd by the villain. 


= «© Pet, By theſe ten bones,* my lords, [ holding up his hands. ] 

gz he did ſpeak them to me in the garret one night, as we were 

"78 ſcouring my lord of York's armour. © | 

> * York, Baſe dunghill villain, and mechanical, 

l' have thy head for this thy traitor's ſpeech ;— 

1 do beſeech your royal majeſty, 

Let him have all the rigour of the law, | 

hr. Alas, my lord, hang me, if ever I ſpake the words, 

My accuſer is my prentice; and when I did correct him for 
His fault the other day, he did vow upon his knees he would 


be even with me: J have good witneſs of this; therefore, I 


bdeſeech your majeſty, do not caſt away an honeſt man for a: 


vuillain's accuſation, 


71 
1 


K. Hen. Uncle, what ſhall we ſay to this in law ? 


1 6. This doom, my lord, if I may judge. 
25 £0 Let Somerſet be regent o'er the French, 
hecauſe in York this breeds ſuſpicion ; 


Andi let theſe have a day appointed them. 


For * combat, in convenient place ; 


For he 


This is the law, and this duke Humphrey's doom. 


ath witneſs of his ſervant's malice : 


K. Hen. Then be it ſo, My lord of Somerſet, 


Wie make your grace lord regent o'er the French, 


Som. I humbly thank your royal majeſty, 
Hor. And J accept the combat willingly,  _ 1 
Pet. Alas, my lord, I cannot fight ; * for God's ſake, pity 
my caſe! the ſpite of man prevalleth againſt me. O, Lord 
have mercy upon me! 1 ſhall never be able to fight a blow: 


Oord, my heart! | 


Glo. Sitrah, or you muſt fight, or elſe be hang d. = 
> We have juſt heard a ducheſs threaten to ſet ber ten commandments in 

the face of a queen. The jeſts in this play turn rather too much on the 

enumeration of fingers, This adjuration is, however, very ancient. 
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Deep night, dark night, the filent of the night, 


133 SECOND PART OF 
K. Hen. Away with them to priſon : and the day 
Of combat ſhall be the laſt of the next month. — 


* Come, Somerſet, we'll ſee thee ſent away. 5 [ Exeun!, "I 


SCENE W. 
The ſame, The Duke of Gloſter's Garden. 


Enter MaxGtxy JourDaln, Hume, SouTHWELL, ad 


BoLINGBROK E. 


Hume. Come, my maſters ; the ducheſs, I tell you, 


expects performance of your promiſes. 
* Boling, Maſter Hume, we are therefore provided: 
Will her ladyſhip behold and hear our exorcifms ?3 
Hume. Ay; What elſe? fear you not her courage. 
* Bling. I have heard her reported to be a woman of an 


* invincible ſpirit: But it ſhall be convenient, maſter Hume, 


that you be by her aloft, while we be buſy below; and ſo, 
* I pray you, go in God's name, and leave us. Exit Hume. | 


Mother Jourdain, be you proſtrate, and grove] on the 


« earth :—* John Southwell, read you ; and let us to our 


Enter Ducheſs, above. 


* Dach, Well ſaid, my. maſters ; and welcome all, 10 


* this geer; the ſooner the better. 


 * Bling. Patience, good lady; wizards know their times: 


© The 


3 The word exorciſe, and its derivatives, are uſed by Shakſpeare in an 


uncommon ſenſe. In all other writers it means to lay ſpirits, but in theſe 
plays it invariably means to raiſe them, M. Magon. 


4 The ſilent of the night is a claſſical expreſſion, and means an interlunar 


night. Amica ſilentia lure, So Pliny, Inter omnes wer) corwenity 


utiliffim? in coitu ej us ſterni, quem diem alii interlunii, alii ſilentis June 
at hpellant. lib, xvi. cap. 39. In imitation of this language; Milton ſays : 
My „„The ſun to me is dark, 8 N 

«© And filent as the moon, 

cc When ſhe deſerts the night, N | 

4 Hid in her vacant interlunat cave.“ WARBURTON» _ 
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KING HENRY vw. 139 


1 ' The time of night when Troy was ſet on fire; 

„ be time when ſcritch-owls cry, and bandogs howl,s 
And ſpirits walk, and ghoſts break up their graves, 
That An beſt fits the work we have in hand. 

© Madam, fit you, and fear not ; whom we raiſe, 
© We will make faſt within a hallow'd verge. 
2 [Here they perform the ceremonies appertaining, aud make the 
5 = circle; Bolingbroke, or Southwell, reads, Conjuro te, &c. 
It thunders aud lightens terribly ; ; then oe Spirit riſeth, 
* Fyjr. Adſum. 
* M. Jourd. Aſmath, 
2. the eternal God, whoſe name and power 
* Thou trembleſt at, anſwer that I ſhall aſk ; 
» For, till thou ſpeak, thou ſhalt not paſs from hence. 
* Sir, Aſk what thou wilt :— That I had faid and done 10 : 
EF 2 ulis. 4 of the king. What fhall of him become ? 
8 1 [ Reading out of a paper. 
= Sir, The duke yet lives, that Henry ſhall depoſe; 
1 But him outlive, and die a violent death, | 
4 [ 4s the Spirit ſpeaks, Southwell writes the 22 
Fg. V. hat fate awaits the duke eof > Salon ? 
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Sbir. 


7 ” 1 believe this diſplay of Jaralas might 3 been ſpared. Silent, 
1 5 though an adjective, is uſed by Shakſpeare as a ſubſtantive. So, in Te 
FA Tempeſt, the vaſt of night is uſed for the greateſt part of it. The old 

2 quarto reads, the ſilence of the night. © STERVENS; 

Steevens's explanation of this paſſage is evidently right; indWarburton® 3 
1 ” obſervations on it, though long, learned, and laborious, are nothing to the 
74 7 purpoſe, Bolingbroke does not talk of the filence of the moon, but of the 

> filence of the night; nor is he deſcribing the time of the months but the 
1 hour of the night, M. Mason. 
| 5 -bandogs h;xv!,] I was unacquainted with the etymology. of this 
> word, till it was pointed out to me by an ingenious correſpondent in the 
7” Supplement to the Gentle man's Magazine for 1789, who ſigns himſelf 
D. T. „ Shakſpeare's ban- ne (ſays he) is ſimply a willage-dog, or 
maſt , which was formerly called a hand-deg, per ſyncopen, bandeg. 
it Sr FEVENS, 

Ran-dop 3 is furely a corruption of band-dag; or rather the firſt d is 
* ſuppreſſed here, as in other compound words, Cole in his Dict. 2079, 
2 renders ban-dog, canis catenatuss MAL9NE. 


6 It was anciently believed that ſpitits, who were raiſed by i incantations, | 


remain'd above ground, and anſwer'd queſtions with reluctance, See both 
= Lucanand Statius. STEEVENSo 


M40 SECOND PART OF 4 
Spir, By water ſhall he die, and take his end. 1 5 
Boling. What Hall befall the duke of Somerſet ? 1 

 Spir, Let him ſhun caſtles; 

Safer ſhall he be upon the fandy ains, 

Than where eaſtles mounted 54 

« Have done, for more Fhardly can endure. 


* Boling, Deſcend to darkneſs, and the vorning lake: 4 
0 * hend, avoid! 
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Thunder and Mer. Spirit dc and. = 

Kb You and Bucuincnan, haflily, with their guard, Wo 
ori. Lay 1 upon theſe traitors, and their traſh... | 1 * 
© Beldame, I think; we wateh'd you at an inch.— #2 
What, madam, are you there ? the king and commonweal ig 
Are deeply indebted for this piece of pains ;. 3 


My lord protector will, I doubt it not; 
_ © See you well guerdon d tor theſe good deſerts. 
Dacb. Not half fo bad as thine to England's king, 
Injurious duke; that threat'ſt where is no cauſe, 1 
9 Buck, True, madam, none at all, What call you this 1 = 
OO [Shewwing her the paperi. Bru. 
= do with them ; let them be clapp'd up cloſe, N 
And kept aſander:—You, madam, ſhall with us ;— "T2 
* Stafford, 10" her to thee.— | © 
= [Ex Dackels 5 above, be 
6. We'll ſee * your trinkets here all forthcoming ; | 4 
* All. —Away ! ¶ Exeunt guards, with SOUTH, BOLING. Sc. 
* Trg. Lord DuckJughaw,. methinks, “ you watch d ber „ 
POS Cs ; 2 
* A pretty plot, well choſen to build upon! 
Now, pray, my lord, let's ſee the devil's writ, 
; Want have we bere 5 | ; 7 
8 e 


7 This repetition of the prophecies, which i is altogether. anneceſſiry, 
after what the ſpeQators had heard in the ſcene immediately preceding, 13 
not to be found in the firſt edition of this play. Por k. 


They are not, it is tree, found in this ſcene, but they are ee in 
_ the ſubſequent ſcene, in which Buckingham brings an account of this. 
ee to che ee | Maren Ee. 


= KING HENRY VL --- "> 
1 "The duke yet lives, that Henry ſhall depoſe ; | 
But him outlive , and die a violent dcath. 

Why, this is juſt, 

Ji te, Kacida, Romanos vincere poſſes 

Well, to the reſt: 

Fell me, what fate awaits the duke of Suffolk. I 
By auater ſhall he die, and take his nd. 
hat Hall betide the duke of Somerſet £ _ 
Let kim ſhun caſtles 5 
Hater ſpall he be upon the fandy plains, 
ban where caſtles mounted Hand. 
Come, come, my lords; 
FTheſe oracles are hardily attain d. 
And hardly underſtood. 
Ihe king is now in progreſs ownnds faint Albans; 
With him, the huſband of this lovely lady : 
Thither go theſe news, as faſt as horſe can carry them 
A ſorry breakfaſt for my lord protector. 
= © Buck, Your grace ſhall give me lea ve, my lord of York, 
Jo be the poſt, in hope of his reward. 
= © York, At Four plealure, my good lord,—Who' $ within 
-_ on, ho! 


1 a Servant; 


7 lin my lords of Saliſbury, and Warwick, 8 
To ſup with me to-morrow night, ata t- -. | Exenat, 


ACT II. SCENE I. 
= Saint Albans. 


217M Puter King Henne, Queen Marcarer, GLosTER, Car- 
1 dinal, SUFFOLK, with Falconers hollaing, 
15 2. Mar. Believe me, lords, for flying at the brock, s 

4 ' ſaw not t better ſport theſe even years day: N 


$ The falconer's term for haw king at water-fowl. Jou NSoN. 


142 SECOND-PART OF 
Vet, by your leave, the wind was very high; 
And, ten to one, old Joan had not gone out.? 

E. Hen. But what a point, my lord, your falcon made, 1 
6 And what a pitch ſhe fiew above the reit! 12 8 
£ 'To fee how God in all his creatures works! | _ 


* 
* Yea, man and birds, are fain of climbing high, 1 
Saf. No marvel, an it like your majeſty, | _— 
My lord protector's hawks do tower ſo well; - 
They know, their maſter loves to be alofr,* I. 
* And bears his thoughts above his falcon's pitch, 1 
lo. My lord, 'tis but a baſe ignoble mind _ 
© That mounts no higher than a bird can ſoar. == 


© Car, I thought as much; he'd be above the condi; —_ 
© Glo, Ay, my lord cardinal; How think you by that? 
Were it not good, your grace could fly to ner ny ? . 
K. Hen, The treaſury of everlaſting joy ! 

© Car. Thy heaven is on earth ; thine eyes and thoughts 
Me Beat on a crown, che treaſure of thy heart; 
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= 1 am told by a gentleman, beider acquainted with falconry has my- 
ſelf, that the meaning, however expreſſed, is, that the wind being high, t 
was ten to one that the old hawk had flown quite away; a trick which, | 
hawks often play their maſters in windy weather. JouNs0N. * 
i. e. the wind was ſo high it was ten to one Wat: old Jour would not have 
taken her flight at the game. PER. 2 
The ancient books of hawking do not enable me to decide on the merit 
of ſuch diſcordant explanations, It may yet be remarked, that the terms 7 
belonging to this once popular amuſement were in coneral ſettled with tle 
utmoſt preciſion 3 and I may at leaſt venture to declare, that a miſtreſs 
might have been kept at a cheaper rate than a falcon. To compound a 7 
medicine to cure one of theſe birds of worms, it was neceſſary to deſtroy 7 
no fewer animals than a lamb, a culver, a pigeon, a buck and a cat. I hae 
this intelligence from the Broke of Haukmge, &c. bl. l. no date, Thi 
work was written by dame July ana Bernes, prioreſs of the nunnery-ot 2 
Sopwell, near St. Aloans, (where Shakſpeare has fixed the preſent ſcene), | 
and was Hirſt pus at Meſtmeſtre 9 Myniyn de Wor des 14.96. 


STEEVENs, 


2 Perhaps alluding to the adage: 
« High- flying hawks are fit for princes,” bracts” 
3 To bit or beat, (bathe) is a terme in falconry. JonN SOON. | 
To bathe, and to beat, or bate, are diſtinct terms in this diverſion, T9 
bathe a bawk was to waſh his piumage, To eats or bate, Was to fatter 


Wit 
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eraicious protector, dan gerous peer, e 
That ſmooth'ſt it ſo with king and commonweal | 
.. What, cardinal, is your 1 grown peremp- 
| & tory ? | 
3 * Tantene 42055 cele -ſtibus ire ? f 
' © Churchmen fo hot? good uncle, hide ſach malice ; 
With ſuch holineſs can you do it ?4 
D Sf. No malice, fir ; no more than well becomes 
8s good a quarrel, and ſo bad a peer. 
0b. As who, my lord ? 
3 876. | Why, as you, my lord; 
2 F An't like your lordly lord- protectorſhip. 
* Glo. Why, Suffolk, England knows thine inſolence. 
rs 2. Mar. And thy ambition „ Gloſter, | 
| 1 K. Hen. I pr'ythee, peace, 
WS ood queen; and whet not on theſe furious peers, = 


) For bleſſed are the peacemakers on earth, 
Car. Let me be bleſſed for the peace I make, 

ous WAA gainſt this proud protector, with my {word ! : 

Cl, Faith, holy uncle, would“ twere come to chat! 
ny. | [4/4 de to the Cardina i. 
gl c Cor, Marry, when thou dar'ſt, | A ſide. 
ny Cb. Make up no factious numbers for the matter, 
2e In thine own perſon anſwer thy abuſe. | 8 | [ite 


* Lr. 


4 ith his wings, To beat en a crown, howevergis equivalent to an expreſſ on 
| Nu. hich is {til} uſed—to hammer, i. e. to work in the mind. STEEVENS. 

So, in The Tempeſts | Be, 
« Do not infeſt your mind with beating on 
© The ſtrangeneſs of this buſineſs.” | 
= TIhave given this inſtance of the phraſe, becauſe Dr. Johnſon $ inter- 
aden of it is certainly incorrect. MAL ON x. 

Do what? The verſe wants a foot; we ſhould read: 


With ſuch holineſs can you not 45 * | | 
2 Spoken ironically. By holineſs he means hypocriſy : and ſays, have 
© = you not hypocriſy enough to hide your malice? WarBuRToON, 
Ihe verſe is lame enough after the emendation, nor does the negative 
particle improve the ſenſe, When words are omitted it is not often eaſy to 
WE fay what they were if there is a perfect ſenſe without them. 1 e but 
= ſomewhat at random: „ 
© A churchman, ith ſuch bolineſs can you do it "He 
Ihe tranſcriber ſaw cburchman juſt above, and therefore omitted i it in the 
TH | ſecond line. Jou xsox. | 
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Car. Ay, where thou dar'ft not peep : an if thou dar'it, 


« 'This evening, on the eaſt fide of the grove, - [Aa. 5 


K. Hen, How now, my lords ? 


Car. Believe me, couſin Gloſter, _ 


Had not your man put up the fowl ſo ſuddenly, 
© We had bad more ſport. Come with thy two-hand frond. 


Gh, True, anche: ES 

Car. Are you advis'd the eaſt ade of the grove? 

Ge. Cardinal, I am with you. 14160 7d”, 

K. Hen. Why, how now, uncle Gloſter ? 

Glo. Talking of hawking ; nothing elſe, my lord,— 
Now, by God's mother, prieſt, Pl ſhave your crown for this, 


Ade to Go, | 


Or all my fence ſhall fails _ . 22 : 


* Car. Medice reipſum ; | 


8 * Protector, ſee to't well, protect vourlclf, Aﬀede. 


K. Hen, The winds grow high; fo do your fomacks, lords, 


How irkſome is this muſick to my heart! 
When ſuch ſtrings jar, what hope of harmony? 
* 1 pray, my lords, let me compound this ſtrife. 


Enter an Tnhabitant of « Saint Albans, erying, A Miracle! £7 


Gh. What means this noiſe? _ 
Fellow, what miracle doſt thou proclaim ? 5 
Inbab. A miracle! a miracle! : 
Syf. Come to the king, and tell him what miracle, 
Inhab. Forſooth, a blind man at faint Alban's ſhrine, 


Within this halt hour, hath receiv'd his fight ; 
N man, that 1 ne er ſaw in his life before. 


Came with 4 two- hand * | * 
5 True, uncle, are ye advis' d tbe eaſt fide of the grove? _ 

Cardinal, Tam with you.] Thus is the whole ſpeech placed to Gloſter, 
in all the editions 3 : but, ſurely, with great inadvertence. It is the cardinil 
who firſt appoints the eaſt fide of the grove for the place of due! and how 


| finely does it expreſs his rancour and impetuoſity, for fear Gloſter ſhov!! 


miſtake, to repeatthe appointment, and alk his antagoniſt if he takes hin 
W THEOBALD. 


© Fence is the art of defence. STEEvEens. 

7 This ſcene is founded on a ſtory which Sir Thonias More has related. 
and which he ſays was communicated to him by his father. The impoſter 
name is not mentioned, buthe was deteCted by Humphrey duke of Gloſte: 


| andi in the manner here repreſented. Maroxx. 
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't. | ; * Or of devotion, to this holy ſhrine ? 


KING HENRY Vi ra 
x. Her, Now, God be prais'd ! that to believing ſouls 


Gives light in darkneſs, comfort in deſpair! 


| Knuter the Mayor of Sant Albans, BEE his brethren ; and S1mp- 


cox, borne between taub perſons in a chair; his wife and a 


great multitude following. 
Car. Here come the townſmen on n proceſſion, 


0 preſent your highneſs with the man. 


* K. Hen, Great is $ his comfort in this earthly vale, 


Although by his ſight his fin be multiply'd, 


* Ghz, Stand by, my maſters, bring him near the king, 


* His highneſs' pleaſure is to talk with him. 


: vs EP = 2 * 5 % : OS? 
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* K Hen, Good fellow, tell us here the circumſtance, 


That we for thee may glorify the Lord, 
What, haſt thou been long blind, and now reſtor'd! ? 


Simp. Born blind, an't pleaſe your grace. 
Wife, Ay, indeed, was he... | 
Suf, What woman is this? 
Wife, His wife, an't like your worſhip. | 
Gl:, Had'ſt thou been his n mother, thou could" have bet. 
| ter told, 
K. Hen, Where wert thou born ? 
Simp, At Berwick in the north, an't like your race. :-.- 
K. Hen, Poor foul ! God's goodneſs hath been great to 
e 


let never day nor night uphallow'd paſs, 
hut ſtill remember what the Lord hath done. 


* 2. Mar. Tell me, good fellow, cam'f thou hw by 
chance, 8 


Sinp. God knows, of pure devotion; being call'd 
A hundred times, and oftner, in my fleep 


. By good ſaint Alban; who ſaid, —Simpcox, come; 
' © Come, offer at my ſhrine, and 1 vill help te. 


* Vife, Moſt true, forſooth ; and many time and oft 


7 - Myſelf have heard a voice to call him lo, 7 


Car, What, art thou lame? 


imp. Ay. God Almighty help me! 
Sf. How cam'ſt thou ſo ? 


Ver. V | ) Shops 
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Simp. A fall off of a tree, 

Wife. A plum. tree, 8 5 | 
Gl. Hou long haſt thou been blind ? 

Smp. O, born Io, maſter. 
Glo: What, and would ſt elimb a tree? 

Simp, But that in all my life, when I was a youth. 

ie. Too true; and bought his climbing very dear. 

* Glo, Maſs, thou loy'dit . well, that would'ſt ven 

ture ſo. 
© Simp. =, good walter, my wide deſir'd fore dam. 
ſons, 
Aud made me climb, with danger of my life, 

* Glo, A ſubtle knave ! but yet it ſhall not ſerve, 
Let me ſee thine eyes : wink now now open them: — 
© In my opinion, yet thou ſee'ſt not well. 

« Simp. Yes, maſter, c! ear as day; ; 1 thank God, and 
ſaint Alban. | 
Glo. Say'ſt thou me ſo ? What colour i is this cloak of? 
Simp, Red, maſter ; red as blood, | 
Olo. Why, that's well ſaid: what colour i is my ous of ? 
Simp. Black, forſooth ; coal- black, as jet. | 
K, Hen. Why then, thou knew ſt what colour | jet is of 4 | 
Suf. And yet, I think, jet did he never ſee. | 
Glo. But cloaks, and gowns, before this day, a many, 
* J/ife, Never, before this day, in all his life, 
Glo. Tell me, firrah, what's my name? 
Simp. Alas, maſter, I know not, 
Glo. What's his name? 
Simp. I know not. 
Glo. Nor his? 
Simp. No, indeed, maſter. | 
Glo, What's thine own name ? 
| Simp. Saunder Simpcox, an if it pleaſe you, maſter. 
Glo. Then Saunder, ſit thou there, the lying'ſt Knave 
; In Cbriſtendom. If thou hadſt been born blind, 
Thou might'ſt as well have known our names, as thus 
Jo name the ſeveral colours we do wear. 
Sight may diſtinguiſh of colours ; but ie 
To nominate them all, 's impoſſible.— 


My lords , faint Alban here hath done a miracle; 3 


And 


* 


id 


: fad, 
[l Alter the Beadle bath hit him once, be leaps over the fl, 
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And would ye not think that cunning to be great, 


That could reſtore this cripple to his legs again? 
Sinp. O, maſter, that you could! 
Glo. My maſters of Saint Albans, have you not beadles i ia 
your town, and things call'd whips ? SER 
May. Yes, my lord, if it pleaſe your grace, 
hi. Then ſend for one preſently. 
| May, Sirrah, go fetch the beadle hither ſtraight. 
[Exit an Attendant. 
Gh. Now fetch me a tool hither by and by. [A fool. 
brought aut. ] Now, firrah, if you mean to fave yourſelf _ 


1 from whipping, leap me over this ſtaol, and run away. 


Simp. Alas, maſter, I am not able to ſtand alone: 


f You 80 about to e me in vain. 


. Attendant, , With * Beadle. | 
Cb. Well, fir, we maſt have you find your legs, | Sirral 


1 peadle, whip him till he leap over that ſame ſtool. 
LF: 


Bead, I will, my lord. Come on, ſirrah; off with your | 


|  doubler quickly. 


imp. Alas, maſter, what ſhall Ex do! $ 1 am not able o 


and runs away 3 ; aud the people Swe. and cry, A 
Miracle! | 


+ * KX. Hen. O God, ſeeꝰſt theo this; and bear'ſt ſo long? 
2. Mar. It made me laugh to ſee the villain run. 


.. Follow the knave; and take this drab away. 


„ Wife, Alas, fir, we did it for pure need, 


bi. Let them be whipped through every market tow n, 
7 Aill they come to Berwick, whence they came. 


| [ Exennt Mayor, Beadle, Wife, Sc. 
Car. Duke Humphrey has done a miracle to-day, 
* Suf, True; made the lame to leap, and fly away. 
* Glo, But you have done more miracles than I; 


5 Lou made, in a day . my ond, — towns to fly, 


Ns 3 


1 K. u. What tidings with our couſin Barkinghamt F 
H 2 c Buck. | 
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© Buck. Soch as my heart doth tremble to untold, 


A ſort of naughty perſons, lewdly bent,*— 


Under the countenance and confederacy 

Of lady Eleanor, the protector's wife, 
The ringleader and head of all this rout, — 
Have practisd dangerouſly againſt your ſtate, 
Dealing with witches and with conjurers : 
Whom we have apprehended in the fact; 
Raiſing up wicked ſpirits from under ground, 
Demanding of King Henry's life and death, 
And other of your highneſs' privy council, 
As more at large your grace ſhall underſtand, 
Car. And ſo my lord protector, by this means 
© Your lady is forthcoming 3 yet at London, 


© This news, I think, hath turn d your weapon's edge; 


118 like, my lord, you will not Row your hour. 
| [Afede to GLOSTER, 
0 Oli. Ambitious churchman, leave to aMi& my heart! 


Sorrow and grief have vanquiſh'd all my powers : 
* And vanquiſh'd as I am, I yield to thee, 
* Or to the meaneſt groom. 


K. Hen. O God, what miſchiefs work the wicked 
| 5 ones; | 


* Heaping confuſion on their own heads thereby ! 


* 9, Mar. Gloſter, ſee here the tainture of thy neſt ; 


| * And, look, thyſelf be faultleſs, thou wert beſt, 


Oh. Madam, for myſelf, to heaven I do appeal, 
How I havelov'd my king, and commonweal : 
And, for my wife, I know not how it ſtands ; 
Sorry I am to hear what I have heard : 

Noble ſhe is ; bur, if ſhe have forgot 

Honour, and virtue, and convers'd with ſuch 
As, like to pitch, defile nobility, _ 


« And 


- Ludi! in this place, and in forme others, Joes not Gignify wantonly | 


but wwicked'y. STEE VER. 


The word is fo uſed in old acts of parliament, A fort \ is a compa 25. 
„ rox E. 


— 


5 | T hat is, Your lady is in cuſtody, Jonxsox. 5 


R 
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And give her, as a prey, to law, and ſhame, 


„That hath diſhonour'd Gloſter's honeſt no 


E. Hen. Well, for this night, we will repoſe us here: 


© To-morrow, toward London, back again, 


« 'To look into this buſineſs thoroughly, | 


And call theſe foul offenders to their anſwers ; 


And poiſe the cauſe in juſtice' equal ſcales, 


'* Whoſe beam ſtands ſure, whoſe rightful cauſe prevails, 4 


«a © „„ 


[Elourys. Exenit, 


SCENE I. 
London. The Duke of York's Gardes ; 
Pater Vokk, SALISBURY, and WARW ex. 


© York, Now, my good lords of Saliſbury and W. arwick, 
Our ſimple ſupper ended, give me leave, 
In this cloſe walk, to ſatisfy my ſelf, 
In craving your opinion of my title, 
Which is infallible,5 to England's crown, | 
al. My lord, J long to hear it at full. 
War. Sweet 1 "OFR, Degin ; and if 4 they HD be goud, 


4 wy Wo. n wv SY 


The Nevils are thy ſubjects to command, 


York, Then thus :— _ 
Edward the Third, my lords, had 3 ſons: 
* The firſt, Edward the Black Prince, prince of Wales ; 1 
The ſecond, William of Hatfield ; and the ard, 
© Lionel, duke of Clarence; next to whom, 


Was John of Gaunt, the du! e of Lancaſter: 


The fifth, was Ed mond 11 2 of Fox; 


5 The ſenſe will, 1 think, be mended if we read in the optative mood: 

f juſtice equal ſeales | 

 Wheſe beam ſtand ſure, wheſe rightful cauſe prevail! 
Jouxsow. 


51 knew not well whether he means che opinion or the titſe is infalli- 
ble. JoHNSON. 


Surely he means his title. ta 


The author of the original play has ;gnorantly enumerat tee Roger 
ene Earl of March, as Edward's fifth ſon; and repretented the - 


; duke of York as Edward's s ſecond ſon. MALONE. 


And him to Pomfret ; where, as all you know, 


+ But,to the reſt, 


and employed by him; and there is ho proof that he ever was confined, 
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* The fixth, was Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of Glofter ; 
William of Windſor was the ſeventh, and laſt, 

Edward, the Black Prince, died before his father; 

* And left behind him Richard, his only ſon, 5 
* Who, after Edward the Third's death, reign'd as king; 
Till Henry Bolingbroke, duke of Lancaſter, : 

© The eldeſt ſon and heir of John of Gaunt, 


_* Crown'd by the name of Henry the Fourth, 


Seiz d on the realm; depos'd the rightful 1 
Sent his poor queen to France, from whence ſhe came, 


Harmleſs Richard was murder'd traiterouſly. _ 
* War, Father, the duke hath told the truth) 


* Thus got the houſe of Lancaſter the crown. | 
ort. Which now they hold by foree, and not by 


3 . 

* For Richard, the firſt ſon's heir, being dead, 

# The iſſue of the next ſon ſhould have reign'd, 
* Sal. But William of Hatfield died without an heir. 


* York, The third ſon, duke of Clarence, (from whoſe 


95 „„ . 
* I claim the crown, ) had iſſue— Philippe, a daughter, 


2 Who married Edmund Martimer, earl of Marc 


\4 ali: 


* Edmund had iſſue — Roger, earl of March: 
* Roger had iſſue— Edmund, Anne, and Eleanor. 


Sal. This Edmund,“ in the reign of Bolingbroke, 
« As I have read, laid claim unto the crown; | 


And, but for Owen Glendower, had been king, 


Who kept him in captivity, till he died.“ 


preſent at the death of Edmund Mortimer in priſon; and the reader Will 
recollect him to have been married to Owen Glendower's daughter, in 
The Firſt Part of King Henry 1/, RITSON. | „„ Eo 

8 J have obſerved in a former note, (Fit Part, Act II. ſc, v.) that the 
hiſtorians as well as the dramatick poets have been ſtrangely miſtaken 


Concerning this Edmond Mortimer, Earl of March, who was fa far from 
being kept in captivity till he died,” that he appears to have been at 


liberty during the whole reign of King Henry V. and to have been truſted 


2 


e Fork. 


F In Act II. ſc. v. of the laſt play, York, to whom this is ſpoken, is 
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; | Nur. His eldeſt fifter, Anne, rs 
My mother, being heir unto the crown, 8 
. 3 Married 


as a ffate- priſaner, by King Henry IV. Being only fix years of age at 
the death of his father in 1398, he was delivered by Henry in ward to his 
fon Henry Prince of Wales; and during the whole of that reign, being a 
minor and related to the family on the throne, both he and his brother 
Roger were under the particular care of the king, At the age of tem 
years, in 1402, he headed a body of Herefordſhire men againſt Owen 
 Glendower 3 and they being routed, he was taken priſoner by Owen, and 
is faid by Walſingham to have contracted a marriage with Glendower's 
daughter, and to have been with him at the battle of Shrewſbury 3 but 1 
believe the ſtory of his being affianced to Glendower's daughter is a miſ- 
take, and that the hiſtorian has confounded Mortimer with Lord Gray of 
Ruthvin, who was likewiſe taken priſoner by Glendower, and actually 
did marry his daughter. Edmond Mortimer Ear} of March married Ange 
7 Stafford, the daughter of Edmond Earl of Stafford. If he was at the bat - 
tle of Shrewibury he was probably brought there againſt his will, to grace 
the cauſe of the rebels. The Percies in the Manifeſto which they pub- 
liſhed a little before that battle, ſpeak of him, not as a confederate of 
_ Owen's, but as the rightful heir to the crown, whom Owen had confined, 
12 and whom, finding that the king for political resfons would not ranſom him, 
they at their own charges had ranſomed. After that battle, he was cer- 
tainly under the care of the king, he and his brother in the ſeventh year 
of that reign having had annuities of two hundred pounds and one hun- 
dred marks allotted to them, for their maintenance during their na- 
norities. . 
| In addition to what I have already ſaid reſpecting the truſt repoſed in 
him during the whole reign of K. Henry V. I may add, that in the ſixth 
year of that king this Earl of March was with the Ear} of Saliſbury at the 
| ſiege of Freſnes; and ſoon afterwards with the king himſelf at the fiege 
of Melun, In the fame year he was conſtituted LiEUTENANT or 
| NonwanDY. He attended Henry when he had an interview with the | 
French King, &c. at Melun, to treat about a marriage with Catharine, 3 
and he accompanied the queen when ſhe returned from France in 1422, | 
with the corpſe of her huſband. | 1 | 5 
One of the ſources of the miſtakes in our old hiſtories concerning this 
earl, I believe, was this: he was probably confounded with one of his 
= kinſmen, a Sir John Mortimer, who was confined for a long time in the 
Tower, and at laſt was executed in 1424. ' hat perſon however, could | 
not have been his uncle ; for he had but one legitimate uncle, and his 
name was Edmond. The Sir John Mortimer, who was confined in the 
Tower was perhaps couſin german to the loſt Edmond Earl of March, 


the illegitimate ſon of his uncle Edmond. | 7 
I take this opportunity of cerrecting an inaccuracy in the note above 
referred to, I have ſaid that Lionel Duke of Clarence was married to 
Elizabeth the daughter of the Earl of Uliter, in 1360. I have ſince 

J | e | | "Warned -- 
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Married Richard, carl of Cambridge; who was ſor 

* To Edmund Langley, Edward the third's fifth fon. 

* By her J claim the kingdom: ſhe was heir 

© 'To Roger, earl of March; who was the ſon 

* Of Edmund Mortimer ; who married Philippe, 

N Sole daughter unto Lionel, duke of Clarence: 

« $0, if the iſſue of the elder ſon 

b Succeed _— the younger, Jam king, | 

ar. What plain proceedings are more plain than ti:' 

Henry doth ela en the crown from John of Gaunt, 

Ihe fourth ſon ; York claims it from the third, 

4 Jill Lionel's iſſue fails, his ſhould not reign ; 

It fails not yet; but flouriſhes in thee, 

« And inthy ſons, fair f lips of ſuch a ſtock. — 

© Then, father Saliſbury, kneel we both together; 

And, in this private plot,“ be we the firſt, 

That ſhall ſalute our rightful ſovereign 

With henour of his birthright to the crown, 

_ Beth, Long hve our ſov ereign Richard, England's king 

Vier. We thank you, lords. But J am not your king, 
in I be crown'd ; and that my ſword be Rain'd 
With heart-blood of the houſe of Lancaſter: 
and that's not ſuddenly to be perform'd; 

But with advice, and filent ſecrecy. 

Do yon, as I do, in theſe dangerous days, 

Wink at the duke of Suffolk's inſolence, 

At Beaufort's pride, at Somerſet's ambition, 

At Buckingham, and all the crew oi them, 


©» Se ee 


Tin 


learned that he was affianced to her in his tender years; and conſcquent'y 
Lionel, having been born in 1338, might have had his daughter Philippa 
in 1354. Philippa, I find, was married in 1370, at the age of lixteen, 
to Edmond Mortimer Earl of March, who was himfelf born in 1351. 
heir ſon Roger was born in 1371, and muſt have been married to 
Eleanor, the daughter of the Earl of Kent, in the year 1388, or 1389, for 
their daughter Anne, who married Richard Earl of Cambridge, was born 
in 1389. Edmond Mortimer, Roger's eldeſt fon, (the Mortimer of Shak- 
Tpeare's King Henry IV. and the perſon who has given occaſion to this 
tedious note, was born in the latter end of the year 1392; and confe- 
quently when he died in his caſtle at Trim in Ireland, 1 in 2424-5, he was 
| thirty- two years old, MALON R. 


s pcqueſter'd ſpot of ground. Matoxe, 


From thence, unto the place of execution: | 
*The witch in Smithfeld ſhall be burn'd to aſhes, 

* And yo three ſhall be ſtrangled on the gallows,— 
Lou, madam, for you are more nobly born 


Deſpoiled of your honour in your life, 
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* Till they have ſnar'd the ſhepherd of the flock, 


* That virtuous prince, the good duke Humphrey : 
* *Tijs that they ſeek ; and they, in ſecking that, 
* Shall find their deaths, if Vork can propheſy. _ 
* Sal, My lord, break we off; we know your mind at 
Ws | | i - 
Mar. My heart aſſures me, that the earl of Warwick 


„Shall one day make the duke of York a king. 


Vork. And, Nevil, this I do aſſure myſelf, — 


Richard ſhall live to make the earl of Warwick 
Ihe greateſt man in England, but the king, \[ Excurts . 


SCENE III. 
bf he ſame, A Hall of juſtice. 


Trumpets founded. Emer King HENRY, Queen MaRGaRBT, 


GLOSTER, YORK, SUFFOLK, ard SALISBURY; the 
Ducheſs of GLOSTER, MaRGERY JOURDAIN, SOUTH= 
WELL, HUME, and BOLINGBROKE, under guard. 


EK. Hen. Stand forth, dame Eleanor Cobham, Gloſter's 


wife: 


In fight of God, and us, your guilt is great; 
Receive the ſentence of the law, forfins _ 
Such as by God's book are adjudg'd to death.— 
_ * You four, from hence to priſon back again | 


[zo. Jourd, &c, 


[70 the Dueheſs, he 


© Shall, after three days' open penance done, 
* Live in your country here, in baniſhment, 


With fir John Stanley, in the iſle of Man. . 
DVuch. Welcome is baniſhment, welcome were my deaths 
WM 7 Ge. Eleanor, the law, thou ſeeſt, hath judged thee 


1 I cannot 
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*] cannot juſtify whom the law condemns, — TEN 

[ Exeunt the Ducheſs, and the other Priſoners, guarded, # 

Mine eyes are full of tears, my heart of grief. 

« Ah, Humphrey, this diſhonour in thine age | 

Will bring thy head with ſorrow to the ground! 
I beſeech your majeſty, give me leave to go; 

Sorrow would ſolace, and mine age would eaſe. 7 

K. Hen. Stay, Humphrey duke of Gloſter ; ere > thou go, 

© Give up thy ſtaff; Henry will to himſelff 
Protector be: and God {hall be my hope, 
My ſtay, my guide, and lantern to my feet ; 3 

And go in peace, Humphrey; no leſs belov'd, 
a . when thou wert protector to thy kin 
Mar. I ſee no reaſon, why a king of years 

* Should be to be protected like a child. — 
* God and king Henry govern England's helm: 
Give up your ſtaff, fir, and the King his realm, 
60. My ſtaff ?— here, noble Henry, is my — 

© As willingly do I the ſame reſign, 
« As cer thy father Henry made it mine; ; 

And even as willingly at thy feet J leave it, 

As others would ambitiouſly receive it. 
_ © Farewel, good king: When I am dead and gone, 


Inn TEST 2s = FOOP 


May honourable peace attend thy throne ! [Exit, 
Mar. Why, now is Henry king, and Margaret 
queen; 


b 5 * And Humphrey, duke of Gloſter, ſcarce himſelf, 
* That bears ſo ſhrewd a maim ; two pulls at once. 
* His lady baniſh'd, and a limb lopp'd off; | 
his ſtaff of honour raught: 4—* There let it ſtand, 
bo Where it beſt "ou to be, in * s hand. 


| > Saf, 


nM That i is, Sorrow would have , forrow requires, bleme, ind age requires : 
; eaſe. Jon x so N. 


3 This image, 1 thinks i. is from our Litorgy' 6 a lantern to my 
5 feet, and a light to my paths,” STEVENS. 
4 Ranght > is the ancient preterite of the verb reach, and is frequent) ; 
u uſed by Spenſer. STEEvens. | 
Rather raft, or reſt, the preterite of reave; unleſs reached were ever 
 uied with the ſenſe of arracher, Fr. "ma IS, to ſnatch, take, or pull 
wolently away. Rirsox. A | 3 | 


J K -.-- res 
Fuß. Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs his ſprays; | 
Thus Eleanor's pride dies in her youngeſt days.“ T 
Furt. Lords, let him go.%—Pleaſe it your majeſty, 
© This is the day appointed for the combat 
« And ready are the appellant and defendant, 
« The armourer and his man, to enter the lifts, 
« So pleaſe your highneſs to behold the fight. = 
* 2, Mar. Ay, good my lord; for purpoſely therefore 
* Left I the court, to ſee this quarrel tried. | : 
K. Hex. O' God's nante, fee the liſts and all things fit; 
Here let them end it, and God defend the right! 
* York, I never ſaw a fellow worſe beſted,” 
* Or more afraid to fight, than is the appellant, 
* The ſervant of this armourer, my lords, 


Enter, on one fide, HORNER, aud his neighbours, drinking to hin 
fo much that he is drunk ; and he enters bearing his ſlaff with 
a ſand-bag faftened to it; ® a drum before him; at the other 

"fide, PETER, with à drum aud a ſimilar flaff; accompanied 
_ by prentices drinking to him. | . 


1. Neigh, Here, neighbour Horner, I drink to you in a 
cup of ſack; And fear not, neighbour, you ſhall do well 
enough, | N „„ 

H 6 2. Meig h. 


5 This expreflion has no meaning, if we ſuppoſe that the word ber 


refers to Eleanor, who certainly was net a young woman. We mult 
therefore ſuppoſe that the pronoun ber refers to pride, and ſtands for it's z— 
a licence frequently practiſed by Shakſpeare. M. MAsox; ĩ 
Or the meaning may be, in her, i. e. Eleanor's youngeſt days of power. 
But the aſſertion, which ever way underſtood, is untrue, M ALONE. 
Suffolk's meaning may be :—The pride of Eleanor dies before it has 
reached maturity. It is by no means unnatural to ſuppoſe, that had the 
deſigns of a proud woman on a crown ſucceeded, the might have been 
prouder than ſhe was before, STEEVENS. 


6 i, e. Let him paſs out of your thoughts. Duke Humphrey had 


already left the ſtage, STEEVENS. 1 
n % Ennis 1 
S8 As, according to the old laws of duels, knights were to fight with 
the lance and ſword ; fo thoſe of inferior rank t>ugat with an ebon ſtaff 
er battoon, to the farther end of which was fixed a big cramm'd hard with 
land. To this cuſtom Hudibras has alluded in theſe numourous lines: 
te ro | © le | Engaged 


1 
1 
; 
1 
0 
A 
H 
1 


b | 
| 
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2. Neieh, And here, neighbour, here's a cup of charneco.“ 
3. Neigh, And here's a pot of good double beer, neigh. 
bour : drink, and fear not your man. 

Hor. Let it come, i'faith, and I'll pledge you all ; And a 
fg for Peter! 

1. Pren, Here, Peter, I drink to thee ; and be not ifraid. 

2. Pren. Be merry, Peter, and fear not thy maſter : fight 
for credit of the prentices. 

Pet. L thank you all: * drink, 1 pray for me, 1 pray 

* you; for, I think, I have taxen my laſt draught in this 

.* world. *— Here, Robin, an if I die, I give thee my apron ; 


and, Will, thou ſhalt have my hammer :—and here, Tom, 


take all the money that I have.—QO Lord, bleſs me, I pray 
God! for I am never able to deal with my maſter, he hath 
learnt ſo much fence already. 
Cal. Come, leave your dining. and fall to blow 8. — 
| Sirrah, what's thy name ? 
| Per. Peter, forſooth. 
Sal. Peter! what more? 
Pet. T hump. 
Sal. Thump! then fee = thump thy maſter well. 


Hor. Maſters, I am come hither, as it were, upon my man 


inſtigation, to prove him a knave, and myſelf an honeſt man: 
and touching the duke of Vork, —will take my death, ] 
never meant him any ill, not the king, nor the queen; * And 


therefore, = 


« „ with money-bags, : 2 1 ; | 
As men with fand-bags did of old.” Wan BUR TON, 


Mr. Sympſon, in his notes on Ben Jonſon, o ' ſerves, | that a paſlage in 
Sd. e very uy proves the great ice of this practice. 
SrEEVENS. 


9 A common name for a ſort of ſweet wine, as appears from a paſſage 


in a pamphlet intitled, The Diſcovery of a Londen Monſter, called the Black 


_ Deg of Newgate, printed 1612: » Some drinking the neat wine of 

Orlrance, ſome the Gaſcony, ſome tlie Bourdezux. There wanted 
neither ſhercy, ſack, nor charneco, maligo, nor amber-colour'd Candy, nor 
| Iquoriſh i ipocras, brown beloved baftar rd, fat Aligant, or any quick- ſpirited 


liquor,” And as charreca is, in Spaniſh, the name of a kind of turpen- 
tine-tree, I imagine the growth of it was in ſome diſtrict abounding with 


mat tree ; or that it had its name {rom a certain ſlayour reſembling it. 
Wanzy RTON, 


Lend 
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therefore, Peter, have at thee with a downright blow, as 


Bevis of Southampton fell upon Aſcapart.? 
_* York, Deſpatch :—this knave's tongue begins to double. 3 
* Sound trumpets, alarum to the combatants. 


Alarum. They fight, and Peter frites down bis maſter. 


Hor. Hold, Peter, "hold! I confeſs, I confeſs treaſon. [ Dies. 
* York, Take away his weapon: — Fellow, thank God, 

* and the good wine in n thy maſter's way, 
Per, 


- 2 A apart the man of the fiory—a name familiar to our anceſtors, is 
mentioned by Dr. Donne: 
« Thoſe Aſcaparts, men big enough to throw 
c Charing-croſs for a bar,” &c. JonnsoN. 
The figures of theſe combatants are ſtill preſerved on the gates of 
Southampton. STEVENS. 
3 So, in Holinſhed, whoſe narrative Shak ſpeare has deſerted, by 
making the armourer confeſs treafon, 


In the ſame yeare alſo, a certeine armourer was appeached of messen | 


by a ſervant of his owne. For proote whereof a daie was given them to 

fight ip Smithfield, inſom ueh that in conflict the ſaid armourer was ouer- 
come and ſlaine; but yet by miſgouerning of bimſelfe. For on the 
morrow, when he ſhould haue come to the field freſh and faſting, his 


neighbours came to him, and gaue him wine and ſtrong drink in ſuch 
exceſſive ſort, that he was therewith diſtempered, and reeled as he went; 
and ſo was ſlain without guilt: as forthe Kale ſeruant, he liued not long, 


&c. 


By favour of Craven Ord, Eſq. I has now before me the original. 


Exchequer record of expences attending this memorable combat. From 


hence it appears that William Catour, the Armourer, was not killed by 


his opponent John Davy, but worſted, and immediately afterwards hanged, 


The following is the laſt article in the account; ; and was ſtruck off by 


the Barons of Exchequer) becaule it contained charges unauthorized by 
the ſheriffs. 


« Alfo paid to officers for watchyng of ye Jed man in] 
Smyth felde ye ſame day and ye nyghte attyr yt ye bataill 


was doon, and for hors hyre for ye officers at ye execucion „ 
| Sum. X1}. vii. | 


doying, and for ye hangmans labor, xjs. vid, | 
6“ Alſo paid for ye cloth vat lay upon ye ded man in i 

Smyth feld, viijd. 5 
Alſo paid for 1 pole and nayllis, and for ſettying urs of 

ye ſaid mannys hed on lendon Bligge, v. d. | 


The ſum total of expence incurred on this occaſion was 2 10 18 9 


I know not why Shakfpeare has called the Armourer Horner. The 


name of one of the ſherifts indeed was Horne, as appears from the record 
before me, which is printed at ful} length by Mr. Nichols in one of his 


valuable collection. srtzyzxs, | 7 
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« Pet, O God! have I overcome mine enemies in this 


« preſence? O Peter, thou haſt prevail'd in right ! 
K. Hen. Go, take hence that traitor from our ſight; 
For, by bis death, we do perceive his gnilt :4 
And God, in juſtice, hath reveal'd to us 
The truth and innocence of this poor fellow, 
Which he had thought to have murder'd wrongfully. — 


Come, tellow, tollow us for thy reward, | [ Excernt, | 


SCENE lu. 
| The ſame, A firect, 
Eater GLosTER and Servants, in mourning cloaks, 


Gi. Thus ſometimes, hath the brighteſt day a cloud ; 


And, after ſummer, evermore ſucceeds 


Barren wi inter, with his wrathful nipping cold: 

do cares and joys abound, as ſeaſons fleet..— 
Sirs, what's o'clock? _ 

T my lord. 

Glo. Ten is the hour that was 3 me, 

* To watch the coming of my puniſh'd ducheſs; 
Uneath * may ſhe endure the flinty ſtreets, 

Jo tread them with her tender- feeling feet. 
Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind abrook 
The abject people, gazing on thy face, 
With envious ? looks ſtill laughing at thy ſhame; 
That erſt did follow thy proud chariot wheels, | 
When chou didſt ride in 2 ee the ſtreets. 


4 According to the ancient uſage of the duel, the 8 perſon not 


only loſt his life but his reputation, and his death Was always 9 880 as a 


certain evidence of his guilt. BoWLE. 
5 To fleet is to change. STEEVENS. 


Dr. Johnſon in his Dictionary ſuppoſes to fleet (as here uſed) to be the 


ſame as to Mit; that is, to be 1 in a flux or trankent fate; to paſs away, 


9 B i. e. Scarcely. Porn, 
7 i. e. malicious. STEEVENS. 


7 S But 


Maroxz. 


En 


N 
EC 
EF” 
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Aut, ſoft! I think ſhe comes; and [I'll prepare 
My tear-ſtain'd eyes to ſee her miſeries, | 


Enter the Ducheſs of GLoSTER „ In a white ſheet, with papers 
pinn d upon her back, her feet bare, and a taper burning in 
her hand; Sir John Stanley, a ſheriff, and officers, 


Serv. So pleaſe your grace, we'll take her from he 


ſheriff, | 8 | 
Cloe. No, ftir not, for your lives; let her pafs by. 
| Duch. Come you, my lord, to fee my open ſhame ? _ 
| Now thou doſt penance too. Look, how they gaze! 
See, how the giddy multitude do point. 
And nod their heads, and throw their eyes on thee! 
Ab, Gloſter, hide thee from their hateful looks; 
© And, in thy cloſet pent up, rue my ſhame, 
And ban thine enemies, both mine and thine. 
G/o, Be patient, gentle Nell; forget this grief. 
Duchb. Ah, Gloſter, teach me to forget myſelf ; 
For, whilſt I think I am thy married wife, | 
And thou a prince, protector of this land, 
Methinks, I ſhould not thus be led along, 


Mail'd up in ſhame, 8 with papers on my back; 
And follow'd with a rabble, that rejoice _ 


To ſee my tears, and hear my deep-fet 9 groans, 
I be ruthleſs flint doth cut my tender feet; 
And, when I ſtart, the envious people laugh, 


And bid me be adviſed how I tread. 
Ah, Humphrey, can I bear this ſhameful yoke ? 


 * Trow'fſt thou, that e'er Il look upon the world; 

Or count them happy, that enjoy the ſun ? 

No; dark ſhall be my light, and night my day; 
* To think upon my pomp, ſhall be my hell. 


| Sometime I'll ſay, I am duke Humphrey's wife; 


And he a prince, and ruler of the land. 


penance. Jon s. e 
5 le ©, &ep-feirbed, STEEVENS. 


As 
3 Wrapped up ; bundled up in diſgrace; alluding to the ſheet of 


=. * —— . * * 8 
R ; 1 
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As he ſtood by, whilſt I, his forlorn ducheſs, 1 1 


Was made a wonder, nd a pointing-ſtock, 

To every idle raſcal follower. 

But be thou mild, and bluſh not at my ſhame; 
Nor ſtir at nothing, till the axe of death 

Hang over thee, as, ſure, it ſhortly will. 

For Suffolk, —he that can do all in all 

© With her, that hateth thee, and hates us all. 
And Vork, and impious Beaufort, that falſe prieſt, 
Have all lim'd buſhes to betray thy wings, 

And, fly thou how thou canſt, they'll tangle thee ; 
95 But fear not thou, until thy foot be ſnar d, 
* Nor never ſeek prevention of thy foes. 
61. Ah, Nell, forbear; thou aimeſt all awry 
I muſt offend, before I be attainted : 
And had I twenty times ſo many foes, | 
* Andeach of them had twenty times their power, 
All theſe could not procure me any ſcathe,? 

* So long as I am loyal, true, and crimeleſs. 
Would 'ſt have me reſeue thee from this reproach # 
Why, yet thy ſcandal were not wip'd away, 
© But I in danger for the breach of law. | 
Thy greateſt help is quiet,3 gentle Nell : 

I pray thee, ſort thy heart to patience ; 5 
* Theſe few days wonder will be quickly worn. 


Enter a Herald. 


Her. 1 union your grace to his majeſty 8 parliament, 
- holden at Bury the firft of this next month. 

Cle. And my conſent ne'er aſk d herein before! 

This is cloſe mg", 1 will be there. Te 


My Nell, I take my leave ;—and, maiter ſheriff, 
Let not her penance exceed the king s commiſſion. 


Sher. An't al Your grace, here — * cenie ſtays: ; | 
| And 


8 5 Scatbe is harm; or miſchief. Chaucer, Spenſer, and ali-4 our ancient 
| writers, ar: frequent in their uſe of this word. STEEVENS. 


8 The poet has not endeavoured to raiſe much compaſſion for the 
ducheſs, who indeed ſuffers but what ſhe had deſerved. JohN SON. 


Exit. Herald, | 
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And fir John Stanley is appointed now 
© To take her with him to the iſle of Man, 
* Glo, Muſt you, fir John, protect my lady here? 
Stan. So am I given in charge, may't pleaſe your grace, 
Glo, Entreat her not the worſe, 1n that I pray 
You uſe her well ; the world may laugh 4 again; ; 
And I may live to do you kindneſs, if 
You do it her. And fo, fir John, farewell. 
Duch, What gone, my lord; and hid me not farewell ? 
Glo, Witneſs my tears, I cannot ſtay to ſpeak, 
| Exeunt GLOSTER and Servants, 
© Dach, Art thou gone too? * All comfort go with thee : 
For none abides with me: my joy is— death; 
* Neath, at whoſe name 1 oft have been afear'd, 
* Becauſe 1 wiſh'd this world's eternityJ.— 
Stanley, I pr'ythee, go, and take me hence; 
] care not whither, for I beg no favour, _ 
Only convey me where thou art commanded, 
* Stan. Why, madam, that is to the iſle of Man 
There to be us'd according to your ſtate. _ 
uch. That's bad enough, for I am but reproach : | 1 
* And ſhall J then be us'd reproachfully ? I, 1 
Stan. Like to a ducheſs, and duke Humphrey 8 lady, - 
* According to that ſtate you ſhall be us'd. | — 
Duch. Sheriff, farewell, and better than 1 fare: 1 
Although thou haſt been conduct of my ſhame !5 ls i 
* Sher, It is my office; and, madam, pardon me. 1 
Duch. Ay, ay, farewell; thy office is diſcharg'd,— 
* Come, Stanley, ſhall we go? ; 
Stan. Madam, your penance done, row off this meet: 1 
And go we to attire you for our journey. 1 
Duch. My ſhame will not be ſhifted with my meet: : 
* No, it will hang upon my richeſt robes, 
| * And thow itſelf, attire me how you can, 
60, lead the way; I long to ſee wy priſon.* bi E reunt. 


1 That is, The world may look again 0 favourably n me. 5 SONs 
5 i. e. conductor. STEEVENS. | „ 
6 This 1 impatience of a high ſpirit is very natural, It is not ſo dreadful 
to be impriſoned, as it is defirable | in a ſtate of diſgrace to be ſheltered trom: 
the ſcorn of ber Joux So N. 
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Aer m. SCENE- I 
The Abbey at Bury. 


Euter to he par ae, King HENRY, Queen MarGarrtrT, 


Cardinal BEAUFORT, SUFFOLK, YORK, Bucks 


and Other 7. 


KX. Hen, 1 muſe, my lord of Gloſter i is not come: 
is not his wont to be the hindmoſt man, 
* Whate'er occaſion keeps him from us now. 

2. Mar, Can you not ſee? or will you not obſerve 
© The ſtrangeneſs of his alter'd countenance ? 
With what a majeſty he bears himſelf; 

Hou inſolent of late he is become, 

How proud, peremptory, and unlike himſelf? 

Wie know the time, ſince he was mild and affable; - 

And, if we did but glance a far-off look, 

© Tmmediately he was upon his knee, 

That all che court admir'd him for ſubmiſlon: : 

But meet him now, and, be it in the morn, 

© When every one will give the time of day, 

He knits his brow, and ſhows an angry eye, 

And paſſeth by with ſtiff unbowed knee, 

© Piſdaining duty that to us belongs. 

© Small curs are not regarded, when they grin; 

© But great men tremble, when the lion roars ; | 

And Humphrey is no little man in England. : 

5 Firſt, note, that he is near you in deſcent ; 

© And, ſhould you fall, he is the next will mount. 

Me ſeemeth i then, it is no policy, — 5 

Reſpecting what a rancourous mind he bears, 

And his advantage following your deceaſe,— 

That he ſhould come about your royal perſon, 
Or be admitted to your highneſs' council. 

By flattery hath he won the commons' hearts; ; 

ES. And, when be pleaſe t to wake commotion, = 


7 That is, it ſeemeth to me, a word more grammatical than metbinks, 
Which has, 1 know not how, intruded into its place, JOHNSON, 
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is to be fear'd, they all will follow him. 
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ww 


Now 'tis the ſpring, and weeds are ſhallow-rooted ; 


Suffer them now, and they*ll o'ergrow the garden, 


And choke the herbs for want of huſbandry. 


1 he reverent care, I bear unto my lord, 

Made me collect ® theſe dangers in the duke, 
elf it be fond,9callita woman 's fear; 

« Which fear if better reaſons can ſupplant, _ 
I Vill ſubſcribe, and 7 —1 wrong'd the duke. 
My lord of Suffolk, — Buckingham, —and York,-— 
gRieprove my allegation, if you can; 
Or elſe conclude: my words effectual. 


Sf. Well hath your highneſs ſeen into the duke ; ; 


And, had] firſt been put to ſpeak my mind, 
1 think, I ſhould have told your grace's tale,? 
* Theducheſs, by his ſubornation, 
Upon my life, began her deviliſh practices: : 
* Or if he were not privy to thoſe faults, 
5 E Yet, by reputing of his high deſcent, 


* (As next the king, he was ſucceſſive heir, 


. * And ſuch ! his h Va zunts of Hi; nobilit S : 


nd as 44409 


* Did inftigate t tne bedlam brainſick ducheſs, 
+ By wicked means to frame our ſovereign's fall, 
. Smooth runs the water, where the brook i is deep; 


* And in his ſimple ſhow he harbours treaſon. 


Ihe fox barks not, when he would ſteal the lamb. 
No, no, my ſovereign ; - Gloſter is a man 
Onſounded yet, and full of deep deceit, 


* Gar, Did he not, contrary to form of law, 


* Deviſe i} range deaths for ſmall offences done ? 


York, And did he not, in his protectorſhip, 


Lexy great ſums of money through the realm, 


* For ſoldiers' pay in France, and never ſent it? 


hy means whercof, the towns each day revolted. 


Vac. Tut! theſe are petty t faults to faults unknown, 


* Which - 


i 


i. e. aſſemble by obſervation. Srrryvzxs. 
i, e. weak, foolith. STEEVENS. | | 

Suffolk uſes highneſs and grace promic ouſly to the queen. Me 
was not che the ſettled title ory the time of King James the Firſt. 


Jouxsox. 
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* Which time will bring to light in ſmooth duke Humphrey. 


K. Hen, My lords, at once: The care you have of us, 
To mow down thorns that would annoy our foot, 
_* Is worthy praife : But ſhall I ſpeak my conſcience ? 

* Our kinſman Gloſter is as innocent 
* From meaning treaſon to our royal perſon, 
As is the ſucking lamb, or harmleſs dove: 
* 'The duke 1s virtuous, mild; and too well given, 
Jo dream on evil, or to work my downfall, 

1 2. Mar. Ah, what” s more dangerous than this fond 
affiance! 

* Seas he a dove? his feathers are but borrow'd, 
For he's diſpoſed as the hateful raven. 
* Is hea lamb? his ſkin is ſurely lent him, 
* Forhe's inclin'd as are the ravenous wolves. 
Who cannot ſteal a ſhape, that means deceit? 

“Take heed, my lord; the welfare of us all 
bs Hang on the cutting ſhort that fraudful mans 


Enter Sounnaty, 


Son. All health unto my gracious ſovereign! ! 


k. Hen, Welcome, lord Somerſet, What news from 


France ? 


* Som, That all your intereſt i in thoſe territories 
g Is uiterly bereft you; all is lot, 


K. Hen, Cold news, lord Somerſet: But God's will be | 


done! 
York, Cold news for me ;3 for I had hope of France, 
As firmly as J hope for fertile England. 
* Thus are my bloſſoms blaſted in the bud, 
* And caterpillars eat my leaves away: 
But Iwill remedy this gear 4 ere long, 


* Or ſell my title for a glorious grave. e 


3 Theſe two lines Vork had ſpoken before in the fir i 40 of this play. 


He is now meditating on his diſappointment, and e his forme: 
hopes with his preſent loſs. STEEVENS» 


1 Gear 1 was a e word for things or matters. Jon x So. 


Doerr! 
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Enter GLosTER, 


YL Cl. All Ut happineſs unto my lord the king ! 
h ©” "1 my lie F. that I have ſtaid ſo long. 


F. Nay, loſter, know, that thou art come too ſoon, 


« Ui thou wert more loyal than thou art : 
I do arreſt thee of high treaſon here. 


Gh. Well, Suffolk, yet thou ſhalt not ſee me bluſh, 


Nor change my countenance for this arreſt ; 
A heart unſpotted is not eaſily daunted. 
The pureſt ſpring is not ſo free frowu mud, 
As I am clear from treaſon to my ſovercign : 
Who can accuſe me? wherein am I guilty? 
York, Tis thought, my lord, that you took bribes of ; 


France, 


5 And, being protector, ſtay d the bldiert pay; 


: By means whereof, his highneſs hath loſt . 


be 


= 
06 | 
9 1 


Slo. Is it but thought ſo? What are they, that think 1 it? 
el never robb'd the ſoldiers of their pay, 
Nor ever had one penny bribe from France. 
So help me God, as I have watch'd the night, 
Ay, night by night,—in ſtudying good for England! 
© That doit that e'er I wreſted from the king, 
Or any groat I hoarded to my uſe, 
Be brought againſt me at my trial day! 


* No! many a pound of mine own proper ſtore, 


_ © BecauſeI would not tax the needy commons, 
Have Idiſpurſed to the garriſons, 
And never aſk'd for reſtitution, 


Car. It ſerves you well, my lord, to ſay ſo much. 
* Glo, I ſay no more than truth, ſo help me God! 
York, In your protectorſhip, you did deviſe. 


| 5 Strange tortures for offenders, never heard of, 
% That England was defam'd by tyranny. 


Glo, Why, *tis well known, that whiles i was a protector, 


Pity was all the fault that was in me; 
For I ſhould melt at an offender's tears, 
And lowly words were ranſom for their fault, 

" Wi ' Vnleſs i it were a bloody murderer, 


Or 


% SECOND PART: OF 
© Or foul felonious thief, that flee eg d poor paſſengers, 
I never gave them condign puniſhment : 
© Murder, indeed, that bloody fin, I tortur'd 
Above the felon, or what treſpaſs elſe. 
* Suf, My lord, theſe faults are eaſy,s quickly anſwer d: 
But mightier crimes are laid unto your charge, 
Whereof you cannot eaſily purge yourſelt, 
] do arreſt you in his highneſs' name; 
And here commit you to my lord cardinal 

© To keep, until your further time of trial; | 

K. Hen, My lord of Gloſter, tis my ſpecial hope, 

© That you will clear yourſelf from all ſuſpects; 
My conſcience tells me, you are innocent. 
Slo. Ah, gracious lord, theſe days are dangerous! 
+ Virtue is chok'd with foul ambition, 
* And charity chas'd hence by rancour's hand; 

* Foul ſubornation is predominant, 

* And equity exil'd your highneſs' land. 

*I know, their complot is to have my life ; 
And, if my death might make this ifland happy, 

« And prove the period of their tyranny, | 
I would expend it with all willingneſs : 
© But mine is made the prologue to their play; 
For thouſands more, that yet ſuſpect no peril, 

« Will not conclude their plotted tragedy. NED 
© Beaufort's red ſparkling eyes blab his heart's malice, 
And Suffolk's cloudy brow his ſtormy hate; 
Sharp Buckingham unburdens with his tongue 
© The envious load that lies upon his heart; 

And dogged York, that reaches at the moon, 
Whoſe overweening arm I have pluck'd back, 

© By falſe accuſe © doth level at my life ;— 
And you, my ſovereign lady, with the reſt, 
Cauſeleſs have laid diſgraces on my head 

9 And, with your beſt 3 have rd up a 5 
N reh is Night, inconſiderable, as In ater paſſages of this nib; 


Jon xsoR. 
The word no doubt, means.— ea ty RI son. 


This explanation is, I believe, the true one. Tab is an adjective uſed 


adverbially. STEEVENS. 
0 i. e. accuſation. SrEVEx 9. 


PY a ry how 


KING HENRY VI. 
My liefeſt? liege to be mine enemy: 1 
Ay, all of you have laid your heads together, 
* My [ſelf had notice of your conventicles, 
* And all to make away my guiltleſs life: 
I ſhall not want falſe witneſs to condemn me, 
Nor ſtore of treaſons to augment my guilt ; 


O 


« The ancient proverb will be effected, 
A ſtaff is quickly found to beat a dog. 

Car. My liege, his railing is intolerable : 
If thoſe, that care to Keep your royal perſon 

From treaſon's ſecret knife, and traitors” rage, 
* ge thus upbraided, chid, and rated at, 

5 3 * And the offender granted {cope of ſpeech, | 
will make them cool in zeal unto your grace, 
Su. Hath he not twit our ſovereign ad here, 
With ignominious words, though clerkly couch'd, 
As if ſhe had ſuborned ſome to {wear 


Palſe allegations to o 'erthrow his ſtate ? 


« ©, Mar, But I can give the loſer leave to chide. 
68 Far truer ſpoke, than meant: I loſe indeed; — 


. 2 Beſhrew the winners, for they play'd me falſe 
And well ſuch loſers may have leave to ſpeak. 


Buck. He'll wreſt the ſenſe, and hold us here all PEE rr 
© Lord cardinal, he is your priſoner, 
Car. Sirs, take away the duke, and guard him ſure. 
6s. Ah, thus king Henry throws away his crutch, 
FPeefore his legs be firm to bear his body: 
© Thus3s the ſhepherd beaten from thy ide, 
And wolves are n who ſhall gnaw thee firſt, 


Ah, that my fear were falſe ! * ah, that it were! 


© For, good king Henry, thy decay Tear. 


Exeunt Attendants, with Gros rk. 
. 53 Hes, My lords, what to your wiſdoms lecmuoth beſt, 
3 Do, or undo , as if ourſelf were here, 


— FIRE, pd. Jonnse. ; | | 
he variation is here worth noting. In the original plays inſtead of 


9 theſe two lines, we have the following: 


cc Farewell my ſovereign ; long may ft thas enjoy 1 
ec N facher s happy ayes free from 7 * Maron. 5 


iy 


en, 


* 2 1 * 
— nt 2 re 
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9. Mar, What, will your highneſs leave the parliament ! ? 
K. Hen, Ay, Margaret; my heart is drown'd with rief, 


f * Whoſe flood begins to flow within mine eyes; 
* My body round engirt with miſery; | 
* For what's more miſerable than diſcontent ?— 


* Ah, uncle Humphrey ! in thy face I ſee 


Dn The map of honour, truth, and loyalty 3 


* And yet, good Humphrey, i is the hour to come, 
W That e'er I prov'd thee falſe, or fear d thy faith, 


* What low'ring ſtar now envies thy eſtate, 


* 'That theſe great lords, and Margaret our queen, 


Do ſeck ſubverſion of thy harmleſs life? 
'* Thou never didſt them wrong, nor no man _ 
* And as the butcher takes away the calf, 

1 8 And binds the wretch, and beats 1 it den! it ſtrays,? 


* Bearing 


5 of this ſpeech the lr traces in a 3 are . following lines, 


5 the m_ s ſpeech a line ſeems to be loſt : 


Queen. What, will your highneſs leave the, Eat: 3 
5 * Fe n wy heart 1s * wk yours 3 


| Where 15 ſit Re figh 3 in 0 3 
For whd's a traitor, Gloſter he is none. 
17 Gerobore, according to the conjecture already W theſe ook 
were originally the compoſition of another author, the ſpeech before us 


belongs to Shakſpeare. It is obſervable that one of the expreſſions in it 
is found in his Richard II. and in The Rafe of Lucrece; and in peruſing © 
the ſubſequent lines one cannot help recollecting the trade which his fa- 
ther has by ſome been ſuppoſed to have followed. MaLoxNE. 


2 But how can it ſtray when it is bound ? The poet certainly intended 
when it ftrivesz i. e« when it ſtruggles to get looſe. And ſo he elſe · 


where employs this word. TRIXIE. 


T his emendation is admitted by the ſucceeding editors, and I had once 
put it in the text. I am, however, inclined to believe that in this paſ- 
ſage, as in many, there is a confuſion of ideas, and that the poet had at 


once before him a butcher carrying a calf bound, and a butcher driving 
aà calf to the ſlaughter, and beating him when he did not keep the path, 


Part of the line was ſuggeſted by one image, and part by another, fo that 
frive' is the beſt word, but fray is the right. ee 9h 
There needs no alteration, It is common tor butchers to tie a rope or 


halter about the neck of a calf when they take it away from the breeder's 


farm, and to beat it gently if it attempts to ſtray from the direct road. 


The duke of Gloſter is borne away like the calf, that is, he is taken away 


upon his feet; but he is not carried away as a burthen on horſeback, or 


upon men's ſhoulders, or in their bande, Torr. 


KING HENRY vi. 


* Bearing it to the bloody ſlaughter-houſe; 

E © Even ſo, remorſeleſs, have they borne: him hence, 

And as the dam runs lowing up and down, 

© * Looking the way her harmleſs young one went, 

An! can do nought but wail her darling's los; | BY 

Even ſo myſelf bewails good Gloſter's caſe, 

Wich fad unhelpful tears; and with dimm'd eyes 

Lock after him, and cannot do him good; 

So mighty are his vowed enemies. | 

is fortunes I will weep; and, 'twixt each groan, + TL 

= « Say —I|Who's a traitor, Gloſter 0 is nn, „ IE 

92. ant Free lords,3 cold ſnow melts with the ſun' 8 hot : 

beams. : 

* Hen my lord is cold in great affairs, | 

* 'Too full of fooliſh pity ; and Gloſter's ſhow 

* Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 

With ſorrow ſnares relenting paſſengers ;\ 

Or as the ſnake, roll'd in a flowering bank,“ I. Wl. 

With ſhining checker'd flough, doth ſting a child, ET 

That, for the beauty, thinks it excellent, > Wl. 

$ * Believe me, lords, were none more wiſe than I, | 1 

(And yet, herein, I judge mine own wit good,) i ..:" 
This Gloſter ſhould be quickly rid the world, HR it 

8 «© To rid us from the fear we have of him. 


8 5 I 3 
1s Car. That he ſhould die, is worthy policy; T "0 7 
it But yet we want a colour for his death gn 1 
6 x8 * 'Tis meet, he be condemn'd by courſe of Faw; | | ! 
8% But, in my mind, that were no policy : #5 1 
4 he king will labour ſtill to fave his life, . — 
2. Ihe commons haply riſe to ſave his life; ; 1 I 
And we yet have but trivial argument, 
More than miſtruſt, that ſhows him worthy Saks. | 9 
a Torf. So that, by this, you would net have him die. RB 18 
36 * . Ab, York, no man alive fo fain as 1. . 1 
h, | e ö | ; 
at 1 By this ſhe means Tap may be ſeen by the Kegel vou, wes are not | 
bound up to ſuch preciſe regards of religion as is the king dot are men | | 
or of the world, and know how to live, Wann TO. "my i 
4 . 4 i. e. in the flowers growing on a bank. Some of the modera edi. [i 
oy 55 tions 0 e a flo awering bank. MALONS. 4 | | 
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* Mar, What, will your highneſs leave the parliament : 
K. Hen. Ay, Margaret; 9 my heart is drown'd with grict, 


 * Whoſe flood begins to flow within mine eyes ; 


* My body round engirt with miſery ; 
* For what's more miſerable than diſcontent ?— 


Ah, uncle Humphrey! in thy face J ſee 


* The map of honour, truth, and loyalty ; 
* And yet, good Humphrey, i is the hour to come, 
* That e'er I prov'd thee falſe, or fear'd thy faith, 


* What low'ring ſtar now envies thy eſtate, 


* That theſe great lords, and Margaret our queen, 


Do ſeck ſubverſion of thy harmleſs life? 


* Thou never didſt them wrong, nor no man wrong : 
* And as the butcher takes away the calf, 
* And binds the wretch, and beats it when 1 it {trays,* 


9 Of this fs tech the only traces in | the quarts. are the following lues. 
In the * s ſpeech a line ſeems to be loſt: 


Queen. What, will your highneſs leave the parliament ? 
King. Yea, Margaret; my heart is kill'd with grief; 
* "I * * * 2 


Where I may fit and ſigh in endleſs moan, 
For who's a traitor, Gloſter he is none. 


I ere re according to the conjecture already ſuggeſted, theſe plays | 


were originally the compoſition of another author, the ſpeech before vs 


© belongs to Shakſpeare. It is obſervable that one of the expreſſions in it 


is found in his Richard II. and in The Rafe of Lucrecez and in peruſing 


the ſubſequent lines one cannot help recollecting the trade which his fa- 


ther has by ſome been ſuppoſed to have followed. MaLoxE. 

But how can it ſtray when it is Bund? The poet certainly intended 
when it flrives; i. e. when it ſtruggles to get looſe. And lo he elſe- 
where employs this word. THIRLBY. 

This emendation is admitted by the facteeling editors, and I bad once 


put it in the text. I am, however, inclined to believe that in this paſ- 


ſage, as in many, there is a confuſion of ideas, and that the poet had at 
once before him a butcher carrying a calf bound, and a butcher driving 
acalf to the ſlaughter, and beating him when he did not keep the path, 
Part of the line was ſuggeſted by one 1mage, and part by cr, fo that 


ſtrive is the beſt word, but fray is the right. Jonnson. 


There needs no alteration. It is common for butchers to tic a rope or 
halter about the neck of a calf when they take it away from the breeder's 


farm, and to beat it gently if it attempts to ſtray from the direct road. 


The duke of Gloſter is borne away like the calf, that is, he is taken away 
upon his feet ; but he is not carried away as a burthen on horſeback, or 


upon men's ſhoulders, or in their hands, TOLLET. 
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KING HENRY M. 16 


= + Bearing it to the bloody ſlaughter-houſe ; 


* Even fo, remorſeleſs, have they borne him hence. 
And as the dam runs lowing up and down, 
* Looking the way her harmleſs young one went, 
An! can do nought but wail her darling's loſs; 
* Even ſo myſelf bewails good Gloſter's caſe, 
With fad unhelpful tears; and with dimm'd eyes 
Look after him, and cannot do him good 
So mighty are his vowed enemies. 
His fortunes Iwill weep ; and, twixt each groan, 
Say — V. bo's a traitor, Gloſter he is none. E vit, 
* 9, Mar. Free e cold ſnow melts with the fin's hot 
beams. 
Henry my lord is cold! in great affairs 
Too full of fooliſh pity 3 and Gloſter's ſhow. 
Beguiles him, as the mournful ee 
With ſorrow ſnares relentin x paſſengers; 
Or as the ſnake, roll'd in a flow ering bank; Ec. 
With ſhining checker'd flough, doth ſting a child, 
That, for che be eauty, thinks it excellent. 
Believe me, lords, were none more wiſe than I, 
(And yer, herein, I judge mine own wit good, \ 
© This Gloſter ſhould be quickly rid the world, 
6 10 ric us from the fear we have of him. | 
Dar. That he ſhould die, is worth; policy: 
But yet we want a colour for his death : 
115 meet, he be condemn'd by courſe of law. 
* $f, Bat, in my mind, that were no policy: 
he king will labour ſtill to fave his life, 
The commons haply riſe to ſave his life; 
And we yet have but trivial argument, 
More than miſtruſt, that ſhows him worthy death. 
Fork. So that, by this, you would net have him die. 
* Sf, Ah, York, no man alive fo lain as I. 


* 
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3. By this ſhe means (as may be ſeen by the ſequel) y 2u, who are not 


10 up to ſuch preciſe regards of religion as is the King; 3 but are men 


ot che Ford, and Know how to live, WW ARBURTON» 
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* York, Tis Vork that hath more reaſon for his death. —. 5 
* But, my lord cardinal, and you, my lord of Suffolk, — 4; 
* Say as you think, and ſpeak it from your ſouls, We « 


* Wer't not all one, an empty eagle were ſet 

* To guard the chicken from a hungry kite, 

* As place duke Humphrey for the king 's protector? 

D. Mar. So the poor chicken ſhould be ſure of death. 
Sf. Madam, tis true: And wer't not madneſs then, 
To make the fox ſurveyor of the fold? 

Who being accus'd a crafty murderer, 

His guilt ſhould be but idly poſted over, 

Becauſe his purpoſe 1s not executed, 

No; let him die, in that he is a fox, 

By nature rov'd an enemy to the flock, 

Before his cl:aps be ſtain'd with crimſon blood ; 

As es Roy 'd by reaſons, to {up leg, 


* 


D 
L ... ee Prog, ks FIT) 


AS * 38 9 0 


5 8 


c And | 


£ Why York ha d more reaſon 80 the reſt for defiving Humphrey' 8 3 L 
death, is not very clear; he had only dicided the deliberation about the 55 
EE regency of France in favour of Somerſet. JortnsoN. 5 
| Vork had more reaſon, becauſe duke Humphrey ſtood between him 
4 and the crown, which he had propoſed to himſelf as the termination of 
"bi His ambitious views. STEEVENS. 

. Ste Sir John Fenn's Obſervations on the duke of Suffolk's death, i in 
8 the collection of The Paſton Letters, Vol. I. p. 48. HENLEY. 


6 The meaning of the ſpeaker is not hard to be diſcovered, but his ex- 
| preſſion is very much perplexed, He means that the fox may be lawfully 7 
| Filled, as being known to be by nature an enemy to ſheep, even before 
li = he has actually killed them; ſo Humphrey may be properly deſtroyed, as 

Wo being proved by arguments to be the king's enemy, before he has com- | 

ll: 2 mitted any aRtual crime. 
| f 


Some may be tempted to read treaſons for reaſons, but the drift of the ar- 
| gument is to ſhow that there may be rea, u to kill him before any tr egen 
1 has broken out. JonnsoN, 
= This paſſage, as Johnſon juſtly obſerves, is e but the per- 

3 plexity ariſes from an error that ought to be corre cted, which it may be 
| | by the change of a ſingle letter. What is it that Humphrey proved by 
= rxreaſons to the king! — This line, as it ſtands, is abſolutely nonſenſe :— 
Jr But if we read Humphrey's, inſtead of Humphrey, and reaſon inſtead of 
ll reaſons, the letter s having been transferred through inadvertency from 
1 | one word to the other, the meaning of Sutfolk will be clearly expretled; 
. agàand if we encſoſe alſo the third line in a parentheſis, the paſſage will ſcarcely 
18 Ze quire cicker explanation o1 or comment ; 0 T 
Wil---- = | No; 
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KING HENRY VI. Hr 


And do not ſtand on quillets, how to lay him : 
ge it by gins, by ſnares, by ſubtility, 

« Sleeping, or waking, tis no matter how, 

So he be dead; for that is good deceit 

= Which mates him firſt, that firſt intends deceit,” 


* ©, Mar. Thrice-noble Suffolk, tis reſolutely ſpoke, | 
* Sf, Not reſolute, except ſo much were done ; 
* For things are often ſpoke, and ſeldom meant: 
* But, that my heart accordeth with my tongue, 
* Seeing the deed 15-meritorious, 
And to preſerve my ſovereign from his foe, — 
* Say but the word, and I will be his prieſt, 
* Car. But I would have him dead, my lord of Suffolks 
* Ere you can take due orders for a prieſt: 
* Say, you conſent, and cenſure well the deed, 9 
* And ['ll provide his executioner, 
tender ſo the ſafety of my liege. 
* Sf. Here is my hand, che deed is wo orthy doing. 
* 9. Mar. And ſo ſay l. | 
* York. And I: and now we three king ſpoke it, 
+ It faills not * greatly who 1 e our doom. 


3 unter. 


BOP let him te. 1 in "har he is a "a 
By nature prov'd an enemy to the flock, 
| (Before his chaps be ſtained with crimſon blood) 
As Humphrey's prov'd by reaſon to my liege. 
Suffolk's argument is this: =As Humphrey is the next beit to the 


crown, it is as imprudent to make him protector to the king, as it would 
be to make the fox ſurveyor of the fold; and as we kill a fox before he 


has actually worried any of the ſheep, becauſe we know that by nature he 
is an enemy to the flock, fo we ſhould get rid of Humpirey, becaule we 
know that he muſt be by reaſon an enemy to the king. MI. Mason 

7 Mates him means that ſieſt puts an end to his moving. To nate is 


a term in cheſs, uſed when the king is Kopped from moving and an end 


put to the game Percy. 


Mates him, means confeund's bim; from amatir or na! ers French. To 


mate is no term in cheſs. Cueck nate, the term alluded to, is a corruptio! 1 
of the Perſian ſchab mal; the king is killed. RITSOoN. 


Ts mate, I believe, means here as in many other places in our author's 


Playsy to confound or deftroy; from matar, Span. to kill, MALON E. 
5 J will be the attendant on his laſt ſcene; Iwill be the laſt man W 20m 
be will fee. Jon x SsON. | 
9 That1s, approve the dec, judge the dead good, Jounzoh.: | 
2 It is of no importance. JOHNSON, 
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Buda a Meſſenger, | 
= © Mer Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain, 


18 fienify— that hel; there are up, 


And put the Engliſhmen unto the ſword: 
* Send ſuccours, lords, and ftop the rage betime, 


* Before the wound do grow uncurable; 


* For, being green, there is oreat hope of help. 
Car. A breach, that cravesa quick expedient top! 


«What counſel give you in this weighty cauſe? 


+ Yorb, That Somerſet be ſent as regent thither : 
Jis meet, that lucky ruler be employ d; 


«£ Witneſs the fortune he hath kad in 1 


Son. If York, with all his far- fet policy, 
©. Had been the regent there inſtead of me, 


0 He: Never would "have ſtaid in France ſo long. 


C 


Jr. No. not to loſe it all, as thou haſt done: 


5 I rather would have loft my life betimes, 


Than bring a burden of diſhonour home, 
by ſtaying there ſo long, till all were loſt. 
Show me cne ſear character d on thy ſkin : 
Men's fleſh preſerv'd ſo whole, do ſeldom win. 
* Q. Mar, Nay then, this ſpark will Prove a raging fire, 
If wind and fuel be brought to feed it with ;— 
No more, good York e ect Somerſet, be flill ; — 
Thy fortune, Vork, h: alt thou been regent there, 
Might happily have prov'd far worſe than his. 
| York, What, worſe than 2 8 ? nay, then a ſhame 
| take all! c 
© Som. And, in the number, thee, that wiſheſt ſhame ! 
Car. My lord of York, try what your fortune 1 is. 
The uncivil Kernes of Ireland are in arms, 


*** 


at 


- 
„ = 


» 


And temper clay with the blood of Engliſhmen : 
To Ireland will you lead a band of men, | 
Collected choicely, from each county ſome, 
* And try your hap againſt the Iriſhmen ? 


ort. I will, my lord, ſo pleaſe his majeſty. 
* Szf, Why, our authority! is his conſent; 
* And, what we do eltabliſh, he confirms: 


Then, noble York, take thou this talk 1 in i hand, 


c ? 7 7 7 : 
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yurt. J am content: Provide me ſoldiers, lords, 


s Whiles I take order for mine own affairs. 


* Suf, A charge, lord York, that I will ſee perform'd. 


' But now return we to the falſe duke Humphrey. 


Car. No more of him; for 1 will deal with him, 


That, henceforth, he fall troub! ſe us no more, 
And fo break off; the day is almoſt ſpent 
Jord Suffolk, you and I muſt ta! K of that event, 


=y 


« York, My lord of Suffolk, within fourteen days, 


* At Brittol Lexpect my fo! ers 
For there III hip them all for Ireland, 


: Saf, 111 te ſee it truly done, my Jord of Lott. 


r 7 


— 

* EY 

1 wt * 
as 

— 2 


. Now, Y ork, or never, aeet thy 1 
And change mi doubt to reſolution 
* Be that thou! hop, t to be; or what tho U ar 
* Refipn to death, it is not worth the en] wi. 


* Let pale-fae'd fear keep with the mean-born ma: 


2 
— 43 


# And find no harbour in a royal heart, 
* Faſter than ſpring-time ſhowers, comes though It 
And not a thought, but thinks on dignity, 


* My brain, more buſy than the labouring ſpider, 


* Weaves tedious ſnares to trap mine enemies, 
* Well, nobles, well; 'tis politickly dane, 
„Jo ſend me packing with an hot of men: 
* I fear me, you but warm the ſtarved ſnake, 


Pn +! Iuollt 
— 925 2 49 O_ * 


* Who, cheriſh” d in your breaſts, will ſting your hearts, 


"Twas men Llack'd, and you will give them me : 
take it kindly; yet, be well affur'd 

* You put ſharp weapons in a wadman's hands, 
* Whiles Jin lreland nourith a mighty band, 

* I will ſtir vp in England ſome black ſtorm, 
Shall hlow ten thouſand fouls to heaven, Or hell: 
* And this fell tempelt ſhall not ceaſe to rage 

* Until the golden circuit on my head, 

* Like to the glorious ſun's traſparent beams, 

* Do calm the fury of this mad-bred fla W. 
And, for a miniſter of my intent, 


3 Flaw is a ſudden violent guſt of wind, Jonxs oN. 


1 3 


22 


ws 


I have 


* And undiſcover'd come to me 2 
* And given me notice of their villainies. 
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I have ſeduc'd a head ſtrong Kentiſhman, 
John Cade of Aſhford, 

To make commotion, as full well he can, 

Under the title of John Mortimer, 

* In Ireland have I ſeen this ſtubborn Cade 


.* Oppoſe himſelf againſt a trocp of Kernes ; 4 


* And fought 10 long, till that his thighs with darts 


* Were almoſt like a marp gt 11'd porcupine: 
* And, in the end being refcu'd, I have ſeen bim 
* Caper upright like a wild Moriſco, 


* Chaking the bloody darts, as he his bells. 
* Full often, like a {hap- bair'd crafty Kern, 
* Hath he converſcd wich the enemy; 


gain, | 


* This dev i] here ſhall be my ſubſtitute; 

* For that Jchn Mortimer, which now is dead, 
In face, in gait, in ſpeech he doth : reſemile ; . 

By this 1 ſhall perceive the commons' mind, 
Ho they affect the houſe and claim of Vork. 


© Sv, HE be taken, rack'd, and tortured ; 


] know, no pain, they can inflict upon TE 


* 2 ill . him ſay—1 mov'd bim to o the fe arms. 


Say, : that he thrive, (as 'tis «gre cat like he Wall, * 
4 WDy, 


4 Light-armed Iriſh fot-foldiers, STE EVENS». 


* A Moor! in a milita ry dance, now called Morris, that is, a Mooriſi! 


darce. Joins ON. 


Ihe Mirris dance was the Trigudium Mavritanicum, a kind of hornp'y pe 


In the churchwardens' gccompts of the parith of St. Helen's in Al Hagen, 


Berkshire, from the Firſt year of the reign of Philip and Mary, to the 
thirty-fourth of quzen Elizabeth, the Morrice bells are mentioned, 
Anno 1560, the third of Elizabeth, —< For two dofſin of Alurres bells.“ 


As theſe appear to have been purch led by the community, we may ſup- 
poſe this diverfion was conſtantly p:actiſed at their publick feſtivals. Ste 
lin the laſt octavo 1 the plate of Morris dancers at the end of the 
0 Art part of XK Henry BF. with Mr. Tollet's remarks annexed to it. 


STEEVENS- 
"The 8 of The Sad. Sbef herd, 80. 1783, p. 255, mencions e ſcelng 


a company of morrice- dancers fem Abingtonz ut Richmond in Surrey, i 
Jate as the ſummer of 1783. 1 Nees to be kin a kind ot 


annual ci; Cult, RED. 


* 


Why, then from Ireland come l with my ſtrength, 


And reap the harveſt which that raſcal ſow'd: 


* 


For, Humphrey being dead, as he ſhall be, 
Auch Henry put e the next for me. [ Exit. 
SCENE II. 
Bury. | 4 Roam in the Palaces 
Euter certain Mu rderers, 22 
* 1. Mur. Run to my lord of Suffolk; let him know; 
We have deſpatch'd the duke, as he commandced. 


* 2. Mur. O, that it were to do qv hat have we done P 
»Didſt ever hear a man ſo penitent ? 


Enter Sorrork. 


e "Mare Here comes my lord, 


* Suf, | Now, in, have you 


» Nei 4 this thing ? 


Man Ay,. * 1834 lord, he's dead, 


5 9 Why, that's well ſaid. Go. get you to ny houſe 


J will reward you for this venturous deed, 
The king and all the peers are here at hand: — 
Have you laid fair the bed? are all things well, 
According as J gave directions? 
© 1, Mur. Tis, my good lord. „ 
« Suf, Aw ay, be gone ! 1 e Murderers. 


Enter King Aena, Queen Mako ART, Cardinal Brau- 
FORT, SOMERSET, Lords, and Others, 


; K. Hen. Go, call our uncle to our preſence ſtraight: : 


Say, we intend to try his grace to-day, 


If he be guilty, as tis publiſhed, TRE | 
Sf. LI call him preſently, my noble oo 4 
K. Hen, Lords, take your places; — And, [ pray you all 

c Froceed no ſtraiter gainſt our uncle een 
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* Than from true evidence, of good eſteem, 
0 He be approv'd in practice culpable. 
* Q. Mar. God forbid, any malice ſhould prevail, 
That faultleſs may condemn a nobleman! 
* why God, he may acquit him of ſuſpicion! 


* K. Hen. I thank thee, | Margaret; theſe words content 
me much.” 6— 


Re- enter SUFFOLK, | 


© How now ? why look'ſt thou pale? why ciembiet thou ? 
*«* Where is our uncle? what is the matter, Suffolk? 

Suf, Dead in his bed, my lord; Gloſter is dead. 

* 9, Mar, Marry, God foreſend! 

* Car, God's fecret judgement ;—1T did dream to- n =Y 
hy The duke was dumb, and could not ſpeak a word, 


[The king favoon:, 

"0; Mar. How fares my lord Help, lords! the King 
2M s dead. 5 

: * Sam. 


6 T thank thee, Margieets &.] In former editions: 
I thank thee, Nell, tbeſe words content me much. | 
This is king Henry's reply to his wife Margaret, There can be no 


reaton why he ſhould forget his own wife's name, and call her Nell inftead 


of Margaret, As the change of a fingle letter bets. all right, I am willing 


10 ſuppole it came from his pen thus: 


I thank thee, Well, | oo oor content me much, 
TBEOBALD, 


It has been obſerved by two or three commentators, that it is no way 


| extraordinary the king ſhould forgot his er s name, as it appears in no 
leſs than three p! aces "that ſhe for gets it herſelf, CONGE berſelf Eleanor, 
It has alſo been ſaid, that, if any cont: action of the real name is uied, 
it ſhould be Ag. A!l this is very true; but as an alteration. mult be 


made, Theobald's is juſt as good, and as probable, as any other. I have, 


| therefore, retained it, and wiſh it could have been done with propriety 
without a note. REED. 


Though the king could not well forget his wife's name, either Shak- _ 


| ſpeare or the tranſcriber might, That Nell is not a miſtake of the preſs 
for Well, is clear from a ſubſequent ſpeech of the queen's in this ſcene, 
where Eleanor, the. name of the Ducheſs of Gloſter, is again ce times 
printed inſtead of Margaret. No reaſon can be aTizacd why the proper 
correction ſhould be made in all thoſe places, and not "here. MarLoNxE. 
l have admitted Mr, Malone's correction; and yet muſt remark, tha 
while it is favourable to ſenſe it is injurious to metre, STEEVENSs 


"OR SIT Ys, 
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* Som, Rear up his body; wring him by the noſe.” 


».}F 


* 2, Mar, Run, go, help, help!—O, Henry, ope thine - 


eyes! 
+ Saf, He doth revive again; — Madam, be patient. 
* K, Hen, O heavenly God! 
* 9. Mar, How fares my gracious lord? 
Sf. Comfort, my ſovereign! gracious Henry, comfort! 
A. Hen. What, doth my lord of Suffolk comfort me? 


Came he right now 8 to ſing a raven's note, 


* Whoſe dilmal tune bereft my vital powers; 


And thinks he, that the chirping of a wren, 

« By crying comfort from a hollow breaſt, 

« Can chaſe away the firſt-conceived ſound ? 

* Hide not thy poiſon with ſuch ſugar'd words. 
* Lay not thy hands on me; forbear, I ſay; 

* Their touch affrights me, as a ſerpent's ſting. 
Thou baleful meſſenger, out of my fight! 

* Upon thy eye- balls murderous ty ranny 

« Sits, in grim majeſty, to fright the world. 

* Look not upon me, for thine eyes are wounding: — 
vet do not go away; — Come. baſiliſk, 

And kill the innocent gazer with thy light; - 
* For in the ſhade of death I ſhall find joy; 

* In lite, but double death, now Gloſter's dead: 


2, Mar. Why do you rate my lord of Suffolk thus ? 


F Although the duke was enemy to him, 


* Yet he, mot chriſtian-like, laments his death : 

* And for myſelf, —foe as he was to me, 

Might liquid tears, or heart-offending groans, 
Or blood-confuming ſighs recall his life, | 
* L would be blind with \ weeping, fick w ith groans, 


6 


| twooning, and Nip cut unpe xceived, 


* Look pale as E With blood- drinking ſighs, 


And all to have the noble duke alive. 
hat know I how t. ie world may deem of me? 


© For 


* e's he is at tbe f eint t of death. RITSON. 


b jult nc, even n.. Hunte. 


1 


7 A: no hing further is 1 ken either by Soerſet or the Cardinab, or by 
any one elſe to ſhow that the y cont nue in the preſence; it is to be pre- 
ſamed tha: they take ad va ztage of the confuſion occaſioned by the King's 
The next news We hear of the <p 
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For it is known, we were but hollow friends; | 
Alt may bejudg'd, I made the duke away: 

* So ſhall my name with ſlander's tongue be wounded, 

* And princes” courts be fill'd with my reproach, 

* 'This get I by his death: Ah me, anhappy'! 

To be a queen, and crown'd with infam 
K. Hen, Ah, woe is me for Gloſter, 3 man! 
9. Mar. Be woe for me,“ more wretched than he is. 
What, doſt thou turn away, and hide thy face? 
I am no loathſome leper, look on me. 

* What, art thou, like the adder, waxen deaf 22 
de poiſonous too, and kill thy forlorn queen, 
_ * Ts all thy comfort ſhut in Gloſter's tomb? 
Why, then dame Margaret was neer thy joy: 

* Erect his ſtatue then, and worſhip it, 

And make my image but an alchouſe ſign, 
Was J, for this, nigh wreck'd upon the ſea: 

* And twice by aukward wind from England's bank I 
_* Drove back again unto my native chime? _ -.- ne 

What boded this, but well-fore- warning wind. : 

Did ſeem to ſay, — Seek not a ſcorpion's s neſt, 

* Nor ſet no footing on this unkind ſhore ? 
What did J then, but curs'd the gentle guſts, 3 
* And he that loos'd them from their brazen caves; 

+ And bid them blow towards England's bleſſed ſhore, 
Or turn our ſtern upon a dreadful rock? 

* Yet olus would not be a murderer, 1 
gut left that hateful office unto thee; _ 5 
*The pretty vaulting ſea refus'd to drown me; 

* Knowing, that thou would'it have me drown'd on ſhore 
With tears as ſalt as ſea through thy unkindneſs: | N 
Ihe ſplitting rocks cow'rd in the finking ſands,“ 1 


7 That is. Let net woe be to thee for Gloſter, but for me. Joux sow. 
2 This alluſion has been borrowed by ma ny writers from the rover 12 
of Sclomon, and Pſalm lviii. STEEVENS. _ 
| 3 M bat did I then, but cus d rhe gentle guſts, | I believe we hould read--.... 
(but curſe the gentle guſts, M. Maso. | 5 

4 1] he ſenſe ſeems to be this The rocks hid REAL I HY on the ſands, 
which ſunk to receive them into their boſom, STEEVENS. 


That is, the rocks whoize property it is to ſplit, ſhrunk into e ande, 
| _ would not dach m. > &c. M. MASON» 
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* And would not daſh me with their ragged ſides, 
* Becauſe thy flinty heart, more hard than they, 
* Might in thy palace periſh Margaret. 
* And far as I could ken thy chalky cliffs, 
* When from the ſhore the tempelt beat us back, 3 
*] ſtood upon the hatches in the ſtorm : 5 
* And when the duſky {ky began to rob 
* My earneſt-gaping fight of thy land! 8 view, 
I took a coſtly jewel from my neck, 
* A heart it was, bound in with diamonds: — 
* And threw it towards thy land; the ſea receiv'd it; 
And ſo, I wiſh'd, thy body might my heart: 
* And even with this, Lloft fair E ngland's view, 
* And bid mine eyes be packing with my heart; 
And call'd them blind and duſky ſpectacles, 
* For looſing ken of Albion's wiſhed coaſt. 
* How often have I tempted Suffolk's tongue 
9 £ The agent of thy foul inconſtancy,) 
o fit and witch me, as Aſcanius did, 
When he to madding Dido, would e | 
His father's acts, commenc'd in burning Tr roy ? 
Am I not witch'd like her? or thou not falſe like hin? © 
* Ah me, I can no more ! Die, Margaret! 
* For Henry weeps, that thou doſt live fo long. 


Naije within, Enter Wa RWICK ard SALISBURY, The 
| . Commons preſs do the door. | 


ar. It is reported, mighty ſovereign, 

That good duke Humphrey traitorouſly is murder” d 
* By Suffolk and the cardinal Beaufort's means. 

© The commons, like an angry hive of beecs, 

6 Tau want their Ret, oe bp and down, 


The verb periſh i is have uſed actively. STEEVENS, 
This line, as it ſtands, is nonſenſe. We ſhould ſurely read it thus $ — 
| Am I not Witeh'd like her; Art thou not ſalſe like him? 
M. Mason, 


The erde of TY HAVE. in this ins induces me to ſuppoſe 1: od. | 


| originally thus: 


Am I not witcly d like ber! ? thou falle like him ? Sr 3 


16 


* And | 


n 
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And care not w ho they fling in his revenge. 
„ Myſclf have calm'd their {plendid mutiny, 
Until they hear the order of his death. 
K. Ilen. hat he is dead, good Warwick, tis too true; 


Bat how he died, God N not Henry :7 


© Enter his chamber, View bis breathleſs corpſe, 
And comment then upon his ſudden death, 
Far, That I ſhall do, my liege: — Stay, Saliſbury, 7 


With the rude multitude, till I return, 


[ Warwick goes into an inner room, and Saliſbury relirer, 


* X. Hey, O thou that judgeſt all things, ſtay my th zoughts, | 


* My thoughts, that labour ta perſuade my ſoul, 

* Some violent hands were laid on N 's life! 
* If my ſuſpect be falſe, forgive me, God; 

* For judgement only doth belong to thee! 

* Fain would I go to chate his paly lips 

* With twenty thouſand Kkiſſes, and to drains 


Upon his face an ocean of fal tears; 


To tell my love unto his dumb deaf trunk, 
* And with my fingers feel his hand unſeeling : 
* But all in vain are theſe mean obſequies; 
* And, to ſurvey his dead and earthy 1 image, 
a What were it but to make my. ſorrow greater? 


„ oldies door: of an er thinker ave 3 eh, ant! 
2 e, 


. is diſcovered dead in his bed: Warw ICK and 


Others Handiag by it,9 


* War. Come hither, gracious ſovereign, view this body. 
* K. Hen, 1 hat 1 is to ſee how deep my grave is made: 
| * 955 


7 The poet commonly uſes Henry as a word of three ſyllables. 


Jonxsox, 
8 This is one of our poet's harſh expreſſions, As when a thing | is 


_ erain'd, drops of water iſſue from it, he licentiouſly uſes the word here in 
the ſer \: of dr?ppirg, or diſtilling. MaroNE. 

_ Surely our author wrote rain, not drain. The diſcharge of a Grighs 
letter furniſhes what ſeems to me a neceſſary emendation, STEEVENS. 


9 This ſtage- direction I have inſerted as beſt ſuited to the exhibition, 


The ſtage-dire ction in the quarto is“ Warwick draws the curtaines, 


Li. e. draws them 9 and ſhows Ran e in his bed.“ In the 
folio ; 7 


— SE TOE A 8, oo, 
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For, with his ſoul, fled all my worldly ſolace 
* For ſeeing him, I ſee my life in death.* 
« War. As ſurely as my ſoul intends to live 
© With that dread King, that took our ſtate upon him 
« To free us from his Father s Wrathful curſe, 
I do believe that violent hands were laid 
Upon the life of this thrice-famed duke, 
Saf. A dreadful oath, ſworn with a ſolemn tongue! 
What inſtance gives lord Warwick for his vow? 
Mar. See, how the blood is ſettled in his face! 
Oft hare I ſeen a timely-parted ghoft,3 
geo: © A bed with Gloſter's body put forth.” Theſe are ſome of the 
many circumſtances which prove, I think, deciſively, that the theatres of 
our author's time were unfurniſhed with ſcenes. In thoſe days, as I conceive, 
curtzins were occaſionally hung acroſs the middle of the ſtage on an iron 
rod, which, being drawn open, formed a ſecond apartment, when a change 
of Fe was required. The direction in the folio, '“ to put forth a bed,” 
was merely to the property-man to thruſt a bed forwards behind thoſe 
curtains, previous to their being drawn open. MaLoNE. 
2 Though, by a violent operation, fome ſenſ- may be extracted from 
this reading, yet I think it will be better to change it thus: 
For feeing bim, T ſee my death in life, © | | 
That is, ſceing him 1 live to ſee my own detract ion. Thus it will 
avtly correſpond with the firtt line: | 
Come hither, gracious ſowvercign, view this body, 
K. Henry. 4 hat is to ſee Ho deep my grave is made. 
Jornson, 
Surely FD poet” s meaning is obvious as the words now ſtand.— I ſee my 
bife deſtroye: or endangered by his death. PERCY. | 
I think the meaning is, I ſee my life in the arms of death; I fee my 
life expiring, or rather expired, The conceit is much in out author's 
manner. MALONE. 
3 All that is true of the body of a dead man is here ſaid by Warwick of 
the ſoul. 1 would read: 
ft have I ſeen a timely-parted corſe. 
But of two common words how or why was one chanel for the other 
I believe the - tranſcriber thought that the epithet zimely<parted: could no 
be uſed of the body, but that, as in Hamlet there is mention of peace. parted 
fouls, ſo here timely-parted muſt have the ſame ſubtintivee He removed 
one imaginary difficulty, and made raany real, It the ſoul is parted from 
the body, the body is likewiſe parted from the ſoul. | 
I cannot but ſtop a moment to obſerve, that this horrible deſcription | oy 
ſcarcely the work of any B n but Mak fpeare' 8. JOHNSON, 
6 This 
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Of aſhy ſemblance, meager, pale, and bloodleſs, 
© Being all deſcended to the labouring heart ;4 
© Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
Attracts the ſame for aidance *gainſt the enemy 3 
© Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er returneth 
_ © To bluſh and beautify the cheek again. 
© But, ſee, his face is black, and full of blood ; 

lis eyeballs further out than when he liv 'd, 
* Staring full ghaftly like a ſtrangled man 
His hair uprear'd, his noſtrils ſtretch'd with roggling 3 3 
His bands W 18 diſplay'd,5 as on that graſp'd 

And tugg'd for life, and was by ſtrength ſubdu'd. 
Look on the ſheets, his hair, you ſee, 1s ſticking ; | 
* His well-proportion' d beard ® made rough and rugged, 
Like to the ſummer's corn by tempeſt lodg'd, | 
It cannot be, but he was murder'd here; 

The leaſt of all theſe ſigns were probable. 
Sf. Why, Warwick, who ſhould do the duke to death) 
_« Myſelf, and Beaufort, 3 him in protection; 

And we, I hope, fir, are no murderers. 

« War. = both of you were vow'd duke e 3 
oes; 


4 And you, forſooth, had the good duke to keep : | 
0 FN 


Thisis not the firſt time that Shakſpeare has confounded the terms that 
8 gnify body and ſcul, together. So, in A Midſummer Night's Dream ; 
| 6% == damned ſpirits all 
& That in croſs ways and floods have burial.” | 
It is ſurely the &ody and not the ſou! that is committed to the earth, or 
whelm'd in the water. The word ghoſ?, however, is licentiouſly uſed by 
our ancient Writers. STEEVENS, 
A timely-parted ghoſt means a body that bas become inanimate in the 
common courſe of nature; to which violence has not brought a timeleſs end. 
The oppoſition is plainly marked afterwards, by the words“ As guilty 
of 2 Humphrey“s timeleſs death,” MALON E. 
ah That is, the blood being all deſcended, &; the ſubllan tire being 
3 in che adje ctive Hlocdleſe. M. Maso 


8 j, e. the fingers being widely diſtended, S0 adown, for dron; | 


awearys for weary, &c, MAL E. 
6 His beard nicely trim'd and adjuſted, M ALONE. | 
His avell-proportioned beard, I believe, means no more than his cave 

oel proportioned oy in nature. 87 EEVENS» 
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Tis like, you would not feaſt him like a friend; 
6 And tis well ſeen, he found an enemy. 

2. Mar. Then you, belike, ſuſpect theſe noblemen 
As guilty of duke Humphrey's timeleſs death. 

Mar. Who finds the heiter dead, and bleeding freſh, 

And ſees faſt by a butcher with an axe, 
But will ſuſpect, *twas he that made the ſlaughter ? 

Who finds the partridge in the puttock's neſt, 

Put may imagine how the bird was dead, 

Although the kite ſoar with unbloodied beak ? 

Even ſo ſuſpicious is this tragedy. 1 

2. Mar. Fr you the butcher, Suffolk ? where's your 
| knite | 

Is Renner term'd a kite ? where are his talons ? 
| Suf, I wear no knife, to ſlaughter lleeping men; 
hut here's a vengetul ſword, ruſted with eaſe, 

That ſhall be ſcoured in his rancorous heart, 
That flanders me with murder's crimſon badge: — 
Say, if thou dar'ſt, proud lord of Warwickſhire, 
That I am faulty it in duke Humphrey's death. 
| | Exeun? Cardinal, SOM. ard Others, 
War. What dares not Warwick, if falſe Suffolk dares 
him? 

2. Mar, He dares not calm his contumelious ſpirit, - 

Nor ceaſe to be an arrogant controller, 

Though Suffolk dare him iwenty thouſand times. 
Mar. Madam, be {till ; with reverence may I lay ; 
For every word, you ſp eak in his behalf, 

Is flander to your royal dignity. 
« Suf. Blunt-witted lord, ignoble in demeanour! 

If ever lady wrong'd her lord ſo much, 

Thy mother took into her blame ful bed 
Some ſtern untutor'd churl, and noble ſtock 

Was graft with crabtree flip ; ; whoſe fruit thou art, 
And never of the Nevils' noble race. = 
Mar. But that the guilt of murder bucklers thee, 


; ; And I ſhould rob the deathſman of bis fee, 


Quitting thee thereby of ten thouſand ſhames, 
And that my ſovereign's preſence makes me mild, 


1 would, falſe murderous coward, on bay knee OO | 
7 = Make 
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Make thee beg pardon for thy paſſed ſpecch, 
And ſay—it was thy mother that thou meant'ſt, 
'i hat thou thyſelf was born in baſtardy: 
And, after all this fearful homage done, 
Give thee thy hire, and ſend thy foul to hell, 
Pernicious bioodſucker of {leeping men! 
87%. Thou ſhalt be waking, while ] ſhed thy blood, 
If from this preſence thou dar'ſt go with me. 
War. Away even now, or I will drag thee hence: 
* Unwortliy though thou art, I'Il cope with thee, 
bl ARG. do ſome fervice to duke Hlumphrey's ghoſt, 
| [ Eæcunt SUFFOLK and WAR WIC E. 
K. Hen. What ſtronget breal: plate than a heart un- 
tainted? : 
Thrice is he arm'd, that ah his quarrel juſt; 
* And he but naked, b ck'd up in iteel, 
* Whoſe conſcience with injuſtice 1s corrupted. 


2 Mar. What noiſe is this? 


Renter SUFFOLK dad WARwWICE, wuith their Weapons 
| drawn. + 


K. Lew. Why, how now, lords? your wrathfal weapons 


drawn 
© Herein our preſence ? dare you be ſo bold? 
Why what tumaltuous clamour have we here? 


Suf, The traitorous Warwick, with the men of Bury, 
Set all upon me, mig hty ſovereign, 


- Noiſe of a crowd 3 Ne. enter SALISB URY 


* Sal, Sirs, ſtand apart the king ſhall know your mind.— 


[Speaking to thoſe avithin, 
Dread lord, the commons 125 you word by me, 


Unleſs falſe Suffolk ſtraight be done to death, 

Or baniſhed fair E England s territories, 

© 'They will by violence tear him from your e 
* And torture him with grievous ling'ring death. 
They ſay, by him che good duke Humphrey died; 
The 2, fog, „in him oy | fear Four bighnele: death; 


f And 
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A noiſe within, 


ns" dit. | Sen Dl JO” | 


3 
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And mere inſtinct of love, and loyalty, — 


Free from a ftfubborn oppoſite intent, 
As being thought to contradict your lifting, 


3 « Makes them thus forward in his baniſhment. 


h ey ſay, in care of your moſt royal perſon, 


That, if your highneſs ſhould intend to ſleep, 
= * And charge th at no man ſhould . ir reſt, 
In pain of your diſlike, or pain of death; 


vet, notwithſtanding ſuch. a ſtrait edict, 
Were there a ſerpent ſeen, with forked tongue, 


* 1. 5 * 5 4 „en gr NG , 2 4 


e 


e 
. 
r 


That ſlily glided towards your majeſty, 
At were but neceſſary you were wak'd; 


* Left, being ſuffer'd in that harmful Hab her, 


= * The mortal worm 7 might DARES ne ſleep eternal: 
And therefore do they cry, though you forbid, 


That they will guar d you, w he'r you will, or no, 


* 45 55 ſuch fell {erpents as falſe Suſfolk is; 
| % * With whoſe envenomed and tat al iting, 
5 bs £ our loving uncle, twenty times his worth, 


They ſay, is ſhamefully bereft of life, 


Comma, [ within, } An anſwer from the king my lord of 
Saliſbury, 


Su. Tis like, the commons, rade unpoliſh 4 hinds, 


. ; Could ſend ſuch meſſage to their lovereign;: : 
hut you, my lord, were glad to be employ'd, 


To ſhow how quaint an crator * you are : 


But all the honour Saliſbury hath won, 
Is that he was the lord ambaſſador, 
85 Sent from a ſort 9 of tinkers LO the king, 


Commons, [vithin. ] An anſwer from the king, or we'! 
all break in. | 


K. Hen. Go, Saliſbury, and tell ow all fron n me, 


II thank them for their tender loving care: 
And had I not been cited ſo by them, 
vet did I purpoſe as they do intreat; _ 
For, ſure, my thoughts do hourly prophecy 
= Miſchance unto my ſtate by Sulto! K's means, 


© And 

v.'1 .» : 
z 
» 


«© BY. fatal, the 3 worm. STEEVENS, 
Quaint for dextrous, artificial, MLoN E. 
— e, Is a canfany. Jou x soN, 
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* And therefore, by his majeſty I ſwear, 
* Whoſe far unworthy deputy Iam,— 
He ſhall notbreathe infection in this air? 
* But three days longer, on the pain of death, 
Exit SALISBUEY, 
3 2. Mar. O Henry, let me plead for gentle Suffolk! 
K. Ilex. Ungentle queen, to call him gentle Suffolk, 
No more, I ſay; if thou doſt plead for him, 
Thou wilt but add increaſe unto my wrath. 
Had | but ſaid, I would have kept my word; 
But, when I ſwear, it is irrevocable: 
* If after three days' ſpace, thou here be'ſt found 
* On any ground that I am ruler of, 
The world ſhall not be ranſom for thy life, 
Come, Warwick, come, good Warwick, 90 with me; 
I 1 have great matters to impart to thee, 
|  TExennt K. HENRY, Warwick, Lords, &c, 


. Mar. Miſchance, and ſorrow, go Hong with You! | 


« Heart's diſcontent, and ſour affliction, 

Be playfellow's to keep you company! 

There's two of you; the devil make a third! 

And threefold vengeance tend upon your ſteps ! 

S,. Ceaſe, gentle queen, theſe execrations, 

* And let thy Suffolk take his heavy leave. 

2. Mar, Fie, coward woman, and ſoft-hearted wretch! 

9 Had thou not ſpirit to curſe thine enemies? 

Sf. A plague upon them! wherefore ſhould I curſe 
them 

Would curſes kill, as doth the 3 8 groan, 4 

_* I would 1nvent as bitter ſearching terms, 


Ag 


2 * Thatis, ks ſhall not contaminate chi air with his. infectes hank, 
MALONE. 
3 In the oricinal play the queen is ſtill more violent: 
Hell- ſire and vengeance go along with you;“ Maloxx. 
4 The fabulous accounts of the plant called a mandrake give it an in- 
1257 degree of animal life, and relate, that when it is torn. from the 
ground it groans, and that this groan being certainly fatal to him that is 
_ offering ſuch unwelcome violence, the practice of thoſe who gather 8 
drakes is to tie one end of a ſtring to the plant, and the other to a G 
upon whom the fatal groan dgſcharges its maligniry. Jour son. 


mn ** * Nen wed * 


| 


<— 


* — 
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ö * As curſt, as harſh, and horrible to hear, 
Deliver'd ſtrongly through my fixed teeth, 
With full as many figns of deadly hate, 


As lean-tac'd Envy in her loathſome cave: 


My tongue ſhould Aamile in mine earneſt words; 
Mine eyes ſhould ſparkle like the beaten flint; 
Ml hair be fix'd on end, as one diſtract; 

Ay, every joint ſhould ſeem to curſe and ban: 
And even now my burden'd heart would break, 
Should I not curſe them. Poiſon be their drink! | 
Gall, worſe than gail, the daintieſt that they talte ! 


Their ſweeteſt ſhade, a grove of cypreſs trees !5 
Their chiefeſt proſpect, murdering baſiliſcss! 
Their ſofteſt touch, as ſmart as lizards' ſtings! 
Their muſick, f. ightful as the ſerpent's hiſs: 
And boding ſcritch owls make the concert full ? 
All the foul terrors in dark-ſeated hell — 
2 Mar. Enough, ſweet Suffolk; thou torment Ot thy calf; 
* And theſe dread curſes—like the ſun 'gainkt glaſs, 
Or like an overcharged gun, —recoil, 
„And turn the force of them upon thy ſelf. 
Sf, You bade me han, and will you bid me leave?? 
Now, by the ground that L am baniſh'd Hom 
Well could I curſe away a winter's night, 
Though ſtanding naked on a mountain top, 
Where biting cold would never let graſs grow, 
And think it but a minute ſpent in ſport, _ 8 
* Q. Mar. O, let me eutreat thee, ccaſe! Give me thy 
hand, | | 


* That I may dew it with my mpnraſul tears 
* Nor let the rain of heaven wet this place, 


** To 


Cp preſs was e in the funeral rites of che Romans, and hence | 


{2 | 18 * mentioned as an ill- boding plant. STEEVENS, 


o It has been ſaid of the bajilik "that it has the power of deftroying by 

a glance of its eye. A lix ward has no ſting, but it is quite inoffe nſive. 
STEEVENS, 
7 This inconſiſtency is very common in real life. Thoſe who are 
vexed to impatience e, are angry to fee others leſs diſturbed than themſelves, 
but when others begin to rave, they immediately ſee in them what they 
tould not find in themſelves, the defor mity and folly of uſeleſs rage. | 
. | | JoH NSONe 
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1 W ere by bis fide 3 3 lenden he calls the kings 


* To waſh away my woeſul monument”, 


I'S O, could this Fiss be P rinted 1 In thy hand ; {# s his ba »{ 


That thou might'ſt think upon theſe by the Nea 
Ihrough whom a thouſand ſighs are breath'd for thee ! * 


.* So, get ” thee gone, that I may know my grief ; 


is but ſurmis'd whilſt thou art ſtanding by, 

* As one that ſurteits thinking on a want. 

« ] will repeal thee, or, be well aſlut d, 

Adventure to be baniſhed myſelf: 

* And baniſhed I am, if but from thee, | 

* Go, ſpeak not to me; even now be gone, — 

O, go not yet! Even thus two friends condemn'd 
* Embrace, and kiſs, and take ten thouſand leaves, 


IF Lother a hundred times to part than die. 
* Yet now fare well; and farewell life with thee! 


Sf, Thus is poor Suffolk ten times baniſhed, 
Ones by t he king, and three times thrice by thee, 


»Tis not the land I care for, wert thou hence; 
A wilderneſs is populous enough, 


* So Suffolk had thy heavenly company: 


For where thou art, there is the world it. ſelf, 
* With every ſeveral pleaſure i in the world; 
* And where thou art not, deſolation. 


* I can no more: — Live thou to joy thy life; 


13 * MY no Joy in nought, but that thou li ſt, 


Enter Va vx. 


EE *2 Mar. Whither goes Vaux ſo fa? what news, I 


85 pr ythee 
© Vaux. To ſignify unto his FOR EN 


That cardinal Beaufort is at point of death: 


For ſuddenly a grieyous ſickneſs took him, 


That makes him gaſp, and ſtare, and catch the air, 
9 8 Blaſpheming God, and curſing men on earth. 


s Sometime, he talks as if duke Humphrey“ s ghoſt 


breathed tor thees Joux sox, 


: And 
WY That * the DE Wang of my kiſs for ever remaining on "hy hand 
: thou mighteſt think on thoſe lips through which a thouland ſighs will be 


— 
. 
* 
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And vw hiſpers to his pillow, as to him, 
* The ſecrets of his over-charged foul : 


; „Aud I am ſent to tell his majeſty, 


That even now he cries aloud for him. 
6-0, Mar. Go, tell this heavy meſſage to the king. 


LEY it Vaux, 
© Ah mel whats s 18 this Sek what news are theſe? 


gut wherefore grieve I at an hour's poor loſs, 


Omitting Suffolk's exile, my ſoul's treaſure ? 
Why only , Suffolk, mourn I not for thee, 


And with the ſouthern clouds contend 1n tears; 
>< Theirs for the earth's increaſe, mine for my Goren ws? 
Nove, cet thee hence: The king, thou know''ſt, is coming; 


Ik thou be found by me, thou art but dead. 


«* Szf. If I depart from thee, I ca; mot live: 
And in thy ehr to die, w hat were it elſe, 


But like a pleaſant ſlumber in thy la p? | 
+ Here could I breathe my foul into the air, 


As mild and gentle as the cradle-babe, 


Deing with mother's dug between 1ts lips : 
| Where, from thy ſioht,? 2 I ſhould be raging mad 


127 

And cry out for thee to cloſe up mine eyes, 
Io have thee with thy lips to ſtop my month; 

So ſhouldſt thou either turn my flying ſoul, 
Or ſhould breathe it ſo into thy body, : 
And then it liv'd in ſweet Elyſium. 

5 8 She means I believe, at a loſs w hich any hour ſpent in contriyance 
and deliberation will enable her to ſapply. Or perhaps. Nie may call the 
E  iickneſs of the cardinal the lols of an . as it may put lome bop to her 


ſc] 


lchemes. Jou SON, 


believe the poet's meaning is, Yb: fore de I grieve "that Be pc hel 105 


nd an hour before bis time, wh being an old ma; 1, could not have! had a 


* lag time to live? STECVENS, 


This cert tainly may be the mean! ng; yet Tae Iincline to thi nl th at 
ne queen inte nds to ſay, „ Why do I lament a circ um! ſkance, the im- 


73 po non of which Wi on paſs; aw ay in Ine. rt p Ae of an mou 3 W hag F 


: Yr il 8 W Motors 


2 In the preambles of almoſt all the ſtatutes made during the Grit | 
wenty years of queen Elizabeth's reign, th. word where is empiuycd 
inftead of zoher eds. I! is lo uſed here. MaroNE. 
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190 SECOND PART OF 
Jo die by thee, were but to die in jeſt ; 


From thee to die, were torture more than death: 
O, let me ſtay, befall what may befall, 


LE = nnn RG — 
r PRE en — r = 


— 
* E 
—— — A 


2. Mar. Away! though parting be a fretful corrolive, 


Ii is applied to a deathful wound. 


To France, ſweet Suffolk : Let me hear fron thees 


For whereſoe'er thou art in this world's globe, 
TW have an Iris 3 that (hall find thee out, 


| Of. I go. 
9. Mar. And take my heart with thee. 


Sa. A jewel lock'd into the woeful'ſt caſk | 
'That ever did contain a thing of worth. 


Even as a ſplitted bark, ſo ſunder we; 
This way fall I to death, 


gp ns This way for me. 
„„ | n, Seweratiy, 


0 C E N E III. 
London. | Cardinal Beaufort 8 Bed-chantber. 


The Cardinal in bed; Attendants avith him. 
* * 5 Hen, How fares my lord? ſpeak, Beaufort, to th 


ſovereign. 


M. 
bY 
* 
70 
W 
* 
1 
= "WG 
3 
o I, 
N 


* 
» 
38 
* 
bo 
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Euter King ndr SAL1SB URY, Warwick, and Ole, 


3 Car. If thou be'ſt death, Il give thee England: . 


[trealure,” 
6 Enov oh 


3 Iris was the meſſenger of J uno, Jonxsox. 5 
4 This ſcene, and that in which the dead body of the wks of 0 ofter 


is deſcribed, are deſervedly admired, MALON F. 


5 The following paſſage in Hall's Chronicle, Henry VI. fol. 70, b. ſug- 


geſted the correſponding lines to the author of the old play: <4 During 


theſe doynges, Henry Beaufford, - byſhop of Winchefter, and called the 


riche Caidynall, departed out of this worlde, — This man was—haut in 


ſtomach and ay in countenance, ryche above meaſure of all men, and 


to fewe liberal; diſdaynful to his kynne, and dreadful to his lovers. His 
covetous inſaciable and hope of long lyfe made hym bothe to forget God, 
his prynce, and himſelfe, in his latter dayes; for Doctor John Baker, 
bis pry vie counſailer and his chapellayn, wrote, that lying on his death- 
| bed, he ou theſe words. Why ſhould I ye, 5 ſo muche riches! 


f 


ro, 


. |: Enough to puxchaſe ſuch another iſland, 
So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain. 


| When death's approach i 1s Teen {o terrible! 


F He dies, and eh no fign; O God, for 


KING HENR V VI. 


* K. Hen, Ah, what a ſign it is of evil Ute, 


ar. Beaufort, it is thy ſovereign ſpeaks to thee. 
* Car, Bring me unto my trial when you will, 


Died he not in his bed? where ſhould he die? 
Can I make men live, whe'r they will or no ?— 
01 torture me no more, I will confeſs.— 
Alive again? then ſhow me where he is; 
I'll give a thouſand pound to look upon him.— 
e He hath no eyes, the duſt hath blinded them.— 
Comb down his hair; look! look! it ſtands upright, 
© Like lime-twigs ſet to catch my winged foul !— 
 « Give me ſome drink; and bid the apothecary 
© Bring the ſtrong. poiſon that I bought of him. 


* K. Hen, O thou eternal Mover of the heavens, 


ook with a gentle eye upon this w retch! 
O, beat away the buſy meddling fiend, 


* That lays ftrong ſiege unto this wretch's ſoul, 

* And from his boſom purge this black deſpair! 

Mar. See, how the pangs of death do make him grin, 
Sal. Diſturb him not, let him paſs peaceably. _ 

K. len. Peace to his ſoul, if God's 'go0d pleaſure be! 

© Lord cardinal, if thou think'ft on heaven's bliſs, 

Hold up thy hand, o make ſignal of thy hope. — 

give him! 

4 War. So bad a death argues a monltrous 7 


. 5.9 Hen, 


If the whole realme would ſave my lyfe, I am able either by pollicie to get 


| it, or by ryches to bye it. Fye, will not death be hyered, nor will money 


do nothynge ? When my nephew of Bedford died, I thought my ſelte 
halfe up the whele, but when I ſawe myne other nephew of Glouceſter _ 
diſceaſed, then I thought my ſelfe able to be equal with kinges, and ſo 
thought to increaſe my treaſure in hope to have worne a trypple croune. 
But I fe nowe the worlde fayleth me, and fol am deceyved; praying you 
all to pray for me.” MALON E. | 

When a dying perſon is incapable of ſpeech, it is uſual (in the church 


* of Rome) previous to the adminiftration of the ſacraments, to obtain ſome 


n that he is defirous of having them adminiſtered, Ids wen may 
have an alluſion to this bs pravtices . 
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1 SECOND PART OF 


K. Ten, Forbear to judge, ? for we are ſinners all.— 
« Cloſe up his eyes, and draw the curtain cloſe; 


Ws And let us all to meditation” „  Excnnt,* 


ACT w. SCENE I. 
Kent. | The Sea gore near Dover. 


Fi ring heard at fea. Then enter Fram a boa, 42 Captain a 


NM after, a Maſter's-Mate, Walter Whitmore, and Other; 


evith them 8 FF OL K, aud other Gentlemen p. 775 ers. 


" Cap. The gaudy, blabbing, and remorſeful 3 day 
* Is crept into the boſom of the fea; ; 


—2 


cc Peccantes culpare cave, nam labimuromnes, 


6 Aut lumus, aut fuimus, ve! poſſumus eſſe quod hic eit; 


'# nNs 


ON. 


4 


$ 'This is one of the ſcenes which have been applaude ed by the critics, 


and which will continue to be admired when prejudices ſhall ceaſe, 


profound can image nothing beyond them. Jongzox, 
9 The crcumſtance on which this ſcene is founded, is thus . 4 5% 


bigotry give way to impartial examir ation. Theſe are beaulics that 1 
out of nature and of truth; the ſuperficial reader cannot miſs them, 


il 
[2 


Hall in his Chronicle: -“ But fortune wold not that this flagitious penn 


ibe Duke of Suff alk, who being impeached by the Commor 


baniſhed from England for five years] ſhoulde ſo eſcape; for £7 


ſhipped in Suffolk, entendvnge to be tranſported into France, he wa: 


L413 


en- 


countered with a mippe of warre apperteinyng to the Duke of Exc 
the Conſtable of the 'Towre of London, called the Nicholas of the = 


The capitaine of the fame bark with ſmall fight entered into the 


1 * 


wal 


3 


ſhyppe, and perceyving his perſon preſent, brought him to Dover rode, "ni 
there on the one ſy de of a cocke- bote, cauſed his head to be trykn et, 
and left his body with the head upon the fandes of Dover; which coll 
was there founde by a chapelayne of his, and conveyed to Wyngt, fare 


| college in Suffolke, and there buried.“ MALCNE. 
See the Paſton Letters, publiſhed by Sir John Fenn, f. cond od t. Vol. . 
p- 38, Letter X. in which this event is more eircumſtantial related, 


8 TE EVEN 
7 The epithet blatbing applicd to the day by a man about to com 


murder, | is exquiſite l) beautiful. Gullt is afraid of light, conſiders dark. 


Hen 


KING HENRY VL. 193 
And now loud. howling wol ves arouſe the jades 
* That drag the tragick melancholy night; 
* Who with their drowſy, flow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead men's graves,4 and from their miſty jaws 
* Breathe foul contagious darkneſs in the air, 
* Therefore, bring Roth the ſoldiers of our prize; 
* For, whilſt our pinnace anchors in the Downs, 
* Here ſhall they make their ranſom on the ſand, 
* Or with their blood ſtain this diſcolour'd ſhore.— 
« Maſter, this priſoner freely give I thee; — 
© And thou that art his mate, make boot of this; 
The other, | pointing zo Suffolk, ] Walter Whitmore, i is thy 
- (hare, 
© 1, Gent. What is my ranſom, maſter let me know. 
* Maft. A thouſand crowns, or elſe lay down your head. 
Matr. And fo much ſhall you give, or off goes yours. 
* Cap. What, think you much to pay two thouſand 
-"crowns,:.* 
f * And bear the name and port of gentlemen ?— 
* Cut both the villains' throats ;—for die you mall; 
y + Thc lives of thoſe which we hare loſt in fight, 


Cannot be counterpois'd with ſuch a petty ſum,5 


* 1, Cent. III give it, fir; and therefore ſpare my lite, 

* 2, Gent, And fo will I, and write home for it ſtraight, 
hit. ] loſt mine eye in laying the prize aboard, 

And therefore, to reve nge it, ſhalt thou die; o Ba . 

5 * ſo ſhould theſe, if 1 might have my will. 5 

* Cape 5 not ſo raſh; take ranſom, let him lire, 


neſs as a natural ſhelter, and makes night the confidante Ry thoſe aQions | 
ich cannot betruſted to the teil-tale day. Jon N SON. 


Nemoi ſeſul is pitiful. STEEVENSo 


+ The wings of the jades that drag night appears an unnatural image, 
til it is remembered that the chariot of the night is upp ſed, by Shak- 


bdeare, to be drawn by dragons, Jouxsox. 


The difference between the Captain's pre ſent and faceating ſenti- 
ments may be thus accounted for. Here, he is only ftriving to intimidate 
As priſoners into a ready payment of their ranſom, Afterwards his na- 

tural diſpoſition inclines him to meren, tili he is provoked by the up- 


YN braidings of Suffolk. STEEVENS. 


You . | | K | 5 * Safe | 


i 
J 
1 
[1] 
$ 
| 
{ 


. The duke of Suffolk, W e de la Pole. 


groom, however, may mean a groom whom all men treat with contemp\; 
as worthleſs as the moſt paltry kind of horſe. Maron. 


K0 greater ceremony than a horte. STI EEVEN 8. 


194 SECOND PART OF 0 
Sn 72 Look on my George, I am a gentleman; Mu 
© Rate me at what thou wilt, thou ſhalt be paid, "I 
l pit. And ſo am I; my name is Walter Whitmore, 
© How now? why ſtart'ſt thou ? what, doth death affright? 
Sf. Thy name affrights me, in whoſe ſound i is death, 
© A cunning man did calculate my birth, 
And told me—that by Water I ſhould die: 
« Yet let not this make thee be bloody-minded ; | 
© 'Thy name 15—Gralzzer, being rightly ſounded. | | | 5 
I hit. Gualtier, or Walter, which it is, I care not; 


_ © Neeer yet did baſe diſhonour blur our name, 


But with our ſword we wip'd away the blot ; 


Therefore, when merchantlike I fell revenge, 


© Proke be my ſword, my arms torn and defac'd, 
* And I proclaim d a cow ward through the world! 
| [lays hold on Suffolk, 
Su. Stay, Whitmore; fot thy priſoner i is a Prince, 


© Whit, The duke of Suffolk, muffled up in rags! 
Sf. Ay, but theſe rags are no part of the duke; 
Jove ſometime went diſguis'd, And why not I? 
Cap. But Jove was never lain, as thou ſhalt be, 
gif. Obſcure and lowly ſwain, king g Henry" $ blood, 


The honourable blood of Lancaſter, 

Miuſt not be ſhed by ſuch ajaded groom. _ 
HFaſt thou not kiſs'd thy hand, and held my ſtirrup? 
3 * Barcheaded 1 8 by my foot-cloth mule, 


And 
1 6 Look on my George, In the felt edition it is my ring. 


Wan BU Tron. 
4 ring and 2 George could never have been confounded either by the 


eye or the ear. So, in the original play the ranſom of each of Suffolks 
| companions is a hundred pounds, but here a thouſand crowns. 


| | Maront. : 
5 I ſuppoſe he means a low fellow, fit 4 to attend upon horſes ; 


Which in our author's time were frequently terined jades. The or 7104! 
| Pay has jady, which conveys this meaning (the only one that the Ur 's 


teem to afford,) more clearly, jaded being liable to an equivoque. Faird 


A jaded groom may ſignify a groom who has hitherto been treated with 5 . 


KING HENRY VID 95 
c And thou ght thee happy when I ſhook my head ? > | 


How often haſt thou waited at my cup, 
Fed from my trencher, kneel'd down at the board, 


When TI have feaſted with queen Margaret? 


Remember it, and let it make thee creſt-fall'n ; 

* Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride: $ 

How in our voiding lobby haſt thou ſtood, 

* And duly waited for my coming forth ? 
* This hand of mine hath writ in thy behalf, 

And therefore ſhall it charm thy riotous tongue.) 
* Whit, Speak, captain, ſhall I ſtab the forlorn ſwain ? ? 
Cap. Firſt let my words ſtab him, as he hath me. 
* Suf. Baſe ſlave! thy words ate blunt, and ſo art thou. 


Cap. Convey him hence, and on our long b boat! $ ſide 
« Strike off his head, 


S Thou dar 8 not for r thy own. 
Cap. Ves, Poole, . 

5 Suff. | Poole: ? Oro _— | - 
Cap. Poole! Sir Poole? lord? 


Ay, kennel, puddle, ſink; whoſi flth and dirt 

_ Troubles the ſilver ſpring where England drinks. 

Now will I dam up this thy yawning mouth, 

For ſwallowing the treaſure of the realm: 

« Thy lips, that kiſs'd the queen, ſhall ſweep the ground ; 

© And thou, that ſmil'dſt at good duke Humphrey's death, 

c * Againſt the ſenſeleſs winds ſhalt grin in vain, 
ho, in contempt, ſhall hifs at thee again: 

i * wedded be thou to the hags of bell, 

* For daring to affy 3 a mighty lord 

* Unto the daughter of a worthleſs! king, 

5 1 neither ae wealth, nor diadem. | 

s Pride that has had birth too ſoon, pride iſſuing bef ore its time. 


Jouxsen. 
'F J. e. reſtrain thy licentious talk; compel thes to be ſilent. | 


Maron E: 
2 The diſſonance of this derleen line makes it almoſt certain that we 
mould read with a kind of ludicrous climax: 
Pole? Sir Poole? lord Poole? e 
He then plays upon the name Poole, denne,, pudd] le. Jonson. 
3 Toof is to betroth in marriage. STEEVENS. . 


K 2 


196 SECOND: PART OF 
* By deviliſh policy art thou grown great, 
* And, like ambitious Sy lla, overgorg'd 
8 Wich gobbets of thy mother's bleeding heart. 
* By thee, Anjou and Maine were ſold to France : 
* The falſe revolting Normans, thorough thee, 
Diſdain to call us lord; and Picard 
* Hath ſlain their governors, ſurpriz d our forts, 
* And ſeat the ragged ſoldiers wounded home. 
*The princely Warwick, and the Nevils all, — 
* Whoſe dreadful ſwords were never drawn in vai in. 
* As hating thee, are riſing up in arms: 
And now the houſe of York—thruſt from the crown, 
* By ſhameful murder of a guiltleſs king, 
And lofty proud encroaching tyranny, — 
Burns with revenging fire; whoſe hopeful colours 
Advance with our half-fac'd ſun,4 ſtriving to ſhine, 
Under the which is writ—ſrvitis nubibus. 
The commons here in Kent are up in arms: 
And, to conclude, reproach, and beggary, 
* 18 crept into the palace of our king, 
* And all by thee: Away, convey Ties hence. 
* $yf. O that I were a god, to ſhoot forth thunder 
„ on theſe paltry, ſervile, abject drudges! 
Small things make baſe men proud: * this villain here, 
Being captain of a pinnace,s threatens more 
Than Bargulus the ſtrong Illyrian pirate,* 
Drones ſuck not eagles blood, but rob bee- hives: 
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SI Edward UI. bare for his device the rays of the ſun dige fag them- 
ſelves out of a cloud.” Camden's Remaines. MA LON E. 
A innace did not anciently fignify, as at preſent, a man of war's 
boat, but a ſhip of ſmall burthen. STzzvENs. 5 
The complement of men on board a pinnace (or ſviner) was about 
| twenty-five. See Paſton Letters, Vol. I. p. 159. HENLEY. 
Mr. Theobald ſays, ©* This wight I have not been able to trace, or 
8 difcov er from what legend our author derived his acquaintance with him.“ 
And yet he is to be met with in Tully's Offices; and the legend is the 
famous Theopompus's Hiſtory ; Bargulus, Jliyrius latro, de quo eft apud 
| Theopompum, mag nas opes "babuir,” Lib. II cap, xi WARBURTON. 
Dr. Farmer obſerves that Shakſpeare might have met with this pirate in 
two tranſlations, Robert Whytinton, 1533, calls him “ Bargulus, 2 
tirate upon the ſee of Illiry;“ and Nicholas Grimoald, about twenty- 
_ hree d your afterwards, 6s Bargulus, the Illyrian robber.“ STEEVENS» 
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EK ING HENRY „ 


It is impoſſible, that J ſhould die 

By ſuch a lowly vaſſal as thyſelt. 

« Thy words move rage, and not remorſe, in me:“ 

I go of meſſage from the queen to France; 

« I charge thee, waft me ſafely croſs the channel, 

Cap. Walter, — 

« hit, Come, Suffolk, I muſt waft thee to thy death. 


* Suf. Gelidus timar occupat artus ;—'tis thee I fear. 
« hit, Thou ſhalt have cante to fear, before I leave 
thee. 


„What, are ye daunted now? now wilt ye ſtoop? 


© r, Gent, My gracious lord, entreat him, Fend. um faire 
* Saf. Suffolk's imperial tongue is ſtern and rough 
« Us'd to command, untaught to plead for favour, 
Far be it, we ſhould honour ſuch as theſe 
With humble ſuit ; no, rather let my head | 
Stoop to the block, than theſe knees bow to any, 
Save to the God of heaven, and to 8 ; king 3 s 
And ſooner dance upon a bloody pole, 
« Than ſtand uncover'd to the'yulgar rome | 
* True nobility is exempt from fear ;— 


More can bear, than you dare execute. 


Cap. Hale him away, and let bim talk no more. 
© Suf, Come, ſoldiers, ſhow what cruelty ye can, 
* That this my death may never be forgot! — 


© Great men oft die by vile bezonians ;® 


© A Roman ſworder? and banditto ſlaye, h 
1 TR c Murder'd 


7 This line Shakeſpeare has {njudiciouſty taken from the Captain, to 
whom it is a- tributed in the original play, and given it to Suffolk; for 
what remorſe, that is, pity, could Suffolk be called upon to ſhow 70 his. 


_ #ffatiant 5 whereas the Captain might with propriety ſay to his captive.— 
| thy haughty language eee me, inſtead of exciting my compaſſion. 
| MaALONE. _ 


Perhaps our author meant (however imperfectly he may have expreſſed 
himſelf) to make Suffolk fay—*< Your words excite wy anger, inſtead 
of r me to ſolicit pity.” STEEVENS. 

Biſognoſo, is a mean low man, STEEvENS. 


9 i. e. Herennius a centurion, and Popilius Laenas, tribune of the 
foldiers. STEEVENI. | 
k z 
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1% s ERCO D PART OF 
Murder'd ſweet Tully ; Brutus? baſtar'd hand- 
_ © Stabb'd Julius Cæſar; ſav lage {landers, 


__— Pompey the great :3 and Suffolk dies by pirates. 


[ Exit Sur. with Whitmore aud or 
Cap. Par” as for theſe whoſe ranſom we have ſet, ' 
It is our pleaſure, one of them depart :— 


Therefore come you with us, and let him 90. 


[Exennt all but the ff Centle mar 


Kerner . *, 4015 Suffolk's body. 


- « Whit There let his head and lifeleſs body he, 
© Until the queen his miſtreſs bury it. | [ Exit, 


1. Gert, O barbarous and bloody ſpeRacle ! 
His body will I bear unto the king: 


If he revenge it not, yet will his friends; 
0 80 wil ths queen, that living * him dear, 


Exit, with the body. 
8 C E N E = 
| Blackheath, 


"Fake Gearge Bevis and John Holland, | 
© Geo, Come, and get thee a ſword, though made of a 


25 „lath; ; 88 have been up theſe two days, 


. John 0 


IS "TR was the fon of Servika, a Roman lady, who had been con- 
cubine to Julius Cæſar. STEEVENS, 


3 The poet ſeems to have contounded the ory of Pompey with ſome. | 


| other. Jonx SON. 


This circumſtance might be advanced as a flight 75066 in aid of many Z 


ſtronger, that our poet was no claſſical ſcholar, Such a one could not 


eaſily have forgotten the manner in which the life of Pompey was con- 
cluded, Pompey, however, is not in the quarto. Spenſer Jikewiſe 


| abounds with deviations from eſtabliſhed hiſtory and fable. STEE VERS. 


Pompey being killed by Achillas and Septimius at the moment that the 


7 Egyptian fiſning- boat in which they were, reached the coaſt, and his head 


being thrown into the ſea, (a circumſtance which Shalk ſpeare found in 


North's tranſlation of Plutarch, ) his miſtake does not appear more extra- 
ordinary as ſome others which hays been re marked in his works. 


Maroxz 


IS 


KING HENRY: VI. 199! 
John. They have the more need to ſleep now then. 
« eo. I tell thee, Jack Cade the clothier means to dreſs 
the common wealth, and turn it, and ſet a new nap upon it. 
Jobn. So he had need, for tis threadbare. Well, Lay, it was 
ever merry world in England, ſince gentlemen came up.“ 
* Geo, O miſerable age: Virtue is not regarded in _— 
* cratts-men. . 
FJobn. The nobility think ſcorn to go in leather aprons. 
* Geo, Nay more, the king s council are no $906 work- 
1 me n. 
* 7%». True; And yet is is ſaid Labour i in thy voca- 
* tion: Which is as much as to ſay, as dt the magiſtrates be 


* Jahouring men; and therefore ſhould we be magiſtrates. 


* Go. Thou haſt hit it: for there is no better ſign of a 
* brave mind, than a hard hand. _ 
* John. 1 ſee them! I ſee them! There's Pet: 5 ſon, the 
* tanner of Wingham ;— 
Geo. Ile ſhall have the fins of our enemies, to make 
* dog's leather of. 
John. And Dick the baicher, — 
* Geo, Then is fin ſtruck down like an OX, and 3 Iniquit y' 8 
* throat cut like a calf. 
* Jahn. And Smith the weaver ;— 
Geo. Argo, their thread of life is ſpun. 
* 7obn, Come, come, let's fall in with them, 


| Dram, Enter Caps, Dick the butcher, SMITH, the abeaver, 


and others in great number, 


« Cade, We I Cade, fo term'd. of our ſuppoſed. 5 


c. „father, — 


| Dick. 
4 Thus we familiarly ſay—a faſhion comes ; up. STE ZVxNS. 


Me Jobn Cade, &c. ] This paſſage, I think, ſhould be regulated thus : 


| Cade, We John Cade, ſo term'd of our ſuppoſed father, for our ene- 
mies thall fall before us 


Dich. Or rather of ſtealing a 8 of herrings. 
Cade. Inſpired with the ſpirit, &c. TYAWIITT. 
In the old play the correſponding paſſage ſtands thus: 
| Cade, I John Cade, fo named for my valiancy,.— 
Dick. Or rather fo ſtealing of a cade of ſpratse. 
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Ang. 1. $3. 


now uſed, is cade corrupted. JonnsoN. 


much learning for his character. 


200 SECOND PART OF 
| Dick. Or rather, of ſtealing a cade of herrings.* Ade, 


© Cave, —for our enemies ſhall fall before ** inſpired 


© with the ſpirit of putting down kings and princes, —Com. 
mand ſilence. 


Dick. Silence! 
_ Cage, My father was a b 
5 Dick. He was an honeſt man, and a good bricklay er. 


146 de, 
© Dick. 1knew her well, ſhe was a midwife. [ Afcde, 
© Cade, My wite deſcended of the Lacies.— 

Dick, She was, indeed, a pedlar s daughter, and ſold many 
„ | [ A/rde, © 

© Smith, But, now of late, not able to travel with her 
© fart d parks a he walhes bucks here at home, Aide. 


ON Cade, 


” Cate, My ther; a Naeh — 


The tranſpoſition recommended by Mr. Tyrwhitt 3 1s fo plauſible, hat 
had once regulated the text accordingly. But Dick's quibbling'on the 
word of (which is uſed by Cade; according to the phraſeology of our 
aathor's time, for by, and as employed by Dick fignifies on account /, 
is ſo much in Shakſpeare's manner, that no change ought, I think, to be 
made, If the words, «Or rather of ſtealing, &c. be -eftponed to — 


4 For our enemies ſhall fall before us, Dick then, as at prefent, would 


aſſert that Cade is not ſo called on account of a particular theft; which 
 11deed would correſpond ſufficiently with the old play; but the quibble on 
the word of, which appears very like a conceit of Shakſpeare, would be 
deſtroyed, Cade, as the ſpeeches ſtand in the folio, proceeds to aſſign 


| the or; sin of his name without pay ing any regard to what Dick has ſaid. 


MALONE,. 
e That is, A hare of herrings. I ſuppoſe the word Reg, which is 


A cade | is leſs than a barrel. The quantity it ſhould contain is aſcer- 


Lained by the accounts of the Celereſs of the Abbey of Berking. 
| © Memorandum that a barrel of herrying ſhold contene athouſand herryngs, 


ad a cade of herryng ſix hundreth, fix ſcore to the hundreth,” Mor, 
MaLoNE. 


Nath ſpeaks of having weighed one of Gabriel Harvey? s books againſt a 


cade of berrings, and ludicrouſly ſays, „“ That the rebel Jacke Cade was 


the firſt that deviſed to put redde herrings in cades, and from him they 
have their name.“ 


| N derived from Cadus, Lat. a caſk or barrel. 


Praiſe of the Red Herring, 1599. Cade, however, is 


STEEVENS. 

7 He alludes to his name Cade, from cado, Lat. to fa: He has too 
OHN SON. 

„Aw allet or knapfack of ſkin with the hair outward. Jon TY 


„„ es oe ec, OY, ne. 


(=, 
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« Cade. Therefore am I of an honourable houſe, 

Dick. Ay, by my faith, the field is honourable? and 
there was he born, under a hedge ; for his father had never a 
houſe but the cage lde. 

* Cade, Valiant T am. = 

* Smith. A muſt needs; for beggary is s valiant. Ade. 

Cade, I am able to endure much. | 

Dick. No queſtion of that; for I have ſeen him whipp'd 


three market days together. | [4+ "8 


Cade. ] fear neither {word nor fire: | 
Smith, He need not fear the ſword, for his coat is of 


proof.“ [ Aſide. 


Dick. But, methinks, he ſhould Rand 1 in fear of fire, being 
burnt i'the hand for ſtealing of ſheep. _ , Aide. | 
Cade. Be brave then; for your captain is brave, and vows | 
reformation, 'There mall be, in England, ſeven half- penny 


loaves fold for a penny: the three hop d pot ſhall have ten 


hoops ;4 and I will make it felony, to drink ſmall beer: all 
the realm ſhall be in common, and in Cheapſide ſhall my 
palfrey go to graſs. And, when Lam king, (as king T w il Mo 
All. God fave your majeſty ! 

* Cade. I thank you, good people there man be no 
5 money ;5 all ſhall eat and drink on my ſcore; and 1 will 


"oppor h 


9 Perhaps a quibble between gell f in its heraldic, and in its common 


| acceptation, was deſigned. STEEVENS. 


2 A cage was formerly a-term for a priſon, See Mincheu, in v. We 
yet tall of jail birds, MALONE. 
There is ſcarce a village in England which has not a temporary place of 
confinement, ſtill called The Cage. STEEVENS. | 15 
A quibble between two ſenſes of the word; one as be ing able to refit 
the other as being ewel/-rried, that is, long worn. HanxmER. vs 
4 It appears from a pailage in Cynthia's Rewels, by Ben Jonſon, that - 
46 burning of cans was one of the offices of a city magiſtrate, I ſup- = 
poſe. HE means en ſuch as were not of ſtatutable meaſure. 
STEEVENS. 
"An anonymous commentator oppoſes; perhaps with more truth, that 
« the burning of cans“ was, marking them with a red- hot 1 iron, which 
is fill practiſed by the magiſtrate in many country boroughs, in proof of 
*veir being ſtatutable me aſure.— Theſe — 85 it thould be obſerved, were of 
Wood. HENLEY. 7 3 
K 5 | 
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* apparel them all in one livery, that they may agree like 
* brothers, and worſhip me their lord. 


Dick. The firſt thing we do, let's kill all the Iawyers. 
Cade. Nay, that I mean to do. Is not this a lamentable 


thing, that of the {kin of an innocent Iamb ſhould be made 
parchment? that parchment, being ſcribbled o er, ſhould undo 


a man ? Some ſay, the bee ſtings: but I ſay, tis the bee's 


wax; for 1 did but feal once to a thing, and I was never 


mine own man ſince. 


— 


How now? * s there? 
. * bringing in the C Jerk f Chatham. o 


| Smith, The clerk of Chatham: he can write and read, 
and caſt accompt. 
Cado. O monſtrous ! 
Smith. We took him ſetting of boy $ copies.” 
Cade. Here's a villain! 
Smith. Has a book in his pocket, with red letters 1 in't, 
_ Cage, Nay, then he is a conjurer. 
Dick. Nay, he can make obligations, and write court-hand, 
* Cade, 15 am ſorry for t: the man is a proper man, on 


2 — mine 


5 To mend the world by banifhing money is an old contrivance of thoſe 


who did not confider that the auarrels and miſchiefs watch arife from 
money, as the ſign or ticket of riches, muſt, if money were to cegte, 
_ ariſe immediately from riches themfelves, and could never be at an end. 
£11 every man was contented with his own ſhare of the goods of life. 


Jon N Sd. 


5 The perſon whom $haleſpenre makes clerk of Ch atham ſhou!d ſeen 
to have been one Thomas Bayley, a reputed necromancer, or fortune- teller, 

at Whitechapel. He had formerly been a boſom friend of Cade*s, and © 
the ſame profeſſion. V. My, caßer, p. 471, RITSGON. 


_ 7 We muſt ſuppoſe that Smith had taken the Clerk tome time pee re, 


and left him in the cuſtody of thoſe who now bring him in. In the old 
play Vill the ewpcaver enters with the Clerk, though he has not _— 


before been converfing with Cade, Perhaps it "was intended that Smit! 


mould go out after his ſpeech— ending, “ for his coat is of proof: but 19 
Exit is marked in the old copy, It is a matter of little conſequence.— 
. 1s, 1 think, moſt probable that Mill was the true name of this character, 


as in the old 7 (ſo Dick, George, John, &c.) and that Smith, the 
name of fome 


ow actor, Las crept into the folio by miſtake. 


| oe ALONE: 
2 — ali nog] That! is, bonds, Maxexx, 


2 
8 
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Dilanata. Wanzen rox. | 
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mine honour ; unleſs I find him guilty, he ſhall not die.— 


Come hither, firrab, I muſt examine thee ; What 15 thy. 


name? 

Clerk, Emmanuel. 

Dick. They uſe to write it on the top of letters . 
*Twill go hard with you. 

Cad. Let me alone: —Doft thou uſe to write ds i name; 
or haſt thou a mark to thyſelf, like an honeſt plain-dealing 
man:? | 

Clerk, Sir, I thank God, I. have been ſo well brought ups, 


that I can write my name. 


All. He hath confeſs'd: away with him; he's a villain, 


band a traitor, 


* Cade, Away with him, I fay hang lin with his pen and 
s inkhorn about his neck. [E xeunt ſome with the . | 


Enter MICHAEL, 


Mich. Where's our general! ? 
Cade. Here J am, thou particular fellow, 
Mich. Fly, fly, fly! fir Humphrey Stafford and bis brother 


| are hard by, with-the king” s forces. 


© Cade, Stand, villain, ſtand, or I'll fell thee . He 
* ſhall be encounter d with a man as good as nimſelk⸗ He: 
„is but a knight, is a? 

Mich. No. 


Cade. To equal him, I wall make myſelf a knight pre- 


5 Jently' Riſe up fir John Mortimer. Now have at him. 


Enter fo ir Humphrey. STAFFORD; a William Lic Brother Ss 
coith drum and forces, | 


*:$taf.. Rebellious hinds, the filth and ſcum of Kent, 


MMark d for the gallows,—lay age WEAPONS GOA. 


* Home to your.cottages, forſake this groom ;— 

The king is mereiful, if you revolt. 

Bs . Saf. But angry, wrathtal, and inclin'd to blood? 
| | | ©: 


9 1. e. of letters witive; ul fuch like publick aft, See Matillon 3s. 
K 6 
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* If you go forward : therefore yield, or die. | 
Cade, As for theſe ſilken- eoated ſlaves, I paſs not ;* 
It is to you, good people, that I ſpeak, _ 
* Oer whom, in time to come, I hope to reign ; 3 
* For I am rightful heir unto the crown. 
* Siaf, Villain, thy father was a plaſterer ; 
And thou thy ſelf, a ſhearman, Art thou not? ? 
Cad. And Adam was a gardener, 
. Sta. And what of that? 
"Cade, Marry, this: Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, 
larried the duke of Clarence daughter; Did he not? 
Staff. Ay, fir, 
Cade, By her he had two children at one birth. 
W. Sta. That's falſe. 
© Cage, Ay, there's the queſtion; bon, I fay * tis true: 
Ihe elder of them, being put to nurſe. | 
Was by a beggar-woman ſton away; 
And, ignorant of his birth and parentage, 
Became a bricklayer, when he came to age: 
His ſon am I; deny it, if you can. 
Dick. Nay, tis too true; therefore he ſhall be king. 
Smith, Sir, he made a chimney i in my father's houſe, and 
mme bricks are alive at this day to teſtify it; therefore, deny 
it not. 
* Sraf. And will you credit this baſe drudge s words, 
* That ſpeaks he knows not what? 
*All. Ay, marry, will we; therefore get ye gone. 
M. Staf. Jack Cade, the duke of York hath taught you 
„ 
Cad. He lies, for I invented 1 it myſelf. A, 4.180 . 
to, firrah, Tell the king from me, that—for his father's ſake, 
Henry the fifth, in whoſe time boys went to ſpan-counter for 
French crowns, — I am content he ſhall reign; but I'll be pro- 
tector over him. 
Dick. And, eee we'll have the lord Say's 
head, for ſelling the dukedom of Maine. 
* Cade. And good reafon ; for thereby is England maim d, 
and fain to go with a ſtaff, but that my puiſſance holds it up. 
Fellow kings, I tell you, that that lord Say hath gelded the 


ä * common 
| 2 I pay them no gend, Jorg sox. 
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' commonwealth, and made it an eunuch : and more than 
« that he can ſpeak French, and therefore he is a traitor, 
« $:af. O groſs and miſerable ignorance! 
Cade. Nay, anſwer, if you can: The Frenchmen are 
© cur enemies: go to then, I aſk but this; Can he, that 
* ſpeaks with the e of an We be a good counſellor, 
Of no'?. ': 
All. No, no; and therefore we'll have his head, 
* . Staf. Well, ſeeing gentle words will not prevail, 
* Aſſail them with the army of the king. 
Sg., Herald, away: and, throughout every town, 
© Proclaim them traitors that are up with Cade; 
That thoſe, which fly before the battle ends, 
May, even in their wives' and children's ſight, 
ge hang'd up for example at their doors ;— 
6 And you, that be the king's friends, follow me. 
| Exennt the tao STAFFORDS, and forces. 
* Cade, And you, that love the commons, follow me.— 
Now ſhow yourſelves men, tis for liberty. 
We will not leave one lord, one gentleman: 
_— Toy Spare none, but ſuch as go in clouted ſhoon 
d Por they are thrifty honeſt men, and ſuch 
1 As would (but that they dare not,) take our parts. 


* Dick. They are all in order, and march toward us, 
* Cade, But then are we in order, when we are moſt out 
„ of order. Come, march forward. | ([Exeurt. 
21 SCENE III. 
f HY Anither Part of Blackheath, 1 
wy. dlm, The tvs parties enter, and Abt, and bot the Stafe | 
or” B tords are lain. : 
| Cade. Where's Dick, the butcher of Aſhford? 5 
= RB Dick, Here, Mos: | . 
9 E : 3 cn barb gelde d the common-<v2aith,}] Shakſpeare has here aalareſted | 
5 ; a rule laid down by Tully, De Oratore: & Nolo morte dici Africani 
up- aa ſtratum eſſe rempublicam.“ The character of the ſpeaker, however, 
the : may countenance fuch indelicacy, In other places our author, leſs. 
on. 1 excuſeably, talks of geld kalen Raten and continents, | 


STEEVINS. 
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* But who can ceaſe to weep, and 9 55 on this? 


© Cade. They fell before thee like ſheep and oxen, and 
thou behav'dſt thyſelf as if thou hadſt been in thine own 
© flaughter-houſe: therefore thus will I reward thee, — The 


»Lent ſhall be as long again as it is; and thou malt have a 


licence to kill for a hundred lacking one. 
* Dick. I deſire no more. 
* Cade, And, to ſpeak truth, thou deſerv'ft no leſs, 


This monument of the victory will bear.;4 and the bodies 


* ſhall be dragg'd at my horſe” heels, till I do come to Lon. 
* don, where we will have the mayor 's ſword borne be- 
s fore us. 
_ * Dick, If we mean to drive and do good, $ break open 
* the gaols, and let out the priſoners. 

* Cade, Fear not that, I warrant thee. YR, jet's march 
Bs towards London. i | Exeunt, 


C E N E IV. 
| London. 4 Room i it le Palaces 


Euter K; ing Harry, reading a fudplication; ; the dube of 
BuCKINGHAM, aud lord DAY. with him: at a diſtance\, 
Waves MA RGARET, uon ig ver OUZT.FOLK'S head. 


* 2. Mar. Oft bare 4 heard—that grief ſoftens the : | 
„„ « hand; | 
* And makes it fearful . leere ; 


Think therefore on revenge, and ceaſe to weep. 


Here 
4 This monument of the victory will I IR .7 Here Cade miſt be ſup- 


poſed to take off.Staiford's armour. So, Holinthed x 
Jack Cade, upon his victory againſt the Staffords, apparelled biml: It . 


Io Sir Humphrey's bi igandine, ſet full of guilt nails, and o in ſome glory 


returned again toward London.“ STEEVENSõ. 
Sir Humpbrey Stafford, who was killed at Sevencke | in Cade s rebelliony is 
buried at Bromſgrove in So ffordſpire. - VAILLAN 7. 


5 1 think it ſhould be read thus, If we mean to thrive, do 2000; bret 
epen the gaols, &c. Jon Ns. | 
The ſpeaker defigns to ſay—*c If we ceurſalves; mean to thrive, and do 


. . to aten & The ad aging] is the true one. STEEVENS: | 


1 


e | 


And calls your 


Of Hinds and peatants, rude and mercileſs : K 


KING HENRY. Vi. . 


Here may his head lie on my throbbing breaſt: 


* But where's the body that I ſhould embrace? 
« Buck, What anſwer makes.your grace to the rebels tape. 
« plication? _ 
'* K, Hen, I'Il ſend ſome holy biſhop to entreat ; 
For God forbid, ſo many ſimple ſouls _ 
« Should periſh by the ſword! And I myſelf, 
« Rather than bloody war ſhall cut them ſhort, 
Will parley with Jack Cade their general. 
But ſtay, Ill read it over once again. 
* 2, Mar. Ah, barbarous villains! hat this lovely | 
face 
* Rul'd, like a wandering planet, over me; 
* And could i it not enforce them to relent, 
That were unworthy to behold the fame ? 
K. Hen, Lord Say, Jack Cade hath ſworn to have thy 
e 
4 Say. Ay, but I hope, your highneſs mall have his. 
K, Hen. How now, madam ? Still 


: Lamenting, and mourning tor Suffolk's death? 


J fear, my love, if that | had been dead, 


| Thou wouldeſt not have mourn'd fo muck for i me 


VL Mar. No, my ons, I ſhould not t mourn, but die for 
thee. ; | | 


Enter a Mar eng 


C K. Her. How now ! what news ? 8 conſt thou i in 
„„ | | 
c Mer The rebels are in Southwick; Fly, my lord! 
Jack Cade proclaims himſelf lord Mortimer, 5 
* Deſcended from the duke of Clarence? houſe; 
grace uſurper, openly, _ 
And vows to crown himſelf in Weltminſter, 


His army is a ragged multitude 
: 88 
C Sir 


8 e irreſiſt bly over my lin as the pl. nets over the 


ves of thoſe that are born under their influence. Jon Nsox. 


The old play led Shakſpeare into this ſtrange exhibition; a queen - 


With the head of her murdered Paramour on her boſom, 1 in the prolance of 
hex huſhand! MaLON E. 1 | 7 
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Sir Humphrey Stafford and his brother's death 


Hath given them heart and courage to proceed: 
All ſcholars, lawyers, courtiers, gentlemen, 
They call—falſe caterpillars, and intend their death. 
* K, Hen. O graceleſs men! they know not wha! 
they do. | 
© Buck, My gracious lord, retire to Kenelworth,” 


« Until a power be rais'd to put them down. 


* 2, Mar. Ah! were the duke of Suffolk now alive, 


* 'Thele Kentiſh rebels would be ſoon appeas'd. 


EK. Her, Lord Say, the traitors hate thee, 


s Therctore away with us to Kenelworth. 


© Say. So might your grace's perſon be in danger; 


The ſight of me is odious in their eyes: 


And therefore in this city will J ſtay, 


* And hve alone as ſecret as I may. 


Enter another Meſſenger. | 
„ 2. Ms. Jack Cade hath you London-brdge the 


citizens 


8 Fly and forſake their houſes: 
Ihe raſcal people, thirſtin NE. prey, 


* Join with the traitor; and they jointly ſwear, 
* * To ſpoil the city, 4 your royal court, 
'* Buck, Then linger not, my lord; away, take horſe. 
K. Hen, Come, Ane God, our hope, will ſue- 
„  - "is 
2 Mar, My hope is gone, now Suffolk! is deceas' d. | 
K. Hen. Farewel, my lord; L* lord Say. ] truſt wad 7 
. the Kentiſh rebels, % 
Mp Buck, Truft no body, for be you be betray 'd. 
Say. The truſt I have is in mine innocence, 


7 LU And therefore am I bold and reſolute, Era. 


SCENE 


7 The old 3 which (as Sir William Blackttone obs. 


_ ſerves) is till the modern pronunciation. STEEVENS. 


In the letter concerning Q Elizabeth's entertainment at this place, wo 


find, « the caſtle hath name of Kyllelingwoorth ; but of wuth, grounded 
i pon ARC gor; ene FARMER. 
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SCENE v. 
The ſame. The Tower, 


Euler I. Lord Sedes aud Orhers, o the avall;, Then enter 


certain C itizens, below. 


6 How now? is Jack Cade fein! ? 
. Ciz. No, my lord, nor likely to be ſlain ; for they have 
_ the bridge, killing all thoſe that witliftand them: The 
lord mayor craves aid of your honour from the tower, to de- | 
fend the city from the rebels. 
Scales. Such aid as I can ſpare, you ſhall command; 
But I am troubled here with them myſelf, 


The rebels have aſſay'd to win the l'ower. 


hut get you to Smithfield, and gather head, 

And thither I will ſend you Matthew Sead: : 
Fight for your king, your country, and your lives; — 
And ſo farewel, tor I muſt hence again, * EE, Eæeunt. 


SCENE VI 
T be ſame. | Cannon-Street, 


Euter Jack Cade, aud his followers, He Inte. bi Half on 4 
| London Alone. 


Cade. Now is Mortimer lord of this city. And 3 
ſitting upon London-ſtone, I charge and command, that, of 
the city's coſt, n Pilling. conduit run nothing but claret? 

| „ wine 


8 Tbis 7 1 ing 3 I 60 0500 was the Sunne in Cheape; which, 
as Stowe relates, £6 John Wels grocer, maior 1430, cauſed to be made 
with a ſmall ceſterne for freth watery bauing one Cocke continually running. 

R1TSON, 

8 oa to modern delicacy may be given by this imagery, it 
appears to have been borrowed from the French, to whoſe entertainments,. _ 
as well as our ſtreets, it was ſufficiently familiar, as J learn from a very 
curious and entertaining work entitled Hiſtoire de la wie privee des F rangaisy, : 


pri le Grand D' Auſſi, 3 vols. ye 782. STEEVENS» 
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wine this firſt year of our reign. And now, henceforward, 


it ſhall be treaſon for any chat calls me other than—lor, 
Mortimer, 


Buer a Soldier, raeuings. 


Sol. Jack Cadel Jack Cade! 5 
Cunde. Knock him down theres They Lill hin. 

* Smith, If this fellow be wiſe, he'll never call you Jack 
* Cade more; 1 think, he hath a very tair warning. 

Dick, My lord, chere $ an army gather 'd together in Smith. 
field, 15 
Cade, Come then, let's go fight with them: But, firſt, go 
and ſet London- bridge on fire; 2 and, if you can, dum down 
the Towe: er too. Come, let's ROY 4 | | Hen, 


8 : ENE VII. 
The fame, Smithfield, 


: * Enter, « on one fide, Cavr and bi company; on the 
bother, Citizens, and the king's forces, headed by Matthew 


Sougb. They fight ; ihe citizens are routed, aud Matthew 
. Gough 3 ie Jain, 


| Cade. So, ff firs; Now: go Cons and pul] own the Savoy ;4 
5 others to the 3 inns of. court ; deen with them all. 


Dick. 


9 805 Holinſhed, p- 3 © He alſo oak to execution in a 

diverſe perſons, ſome for breaking his ordinance, and other being his old 

acquaintance, leſt they ſhould bewraie his baſe linage, diſparaging him for 

bis nſurped ſurname of Mortimer.“ STEEVENS. 

2 At that time Lendon- bridge was made of wood. „ After that, (ſays 
Hall) he entered London and cut the ropes of the drazy-bridge.” Ihe 

3 on London-bridge were in this rebellion burat, and many. of the 

inhabitants periſhed. MALON E. 

3 A man of great wit and much experience in feats of chivalric, the 

which in continuall warres had ſpent his tt me in ſervice of the king and 

ä his father,” Holinſhed, p. 635. STEEV ENS. 

+ 'This trouble had boon ſaved Cade's reformers by h's predec ee ſſor Wab 

| Tyler. It was never e-edityed, till Henry Es for: dec the hoſpital. 

| | | RaT SON 
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Dieb. J have a ſuit unto your lordſhip. 

Cade. Be it a lordſhip, thou ſhall have it for that word. 

* Dick. Only, that the Jaws of England may come out of 
f yout mouth. 

Jahn. Maſs, twill be ſore law then; for be was thruſt 

in the mouth with a ſpear, and 'tis not whole yet. [ Aſide. 

« Smith, Nay, John, it will be ſtinking law; * for his 
breath ſtinks with eating toaſted cheeſe. [Ade 

« Cade, 1 have thought upon it, it ſhall be ſo. 7 ay, 
burn all the records of the realm;“ my mouth ſhall be the 

D of England. | 8 
* fohn. 'Fhen we are like to have biting ſtatutes, unleſs 


* his teeth be pull'd out, | Aſide. 1 
* Cade. And hence forward all things mall be in com- 
mon. 


Euter a Meſſenger. 5 
6 «Mer My lord. a prize, a prize! here”: s the lord Say, | 


« which ſold the towns in France; * he that made us pay 


* one and twenty fifteens, and One ſhilling to the: Rnd, the 
* laſt Jubbdy . | 


Enter 5 
5 This alludes to what Holinſhed has when of Wat Tyler p. 432. 
« It was reported, indeed, that he ſhould ſaie with great pride, putting 
his hands to his lips, that within four daies all the laos of England Gould 
come foor tb of his mouth. TYRWRHIT Te | 
Little more than half a century had elapſed from the time of writing 
this play, before a ſimilar propoſa! was actually made in parliaments | 
Biſhop Burnet in his life of Sir Matchew Hale ſays; “ Among the other 
extravagant motions made in this parliament (1. e. one of Oliver Crom- 


well's) one was to deitroy all the records in the Tower, and to ſettle the 
nation on a new foundation; fo he {Sir M. Hale) took this province to 


himſelf, to ſhow the madneſs of this propoſition, the injuR; de of it, 424 
tie miſchiefs that would follow on it; and did it with ſuch LE, and 
ſtrength of reaſon as not only ſatisfied all jober perſons (for it may be ſup- 
poſed that was ſoon done) but itopt even the mouths of the frautic people - 
themſelves,” RrxeD. 
„ This capteine (Cade) a a ured them either by force or police 
they might get the king and qucene into their hands, he would cauſe. 
them to be honourably uſed, and take ſuch order for the punithing and 
reforming of the miſdemeanours of their bad councellours, that neither 
B/teens "ſhould hereatter be demanded, nor anie impoſitions or taxes be 
| polka 
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Exter George Bevis, with the Lord SAV. 
© Cage, Well, he ſhall be beheaded for it ten times.—A\. 
thou fay, thou ſerge,® nay, thou buckram lord! now ant 
* thou within point-blank of our juriſdiction regal, What 
* canſt thou anſwer to my majeſty, for giving up of Nor. 
mand) unto mounſteur Bafimecu,® the dauphin of France! 
© Be it known unto thee by theſe prefence, even the preſence 
of lord Mortimer, that i am the beſom that muſt ſweep the 
« court clean of ſuch filth as thou art, Thou haſt moſt trai- 
* torouſly corrupted the youth of the realm, in erecting a 
_ © grammar-ſchool : and whereas, before, our fore-fathers had 
© no other books but the ſcore and the taily, thou haſt cauſcd 
printing to be uſed; 2 and, contrary to the king, his crown, 
and dignity, thou haft built a paper-mill. It will be 
proved to thy face, that thou haſt men about thee, that 
_ © uſually talk of a noun, and a verb; and ſuch abominable 
* words, as no chriſtian ear can endure to hear. Thou batt 
appointed juſtices of peace, to call poor men before them 
* about matters they were not able to anſwer. Moreover, 
| : els „„ thou 


ſpoken of.“ Holinſhed, Vol. p. 632. A fifteen was the fifteenth part 
ol all the move ables or perſonal property of each ſubject. MALON E. 
8 Say was the old word for /i; on this depends the ſeries of degra da- 
tion, from fey to ſerge, from ſerge to buckram. Jon Nx so _ : 
It appears from Minſheu's Dict. 1617, that ſay was a kind of ſerge. It 
is made entirely of wool, There is a confiderable manufactory of ſay at 

_ Sudbury near Colchefter. This tuff is frequently dycd green, and is yet 
uſed by ſome mechanicks in aprons. MALON RE. wen 

9 Shakſpeare probobly wrote Baiſermycu, or, by a deſigned corruption, 

Baſemycu, in imitation of his original, where alſo we find a word halt 
French, half Engliſh, “ Monſieur Buſſminecu.” MALONE, . 

2 Shakſpeare is a little too early with this accuſation, JohN SON. 
Shakſpeare might have been led into this miſtake by Daniel, in the fixti 
| book of his Civil Wars, who introduces frinting and artillery as contempo- 

rary inventions. STEEVENS. „ | 8 5 
Mr. Meerman, in his Origines Tyfographicæ, bath availed himſelf of this 
paſſage in Shakſpeare, to ſupport his hypotheſis, that printing was intro- 
duced into England (before the time of Caxton) by Frederic Corſellis, 3 
workman from Haetlem, in the time of Henry VI. BTACk STONE. 


3 „ Againſt the peace of the aid lord the now king, his crown, and 
_ Gignity,” is the regular language of indictments. MaLongs 
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z « thou haſt put them in priſon; and, becauſe they could not 
*  « read, thou haſt hang'd them; “ when, indeed, only for chat 


« cauſe they have been moſt worthy to live, Thou doſt __ 


don a foot-cloth,5 doſt thou not? 


Say. What of that? | 
Cade, Marry, thou ought'ſt not to let thy horſe wear a 


i cloak, when honeſter men than thou go in their hoſe and 
BH doublets, 


* Dick, And work in their ſhirt too; as myſelf, for 
example, that am a butcher, 
Say. You men of Kent,— 
Dick, What ſay you of Kent? 
Fay, Notking but this: Tis bona terra, mala gens. | 
«* Cade, Away with him, away with him! he 1 


Latin. 


Say. Hear me but ſpeak, and bear me e where you will. 


© « Kent, i in the Commentaries Cæſar writ, 

Is term'd the civil'ſt place of all this iſle : 

E * Sweet is the country, becauſe full of riches; 
Ihe people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy; 
Which makes me hope you are not void of pity. 
I ſold not Maine, I loſt not Normandy ; 
et, to recover them, would loſe my life. 


. Juſtice with favour have I always done ; 


Prayers and tears have mov'd me, gifts could never. 
When have I aught exacted at your hands, 


* Kent to maintain, the king, the realm, and you ? 


; Large gifts have I beſtow'd on learned clerks, 
* Becauſe my book. proferr'> me to the king : 7 


* And 


4 That is, they were b dana they e could not claim the b:nefit | 


g bol clergy. Jon NxsoN. 


A footcloth was a horſe with houſings which reached as low as his 


feet. STEEVENS. 


A footcloth was al kind of houfing, which covered the bedy of the horſe, 


and almoſt reached the ground. It was ſometimes made of velvet, and 


bordered with gold lace, MALONR . 5 

0 This is a reproach truly charaCteriſtical, Nothing gives fo much 

ence to the lower ranks of mankind, as the ſigh: of ſu Fernuines merely 

kentations, Joudsox. | 
This paſſage I 2 1 not well how to explain. Its Is pointed {in the 
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And ſeeing i ignorance is the curſe of God, 
* Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heayen. 
* Unleſs you he poſſeſs'd with deviliſh ſpirits, 
*Vou cannot but forbear to murder me. 
* This tongue hath parley'd unto foreign kings 
For your "behoof, — 
* Cade. Tut! when ſtruck'ſt thou one blow in the field 
* Say Great men have reaching hands oft have 1 
ſtruck 
* Thoſe that I never faw, and ſtruck them dead; 


* Geo, O monſtrous cow ard! what, to come behind 


folks? 


* 93805 Theſe cheeks are pale for watching 8 for your 


ood. 


* Cage, Give him a box © che ear, nd hat will make 
em red again. 

* Say. Long ſitting to determine poor men's b 

* Hath made me full of ficknefs and diſeaſes. 
Cade. Ve ſhall have a hempen caudle then, and ns pap? 
* of a hatcher.* | 


Dit 
old copy} ſo as to 3 Say declare that he preferred clerks to maintain 
Kent and the king. This is not very clear; and, beſides, he gives in 
the following line another reaſon of his bounty, that learning raiſed him, 
and therefore he ſupported learning. I am inclined to think Kent ſlippes 
| into this paſſage by chance, and would read: 
| When bade Laugh: exacted at your hand, 
Bet to maintain the bing, the realm, and yout ? Joux son. | 
T concur with Dr. Johnſon i in believing the word Kent to have been 
ſhuffled into the text by accident, Lord Say, as the patlage ſtands in the 
folio, not only declares he had preferred men of learning to maintain Ken 
The ting, tbe realm, but adds tautologically you 3 for it ſhould be remembered 
that they are Kentiſh men to whom he is now ſpeaking. I would read, 
5 Be nt to Wein Sc. i. e. ſirenuruſly reſulved to the utmoſt, to, &c. 
7 STELVERG 
The punQuarion to 1 8 Dr. Johnſon anudes, is that of the folio: 
When have I aughtexacted at your hands? 
Kent to maintain, the king) the realm, and you, 
Large gifts have ] Pete on learned clerks, c. 
I have pointed the paſſage differently, the former punRuation appearing 
to me to render it nonſenſe. 1 ſuſpect, however, with the WO 
editors, that tne word Kent is a corruption. MALox E. 
5 That is, in conſequence of watching. Ma rod g. | 
I Old copy—the Delp of a hatchet, But we have here, as Pr Farmer 
TOON | 88 | obi ers ed 
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© Dick, W ly doſt thou quiver, man? | | 
ay. The pally, and not fear, provoketh me, 
Cad Nay, he nods at us; as who ſhould ſay, I'll be 
deren with you. I'll fee if his head will ſtand ſteadier on a 
pole, or no: Take him away, and behead him. 
Say. Tell me, wherein I have offended moſt? 
laue I affected wealth or honour ; ſpeak? _ 
I & * Are my cheſts fill'd up with extorted gold? 
sm apparel ſumptuous to behold ? 

© + Whom have I injur'd, that ye ſeek my death ? | 
= * Theſe hands are free from guiltleſs blood-ſhedding,3 
his breaſt from Wee foul deceitful thoughts. 


ur O, let me live! 
LE * Cade, I feel remorſe in myſelf with his words: but In 
ke & * bridle it; he ſhall die, an it be but for pleading ſo well for 
. his life.“ Away with him! he has a fame under his 
dongue ;5 he ſpeaks not o'God's name. Go, take him 
* © away, I ſay, and ſtrike off his head — and then 
ap) 1 | . e break ; 
ich, . Pberred to me, a range corruption. The help of a hatchet is little better 
Iain 3 than nonſenſe, and it is almoſt certain our author originally wrote pap with 
s in e hatchet; alluding to Lyly's pamphlet with the ſame title, which made 
him, i appearance about the time when this play 1 18 ſuppoſed to have been 


pped L written, STEEVENS. 
We ſhould certainly read—the pap of a batchet ; and are much ind-bted 
do Dr. Farmer for fo juſt and happy an emendation. There is no need, 
| however, to ſuppoſe any allufion to the title of a pamphlet: It has Joubt- 


been eb been a cant phraſe. RI TSO. 

n the . I ſuppoſe, to cut him down after he has been hanged, or perbaps to 

enn; aut off his head. The article (a hatchet) was ſupplied by the editor of 

bered the ſecond folio. MALONE. 5 

read, Il formerly imagined chat the wor rd guiltleſs was miſplaced, and chat 
the poet wrote - 

ENS. Theſe hands are guiltleſs, free from blood- ſhedding. 

%: But change is unneceſſary, Cailtleſs is not an epithet to blood-ſpeddingy 
dot to loud. Theſe hands are free from the dd. ng guiltleſs or innocent bloods. 
 MaALoNEe 
4+ This ſentiment is not merely defigned as an expreſſion of ferocious 

aring MW fiunipb, but to mark the eternal enmity which the vulgar bear to thoſe 

ediog c wore liberal education and ſuperior rank. The vulgar are always ready 


d depreciate the talents which they behold with envy, and inſult che emi- 
. |: 25 which they deſpair to reach. STEEVENS. 
armer 4 fomiiar i is a demon N was ſuppoſed to attend at call. 
res | | STEVENS, 
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* God "houtd be ſo obdurate as yourſelves, 


= And therefore yet relent, and fave my life. 


leaſt the former, convicted of treaſon, at Cade's mock commiſſion of 
oyer and terminer at Guildhall, See W. Wyrceſter, p. 470. RITeox. 


3 Ys. > ET gr 9p 
mars — 2 x A Bye - 2 


. 


founded their play called The Cuſtom of the Country. See Mr., Seward“ 


Kc. &c. &c. STEEVENSs 


PS CES 
— . 
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eminent antiquariesz but a learned writer, Sir David Dalrymple, contrv- 


r * 
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Z is too learned for Cade. MALON E. 


: bridge i is on fire, and Dick enters with a ſerjeant; i. e. a bailift; and 
there is a dialogue conſiſting of ſeventeen lines, of which Shakſpearc N35 


with which the commons were ancient!) armed, PERCY. | 


© break into his ſon in-law's houſe, Sir James Cromer,s and 


* ſtrike off his head, and n them both 1 85 two poles 
© hither, 


© Al, It ſhall be done. 
* Say. Ah, countrymen! if when you make your pray ers, 


How would it fare with your departed ſouls? | 


* Cade. Any with him, anch do as I command ye. 

[ [Exennt ſome, with Lord Sax. 

c The proudeſt peer in the aka ſhall not wear a head on hi 
« ſhoulders, unleſs he pay me tribute; there ſhall not a maid be 
© married, but ſhe ſhall pay to me her maidenhead Tere they 
© have it: Men ſhall hold of me zz capite; ò and we charge 
and command, that their wives be as free as heart can with, 
or tongue can tell. 9 


* Dick, My lord, when mall we go to Cheapſide, and take 
, up commodities upon our bills 7* - 


* Care, 


6 It was Millan, Croꝛumer, het of Kent, whom Cade put to ts 2th, 
Lord Say and he had been previouſly ſent to the Tower, and both, or it 


7 Alludivg to an ancient uſage on which Beaumont and Fletcher hav? 
note at the beginning of it. See alſo Coweil's Lao Dic. in voce Marcha, 
Cowell's account of this cuſtom has received the ſanction of ſever! 


verts the fact, and denies the actual exiſtence of the cuſtom. Sec Anna: 
of Scotland. Judge Blackſtone, in his Commentaries, is of opinion 
never och in England, though he ſuppoſes it certainly did in Scotlant. 


Re £0. 

See Blount's Gross0GRAPHIA, Bvo, 1681. in v. Marcheta. Het 
Boethius and Skene both mention this cuſtom as exiſting in Scotland: 
the time of Malcolm the Third, A. D. 1057. Ma LON E. 


This equivoque, for which the author of the old play is anfwer..? 


9 After this, inthe old play, Robin enters to inform Cade that London 


made no uſe whatſoever. MALONE, 
2 Perhaps thię is an cquivoque alluding to the brown bills, or hal zend 


death. 

Or x 

102 of 

T SON. 

4 have 
wards 
(archi 
ſorers 
CONtrus 
Anna's 
nion! 
dotland, 
Re £0. 
He ctet 


and t 


= corner, have. them kiſs—A way ! 


© Or let a rabble lead 1 ou to your deaths: ? 
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« Cade, Marry, . . 
All. O brave! 


Re-enter Rebels, wwith the heads of Lord S A V and bis ſon-in-law, 
© Cade. But is not this braver ?—Let them kiſs one ano- 


ther, for they loved well, when they were alive. Now 


« part them again, Jeſt they conſult about the giving up of 
* ſome more towns in France, Soldiers, defer the ſpoil of 
the city until night: for with theſe borne before us, inſtead 
* of maces, will we ride through the ftreets ; and, at every 


[Exeunt, 
SCENE VIII. 
Southwark. 


Ala rum. Enter CAD E, aud all his rab blemenr. | 
® Cade. Up Fiſh-ſtreet ! down ſaint Magnus? corner! kit! 
* and knock down ! throw them into Thames! 


5 [ 4 parley ſounded, . n a retreat, 
* What noiſe is 055 1 bear ? Dare any be ſo bold to ſound. 
* retreat or rler, when I command them kill? 


Erter BUCKIN HAM, aud 1 Cf roxb, r forces. 


« Buck, Ay, here they be that dare, and will diſturb thee 
Know, Cade, we come ambaſſadors from the kin 
* Unto the commons, whom thou haſt miſled; 


2 


And here pronounce free pardon to them all, 


That will forſake thee, and go home in peace. 


« Clif. What ſay ye, countrymen : 2 will ye relent, 
And yield to mercy, whilſt 'tis offer'd you; 


c Who 


3 This is from The Mirror fir Ma gates, in the eren of Pack Cade 1 : 
| % With theſe two heads I made a pretty play, 
6 For pight on poles I bore them though the ftrete, | 
% And for my ſport made each kifſe o:ber Twete,”” F ARMER.. 
It is likewiſe found in Holinſhed, p. 634: „ and as it were in a 4 ipite 


cauſed them in every ſtreet to kige togerher.“ STELY 30 IE 
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_ 


Who loves the King, and will embrace his pardon, 
Fling up his cap, and ſay- God fave his majeſty! 


Who hateth him, and honours not his father, 


Tenry the fifth, that made all France to quake, | 


Shake he his weapon at us, and paſs by. 


All. God ſave the king! God fave the king! 


© Cade. What, Buckingham, and Clifford, are ye ſo brave ? 


a. 


4 Dr, Warburton reads Henry hath mercy ; but he does not ſeem to 


That thus you do exclaim you'll go with Mind 


To France, to France, and get what you have lot; 


Gd on our ſide doubt not of victory. | 


== nd you, baſe peaſants, do ye believe him ? will You... - | 
needs be hang'd with your pardons about your necks ? | 


Hath my ſword therefore broke through London Gates, | 
that you ſhould leave me at the White Hart in Southwark? | 
] thought, you would never have given out theſe arms, til! 
you had recover'd your ancient freedom : but you are all 
recreants, and daſtards; and delight to live in ſlavery to the 
nobility. Let them brealc your backs with burdens, take 
your houſes over your heads, raviſh your wives and daughters 
before your faces : For me I will make ſhift for one; 
ane ſo— God's curſe light upon you all! 
All. We'll follow Cade, we'll follow Cade. 
8 « Clif Is Cade the ſon of Henry the fifth, 


Will he conduct you through the heart of France, — 11 
And make the meaneſt of you earls and dukes? , 

Alas, he hath no home, no place to fly to; | 

Nor krows he how to live, but by the ſpoil, 


Unleſs by robbing of your friends, and us. 


Wer't not a ſhame, that, whilſt you live at jar, 


The feartul French, whom you late vanquiſhed, 


Should make a tart o'er ſeas, and vanquiſh you ? K 


Methinks, already, in this civil broil, 


| ſee them lording it in London ſtreets, 
Cry ing Villageois! unto all they meet, 


heiter, ten thouſand baſe-horn Cades miſcarry, 


"Than you ſhould ſtoop unto a Frenchman's mercy, 


Spare England, for it is your native coaſt : 
Jenry hath money, A you are ſtrong and manly; 


5 Alt. 


have 


"39 oy ber N — . \ 
Ss TEE x 55 
— 5 
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6 All, A Clifford! a Clifford ! we'll follow the king, and 
Chfford,-- 
© Cade. Was ever feather ſo liehtly blown to and fro, as 
this multitude? the name of Henry the fifth hales thein to 
© an hundred miſchiefs, and makes them leave me deſolate, 
« I ſce them lay their heads together, to ſurprige me: my 
C ſword make way for me,5 for here is no ſtaying.—In deſ- 
« pight of the devils and hell, have through the very midſt of 
vou! and heavens and it be witneſs, that no want of 
« reſolution in me, but only my followers' baſe and typnomt-. 
« nious treaſons, makes me betake me to my heels. Exit. 
Buck. What, is he fled? go ſome, and follow him; 
And he, that brings 118 bead unto the king, 
Shall have a thouſand crowns for his reward, — 

[ Excrunt fame of ther, 
Follow me, ſoldiers ; we'll deviſe a mean | 
10 reconcile you all unto the King. [Fxcunts 


bg) 


E 


Py 


* 


SCENE IX. 
Kenelworth Ca/?/: 


Enter Aino Hr xRY, Queen NARGARY r, and SOMERSET, 
bn the terrace f he Coftle, 


* N. How, Was ever king, that joy'd an eat 1 throne, 
And could command no more content than 1 

* No ſooner was I crept out ol my cradle, 

* Put I was made a King, at nine months old 8 


* Was 


have attended to the ſpeaker?s drift, which is to lure them from their preſent 
4 þa BR * b 7 1 J « 1 2 ; q ; 
uelgn by the hope of French plunder, He bids them ſpare England, and @ 


to France, and encourages them by telling them that all 12 ready tor their 


expedi ion z, that they ha ve fre Ti, and the king has hne. JOHNSON, 
> In the original play Cle employs a more vulgar Wea on: 5» My. IN 
Mail make Way chrough the midit of vou, and to a pox tike you al 
| Maro NE» 


855 al the hiftorians agree. And yet in Part l. ad lit, e. ive king 
I. ny is made t lay: | 
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* Was never ſubject long'd to be a king, | 
* As I do long and wiſh to be a 8 


Enter Bucktxonan and CLireory, 


* Buck. Health, and glad tidings, to your majeſty ! 
X. Hens Why, Buckingham, is the traitor Cade fur. 
priz 'a? 
. Or 1s he but retir 'd to make him ſtrong? 


25 ber, below, a 7 great number of Cade's followers, awith halter; 


about thei Ir necks, 


2 0 if. He's { ged. my 19 and all his posen do yield ; 
« And humbly thus with halters on their necks 
Expect your highneſs' doom, of life, or death. 
K. Feu. Then, heaven, ſer ope thy everlaſting gates, 


To entertain my vows of thanks and praife !— 
902 Soldiers, his d day have you redeem'd your lives, 
And ſhow'd how well you love your prince and country: 


« Continue ſtill in this fo good a mind, 


And Henry, though he be infortunate, 


«* Aſſure yourſelves, will never be unkind : 
And fo, with thanks, and pardon to you all, 


do diſmiſs you to your ſeveral countries. 


All, God fave the king! God ſave the king! 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


N. Pleaſe it your - grace to be advertiſed, 
* The duke of York is newly come from Ireland: 
* And with a puiſſant and a mighty er 
# Ot os xa and out Kernes, 


*-13 


6: do 8 how my father ſaid,” 


a plain proof that the whole of that play was not written by the ſame hand 


as this. BLACKSTONE». 

Bs 9 5 heſe were two orders of foot- foldiert among the Iriſh, STEEVENS-» 
The galloglaſſe uſeth a kind of pollax for his weapon. Theſe men are 

grim 591 countenance, tall of ſtature, big of limme, luſty of body, wel and 

itrongly timbered, 'T he erne is an ordinary ſoldier, ufing tor men Rs his 
: : LIN Word 
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KING HEN NN VI. 


* gs marching hitherward in proud array; 
* And ſtill proclaimeth, as he comes along, 
* His arms are oe Bas remove t. om hee 
he duke of Somerſet, whom he terme a trettor. 
* 2 . k * * ( V 1 b 
5 * Jes. I hus (an; 33 ny 88 tyyv4xt ads and 14 Ol 
e, ee e ba” 0 
CiliiICTiv Us 
jet. T.. *2 Ws. FE, RT” i Os 5 2 
* Lise to a ſhip, that, h aving icap d a tempeſt, 
| 
x. 


to 
ds 
— 


1 
1 
2 


ſtraight way ag a d, a! id boarded wita a pirate :7 
at now is Cade driven 3 His men diſpers'd; 
And now is York in arms, to ſecond bhim.— 
1 1 pray tl thee, Buck ingh wh go ant won et him ; 
2 And e aſl him, whats the reaſon of theſe a 
Tel him, l' ſend duke Edmund) to the 1958085 — 
And, Somerſet, we will commit thee thier 
Until this army be diſmiſs'd from him. 
* Som, My lord, | 
* III yield my elf to priſon will! ingly, 
* Or unto death, to do my country good. 
nd” © Her. 8 Any caſe, be not to rough in terms ; 
For he is fierce, and cannot brovk hard language. 


o 


* Buck, I wil il, my lord; and doubt not ſh to deal, 
* As all things ſhall redound unto your good. 
* K. Hen, Come, wite, let's in, and learn to govern 
better; 


* For yet may England curſc my wretchet rei zu. . 


ſword and target, and ſometimes his pecce, being commonly 830d mark 
men. Kerne, [Kighevren 1 f igniffeth a ſhower of heil, becauſe they are 
taken for no better than for rake-hells, or the devils blacke garde, ? 
Stanihurtt's Deſcription of Ireland, Ch VIil. f. 283. Bow E. 

The editions read cad; and ant would think it plain enough; 
alluding to York's claim to the als. Cade's headlong tumuit was Wen 
compar 8 to a tempeſt, as Yor«'s premedisate 8 rebellion to a piracy But 


> 


ee What it is to be critical; Mr Theobald ſays, cairn d {ho! 414 be calm? 7, 


becaute a calm freque ntly ſucces ds a tempeſt s Ic may be ſo; but not here, 


it the king's word may be taken; who expreſsly ſays, that no [ner Cade 
Was o driven back, but York appeared 1 in arms: 


But nw is Cade drin vack,. his men dijpers'd; 7 | 
Ad noꝛo is Yorkin arms, to ' ſecond bi No WarBus TON, 
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SCENE X. 
Kent, Iden's Garden. 
E bier CADE; 


* Cade, Fie on ambition! fie on my. viel; that have a ſword, 
and yet-am ready to famuh ! "Theſe five days nave I hid me 
in theſe woods; and durſt not peep out, for all the country 
is lay d for me; but now am I fo hungry „that if I might 


85 


KR X * 


Winners Wherefore, on a brickwall have Iclimb'd into this 
garden; to ſee if i can eat graſs, or pick a ſallet anot 


4 


the 
while, which not amiſs to cool a man's ſlomach this hot 
weather, And, I think, this word ſallet was born to do 
me good: for r, many 3 time, but for a ſallet, my brain-p: 
bad! been cleft with a brown bill; ond many a time, Ale en 


1 had 


7 Holi: ſhed, p. . 635. ſays 6 a gentleman of Kent, named: Ales 
ander Eden, waited ſo his time, that he tooke the faid Czee in a g arden 
in Six, fo that there he was ſlaine.at Hothfield,“ &c. 

Iuſtead of the foliloguy with which the preſent ſcene begins, the que 
has only this ſtage direction. Enter Fache Cade at en- deere, and at tie 
elbe, NM. Mexarder Eyden and his men; and Fack Cade lies dozun 

bearbes, ard eating bm. STEEVENS. | | 

This Iden, was, in fact, the new ſherifF of Kent, who had followed 
Cade from Rocheſt: „ of Wrceft „„ Po 472. Ri rTsoN. | 


3 * 4 


U * y * 
47 _ 
CK: * 


4 'S 7 


5 A ſai: et by corruption from celata, a helmet, (ſays Skinner,) 7 


ga e cœluta fun Vu, POPE» 


1 0 not ſce by what rules of etymology, ſallet can be el from 


<elata,” Is it not rather a corruption from the French ſalut, taſcen, ſlep— 
poſe, from the ſcriptural pbraſe, the Helmet of julration 7, Bra in- pan, for 
ical, cee 1 thin k in Wiclitt's tranflation of Judges xix. 53. 
ü | WHAT LTV. 

„. 79 has the Cir me meaning in French, as appears from a line in La 

P! elle d' 057 ans: 
„ De vers la place artive un Fenyes 
% Portant lade, avec lance doree.” M. Masow. 

Minh: u conjures that it is derived „A ſalat, Gal. becauſe it kgepe 

he head whole from breaking.“ He Way ce alias ſalade dicitur, 76. 
Lola idem; utrumque vero celands, quod caput tepit? | 

The word undoubtrdly came to us from the French. In the St 4 and 
« Ph and Mary, ch. 2. W. find— 6 twendie haquzbuts, and two 
n. orans Of ſalets. MALONE, 


1 


have a Jeaſe of my life for a thouſand years, I could ſtay no 


2 


A * 
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„ have been dry, and bravely marching, it hath ſerved me 


* jnſtead of a quart-pot to drink in; and now the word ſallet 


* muſt ſerve me to feed on, 
Enter IDE N, wwith Servants. 


Faden. Lord, who would live turmoiled in the court, 
"708 may enjoy ſuch quiet walks as theſe ? 
This ſmall inheritance, my father leſt me, 
6 + Cn me, and is worth a mon: archy. 
] ſeek not to wax great by others' waining; 
Or gather wealth, I care not with what envy ; 
0 Sufficeth, that 1 have maintains my ſtate, 
And ſends the poor well pleaſe d from my gate. 
„Cale. Here's the lord of the ſoil core to {ciz2:me for a 
« ſtray, for entering his fo Is {imple without leave. Ah, villain, 


thou wilt betray me, an- | get a thouſa Nel crowns Of the king 


for carrying my head to bim; but III make thee cat iron 
like an oftt lage, and ſwallow my cord like a great pia, 
ere thou and | part, | IG 
Iden. Why, rude companion, whatſoe'er thou be, 
I know thee not; Why then ſhould ! betray thee ? 
Ist not enough, to brea; into my gars len, 
And, like a thief, to come to rob my grounds, 
0 Climbing my walls in ſpite of me the owner, 
But thou wilt brave me with theſe ſaucy terms? 


Cage. Brave thee ? ay, by the bet blood that ever was 


broach'd, and beard thee too. Look on me well: 1 have cit 


no meat tneſe fi ve days; yet, come thou and thy five men, an 
t do not leave you: all a8 dead as a door-na 11, I pray Gl, 


I may never eat graſs more, | 


Iden. Nay, it ſhall ne'er be ſald, while England ſta indo 
vat Alexander Iden, an eſquire of Kent, 1 

1] ook odds to combat 1 poor tamiſh'd man. 

* Uppoſe thy ſtedfaſt-gazing eyes to inf ne, 

See if thou canſt out face me with thy look 8. 

Set limb to limb, and thou art far the leſſer; 

TOR hand is but a finger to my bit 

hy leg a ſtick, compared with this truncheon 3 


My foot ſhall ght with all the ſtrength thou haſt; 
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whatc ver be the mieani 


And if mine arm be heaved in the air, 


2 Thy grave is digg'd already in the earth, 


« As for more words, whoſe pn anſwers words, 
Let this my ſword report what ſpeech forbears.9 
* Cade, By my valour, the moſt complete champion that 
* ever I heard.“ Steel, if thou turn the edge, or cut not out 
the burly- boned clown in chines of beef ere thou fleep in thy 


2 heath, I beſecch God on my knees, thou may'ſt be turn 4 


to hobnails, [They fight, Cade fallt.] O, I am flain! 
« famine, and no other, hath flam me: let ten thooland devils 
c CUI againſt me, a and give me but the ten meals I have loſt, 
« and I'd defy them all, Whither, garden; and be henceforth 
FA buryi ing- place to all that do dwell in this houſe, becauſe. 
the unconquer d ſoul of Cade is fled. 
Laden. Ist Cade that I have ſlain, that monſtrous traito 12 
word, I will hallow thee for this thy deed, 
ad hang thee o'er my tomb, when I am dead: 2 
. e er ſhail this blood be wiped from thy point; 
But thou malt wear it as a herald's coat, 
* 30 emiylaze the honour that thy maker St. 
Cade. Iden, fare wel: and be proud of thy victory 
Tell Kent from me the hath loſt her bet man, and ext: 
ail the world to be cowards; for I, that never fear'd any, 


m_—_—— — 


am van quifh'd by famine, not by \ alour: . [Dis : 
* Iden. How: much thou wrong '& me,3 heaven ben 17 
ju ge. : s ; | 

| * Die 


9 Sir Thomas Hanmer, and, after him, D. i read: 
As fer more Wwerds, let this my ſeterd report 


Nb. fe greats % a7) wor Wages 1 what ſpeech forbrers, 
It ſeems to b. a pour. Prat iſe of a word, that its gi eatres an{wwers Wir ds, 


1 
ag. of the expreſſion. The old reading, thougu 


ſomewhat cbſcure, Lems to me more capable of explanation. Fer more 


Too aSy wheſe po Ange, nd tumour may anſwer words, and only Words, I. ſhall | 
forbear tate m, a7 Fefe be u. i 5 6 202 d. Joudsox. 9 
2. How Iden was to hang a ſword ver his own tomb, after he was dead, ; 
it is not -eaſy to cxp!. ain. The ſent ment is more correctly expteſſed in 

the qua! £043 | | 


On, word, 1 1 55 honour thee for this, and in my chamber 
Shalt thou hang, as a monument to after age, 
Fot this great 1755 ce thou haſt done to me. SrEEVINS. 
3 That is, in ſuppoſing that 12 ach proud e of my victory. JonNSsOR. 


41 
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* Die, damned wretch, the curſe of her that bare thee! 
* And as I thrult thy body in with my ſword, 
* So wiſh I, I might thruſt thy foul to hell. 
Hence will I drag thee headiong by the hee! 
« Unto a dunghili, which ſhail be thy ora, ve, 
« And there cut off fthy molt ungracions head; 
Which E will bear in triumph to the king, 
« Leaving thy trunk for crows to feed up p Yon. 
| Exil, dr. aggrmg Ht the b:dys 


AC T V. UN I. 
T he fs; Fields go Ween Dartford aud Blackheath. 


The King's Cad on one fide. On the ot ver, enter Y ORE ate 


a tended, with aru, mn and coluers hts forces at fome dijFance. 


« York. From Ireland thus comes York, to claim his right, 


And pluck the crown from feeble Henry's head: 
King, bells, aloud; burn, bonfires, clear and bright, 
Jo entertain great Engl and's la vful K ing. 


Ah, ſaucta mfg. / who would not buy thee dear ? 
6 Let them obey, that Know not how to rule; 


he was ſubdued by famine, not by the v alour of his adverſary, 1 this 
Dr. Johnſon's is the true interpretation, Ma Lom E. 

+ Not to dwell upon the wickednets of this horrid w n wi h which 
Iden debaſes his character, the Whole n is“ Wild and confuſed. Fo 


TX ] 


draw a man by the heels, headlong, is foraewhat difficult; nor can I dit- 


cover how the dunghill would be his grave, if his tcunk were left to be fed 
upon by crows. Theſe I conceive not to be che faults of corruption but 
negligence, and therefore do not attempt cerrection. Joux sox, 

By beadlong the poet undoubtedly meant, with his head trailed a: 618 
the ground. "By ſaying, „ the dunghill ſhall be thy grave, lden me 
the dunghill ſhall be the place where hy dead body tall be bald: the dun 


209 


Hill mall be the on/y grave which thou {alc hass. 8. wely in po- try thus 185 


allowable, MALCNE. 


2 


This 


An anonymous writer [Mr. Ritfon,] ſuggeſts that the meaning may 
be, that Cide wrongs Iden by undervalutin Z his s prowe ſs, and declaring that 


X 
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© This hand was made to handle nought but gold : 
I cannot give due action to my words, 

Except a ſword, or ſcepter, balance it, 5 

A ſcepter tha'l it have, have I a ſoul ;® 

On which 1 Il toſs the flowygr-de-luce of France, 


Enter BUCK1N CHAM. 


c Whom h ave we here ? Buck ingbam, to diſturb me? 
* 'The king hath ſent him, ſure: I muſt diſſemble. 
© Buck. York, if thou meaneſt well, I greet thee well. 
* 70rk, Humphrey of Buckinoham, I accept thy greeting. 
© Art thou a meilenger, or come of pleafure ? 
Huck. A meſſenger from Henry, our dread liege, 
e To know the reaſon of theſe arms in peace 
Or why, thou—being a ſubject as I am, — 
«A gainſt thy oath and true allegiance ſworn, 
© Shou!d'|t raiſe fo great a power © without his leave, 
Or dare to bring thy force ſo near the court, 


© York. Scarce can I ſpeak, my choler is fo erat}: | 
O, I could hew up rocks, and fight with flint ö 


I am fo angry at theſe abject terms; 
And now, like Ajax Telamomus, BD „ 

* Cn ſheep or oxen could 1 ſpend my fury! Aide, 
« Lam far better born than is the ki ing; | | 
More like a king, more kingly in my thoughts: 

« But I muſt ſhake fair weather yet a while, 

5 Jill! Henry be more weak, and J more ſtrong. 


« Q Buckjogh ain, 


5 That! 18, Balance my Lak Jonny, 


read: A joe ter ſpall it have, baue J a ſword. 

York obſerves that his hand muſt be employed with a ſword or ſcep- 
ter; he then naturally Err that he has a ſword, and reſolves that, 
if ho has a fword, he will have a ſcepter. JohN SON. | 

1 rather thin“ Y orb & MANS to fſay—If I have a ſau!, my hand ſhall not 
be with u: a ſcepter. STEEVENS. 

Ibis certainly is a very natural interpretation of theſe words, and 
being no friend to alteration merely tor the ſake of improvement, We 
ough: d 1 think, to 2cqui-ice in it. But ſome difficulty will ſtill remain; 
For if we NN with the old copy, Joul, Vork threatens to 6 toſs the 
Ro er. de-luce of Fran ce on his ſce/ter,” which 1 but oddly. Jo 

e 8 45 tels 
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0 EY Buckingham, J pr'y thee, pardon me, 
That I have given no anſwer this while 


0 « My mind was troubled with de cep melanche: by 
« The cauſe why Ihave brong ht this army hither, 


JS to remove proud Somerſet from the King, 
« Seditious to his grace, and to the ſtate. 

Buck, That is too much preſumption on thy part: 
But if thy arms be to no other os 


The king bath yielded unto thy det mand ; 


2 


* 


th i 7 ho bes 01 © SOmerſet i 15 in the i 10 ** 2 


2 


Jr. Upon thine honour, is ke priſoner? 

Back; U pon mine honour, he 15 priſoner, 

191% Then, Buckingha —_ I do diſmiſs my powers. 

© Soldiers, I thank Fog all; d liſperſe yourſelves ; 

Meet me to-morrow in faint George 8 Held, 

© You ſhall have pay and ever thing you wih. — 

* And let my ſoveteign, virtuous Hei IV, 

Com mand TORY eldet} 1 5 , HA; all * ſons, 

As pledges of my fealty and love, 

41 fad them all as w 111 ing as Lt hve; 

* Lands, goods, horfe, ar nour, any thing L have 

* Is his to uſe, fo Someriet may die. 
1 


» 
3c 
& 
1 
4 


A 


— 


*. 


5 Buick: York, I Ci 7 N nd thi | ind ſubn lion: 
© We twain will go into his big s tent. 


K. Hen, Buckingham, doth York intend no harm 


s, | | 
& _ 1. — 3 1 IEP 6 7 we CO 
That tlius hem Ireteth with thee arm in arm? 
; YT 1 11 y* ELSE Tr 
1 10%. III ali 10 it] 11110 1011. 1nd ITY ln! tty 
* York doth pfeſeuthimſelf unto your highnefs | 15 
N oo # +4 1 * U L > 
+ 2 Hen þ len VV hat in tend theſe ""foree f tou doſt 
4a” 
1 Terz. 
toſs it an ebe 5 was a threat very natural for a man who had already 


triumphgctaver the Freu ch. 


111 , | - | — | 5 . N 
Hover, in the licentious phraſeoligy of our author, York may m- an, 


tha; i will 21 bis g ſoe; e, (lad! is, exerciſe-his-royal po wer,) When hie 
obtains it, ſo a8 fog Es and delt 2 YOY the French. IVI. ALONE — s 
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© 144, To heave the traitor Somerſet from hence? 
And fight againſt that monſtrous rebel, Cade, 
Who 1. ice! heard to be diſoomfited. 


Enter Ip EN, with Cade's head, 


Iden. If one fo rude, and of ſo mean condition, 
0 May paſs into the preſence of a king, 
Lo, I preſent your grace a traitor's head, 
c The head of Cade, whom I in combat flew: 


K. Hen, The head of Cade ?—Great God, how juſt art 
thou !-- 


O, let me view his bine being lead. 
e'F Kos living wrought me ſuch exceeding trouble. 


Tell me, iny friend, art thou the man that flew him ? 


Jaden. | was, an't like your majeſty. 
. Hen How art theu call d? and what is thy degree! 2 
Jaden. Alexander Iden, that's my name; 
A poor wy of Kent, that loves his king. | 
* Buck, do pleaſe it you, my lord, 'twere not amiſs 
* He were created knight for his good ſervice. 


* 


X Hen. Iden, kneel down; [be kncels. | Riſe up. a 
; knight. 


We give thee for 1 a tins marks ; 
And will, that thou henceforth attend on as: 
Iden. May Iden live to merit ſuch a bounty, 
And never live but true unto his liege!“ 
C K. Hen, See, Buckingham! Somerſet comes with the 
zucen; 


Go, bid her hide him quickly from the duke. 
Euler | 


7 Iden bas faid before: | 
Lord ! who would live turn, iled i ia a court, 


And may enjoy, &e. 


Sbakelpesre makes Iden rail at thoſe enjoyments which he ſuppoſes to 


be out of bis reach; but no ſooner are they oflered to him but he readily 
accepts them. Axon vous. 


tn Iden's eulogium on the tuppinels of rural life, and in his acceptance 


of the honours beſtowed by his 25 Shakſpeare has h followed 


the old Pye” NM ALONE, 


ea WR. 


2 i 


\C Not fit to g vern and cate multitudes 


=. © Of capital treaſon 'gainki che! King and crown: 
* Obey, audacious traitor ; kneel for grace, 


KING HENRY VL 22% 


Enter Queen MARGARET and SOMERSET, 


« 9, Mar. For thoufand Yorks he ſhall not hide his 
head, 


« But boldly ſtand, and front him to his face, 
© York, How no! Is Somerſet at liberty? | 
« Then, York, unlooſe thy long-impriſon'd thoughts, 

And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. 

«© Shall I endure the ſight of Somerſet ?— | 

« Falſe king | why haft thou broken faith with me. 

«© Knowing how h ardly I can brook abuſe? _ 

«King did I call thee ? no, thou art rot king; 


cs * 

© Which dar'it no t, no, nor canſt not rule a traitor, 
That head of thine dot! th not become a crown; 
Thy hand is made to graſp a palmer's liaf, 
And not to grace an awful princely ſcepter. 
That gold 910 round engirt theſe brows of mine; 
© Whoſe ſmile and frown, like to Achilles“ ſpear, 
« Is able with the change to kill and cure. 
Here is a hand to hold a ſcepter up, 

© And with the ſame to act controlling laws, 
Give place; by heaven, thou ſhalt als no more 
O'er him, whom heaven created for thy ruler, 

© Som, © monſtrous traitor ! I arreft thee, Vork, 


* Yorb, Would'ſt have me kneel ? firlt let me alk of. 
theſe, 


* If they can brook ] bow a knee to man.— 
Sirrah, call in my ſons to be my bail; “ N an Attend, 


* I know, 


8 4; theſe lines mand, I think the ſenſe perplexed and obſcure, * 
have ventured to tranſy: ole them. WARBURTON. 


I believe theſe lines ſhould be replaced in the order in which they ſtood 
till Dr. Warburton tranſpoſed them, Þy theſe Tock means bis knees, He 


peaks, as Mr, Upton would have. ſaid, 9£wTi#4w5 : laying. his hand upon, 
or atleaſt pointing to, his knees. TYR WAIT. 


By theſe Vork evidently means his ſons, whom he had juſt called for. 
| Tyrohitt 4 
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1 know, ere they will have me go to ward, 


* They'll pawn their {w ods: for my affect foment: 
0 OR Mar. Call hither Clifford; bid him come amain, 
IExit BU cRIN CHAN. 
* 'To ſiy; if 1 805 the baſtard boys of Vork 
* Shall be the ſurety for their traitor father, 
*. O blood-beſpotted Neapolitan, 
* Outcaft of Naples, England” s bloody ſcourge! 
The fons of York, thy betters in their birth, 
© Shall be their father's bail; and bane to thoſe 9 
* That for my 2 7 will refuſe the boys. 


| Ents fer EDWARD and Rich ARD PLANTAGENZT, corel 


forces, at one fide 5 at the ether, With: forces a, old { CLIE> 


FORD and his ſans 


See, where they c come; I'll warrant, they'll make it good. 
* 9. Mar. And here comes Clifford, to deny their ba ail. 


6 925 Health and all happineſs to ty lord the king! 


: ; Kur 671 
« 704, I thank thee, Cli ford : Say, What news wirn 
thee? | 3 
Nay, do not fright us wich an angry look : 


We are thy ſovercign, Clifford, kneel again; 
8 For thy miſtaking ſo, we proden thee, | 
Fo Clif, 


Tyruhitt's ſuppoſition, that he meant to afk his knees, whether he loud. 


do his knees to any man, is not imagined with Eis ufual ſagacity. 


M. Mas O? My 3 


"Fave ho doubt that York means either his Dons whom be mencions 


in the nex: line, or Hhis-troups, to whom he ny be ſuppoſed to Point, 


Dr. Warburton tranſpoſed the lines, plac! eing that which is now. the mide! 

line of the ſpeech ar the beginning of it. Put, F Ke many of his emen- 
dations, it appears to have been unneceſſary. . The folio. reads--of ther. 
The emendation was made. by Nur, Pheobaid,. No vas d cituted for 


ſen by the editor of the ſecond. folio. The co: Frectie on 15:32 ;ficd both by 


the context and the old play, „Fer my flancht e inftcad Of 
of my, &c. was lik»wiſe his correCti: n, 11 LoNF. 


9 Conſidering how our author loves ty play In Words ſimilar in their 


bund, but oppoſite in their fgnific: tion, I make fo doübt Fut the author 


wrote bail and bale. Baie {from whence gur cominon adjectiwe, batlcfu) 
ſignifies detriment, ruin, misfortune, Kc. Lu kon AL p. 


TON SCN, 


Hale ſignifies foro w. Either word may ſerve. 


» 
. 
* 
Ss 
N 
he'd 
* 
* 
r 
2 
* 
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© Clif, This is my king „Vork, I do not mittake; ; 
Put thou miſtak'ſt me mach; to think I do ;— 
To Bedlam with him; is the man grown mad? 
K. Heu. Ay, Clifford ; a bedlam and ambitious 
humour? | | 
Makes him oppoſe himſelf againſt his king, 
« Clif. He is a traitor, let him to the Tow er, 
0 Ag chop away FRO factious pate of his. 
9, Mar. He is arteſted, but will not obey; ER 
TY ſons, he ſays, f all give their words for him. 
Forks. Will you not, ſons ? 
[dv Ay, noble father, if our words will ſerve. 
leich. And if words will not, then our weapons ſhall. 
* Clif, Why, what a brood of traitors have we here! 
* York, Lock! in a glaſs, and call thy image ſo; 
J am thy king, and thou a falſe-heart traitor,— 
Call hither to the ſtake my two brave bears, 
* 'That, with the very ſhaking of their chains, 
They may aſtoniſn theſe fell lurking curs; 
+. P1d Saliſb ary, and Warwick, come # to me. 


N 


Ln) 


aA 


RB 


Drums. Enter Warwick and SALISBURY, 55 forces, 


CUI AMR theſi thy bears? we'll bait thy bears to 
e And 


2 The word bed/am was not uſed in the 1 reign of King Henry the Sixth, 
or Was Bethlehem H. bp: tal (vulgariy called Bediam) converted into a 
tonſe or hoſpital for lunatics till the reign of king Henry the Eighth, who. 
yave it tothe cłty of London for that purpoſe, GREY. 

Shakſpcare Was led into this anach womim by t ae author of the elder pl: 1Y, 

, Marton * 

It is no anach oniſm, : and Dr. Grey was miſtaken, Next unto the 
pnith of St. Buttolph, [a1 S Stow, is a fayre inne for receipt of tra- 
vellars: en an Hoipite, of S. Diary if Betbiem, founded by S:mon Fitz 
Ma: fy, one of the Sher! ſtes of ee i; 'L 1 yeare 1246. He founded. 8 
do haue beene a p110;12 of Cannon: 3 with bre:hren and ſiſters, and kin 
Edwarde the thirde g granted a pro -ection, Which 1 have ſeene, tor the : 
brethren Milicæ beate Marie de Bethlen:, within the citie of London, 

tue 14 yeare of By raizne. Tt zb an boſpitall for. diſtracted peoples”? © 
| dufvay. of London, 1578, b. 127. RITSON. 

The Nevils, ear! 15 of Warwick, had a bear and ragged fa for their 
£02 mzance. 81 J. HA WINS. 


Z PART Of 


O, where is faich? O, where is loyalty? 9 
If it be baniſh'd from the froſty head, | 
* Where {ha'l it find a harbour in the earth ? _ F 

* Wilt thou go dig a grave to find out war, 
* Ard ſhame thine honour: ible age with blood? 


* Or wherefore doſt abuſe it, if thou haſt it? 
5 * For ſhame! in duty bend thy knee to me, 


* The title of this moſt renowned duke; 
* And in my conſcience do repute his grace 
* Ihe rightful heir to England's royal feat. 


5 Queen Elizabeth's Amuſements of this kind; and Langham's Letter 
concerning that Queen's Entertainment at Kenelaworth Caſtle, PER CN. 


* And manacle the bear-ward in their chains, 


If thou dar'it bring them to the baiting-place, 


* Nich. Oft have | ſeen 4 a hot o'erw eening cur 


* Nun Lack and bite, becauſe he was withheld; 


* Who, being ſuffer'd 5 with the bear's fell paw, 
* Hath clapp'd his tail between his legs, and cry'd: 
* And fuch a piece of ſervice will vou do, 


If you oppoſe yourſelves to match lord Warwick. 


*Cliſ. Hence, heap of wrath, foul indig-ited lump, 


* As crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape ! | 


* York, Nay, we ſhall heat you thoroughly anon. 
*. Cf, Take heed, leſt by your heat you burn yourſelves. 
* K. ler, Why, Warwick, hath thy knee forgot is 


bow !— 
* Old Saliſbury, —thame to thy ſilver hair, 
* Thou mad miſleader of thy brainſick ſon! — 
* What, wilt thou on thy death-bed play the en, 
* And ſeek for ſorrow with thy ſpectacles? 


8 
8 
£ 
8 


O 
* Why art thou old, and want'ſt experience? 


* That bows unto the grave with mickle age. 


* Sal. My lord, I have conſider'd with myfelc 


. Haſt thou not . orn allegiance unto me 7 
1 al, I hay e. 


. . 


& Pear bütiug Was anciently a royal fport. See Stowe's account of 


The one of them has Wanted his deſcription from the other. 
Hertz Y, 
5 Being ſuffer 4 to approzch to the bear's fell paw. Such may be th 


meaning. I am not however 885 bat the poet meant; being in a Rae « cl 
Y _ or pain. Maron 


+ 


KING.HENRY VI. 7 
* K, Hen. Canſt thou diſpenſe with heaven for ſuch an ouch? 
* Fal. It is great fin, to ſwear unto a ſin; 


* Bat greater uin, to keep a ſinful oath. 
* Who can be bound by any folemn vow. 
* To do a murderous dee ed, to rob a man, 


* 0 force a ſpotleſs virgin' 8 chaſtity TO 
* oO rate the orphan of his patrimony 


* To wrinz the widow from her cuſtom 0 


right; 


5 and! have no other reaſon op this 2 


* Put that he was bound by a ſolemn oath ? 

8 9. Mar. A ſubtle traitor needs no ſophiſter. 
T9 © te ts Call Buckingham, and bid him arm himſelf. 
© Tort, Cal Sucking bam, and all the friends thou haſt, 

© Fam reſold for death, or di gnuity. 

75 The first I warrant thee, if dreams prove true. 
ar. You were belt to go to + bod, an 8 dream 2g ain, 

To "So thee from net te: pelt of the held | 
Clif, lam reſolw“e d to bear a greater orm, 

Tha mn an“ thou Cat it CV nure ap we day 3 

And that I write upon thy burgonet, 8 

Might | but know thee by thy houſhold badge. 

Har. Now bye 1 ny father s badge, old Ne. 178 ereſt, 

The rampant bear chain'd to the ragged ſtaff, 

This day 1 Te wear 1 48 ft my burgonet, 

(As on a mountain top tne ceda ir ſhows, 

That keeps his leaves in ſpite of any ſtorm,) 

Even to atright thee with the view thereof. 

Clif, And from thy burgonet I'll rend thy bear, 

And. tread it under foot with all contempt, 

© Defpight the bearward that protects the bear. 
© 7. Cf, And ſo to arms, victorious father, 

To quell „ „ and their complices. 0 

Nich. File! charity, for name! ſpeak 10t in ſpite, 

For you ſhall fup with k. Fe /u Chriſt EE it, 


CT LHR Foul lig matick, that's more than thou 


— 


1 — gonet J Is a Helmet | JoxN$0N, 


| A Pigmatick | is one ON 5 BEM nature has (et a EP of deforncity, 2 
t gma. 87 „EVENS. 
Thia 


N 


2 


by 
| 
- 7 
5 


4 
15 
1 
is 
* 
. 
0 
13 
* 
* 


— — — <a 


* 


1 * . 
* * 


Eren of the bonny beaſt he lov'd ſo well, 
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* Rich. Ibn not in heaven, you'll ſurely ſup in hell. 


[Exveunt e dei (il thy, ; 1 | 
Saint Albans, © „ 


Alarms; ; Excurfus. Enter WARWICK, 


Var. Chittord of Cumberland, 'tis Warwick alle! 
And if thou doſt not hide thee From the bear, 

Now, — when the angry Ne A ſounds alarm, | N 
And dead men's crics do fill the empty air, E 
Clifford, I ſay, come forth and fight with me! 
Proud northern lord, Clifford of Cumbe clan, En E 
Warwick is hoarſe with calling thee to arins, 


$3 7 9. 
Fo nter * OTKs 


ow now, my 5 Ie lord? w that, all a- fat? 
J urb. The deadly-handed Clifford flew my flced ; 

© But march to match I have encounter'd him, 

And made a prey for carrion kites and crows 


Enter CL1FFORD, 


Mar. Of one or both of us the time is come, 
Yirk, Hold, Warw Lick, ſeek the out ſome other chace, 
For I myſe}f3 muſt hunt this deer to death. 


Har. Then, nobly, Vork; tis lor a crown thou ſto girl, = 


s As T intend, Clifford, to th rive to day, 
It, grieves my foul to leave tee dad, 


he ARWICH 
vu pauſe : 


77 


F « Clif What ſeek thou in me, York ? 75 def 


This certainly is the meaning here A fig matich originally and proper'y 
fgnified a perſon who has been branded with a hot Roß f for ſomeè crim 
See Bullokar's Eugliſb E x57 ler, 1616, MALONE.- - 

3 This patlage Will re: mind the claihcal reader or oY lles? conduct 
the 22d 11 ad, V. 201 W nere he expreſſes his 


ſhould fall by no other hand than his owns 87 


I-13 
determination that Hecker 
SEN ENS | 


KING HENRY VI. 8 1 


J. Wich thy brave hearing ſhould I be in love, 
« But that et! u. Art 510 faſt mine CACINY's | 
« Clif. Nor ſhould thy proweſs want praiſe and eſteem, 


© But that tis own ignobly, and in treaſon. 
: Fork, So let it help me now againft thy ſword, 
«As I in juſtice and true right expreſs it! 
. Clif My fil and bo: iy on the action both! 
„rt. A dreadful !. ay !\i—adcretis g's aptly, 
| i 7 hey fight „ 4; 2 Clifford allt. 


; 7 ; . 
Þ La 2 CDA He LES QGEMVOFVES? 


1} iE' * > 
# / 2 Erie 1 71 | \'7. S 7 1 ts to TY 
Gr., Thus Wal hat 1 given thee Peace, for thou art ſtill. 
. Pe: e rl hz Cry! Ha: wen ; Fit e th V 311-8 23 7 
race \\ Ital az 8 101, 418801 23 1; 1 4 13 * all * 41% £ 9 


1 * 79 1 
= Py" FEES) a 4 _ 
E * 5 7 1 728. V © 11101 I} 


TO 6 5 7. A 61 br 2 A ; 1 a : 7 
"4 = 4A * 4 *. — 1 * * * * LY F 
V. Ci. Shame and confuſiom! all is on the rout ; 
Ss; * % Tm 5 z ® "Bas * { 1 $2: F© 1 
* 1 „4 * Mi 1 > © * 2 1 FR" 4 1 N * _— ” iv 3 x 45 
Kea! frames diterdei g 0 Hordes vv OWNS 


5 e it ſfould guard, War, thou fon of hell, 
* Whom angry heavens do make ther migider, 
* Throw in he froze boſoms of our part 

* Hot coals of ven Mentee Let no Didier r 
* He, that is 2 75 dedicate to War, ; 
*. Hath no ſelt love; nor he, that loves hi helf, 
Hath not eſſentially, but by circumflance, 


20 


* The. 


+ A dread! "ul Waser; a tremendous fake, 


1 4 5 180 


Jon * SN. 
5 Ss author, in making 


Clitrord a by the hand of Yo th, hos de e parte 
fr:m the truth of hiſtory; a practiee nc Uncommon to hien When he does 
his u moſt to make his characters on gg ape. This circumi{tance hows 
ever ſerves to prepare the re eager or ſpectator for the vengeance afterwards 
tak en by (Hao: a's ; fon on * 1k and Rutland. 

is tlie beginning of the thi: 9 1 this biſtorical 
nis Cccurrence, and there repre ſepts Cliftord's 


} * 82 
geath 48 $4 a a]! Y HR. 4p. eU 


„Lord Clit ſtord and lord Stafford all 357 os | 
1 Charg'd our maln battle's front; and breaking in, 
“% Were b y. the words of common ſoldiers lain.“ PERCY. 
For this incon ſilte! ney tae elder poet muſt aniwer; for eee lines are in 
ve True tragedie of Richard Duke of York, &c. on which, as I conceive, 
| hird part of King Terry FT. as founded. e 
us phraie is ſcripturel. So, in the 140th Plalmn: “ Lok bit burns 


1 2 
: 1e x 7. 9 
e 644 Ma theni. "Soy „EV ENS. 


= 2 — 


— ye - — 4 —_—_ Ae Ge toe 
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* The name of valour.— O, let the vile world end, 
| [ſeeing his tall father, 

* And the premiſed flames ” of the laſt day 
* Knit carth and heaven together! 
* Now let the general trumpet blow his blast, 
7 Particularities and petty ſounds | 
8 * To ceaſe 18 —Waft thou ordain'd, dear father, 
To lofe thy youth in peace, and to atchteve? 
The ſilver livery of adviſed age ;* _ 
And, in thy reverence,3 and thy chair-days, thus 
To die in ruffian battle? Even at this ſi Zh. t, 
My heart is turn'd to ſtone: and, while 115 mine 
It ſhall be flo: ny. York not our old: men ſpares ; 
No mere will 1 their babes: tears v irginal 
Shall he to me even as the dew to fire; 

And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaims, 
al to my flaming wrath be oil and flax. 
Henceforth, I will r not have to do with pity : 
Meet Ian infant of the houſe of Vork, 


227 


Into as many gobbets will I cut it, 
As wild Medea young Abſyrtus did :4 
In cruelty will I ſeek out my fame. 


6 Come, thou new ruin of old Clifford” s houſe ; 


[Taking up the 1 


6 As did Fneas old Anchiſes bear, 


6 
— 


7 Promiſu, for ſent be fore" their time. The ſ-nſe is, let the flames 


reſerved for the laſt day be ſent now. WABZBURTON. 
5 To ceaſe 1] Is s to flop „a verb active. SrEEVENSs. 
Me} to atchieve——} Is, to obtain. Jon NsON. 
2 Adi ed is wiſe, experienced. M ALONE. . 
Ade d is cautibus, confiderates 80 be fore in this play: 
6% And bid me be ad ſed how 1 tread.' STEEVENS. 
In that period of life which is entitled to the reverence of others, OE 


author has uſed the word in the ſame manner in As you like it, Where n 


younger b-other ſavs to the elde r, (ſpeaking of their W 8559 be thou: : 
indeed nearer to his rewerexce.”? MALON RE. 


4 When Medea fi.d with Jaſon from Golchos, {ke murd»red her brother 


4a 


Abſyrtus, ard cut his body into ſeveral 2 8. that her father might be 


prevented for ſome time from purfuing d her. Sce Ovid. Triſt. Lib. III. 


El. 9. Makloxx. 


FILE 


„& %  % 
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So bear I tnce upon my manly ſhoulders; 

* But then Fencas bare a living load, 

* Nothing ſo heavy as theſe woes of n mine. ( Exite 


Enter RICHARD pride Nr and SOMERSET bling. 
aud DOMERSET is killed, 


Rich. So, lie thou there; IGOR 


« For, underneath an alehouſe? paltry ſign, 
The Caſtle in ſaint Aran Somerſet 


Hath made the wizard T in his death. 5— 
* Sword, held thy temper ; heart, be wr che ſtill: 
* Priefts pray for enemies, but princes kill. JErit. 


Alarums. Kier fn, Enter King H NRY, We en MARG A- 


RET, and others, retreatinge 


« 2. Mar, Away, my lord, you are ſlow; for ſhame, 
away! 


* K. Hen. Can we outrun the benen! good Margaret 


ſtay. 
*. Mor. What are you made of? you 1 nor fight, nor 


* 0 is it manhood, wiſdom, and defence, 
Jo give the enemy way; and to ſecure us 
* By what we can, which can no more but fly. 
Alarim afar ,. 
* If you be ta'en, we then ſhould ſee the bottom 
* Of all our fortunes : bur if we haply ſcape, 
* (As well we may, if not through your 1 neglect,) 
* We ſhall to London get; where you a : Joy 'd; 
And where this breach, now in our fortunes made, 
May readily be ftopp' d. 


The particle r in the ſecond line ſeems to Le uſed without any 


very apparent inference, We might read: 
Fall'n underneath an alc auſe e ien, &C, 


Vet the alteration is not neceſlary; for the 914 reading 1 is ſen.» though. 
obſcure, Joux sox, 


Enter 


n 2 b - 
A  —— * 2 8 * _ 


© ns Af 4 


TIE” Foods Hts 


WWP 


— 


PW 


IIS. in. ts. — ů —— — 


* * "0 VE * 


* 


* Repairs him with occaſion ? this happy day 
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Enter Jung Cu. IF FORD. 


* 7. Clif. But that my heart's on future miſchief ſet, 
I would ſpeak blaſphemy ere bid you fly ; 

But fly you maſt; uncurable diſcomitt 

Reigus in the hearts of all our preſent parts.“ 

Away, for your relief! and we will hve 

Jo ſee their day, and 980 our fortune gire: - 


Away, my lord, aw W [Exe 


SCENE II 
Ficlds near Saint Albans, 


Ala grum. Retreat, Flouriſhg then enter York, RICH ati 
- PLANTAGEN ET, Warwick, aud v9, ldiers, auiih driam i; 
Colours ts | | 


York, Of Sali bury, who can report of him; 
That winter lion, who, 1n rage, forgets | 
Aged contuſions and all bruſh of time 57 

* And, like a gallant in the brow of youth, s 


\ 
5 Should we not read ? party. TYRWHIT Ts 
The tex 5 is undoub tedly right, 3o, be fore: 
„Throw in the frozen boſom s of our part 
„ Hot coals of vengeance.” | 
I have met with part for party in other books of that time. M ALONE 
A hundred inſtances might be brought in proof that part a ng party ele 
V nonymouſly ufd. But that is not the prefent qugſtion. Mr. Tyrwhitt 
car (like c every other accuſtomed to harmony ef verſifica: lon) muſt nat: 


.aily have been Nestes by the leonine gipgle of hearts and parts, wit 


not found in any one cf the paſſages produced by Mr, Matone in defence ot 
the preſent reading.  STEEVENS. 


7 eons bruth of time 54 Read bruiſe of time. Wan BURTON. 


The Srufp of time, is the gradual detrition of time. The old reading [ 
ſuppoſe to be the tiue one. STEEVENS. 


he brow * of | yoitth is an expreſſion nat very eaſily explaiticed; I rec 


the blau o ef youth; the bloſſom, the ſpring. Tor SON « 


The brow of youth is the bright 04 youth; as the drew of. a hilt 18. “ 


ſummit. STEEVENS. 


* 
* 


Is not itſelf, nor have we won one foot, 


6: Per 


* Na! 


dfending him til! 


Writer. MATLO 


2 have hot ſaid a wi about ca! 


lines. He has, 5 Pere as 925 ſon 
| propriety, by lome I1C5S tollowing 


KING HENRY VI. 


* It Saliſbury be loſt. 

Nich. My noble father, 
Three times to-day I holp him to his horſe, 
Thi 75 times beſtrid him,“ thrice ] led him off, 

ded him from any further act: 


8 Burk a ill, where danger was, ſtill there I met him; 
Þ 


And like rich h. angings im a homely houſe, 


: 80 was his will in his old feeble body. 
* But, noble as he is, look where he comes. 


SE REES 3 
Enter SALISBURY 


* 


: Sat. Now, by my ſword, wer 


1 
« By the maſs, ſo did we all. —I thank you, 1 


- God Knows, how long 11 9 1 tt 8 tive: 
CY 4 . 
4 Fa, 1 NY 5 5 1 CES 1 £2 70 "» { : 4 ti vx 
8 And IT Is LU) Pleas Yi Hi! 1 15 h: it tur U times 10-42 * 
| \7 FI'VITICSD + * 5 
© You have detende leath, 


ended me from tinminent c 
} 
tcl) 


3 . . 
W. II, 10TaSs, Wemnave 0 S that WI JIG th 1 We have; 7 
* * f L. 5 . 
„ enough qu! toes Are. this fime 11 ied, 
KE Din Y wot 5 -i+ {1 oh Pom ry TY Hature 
218 ODPOtTES (3-0 4.0L 11 10. QUILT i.c4| ure,” 
1 | 7 3 : 7 1 ; * 
Jork. I know, our ſafety is to follo them; 


. 
A For, as 1 hear, the King is fled to London, 
Jo call a preſeat court of parlia 


1ment.? 


8 res times 1 ſ T bo 171 lep 

ai” 155 hte, THRES A AIM 1103 
, y 

he-recovered. JOHN'S: 

5 * rat Slab freh 

Or. this act of friendſhip, which Shakfſy ay 


1 5 1 

0 1 y 0 Pp In 
{ * 268 % «#65. 28 4 3 » * K's Aar 

othet PLICOS, NOCMENDON.1S-NA1”ue 1:32 the 0¹⁴ 0 128 che. reg ] 


* % 7 = = 5 I * » N CEE) b } . E = * C . ** * 
die er 0 P 4 5 3 and 143 INI duc 10 *J B re 18 15.4 — } | {1 po nümet Jud 2 
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ce ber re us Was con! truck ed Of toundatious laid 8 a preesdin 


5 12 5 . - « 11 

Boirig enemies. that are like! y lo don to rally and recover themſelves 
7 o 0 : | 
Of this defeat; 


P Of air 112 0 r author's |: ingua, 3e 185 to renwites MAI ONE. 

5. he bee and queen left the it We only j 10 Its Vork entered, and 
ing a parlianeut. Where thend a0 en 

as We have f gos tat in the old pley-the kk 


KIT; 


A 8 * 1 . ”- 
ir this? — The fact is, 8 
kay, es he will call a parlament,“ bat bur author has om tted the 


re as 1! ne. Gthitr pics, ta; en into an im- 
others deienting hs original. 
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ad, ſteidlug over him, 


mot a dec ive proof 
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Let us purſue him, ere the writs go forth. 
What ſays lord Warwick? ſhall we after them? 
Mar. After them! nay, before them, if we can. 
5 Now by my faith, lords, twas a glorious day: 
Saint Albans? battle, won by famous York, 

Shall be eterniz'd in all age to come, — 


Sound, drums and trumpets ;—and to London all: 


And more ſuch days as theſe to us befall! 


[ E Xetlity | 


- . a 2 2 — EVI LEE . 
IF r r ee aan 7 — 2 a 
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III. 


ING HENRY 
PART 


K. 


rm 


— — — nid Ye 


Iu ALERT 


* " * r : < =. abt — rel 20 ” — * EPI 
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% * The action of f this play (which was at firit printed under this title, 
The fie Tra, gedy of Richard duke of York, and tho good X ng FRAY the 
Sixth; or, The Second Part of the Contention of York ana Lancaſter) opens 


juſt after the firſt battle at Saint Albans, [May 23, 1455, ] wherein the 


York fa gion carried. the day ; 2 and cloſes with the murder. of king 
Henry VI. and the birth of prince Edward, afterwards king Edward V. 


November 4, 1477, 80 that this hiſtory takes 1a the tpace of full ſix- 


teen years. TREvEA Lp. | 
J have never ſ-en the quarto copy of the Second part of TRR WUOIE 
ConTgeNTION, Kc. printed by Valentine Simires for Thomas Millington, 
1600; but the copy printed by W. W. for Thomas Millington, 1600, is 
now before me; and it is not preciſely the ſame with that deſcribed by 
Mr. Pope and br. T heobald, nor does the undaced edition (printed in fact, 


in 1619) correſpond with their deſcription. The title of the piece printed 


in 1600, by W. W. is as follows: The true Trag redlie of Richarde Duke of 


2 Forks % and. e death ef god King Henrie the Sixt; With the wvhole conten- 

ion be eocen Ihe 120) boufes Lancaſter and Yorke: as it wvas ſundry times acted 
by tbe Ri gt Hirourabie the Earle of Pembrooke his Servants. Printed 
at ale, by V. V. for Thomas Millington, and are to be fold at His ſhop pe 
Inder St. Peter's Church in Corneꝛvall, 1000. On this piece Shakf Nees 
25 5 in 1591 formed the drm before us. MaLONE. | 

The preſent hiſtorical drama was altered by Crowne, and brought on 
the ſtag* in the year. 1680, under the title of The Miſeries of Civil Jar, 


| dan the ws of Shakſpeare could have been little read at that period 


tor Crowne, in his prologue, declares the play to be entirely his OWN com- 
poi1t On: 

4% For by his feeble ſkill tis built alone, 

« The divine Shakſpeare did not lay one ſtone." 


whereas the very firſt ſcenc 1s that of Jack Cade copied almoſt verbatim | 


from the ſecond part of K. Henry VI. 5 tevera! ! others from this thire 
part, With as > little varlation. STEEVEN | 
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Earl Pembroke, 
Lord IHinſtings, 


Web e e 


Sir John Mortimer, 


wu 
i 
KF 


PrRSONS REPRESENTED, 


King L 180 the Sixth: 

Edward, Privce of Wales, 1 fr; 
Lewis XI. King of France. 

D. Ke of Somertet, Dede 9 Exeter. 22775 

Oxford. Earl e. 2070 Lords on King 
, Weſtmoreland, L£Z:rd Clifford. e E fide, 
Richard Plantagenet, Due of Vork. 


Edu ard, Earl of March, of ierwards King ? 
Edward IV. 


Ed mund, Earl of Rutland, his ſons, 
George, nfteravards Duke of Clarence, 8 3 ö 
Richard, «fterwards Dube of Glocelier, | 


Dube of Norfolk 
| Marquis of Montague, e 


+ he Date of Yode's b. 


Earl of Warwick, 


JJ» iS 


Sir Hu gh Mor ti imer, 1 auc ler = te Dike f York, 


Henry, Ear! of Richmond, @ Youth, 
Lord Rivers, brother to tas Grey, vir Willam "RIO 


Sir John Montgomery. Sir John Somerville. Tutor 79 
Rutland, Mayor of York, Lieutenant of the Tower, 4 
Nebleman, Teo Keepers, A Hunt/man, A fon that has 
billed his father. A Joiner that has Rilled his 2 85 


2. G) HeeM Ma r gar et. 


Lady Grey, after ed queen to Edward IV. 


, Bona, 4 fer to ee F rench 750. 


RY 2 and 9 5 Aalen n, on King Henty: and King 
Y Edward, Me eJengers, Ty; EE 


8 C E. N E. during bart of the third a, in France; ; during all the 
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KING HENRY VI. 


ACTI Seti t. 


London. 7%e Parliament - Hue. 


| _— !! ßß“ßß—ũͥò . TL; 5 
D;ums. Some Soldiers of York's part} break in. J hen, Enter 
1 8 VI 3 - * 0 N : 5 N 8 ' * BI, 
the The of YORK, E DWAR UDT, ICHARD, NORFOLK, 


— * 5 f . 4 + ; > ” of "& IE MN 140%; / - 97 Is N 8 

NI NTAGUE), W AR WICK, qu Oe, Te ee 3 47 

„ | | 
heir ROS, 

” s ' * * * Io „ | * ES , } 24 l 25 
[#4 4. 1 wonder, how he kin - eic a # * Ou7 au, 

HE 9 82 Sh „ ee ER Oe 5 K a 
Dot. While we purſu'd the horſemen of the neith, 


He lily ſtole away, and left his men: 

Whereat the great lord of Northumberland, 
Whoſe warlike ears could never brook retreat, 
* Cheer'd np the drooping army; and himſelf 


"ART | 


Lord Clifford, and lord Stafford, all a-bruc, 


* Charg'd our main battle's front, and, breaking in, 
W b h ' /ords of c _ ſoldiers {| 21; 
ere by the ſwords of common ſoldiers Hain. 


} 

+ 7 

3 _ 
* 8 


- 


5 | 
Edw, 


2 This play is only divided from the former for the convenience of 
exhibition; for the ſeries of action is continued without interruption, ner 
are any two ſcenes of any play more cloſely connec 
of this play with the. laſt of the former. JohN DN. | 
This is an _inadvertency in our author. The elder Ciiftford was lain 
by York, and his ſn lives to revenge his death. Nl. Macon 
Hr. Percy in a note on the preceding play, has pointed out the iacon- 
fiſt-ncy between this account, and the cepieſentation there, Clifford be 

killed on the ſtage by the duke of Vork, the prefent ſpeak r. S3ak 
_ Jpeare was led into this inconfiſtency by the author of the original plays: 
it 2naced there was but one author, for this circumſtance might lead us ta 
1 ſuſpect that the firſt and ſecond part of The Contention, & g. were not wiit 


ten by the ſame hand. However, this is not deciſive; for the author, 


ted than the lr ſt ene 
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whoever he was, might have been inadvertent, as we find Sake! 
undoubtediy was, MALoN E. | 
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4 


Lord Stafford's father. duke of Buekingham, 
« 15 „either lain, or wounded dangerous; . | 


155 'eit his bcaver with a downright blow; 'S 


Th at this is true, . behold his blood. 
3 Shoæbiug his 1 Eds favord, 
Tent. And, brother, he 'rC's the earl of Wiltſhire's blood, 
2 York, Joewng His. 
W hom 1 encounter 4 as the battles j join'd, 
Kich, Speak thou for me, and tell them 0 I did.“ 


[Throwing down the duke of Somerſet's head, 


* 7:4, Richard hath beſt deſerv'd of all my ſons.— 
W. hat, 1 is your grace dead, my lord of Somerſet? _ 
Any, Such hope have all the line of John of Gaunt! 
"Rich, Thus do I hope to ſhake king Henry's head, 
Wear, And ſo do I, Victorious prince of York, 
Before I ſee thee ſeated in that thrones = 
Which now the houſe of Lancaſter uſurps, 


_ ] vow by heaven, theſe eyes ſhall never cloſe, 


This 1 is the palace of the fearful King, 
And this ne regal feat : poſſeſs it, Vork; 


For this is thine, and not Ki. ng Henry's beirs'. 


York, Aſſiſt me then, ſweet Warwick, and I will; 


; , For hither we have broken in by 8 


Nerf, We'll all affift you; he, that _ ſhall die. 8 
York, Thanks gentle Norfolk. Stay by me, my 
5 bd | 
F And, ſoldiers, ſtay, and lodge by me : this night. 
War. And, when the king comes, offer him no violence, 


« Unleſs he ſeek t to thruſt you out by force. [7 py retire. 


* York, 


4 + Here, 28 Mr. Elderton of Saliſbury ; obſerved to me, is a groſs 


anachroniſm. At the time of the firſt battle of Saint Albans, at which 
Riehard is repreſented in the laſt ſcene of the preceding play to have | 

fought, he was, according to that gentleman's calculation, not one year 
old, having (as 1 ves) been born at Fotheringay caſtle, October 21, 

1454. Ar the time to which the third ſcene of the firſt act of this play 
is referred, he was, according to the ſame gentleman's computation, but 
ſix years old; and in the fifth act, in which Henry is repreſented as 
having been killed by him 1 in 2 the Tower, not more than fixteen and eich 


months. 
For this anachroniſm the author or authors of the old plays on which our 


port founded mel two ow of King Henry bs Sixth, are anſwerable. 
: | Maren. | 
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* York, The queen, this day, here holds her parliament ;. 
gut little thinks, we ſhall be of her council: b 
* Py words, or blows, here let us win our right. 
Fee. Arm'd as we are, let's ſtay within this houſe, 
4 ar. The bloody parliament ſhall this be call'd, 
. "Unleſs Plantagenet, duke of York, be king ; 
and baſhful Henry depos'd, whoſe cowardice 
Ilath made us by-words to our enemies. = 
url. Then leave me not, my lords; be reſolute; 
I mean to take poſſeſſion of my right 
far. Neither the king, nor he that loves him beſt, 
© ſhe proudeſt he that holds up Lancafter, | 
Dares itir a wing, if Warwick ſhake his bells. 
I'll plant Plantagenet, root him up who dares ;— 
 Reſoive thee, Richard ; claim the Engliſh crown, EE. 
; [Warwick lead: York to the throne, who ſeats himſelf. 


— 2 


x 
4 
4 
1 
IJ 
1 

15 
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* 


Flouriſo. Enter King HE NR, CL IFFORD, NorTH UM- 
BERLAND, WESTMORELAND, EXETER, and Others, 
with red roſes in their hats. 5 


KX. Hen. My lords, look where the ſturdy rebel ſits, 
Even in the chair of ſtate! belike, he means, 
(zback'd by the power of Warwick, that falſe peer,) 
I 'To aſpire unto the crown, and reign as king, — 
\ Earl of Northumberland, he flew thy father; 55 
And thine, lord Clifford; and you both have vow'd revenge 
On him, his ſons, his favourites, and his friends. | 
+ © North, If I be not, heavens, be reveng'd on me! 
Cf. The hope thereof makes Clifford mourn in ſteel. 
t. What, ſhall we ſuffer this? let's pluck him down: 
My heart for anger burns, I cannot brook it. 
K. Hen, Be patient, gentle earl of Weſtmoreland.. 
Clif, Patience is for poltroons, and ſuch as he: 
le durſt not fit there, had your father Jiv'd, 


My 
5 The alluſion is to falconry. The hawks had ſometimes little bells 


hung upon them, perhaps to da;e the birds; that is, to fright them from 
Tifiug, JounsoN, 3 | | 255 5 . 
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28 THIRD PART OF 
My gracious lord, here in the parliament 
Let us affail the farm ly of York, 
North. Well haſt thou ſpoken, coufin ; be it ſo. 
XK. Hen, Ah, know you nat, the city favours them, 
And they have troops of folder at their beck ? | 
Exe. But, when the duke is ſlain, they'll quickly fly. 7 
K. Hen, Tar be the thought of this from Henry s heatt, 
| To mike a ſhambles of the parliament houſe! 
| Coutin of Exeter, frowns, words, and threats, 
Shall be the war that Henry means to uſe— 
| 47 advance to tl. 6 dukes 
Thou fac 506 duke of Vork, deſcend my throne, 
And kneel for grace and mercy at my feet ; 


95 
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I am thy ſovereign. 
me Thou art deceiv'd, Lam thine, 
Hae For ſhame, come 1 he made thee duke 4 


Vork. 


Jr. Twas my inheritance, as the earldom was.“ 
Exe. Thy father was a traitor to the crown. 
Maar. Fxr ter, thou art a traitor to the crown, | 4 
* flowing this uſurping Henry, . 2 
Clif. hom f.ould he fellow, but bis natural king ? 
Maur. True, Clifford; and that” 8 Richarg, duke of Yor, 
K. Hen. And ſhall If iand, and thou fit in my thronec? 
* 7;þ. It muſt and ſhall be fo. Content thy ſelf. 
Mar. Be duke of Lancaſter, let him be king. 

3 A. He is both king and duke of Lancafter : 

And that the lord of Weſtmoreland mall maintain, | 
Mar. And Wawick ſhall diſprove it. You forget, 
That we are thoſe, which chas'd you from the field, ( 

And flew 4 ur fathers, and with colours ſpread © 

March'd through the city to the palace gates. 

«* North. Yes, Warwick, ] remember it to my grief; = 

Aud, by his foul, tl. ou and thy houſe {hall rue it. ls . 

e.. 
6 York m* ans, 1 fappoſe, that the hos of York \ was his inheri- | # 
| tance from his father, as the earldom of March was his inheritance from - 
| his mother, Anne Mortimer, the wife of the ear! of Cambridge ;- and by 
naming the earldom, he covertly aſſerts his right to the crown; for his 


title to the crowp was not as duke of Lork, but earl of March. 
| MALONE «+ 
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x Wh Plantagenet. of thee, and theſe thy "RY 
Thy kinſmen, and thy friends, I'll have more lives, 
Than drops of blood were in my father's veins. 
© Clif. Urgeit no more; leſt that, inſtead of words, 
ſend thee, Warwick, fach a meſſenger, 
As ſhall revenge his death, before I ſtir. 
ar. Poor Clifford! how I ſcorn his worthleſs threats! ? 
York, Will you, we ſhow our title to the crown ? 
If not, our ſwords ſhall plead it in the field. | 
K. Hen, What title haſt thou, traitor, to the crown? 


1 


Thy father was, as thou art, duke of York ; «7 


Thy grandfather, Roger Mortimer, earl of March; 


Jam the ſon of Henry the fifth,“ 
Who made the Dauphin and the French to ſtoo Op, 
And ſeiz d upon their towns and pron VINCES, 
War. Talk not of France, fith thou haſt loft it all. 
K. Hen, "The lord protector lot it, and not I; 


When I was crown'd, I was but nine months old,” 


Rich. You are old enou! gh now, and yet, methinkes, YOu: 
loſe: | „„ 


| Father, tear the crown from the uſurper' s head. 


Edæu. Sweet father, do 10; ſet it on your head. 1 

Mont. Good brother, ſto York, ] as thou lov'ſt and 
hor.our'it arms, oe: | 

Let's fight it out, and not ſtand cavilling thus. 

| Rich. Sound drums and trumpets, and the king will fly . 

Tori, Sons, peace! 

K. Hen. Pface thou! and give king Henry leave to 
ſpeak, | 

War. Plantagenet ſhall {peat fir hear him, lords 


5 This 19-2 Aude into which 855 ral ſpeare was led by the author of he | 


old play. The father of Richard duke of Vork wis carl of Cambridge, 
and was never duke of York, being beheaded in the life-time of his $4 0 


brother Edward duke of York, who fell in the battle of Agincourt, Tha 
folio, by an evident error of th e preſs, reads. NH). father. Ahe krae 


reading was furniſhed by the old Ny MaLON E. 


The military reputation of Henry the Fifth is the ſole eh 1 his 
ſon, The name of en the Fifch diſpe rſed the followers of Cade. 
JOHNSON. 
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And be you filent and attentive too, 
For he, that 1 interrupts him, ſhall not live. 
K. Hen, Think'ſt thou that I will leare my * 
tthrone, 
Wherein my grandſire, and my father, ſat? 
No : firſt ſhall war unpeople this my realm; 
: Ay, and their colours—often borne in France ; . 
And now in England, to our heart's great ſorrow, — 
Shall be my winding ſheet. —Why faint you, lords? 
My title's good, and better far than his. 
Mar. But prove it, Henry, and thou ſhall be king; 
K. Hen, Henry the fourth by conqueſt got the crown. 
Torf. Twas by rebellion againſt his king. 
K. Hen, Iknow not what to ſay; my title” $ Wenke. 
Tell me, may not a king adopt an heir! ? 
York, What then? 


X. Hen. An if he may, thera am I lawful king : 


7M For Richard, in the view of many lords, 


Refion'd the crown to Henry the fourth; 
WV hoſe heir my father was, and I am his. 
York, He roſe againſt him, being his ſovereign, 


And made him to reſign hiskrown perforce, 


Il ar, Suppoſe, my lords, he did it unconſtrain'd, 
Think you, 'twere prejudicial to his crown ? 9 
Exe. No; for he could not ſo reſign his crown, 


5 But that the next heir ſhould ſucceed and reign. 


K, Hen, Art thou againſt us, duke of Exeter ? 
ae. His is the right, and therefore pardon me. 
* York. Why whiſper you, my lords, and anſwer not? 
Exe, My conſcience tells me, he is lawful king. | 
K. Heu. All will revolt from me, and turn to bim. 
North, Plantagenet, for all the claim thou lay'ſt, 
1 hink not; that e ſhall be fo 9 


Var. 


9 The phraſe projudital to the crown, if it be right, muſt mean , detri- 


Mental to the general rights of hereditary royalty; but I rather tb. that 
the tranſcriber's eye caught crown from the line below, and that we 
mould read—frejudicial to his ſon, to bis next heir. Joungox. 


Dr, Percy obſerves on Dr. Johnſon's note, that fon could not have been 


the right word, as Richard the Second had no iſſue; and our author would 
hardly have died it ſimply for beir general. Prejudicial to the erewn, 3 
right, i, e. to the prerogative of the crowns STERVENS> | 


VU ts oo On) em — — 
1 3 RI 


RING HENRY: VI. 2517 
ar. Depos'd he ſhall be, 1 in deſpite of all. EO 
North. Thou art deceiv'd : *tis not thy fouthern power, 

« Of Eſſex, Norfolk, Suffolk, nor of Kent 
Which makes thee thus preſumptuous and proud. — 
Can ſet the duke up, in deſpite of me. | 
, King Heary, be thy title right or wrongs. 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence: 
May that ground gape, and ſwallow me alive, 
Where I ſhall kneel to him that ſlew my father! 
C K. Hen. © Clifford, how thy words revive my heart! 
Turk. Henry of Lancaſter, reſign thy crown: — 
What mutter you, or what conſpire 3 you, lords ? 
Mar. Do right unto this princely duke of Vork 
Or will fill the houſe with armed men, 
And, o'er the chair of ſtate, where now he ſits, 
Write up his title with uſurping blood. 
[ He flamps, and the ſoldiers ſhow emf Ver, 
CK, Hen. My lord of Warwick, hear but one word ;— 
« Let me, for this my life-time, reign as king. | 
York, Confirm the crown to me, and to mine heirs, 
And thou ſhalt reign in quiet while thou liv'ſt. 
K. Hen. I am content: Richard Plantagenet, 
Enjoy the kingdom after my deceaſe. 
_ Clif, What wrong is this unto the prince your ſon ? 
ar. What good is this to England, and himſelf? 
VF. Baſe, fearful, and deſpairing Henry! 
Clif. How haſt thou i injur'd both thyſelf and us? 
Le. I cannot ſtay to hear theſe articles, 5 
Norih, Nor I, | 
Cl Come, couſin, let us tell the queen theſe news. 
eſt. Farewell, faint-hearted and degenerate . 
Aa whoſe cold blood no ſpark of honour bides. 
North, Be thou a prey unto the houſe of York, 
And die in bands for this unmanly deed ! 
Clif, In dreadful war may'ſt thou be ov ercome! 
Or live in peace, abandon'd, and defpis'd! 
| | Exeunt NoxTHUMBERLAND, Ctirrons, and 
 WesSTMORELAND. 
2 1 ar. Tun this Way, 3 and reg chem not. 
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Exe. T hey ſeek revenge. and therefore will n not yield. 

K. Hen. Ah, Exeter! 

ar. Why ſhould you Sek; 1 my lord? 

Wa Hen, Not for myſelf, lord Warwick, but my ny 

Whom | unnaturally ſhall diſinherit. 

But, be it as it may: — I here entail 

The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever; 

 Conditionally, that here thou take an oath 

1 To ceaſe this civil war, and, whilſt I live, 

ji Js honour me as thy king and ſovereign ; 

Wo * And neither by treaſon, nor hoſtility, 

Io ſcek to put me down, and reign thyſelf. 

I 72” Ju This oath I millingly take, and will perform, 

«1 = 55 — from the throne, 

_| "ES V ar. Long live king Henry! Plantagenet embrace 
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| wawT 
York. Now York and Lancaſter are pegonell d. | 
: Exe. Acc: urs 4 be he, that ſeeks to make them foes! 
| 8 80 Senet. The lords come forward, 
« York. Farew vell, my gracious lord; I'll to my caltle,3 
War. And I'll keep London with my ſoldiers. 
Nor. And I to Norfolk, with my followers. 
145 aut. And I unto the fon. from whence I came. 
L* txcuant York, aud his ſons, WARWICK, 1 
| MoxnTAGUE, Soldiers, aud Attendants. 
* © Hen. And I. with 9 and loro, to the court. 


Enter Q een Mane ARET od FE Prince of Wales, | 


5 anger: 
5 Th Real aw ay.. 


£ Hen, Exeter, ſo will I. [Going 


2 They go away, not becauſe they doubt the juſtice of this determina- 
Von, but becauſe they have been conquered, and ſeek to be revenge. 
They are not influenced by principle, but paſſion, Joux So . 
3 Sandal Caſtle near Wakefield, in Yorkſhire, MALONI. 
1 l, © Nate discover. 97 1 EEVYENS. 12 


K. Hen: And long lire thou; and theſe why forward 


"Bus: Here comes the queen, whoſe looks bewray her = 
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* If you be king, why ſhould not I ſucceed ? 


| friends ſhould eſcape untaken or pndrowned ſuch, at leaſt, w-re his 


KING HEN RV. VI. 253 
0 2. Mar. Nay, go not from me; I will follow thee. 
K. Hen, Be patient, gentle queen, and 1 will ſtay. 
Mar. Who can be patient in ſuch extremes? 
* Ah "wretched man! would I had die a maid, 
* And never ſeen thee, never borne thee ſon, 
* Seeing thou haſt prov'd ſo unnatural a father! 
* Hath he deſery'd to loſe his birthright thus? | 
* Hadſt thou but lov'd him half fo vell as 7 | 
* Or felt that pain which I did for him nes; 5 
* Or nouriſh'd him, as I did with my blood; 
* Thou wouldit have left thy deareſt heart- blood there, 
* Rather than made that ſavage duke thine heir, 
* And diſinherited thine only ſon. 
* Prince, Father, you cannot difinherit me: 


K. Hen Pardon me, Margaret ;—parcon me, | Freet 
ſ on; | 
* The earl of Warwick, and the hike, enfore'd We. | 
* D. Mar. Knfore'd thee! art thou king, and wilt be 
8 G 
I ſhame to hear thee ſpeak, Ah, timorous wretch! 
Thou hait undone thy el thy ſon, and me; 
And given unto the houſe of York ſuch head, 
As thou ſhalt reign but by their ſufferance. 
o entail him and his heirs unto the een 
* What 1s it, but to make thy ſepulchre - 
* And creep into it far before thy time! ? 
* Warwick 1s chancellor, aud the lord of Calais: 
Stern Faulconbridge “ commands the narrow e "Bo 


1 


i. This queen? 8 mk” is founded on 1 poſition long received among 
Politicians, that the loſs of a king's power is ſoon followed by loſs of life. 
OHNSONg 
The wake here meant was Thomas Ne #74 baſtard ſon to the lord 
Faulcan abridge, ce man, ſays Hal, «© of no leiie corage then audacitie, 
who for his euel condicions was ſuch an apt perſon, that a more meter 
could not be choſen to ſet all the worlde in a broyle, aud to put the eſtate 
of che tealme on an yl DP d.“ He had been appointed by Warwick 
vice-admiral of the ſea, and had in charge o to kecp che paſſage between 
Dover and Calais, that none which either favoured king H-ary or his 
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 Theduke is made protector of the realm; ; 
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* Whoſe haughty ſpirit, winged with deſire, 


© And yet ſhalt thou be ſafe? * ſuch ſatety finds 


*The trembling lamb, environed with wolves, 
Had I been there, which am a filly woman, 


The ſoldiers ſhould have toſs'd me on their pikes, 
Before I would have granted to that act. 
* But thou preferr'ſt thy life before thine honour: 


And, ſeeing thou doſt, I here divorce myſelf, 


c Both from thy table, Henry, and thy bed, 
Until that act of parliament be repeal'd, 


Whereby my ſon is diſinherited. 
Ihe northern lords, that have forſworn thy colours, 
Will follow mine, if once they ſee them ſpread : 


And ſpread they ſhall be; to thy foul Ne 
© And utter ruin of the houſe of Vork. 


Thus do I leave thee :=Come, fon, let's away; 
Our army's ready; come, we'll after them. 


K. Hen, Stay, gentle Margaret, and hear me ſpeak. 

D. Mar. Thou "haſt ſpoke too much already; get thee 
gone.” 

K. Hen. Gentle ſon Edward, 900 wilt ſtay with me ? 

2. Mar. Ay, to be murder'd by his enemies. 

Prince. When I return with victory from the field, 


II ſee your grace: till then, I'II follow her. 


VÞ Mar. Come, ſon, away; we may not linger thus. Oy 
D [ Exeunt Queen MARGARET, and the Prince. 
# K. Hen. Poor queen! how love to me, and to her fon, 
«© Hath made her break out into terms of rage! 
© Reveng'd may ſhe be on that hateful duke; 


* Will 


inſtructions, with reſpect to the friends and favourers of King Edward, 
after the rupture between him and Warwick, On Warwick's death, he fel! 
into poverty, and robbed, both by ſea and land, as well friends as enemies. 
He once brought his ſhips up the Thames, ind with a conſiderable body 
of the men of Kent and Eſſex, made a ſpirited aſſault on the city, with «_ 
view to plunder and pillage, which was not repelled but after a ſharp 


conflict and the loſs of many lives; and, had it happened at a more critical 


period, might have been attended with fatal conſequences to Edward. 
After roving on the ſea ſome little time longer, he ventured to land at 


Southampton, where he was 1 and beheaded, | * Hall and Eclin;- 
. | RIF none. * 


| KING HENEAY: VE. 255 
s Will cot 3 my crown ;4 and, like an empty eagle, 
* ire on the fleſh of me, and of my ſon !5 
* The loſs of thoſe three lords torments my heart , 
* ]']] write unto them, and entreat them fair j— 52 
* Come, couſin, you ſhall be the meſſenger. 
M Exe, And 1, I hope, ſhall reconcile [oo all ¶ Exeunt;. 


8 E NE II. 
4 Reom i in Sandal Caftle, near Wakefield, in V orkſhire, 


Enter EDwaRD, RICHARD, and MonTAGUE, 


© Rich, Brother, though be youngeſt, give me Ear e. 
Edaæo. No, I can better play the orator. 
: Mont, But 1 have reaſons ſtrong and torciole, 


3 Read fs. 1 i. e. hover « over it, WarBURTONo 

Dr Warburton's alteration aims at a diſtinction without a Atrerenee, bock 
co and coaſt being ultimately derivations of the ſame original. EIENLETY. 

The word which Dr. Warburton would introduce, has been ſuppoſed to 
violate the metaphor z nor indeed is to coaſt uſed as a term of falconry in 
any of the books profeſſedly written on that ſubject. To coaſt is a ſea- 
faring expreſſion, and means to keep along ihore. We may, however, 


1 maintain the iategrity of the figure, by inſerting the word cote, wrich is 


| uſed in Hamlet, and in a ſenſe convenient enough on this occaſion: 
„We coted them on the way.“ 

55 To cote is to come up with, to mee to reach. 

Mr. Tollet therefore abforves: that Dr. Warburton's interpretation. may 


about any thing, STEEVENS. 


my crown.” MarLone. 


3 r + - 8 
So, 5 8 OE CL IN X „ 
N 78 — N 


his verſe, an4 written „ coſt me my crown.” STEEVENS. 
Jo tire is to faſten, to fix the talons, from the Freqen's tirer. 


To tire1s 15 Sock: 3 


left him! in a diſguſt, zune SON, 


be right, as Holinſhed often uſes the verb to coaſs, | i. e. to hover, or range 
4 i. e. will coſt me my crown; will induce on me the expence or loſs of 


Had this been our author's meaning, he would have otherwiſe formed | 


Jonxsonx . 


That is, of Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Clifford who had : 


Tuer 
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236 THIRD PART. OF 
| Enter YORK, 
C York. Why, how now, ſons, and brother,” at a rife? 


Edo. No quarrel, but a flight contention, 

| York. About what? | | 

Rich. About that which concerns your orace, and us; 
© 'The crown of England, father, which 1s yours, 

*« York, Mine, boy? not till king Henry be dead, 

* Rich, "Your right depen''s not on his life, or death. 

* Edw, Now you arc heir, therefore enjoy it now: 


* By giving the houſe of Lancaſter leave to breathe, 
— M It will outrun you, tither, in the end, 


© York, I took an oath, that he ſhould quietly reign. 
* Edw. But, for a kingdom, any oath may be broken: 


© Fd break a thouſand oaths, to reign one year. 


Rich. No; God forbid, your grace ſhould be forſwor: 


=; Tor. 1 ſhall be, if J claim by open war. 


« Rich, [ll prove the contrary, if you ll . me ſpea * 
55 2˙ urk, Thou canſt not, ſon; it 18 impoſſible. 


8 | R.. f. 


. -ſens, and prother;3.1 I believe we ſhould read coin Inſtead of 


: brother; unleſs b-cher be uſed. by Shakſpeare as a term expreſſive of 


endearment, or becauſe they embarked, like brothers, in one cauics 
Montague was only coufin to York, and in the quarto he is ſo called. 


. e uſes the expreſſion, brother cf the War, in King Lear. 


SrEEVExNS 
1. ſhould be 8 725 and broth ers my Herr, and brothers to each other, 
JokNson, 
Frothir is right, In ic” two ſucceeding pages York calls Montague 
brother, This may be in reſpect to their being brothers of the WAY, as Mr, 


Steevens obſerves, or of the ſame cour:cil as in Xing Henry VIII. who 
ſays to Cranmer, «© You are bother of us.” Montague was brother to 
Warwick; War wick? s daughter was married to a ſon of Vork: therefore 


Vork and Montag de were brothers; But as this alliance did not take place 
during the life of York, I embrace' Mr. Steevens's interpretation rather 
than ſuppoſe that Shakſpeare made a miſtake about the dime of the 1 mar- 


| riage. 101.1 ET, 


| The third folio reads as Dr: Jobaf, n i But as Vork again ig 
th's ſcene addreſſes Montague by the title of bretber, and Montague uſes 
the ſame to Yo! k, Dr. Jon non $ conje cure cannot be right. Shak peas? 


| mas vt oe them to be ee! in- law. ALON E. 
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In them | tr: un; 


0 Intend! here to beſt2; go y ou in 1 your caltle: x 


KING HENRY VI. 257 


© Nich. An oath is of no moment, being not took 
gefore a true and lawful magiſtrate, 


hat hath authority over him that ſwears : 


Henry had none, but did uſurp the place; 
hen, ſeeing *twas he that wade you to Qepoſe, 
« Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivilous. 
Therefore, to arms. * And, father, do but think, 
[low ſweet a thing it is to wear a crown; 
Within whoſe cifcuit is Elyſium, 
And all that poets feign of bliſs and joy. 
. hy do we linger thus? I cannot reſt; 
mil the white role, that I wear, be dy 15 7 
* Eren in the Jukewarm blood of Henry's heart, 
4 Yorks Richard, enough; I will be KING or die.— 
Prother, thou ſhalt to Lond {on preſently, 
© And whet on Warwick to this ent * ire. — 
Thou, Richard, ſhalt unto-the duke of Nerioik, 
And tell him Pri ty of our intent. 
Lou, Kiward, fall unto my lord "x © ; 
With w hom the Kentiſhmen LH willingly riſe: : 
1 5 they are ſoldiers, 
Witty, co orten ſiberal, ful of ſpirit, 
No bile you are thus employ'd, wh: - reſteth more, 
but that J feek occ ion how to riſe ; 
And yet the king not privy to my drift; 
c Nor any of ihe kouſe of Lancafe 8 


«to. 
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| "Eater a Neſter ger. 


0 Bot, ſtay; What news? Why com' 't thou i 1n ſuch voſt ? 
| © Me, Abe queen, with all the northern carls and lords, 3 


She 


5 The ob gation op an ex is here eluded by very defoic able fophitty, | 
A Ewful m1; giſtra: e a one has the power to exact an oath, but the oath 


derives no pant of its force from the magiſtrate. The plea again the obli- 
gation of an oath obliging to maintain a uſurper, taken from the unlaw- 


ahne {s of the oath itlelf in the foregoing play, was rational and juſt, 


Jon ns0N, 


9 I know. not "who ther the author intended any moral in?ruQion, but 


he thac reads this has a ſtriking admonition againſt that precipitancy by 
nich men often uſe unlawful means to do tha 2t which a little delay would 
| put 
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i THIRD PART-OF 
She is hard by with twenty thouſand men; 


* And therefore fortify your hold, my lord. 


* York, Ay, with my iword. What! think thou, that 
85 we fear them ?— 


c + Edward and Richard, vou Mall gay with me; 


e My brother NR mall poſt to London: 2 . 
Let 
St ls in their power. Had York aid but a few moments, He had 
ſaved his caufe from the ſtain of perjury. Jounsov., 

It will be no mere thai: ports to York, if we recollect that tl his ſcene, 


ſo far as reſpects the oath, aud bis re ſolut on to break it, proceeds entirely 
rom our author's de Neither the Earl of March nor Richard woes 


then at Sandal; the latter being likewiſe a mere child, barely turned of eight 
_ Years old. His appearance, therefore, and actions in this, and, atleaſt, the 


two firſt acts of the following play, are totaily unſupported by hiſtory ang 
-trath, 


It may be lkewife obſerved that the Queen was not actually prefent 26 


tis battſe, not returning out of Scotland till ſome little time after, This 
inſurrection, which the Duke, not in breach of, but in ſtrict conformity 


with his oath to the King, and in diſcharge of his duty as prote&or of the 


realm, had marched from London to ſuppreſs, was headed by the Duke f 
_ Somerſet, t the earl of Northumberland, and the lord Nevil, who in direct 


violation of a mutual agreement, and before the day prefixed for the battle, 


fell ſuddenly upon the duke's army, made him and Sal: bury priſon- 
ers, and treated him in the manner here deſcribed, See Mbethamſtede. 
Saliſbury was next day killed at Pontefract by a baſtard ſon of the duke of 
Exeter, and beheaded, with York, Rutland, and others, after death. 
V. Myrceſter. Rir sor. Gs 
Ia Qfober 1460, when it was eftabliſhed in parliament that the duke of 
Vork ſhould ſucceed to the throne after Henry's death, the duke and his 
two ſons, the earl of March and the earl of Rutland, took an oath to do no 
act whatſoever that might e ſound to the abri cement of the natural! 'fe 
of King Henry the Sixth, or diminiſhing of his reign or dignity royal.” 
Having perſuaded the king to ſend for the queen and the princeof Wale 85 
(who were then in York) and finding that ſhe would not obey his requi- 
_ tion, he on the ſecond of December ſet out for his caſtle in Vorkſhire, 


with ſuch military power as he had; a meſſenger having been previouſly - 
diſpatched to the earl of March, to defire him to follow his father with all 


the forces he could procure, The duke arrived at Sandal caſtle on the 
ꝛath of December, and in a ſhort time his army amounted to five thouſand 
men. An anonymous Remarker, [the author of the preceding note, ] 
however, very confidently afl:rts, that * this ſcene, fo tar as reſpects : 
York's cath and his reſolution to break it, proceeds entirely from the author's 
Imagination,” His oath is on record; and what his : Cen was when n 

he marched from London at the head of a large body of men, and {ent the 
: w above Rated! to his fon, i it is not very difficult to conjecture; 
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* Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the reſt, 
* Whom we have left protectors of the king, 


With powerful policy ſtrengthen themſelves, 


* And truſt not ſimple Henry, nor his oaths. 


* Mont. Brother, I go; I'll win them, fear it „ 
* And thus molt hambly Ido take iny leave. (Ker. 


Enter Sir John aud Sir Hugh MORTIMER, 


York, Sir John, and Sir Hugh Morti mer, mine e uncles! 
© You are come to Sandal in a happy | hour; 
The army of the queen mean to beſiege us. | 
Sir Fobn. She ſhall not need, we'll meet her in the field, 
Hort. What, with five thouſand men ? 955 
Rich, Ay, with five hundred, father, for a nzed, 
A woman's general ; What ſhould we fear? 


[4 march afar off. 5 


Edu. I hear thele drums); ; Let' s ſet our men in order; ; 
* And iſſue forth, and bid them battle ſtraight. == 
* York, Five men to twenty though the odds be great, 

I doubt not, uncle, of our victor7. 

c Many a battle have I won in France, 
When as the enemy hath been ten to one; 
y * Why mould In not now have the like lucceſ- ? 


8 Exeunt. | 


SC E N E III. 
Plains near Sandal Caſtle, 


p Ts ons. E „ter R UTLAND, aud hs Tutor. 


u. Ah, whither ſhall I fly, to *ſrape their hands! 
Ah, tutor! look, where bloody © Cliff ord comes ! 


oy CLIFFORD, and Sele | 


ci Chaplain, away ! thy prieſthood ſaves thy life, 
5 tor the brat ot this ee galten 5 | 
Whoſe 


- 


2 A prieſt called Sir Robert Aſpall, Hall. Henry VI. fol. 99. R 17 tox. | 
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260 FC 
Whoſe father 3 ſlew my father, —he ſhall die. 
Tut. And I, my lord, will bear him company, 
Clif. Sol: Jiers, away with him. | 
Jul. Ah, Clifford | murder not this innocent child, 
« * Left thou be bated both of God and man. 
[ Exit, forced of by Soldiers, 
Clif. How now! is he dead already ? Or, is it fear, 
That makes him cloſe his eyes —I'II open them. 
* Rut, So looks the pent-up lion 4 o'er the wretch. 
That tre mbles under bis devouring paws: 
And ſo he walks, inſulting o'er his prey; 
And ſo he comes, to rend his limbs ey, =. 
Ah, gentle CI ftord, kill me with thy ſword, 
And not with ſoch gerne threat'ning lock. 
Sweet Clifford, hear me {peak before I die; 
I am too mean a ſubject 3 thy wraih, 
Be thou reveng'd on men, and let me live, | 
C/if, In vain thou ſpeak'ſt, poor boy; my Father's blood 
Hath ſtopp d the p aſſage where thy voids ſhoeld enter. 
Neut. I hen let my fath ier's blood open it again; 
He is a ran, and, Clifford, cope with him. 
- Clif, Had 1 thy brethren bere, their lives, a ad thine, 
Were not revenge ſufficient for me: 
No, if I digg'd vp thy forefarhers' graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
It could not flake mine ire, nor eaſe my heart. 
The ſight of any of the houſ- of York | 
Is as a fury to torment my foul; 
And till I root out their acouricd line, 
© And leave not one alive, I live in hell, 
Therefore: | [Livin 775 Baud. 
Nut. O, let me pray before I tak e my death: — 
10 thee I pray; ſweet Clifford, pity me! 
_ Clif. Such pity as my rapier's point affyrds, _ 
6 *. I never did thee harm; Why wilt thou ſlay me? 


5 Ci, 
21 le e. a father of which brat, namely the duke if Lek. 


* Tbat! is, The iow that hath been long confined without food, and i! 
let out to devour a man condemned. nen 
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C Thy father hatt. [is 
Rut. But 'twas ere I was born.“ 


n 
5 
RY 5 
. 
8 


® Left, in revenge thereof. —ſith God is juſt.— 


£7 


I hen let me die, for now thou haſt no cauſe, 
FREE Cf. No cauſe? 
>= Thy father flew my father; therefore die, 9 
7 Po [err rox abt hin, 
Fut. Dii faciant, laudis ſumma fit iſta tu J [ Dies. 
= Clif, Plantagenet! I come, Plantagenet! re Be 
And this thy ſon's blood, cleaving to my blade, 
Shall ruſt upon my weapon, till thy blood, | 
= Congeal'd with this, do make me wipe off both, Exil. 
Nr IV. 6 
. The. fame. | Y 
; | | Alarum, Enter XY ORE. + | Wo 
; © York, The army of the queen hath got the field: 
My uncles both are ſlain in reſcuing me; “ 
And all my followers to the eager foe 
urn back, and fly, like ſhips before the wind, 
Or lambs purlu'd by hanger-ſtarved wolves. 
My ſons— God knows, what hath bechanced them: 
But this [ know, —they have demean'd themſelves 
Like men born to renown, by life, or death, 
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Rutland is under a miſtake, The battle of St. Aiban's, in which old 
Clifford was flain, happened in 1455; that of Wakefield in 1460. He 
= 2ppcars to have been at this time above ſeventeen years old. RITSON. 
RR The author of the original play appears to have been as incorre & in his 
; enror ology as Shakſpeare. Rutiand was born, I believe, in 1443; 
according to Hall in 1448; and Clifford's father was killed at the battle of 
St. Albans, in 14.55. Conſequently Rutland was then at leaſt ſeven years 
old; more probably twelve. The lame obſervation has been made by an 
anonymous writer, Maron, _ VV 
L wo Theſe were two baſtard uncles by the mother's fide, Sir John and Sir 

» Hugh Mortimer. See Grafton's Chronicle, p. 649, PRT. 
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Three times did Richard make a lane to me; 

And thrice cry d, Courage, father ! fight it out! 

And full as oft came Edward to my tide, 

With purple faulchion, painted to the hilt 

In blood of thoſe that had encounter'd him: 
And when the hardieſt warriors did retire, 

Richard cry'd Charge. and give u foot of grund“ : 

And cry'd—4 crown, or elſe & gloricus tomb « 1 

A ſeepter, or an earthly ſepulchre ! | 

With this, we charg'd again : but, out, alas! 

We bodg'd again; as I have ſcen a ſwan 

With bootleſs labour ſwim againſt the tide, 

1 And ſpend her ſtrength with over- matching waves. 


[ A ſbort alarum within, 


Ab, bark! the fatal followers do purſue ; 

C And I am faint, and cannot fly their fury : 
And, were I ſtrong, I would not ſhun their fury: : 
en ſands arenumber'd, that make up my life ; 


Here muſt J ſay, , and here my lite muſt end. 


Bu 2 Manc ang, CLirrokD, NonTuvm Bet 
cnc LAND, and Soldiers. | 


= REY PRES Clifford rough Nonhomberland.— 


] dare your quenchleſs fury to more rage; 
© ] am your butt, and I abide your ſhot. 
North, Yield to our mercy, proud Plantagenet, 
_ Clif. Ay, to ſuch mercy, as his ruthleſs arm, 


Wich downright payment, ſhow'd unto my father, 
Now e hath tumbled from 8 as car, 


7.1 find 1 uſed be Naſhe in his A of Piece Penile 955, 1593, 


for Botebery. To bodge might therefore mean, (as to boteb does now! to do 
_ a thing imperfectly and aukwardly; and thence to fail or miſcarry in an at- 
tempt- Cole in his Latin Dictionary, 1679, renders—6c To borch orbun- 
_ gle, opus corrumpere, diſperdere. * F 


I ſuſpect, however, with Dr. Johnſon, that we ſhould read—We bu ag 
again. To budge” Cole renders, pedem referr e, to retreat; the preciſe 


ſenſe required here. MAL ONE. 
I believe that we bodg'd only means, we made bad or bungling zvork of | 
our * 10 ral. of A low e tailor 1 is often called a boteber. 


ST ITZVIXI. 


2 nd. 


KING HENRY VI. 
And made an evening at the noontide prick,® | 
” D — the phoenix, may bring forth 
4 © A bi.d t. at will revenge upon you all: | 
And, in that hope, I throw mine eyes to heaven, 
Scorning whate'er you can afflict me with, 
Why come you not? what! multitudes, and fear? 
© Clif. So cowards fight, when they can fly no further? 
So doves do peck the faulcon's piercing talons; | 
So deſperate thieves, all hopeleſs of their lives, 
Breathe out inveRtives gainſt the officers, 
| York. O, Clifford, but bethink thee once again, 

And in thy thought o'er-run my former time: 
And, if thou canſt for bluſhing, view this face; 
„And bite thy tongue, that ſlanders him with cowardice, 

Whoſe frown hath made thee faint and fly ere this. 
© Clif, I will not bandy with thee word for word; | 
But buckle with thee blows, twice two for one. [ Draws, 
© _ 9. Mar. Hold, valiant Clifford! for a thouſand cauſes, 
I would prolong a while the traitor's life ;— f 
WMrath makes him deaf: ſpeak thou, Northumberland. 
. Noh, Hold, Clifford; do not honour him ſo much, 
[eo prick thy finger, though to wound his heart: 
What valour were it, when a cur doth grin, 
For one to thruſt his hand between his teeth, 
When he might ſpurn him with his foot away? 
It is war's prize? to take all vantage EE 
And ten to one is no impeach of valour. 3 
_ [They lay hands on VoRk, who firuggles, 
Clif. Ay, ay, ſo ſtrives the woodcock, with the gin, 
North, So doth the coney ſtruggle in the net. 
. „„ 5 | [ York is taken priſmer. 


RT | | | Yorks 
93 . Or, noontide point on the dial. Jounson. 3 | 

0 9 It is war's prize Read —praiſe. WARBURTON. | 

150 I think the old reading right, which means, that all 'vantages are in 


Var lawful prize; that is, may be lawfully taken and uſed, Jounson. 
= To take all advantages, is rather to the diſcredit than to the praiſe of 
wy War, and therefore Warburton's amendment cannot be right; nor can I 
= approve of Johnſon's explanation zit appears to me that—it is war's 
bue, means merely that it is the eſtimation of people at war; the ſettled 
opinion. M. Magon, | 3 1 8 | 

3 | | 5 
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Vorl. So triumph thieves upon their conquer'd booty; 
So true men yield, with robbers ſo o'er-match'd, 2 
North, What would your grace have done unto him | 0 
V 3 
Ws" Mar, Brave warriors, Clifford, and Northumber- 
6 
Come make him ſtand upon this molehill here ; 
© That raught3at mountains with out- ſtretched arms, 
Yet parted but the ſhadow with his hand, — 
* What! was it you that would be England's King | 1 
| Was't you that revelFd in our patliament, 
18 And made a preachment of your high deſcent ? 
he Where are your meſs of ſons, to back you now? 
The wanton Edward, and the luſty George ? 
© And where's that valiant crook-back prodigy, 


Dicky your boy, that, with his grumbling voice, 
Was wont to-cheer his dad in mutinies ? 


Or, with the reſt, where is your darling Rutland? 
Look, York; J ſtain'd this napkin ? with the blood 


That valiant Clifford, with his rapier's point, 1 
Made iſſue from the boſom of the boy: T 
And, it thine e es can w ater for his death, 15 

I give thee this to dry thy checks withal. : 

Alas, poor Vork! but that I hate thee ene 3 

I ſhould lament thy miſerable ſtate, J 
I pr'y thee, grieve, to make me merry, Vork; = 
Stamp, rave, and fret, that I may ſing and dane 5 5 N 
What, hath thy fiery heart ſo parch'd thine entrails, . 


That not a tear can fall for Kutland's death ? 
* Why art thou patient, man? thou ſhouldſt be mad 
* And I, to make thee mad, do mock thee thus. 
Thou would' it be fee d, I ſee, to make me ſport ; 
Vork cannot ſpeak, unleſs he wear a crown. — 
A Crown wr York: ;—and, lords, bow low to him,— 


_ Hob 
2 A true man Las been already explained to be an honeſt man, 4 
eppoſed to a thief, MaLone, 


125 i. e. That reach d. The aneient preterite and participle paſſive oi Bum 
reach. STEEVINsõ. 5 


;* 2 n is a Bandkerchief. Jonn eon. | | ſ 
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old you his hands, whilſt I do ſet it on.— _ 

9 3 Putting a paper crown on his fend. 
Ay, marry, fir, now looks he Iixe a king! | 
Ay, this is he that took king Henry's chair; 
And this is he was his adopted heir. —- | 

= But how is it, that great Plantagenet 

Is crown'd ſo ſoon, and broke his folemn oath ? 

As I hethink me, you ſhould not be king, 

Till our king Henry had ſhook hands with death.“ 


And 


5 Fhak ſpeare has on this occaſion deviated. from hiittory, if ſuch of our 
Fugliſʒ Chronicles as J have occaſionally looked into, may be believed, 
According to theſe, the paper crown was not placed on the duke of York's 
head til] after it had been cut off. Rutland likewiſe was not killed by 
C:iftord, till after his father's death. STEEVENSs | 

The ing2nious commentator is moſt certainly miſtaken, Shai: ſpeare, 

10 far from having deviated from hiſtory, has followed it with the utmoſt 

- precifion. N Hetbamſtede expreſsiy tells us, that the Lancaſtrians, in direct 
breach of a mutual agreement, and before the day appointed for the bat- 
tle, fell ſuddenly upon the duke's army, and took him and the earl of 
Saliſbury priſoners; treating both, but eſpecially the duke, in the moſt 


lccne. It is not, however, imagined that Shakſpeare had ever conſulted 
== Wictiamitede : he found the ſame ſtory no doubt in ſome old black let- 


ter chronicle, which it has not been the writer's fortune to meet with, or 
5 he miglit poſſibly have it from a popular tradition. RI SON. 
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= According to Hall the paper crown was not placed on York's head til} 
ehe was dead; but Holinſhed after giving Hall's narration of this 
"eg buiineſs almoſt verbatim, adds, — Some write, that the duke was taken 
T1 alive, and in deriſion cauſed to ſtand upon a. mole- Hill, on Whoſe heade 
put a garland inftead of a crowne, Which they had faſhioned and 


ae of ſerges or bulruſhes, and having fo crowned him with that gar- 
e, they kneeled downe afore him, as the ſewes did to Chriſte in 
We icornc ſaying to him, hayle king without rule, hayle king without heri- 
aa, hayle duke and prince without people or poſſeſſions. And at length 
5 having thus ſcorned him with theſe: and Jyverſe other the like deſpite- 
We 5 woordes, they ſtroke off his heade, which (as yee have heard) they 
bprelented to the queen.“ | | Fs e 
boch the chroniclers ſay, that the earl of Rutland was killed by Clif- 
„ ford during the battle of Wakefield; but it may be preſumed. that his 
Be father had firſt fallen. The earl's tutor probably attcmpted to ſave him 
bon as the rout began, MaLonz. NE e 5 
5 * On Yorks return from Ireland, at a meeting of parliament it was 
BE; fettle „that Henry thould enjoy the throne during his lite, and that York 
$20uld Iucceed him, MALONE. | | Ivy 


Vor, V. N 


= ſhameful manner. Not a ſingle circumſtance is omitted, or varied in the 
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And will you pale ? your head in Henty's glor Ys. 

And rob his temples of the diadem, | 

Now 1 in his life, againſt your holy oath ? 

O, tis a fault too too unpardopable! 

Olf with the crown; and, with the crown, his head; 

And, whilſt we brea the, take time todo him dead. 

Clif. "That is my oflice, for my father's ſake. | 

©, Mar. Nay, ſtay ; let's hear the oriſons he makes, 

York, She-wolf of France, but worſe than wolvcs of 
| France, 

c | Whoſe tongue more poiſons than the adder* $ tooth ! 

How ill- beſeeming i is it in thy ſex, 

T o triumph, like an Amazonian trull, 

Upon their woes, whom fortune captivates ? 

But that thy face is, viſor-like, unchanging, | 
Made impudent with uſe of evil deeds, | 

TI would affay, proud queen, to make thee bluſh : 

Jo tell thee whence thou cam'ſt, of whom deriv'd, 
Were ſhame enough to ſhame thee, wert thou not fhamelel, 
*'Fby father bears the type 9 of king of Naples, 

Oft both the Sicils, and Jeruſalem ; | 

Vet not ſo wealthy as an Engliſh Yeoman. 
Hath that poor monarch taught thee to inſult? 
It needs not, nor it boots thee not, proud queen; 
Unleſs the adage muſt be verify'd,— 

That beggars, mounted, run their horſe to death, 
is h eauty , that doth oft make women proud ; 

But, God he knows, thy ſhare thereof is ſmall : 

J is virtue, that doth make them moſt admir” d; 

Ihe contrary doth make thee wonder'd at: 

*Tis government, that makes them ſeem divine; 

The want thereof makes thee abominable: 

Thou art as oppoſite to every good, 

: As the Antipodes are unto us, 


7 . 7 impale, encircle with's ER Martone, 
8 To kill him. MaLouNE. „„ | 
9 i. e. the e mark; an abſolete uſe of the word. 
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| | STEEVENS. | i = 
| o Gov: emen, in the language of that time, ſignified evenned. of tem- 
7 and decency of manners. Jon xsox, | 
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Or as the ſouth to the ſeptentrion.3 

C), tiger's heart, wrapp'd in a woman's hide! © 

{How could'ſt thou drain the life-blood of the child, 

'To bid the father wipe his eyes withal, 

And yet be ſeen to bear a woman's face? 

Women are ſoft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 

Thou ſtern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorſeleſs. 

Bid'ſt thou me rage? why, now thou haſt thy with : 

* Would'it have me weep? why, now thou haſt thy will: 

For raging wind blows up inceſſant ſhowers, | 

And, when the rage allays, the rain begins, 

'Theſe tears are my ſweet Rutland's obſequies ; 

And every drop cries vengeance for his death, — 

* *Gainſt thee, fell Clifford, — and thee, falſe Frenchwoman. 
North, Beſhrew me, but his paſſions move me fo, | 


That hardly can I check my eyes from tears, 


Lars. That face of his the hungry cannibals „ 
Would not have touch'd, would not have ſtain'd with 
„%% no ro D — 
3 3, e. the North. S-ptentrio, Lat. STxEvVENS. 2 
4 So, the ſecond folio nonſenſically reads the paſſage; but che old 
4uarto, &c. of better authority, have it thus: 5 
| That face of his the bungry cannibals | 

Mold not baue toucb'd, would not have ftain'd with load. 

And this is ſenſe. Could any one now have believed that an editor of 
common underitanding thould reject this, and faſten upon the nonſenſe 
of the later edition, only becauſe it afforded matter of conjecture? and 
yet Mr. Theobald will needs correct, roſes Juſt ⁊uitb blocd, to roſes juic*d 
with b/o;d, that is change one blundering editor's nonſenſe for another's, 
But it there ever was any meaning in the line, it was thus expreſſed: 

7 Mould not bawe ſtain'd the roſs juſt in bud, 

And this the Oxford editor hath eſpouſed, WARBUR TON, 


As, without correction, the words—the r juſt, do not make good 5 4 
tenſe, there is very little reaſon to ſuſpect their being interpolated, and _ 1 


therefore it is moſt probable they were preſerved among the players by 
memory, The correction is this: i 2 
That face of his the bunp»y canniba!s 
Mould not have touch'd : „ . 
5 Would not have ſtain'd the roſes ju} ' th! bloom. 5 
The words [1be roſes juſt] were, I ſuppoſe, left out by the ſiiſt editors, 
an order to get rid of the ſuperfluous hemittich, MugsGrave. = 
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268 THIRD PART OF 
But you are more inhuman, more nexorable, JO | 
O, ten times more,—than 05 gers ol f Hyrcania, 
SCC, ruthleſs queen, a hap eſs father's tears; | | 
This cloth thou dipp'dſt in blood of my ſw cet boy, 
And I with tears do waſh the blood away. 
Ne Cp thou the. napkin, and go boaft of this: 
He gi ves back the hand rc 27. 
And, if thou tell the heavy ſtory right, 
Upon my foul, the hearers will ſhed tears; 
Yea, even my foes will ſhed faſt-falling tears, 
And ſay, — Alas, it was a a piteous deed |— 
There, tale the crown, and, with the crown, my curſe ; 
And, in thy need, ſuch comfort come to thee, 
As now I reap at thy too cruel hand !— 
Lard.hearced Clifford, take me from the world ; 
My ſoul to heaven, my blood upon your heads! 
North. Had he been llaughter-man to all my kin, 
I ſhould not for my lite but weep with him, 
＋ 0 70 how inly ſorrow gripes his ſoul. | 
Mar. What, weeping-ripe, my lord Northumberland! 
'T 45 but upon the wrong he did us all, 
And that will quickly dry thy melting tears. 
Cf. Here's for my oath, here's tor my tather's des te, 
Hab bis ing bin. 
2 Mar. And here's to righ at our gentle- hearted king. | 
| fabbing Eine | 
York. Ope n thr gate of mercy, gracious God! 
© My foul flies through theſe wounds to ſcck out thee. 


Dien 0 

2. Mar. Off with his head, and ſet it on York gates; 55 
S0 York may overlook the town of Y ork | [ Excnrt, 
ACT 


5: Thi 8 gallant nobleman fell by his own imprudence, 3 in conſequence of 
leading an army of only five tho uſand men to engage with twenty! thous 
ſat id, 490 not waiting for the arrival of his ſon the earl of Marcn, Willi a 
Jarge body of Welchmen. He and Cicely his wife, with his fon Edmond 

ark of Rutland, were originally buried in the chancel. of Fathering? 
church; and (as Peacham informs us in his Complete Gentleman, 4% 
1627,) „ when the.chanc<l in that furie of knocking churches and acre 
monuments in the. hea d, was alſo felled to the ground,” they were removes 


into the Ckuichyard 3 and aterwards 66 lapp-d in lead th: ey were bujics 


7 k 1; at 


FE en ha eee e er 


KING HENRY VI. 22869 


ACT H. SCENE--T.. 


4 Plain near Mortimer's croſs in Herefordſhire. 


Drums, Enter EDWARD, and RICHARD, with their forces, 
| RE marching. 1 OSS 
* Ev, I wonder, how our princely father ſcap'd; 
Or whether he be *ſcap'd away, or no, 
From Clifford's and Northumberland's purſuit ; 
Had he been ta'en, we ſhould have heard the news; 
Had he been ſlain, we ſhould have heard the news ; 
Or, had he 'ſcap'd, methinks, we ſhould have heard 
Ihe happy tidings of his good eſcape.— _ 
How fares my brother? why is he fo ſad ? 
Nich. J cannot joy, until I be reſolv'd 
Where our right valiant father is become, 
© ſaw him in the battle range about; 
And watch'd him, how he fingled Clifford forth. 
V Miethought, he bore him © in the thickeſt troop, _ 
As doth a lion in a herd of net 
Or as a bear, encompaſs'd round with dogs; 
* Who having pinch'd a few, and made them cry, 
* The reſt fland all aloof, and bark at him, 


* + + % * * 


W : 
oy LA ade by . ? 2 


: ® 3 : * 1 Der . 
FR * Sofar'd our father with his enemies; 
1 8 8 * * . — 
So fled his enemies my warlike father; 
SE | : RC > oY 7 
I Miethinks, tis prize enough to be his ſon.” 
| | os See, 
in the church by the commandment of Queen Elizabeth; and a mean 
"8 monument of plaiſter wrought-with the trewel erected over them, very 
8 homely, and far unfitting fo noble princes,” e | 
BS. remember, (adds the fame writer,) Maſter Creuſe, a gentleman 
mt adaad my worthy friend, whodwelt in the college at the ſame time, told me, 
2 3 dhat their coffins being opened, their bodies appeared very plainly to be 


dag in a file ribband, a pardon from Rome, which, penned in a very fine 
Roman hand, was as faire and freſh to be read, as it hai been written yeſter- 


— 
— 
— 
eee N de e, eee, MT, 


14 day.“ This pardon was probably a diſpenfation which the duke procured, 
fror the oath of allegiance that he had ſworn to Henry in St. Paul's church 
13" i on the 10th of. March, 1452. Mato k. " 
Ao. ” i. e. he demeaned himſelf. Mato k. 
cred | 7 Phe old quarto reads ride, which is right, for ambition, i. e. We 
w need not aim at any higher Slory than this. WARBURTON. | 
ed i 95 | 


„ =. „„ 1 believe 


difcerncd, and withall that the dutcheſc Cicely had about her necke, hang- 
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6 at which tyme the 


dur gryat exploits, Meed hkewiſe is Merit, 


270 THIAD FART OF 
See, how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewell of the glorious ſun ; 
How well reſembles it the prime of youth, 

* Trimm'd like a yount er, prancing to his love? 
Edw, Dazzle mine eyes, or do I ſee three ſuns ? 


Rich, Three glorious ſuns, each one a perſect fn; ; 
Not ſeparated with the racking clouds, 2 


But ſever'd in a pale clear-ſhining ſky. 


Lee, ſee! they join, embrace, and ſeem to kits, 
As if they vow 'd ſome league inviolable : 


| Now are they but one lamp, one light, one Jun, 


In thisthe heaven figures ſome event. 


* Edw. fis wondrous range, the like yet nt 
heard of. 

I think, it cites us, brother, to the bet; 

That we, the ſons of brave Plantagenet, 

Each one already blazing by our meeds,3 

She uld, notwithitanding, join our lights together, 
1 over-ſhine the earth, as this the world. 
 Whate'er it bodes, benceforward will T bear 

Upon my target three fair ſhining ſans, 
* Rich. Nay, bear three. daughters by your kave I 

VV 
* Y ou love the breeder better than the e male, 


| - Enter 
5 nere fei ⁊e is the night vs; Richard's ſends f is, though we have 


milſed the prize for which we fought, we have yet an honour left that 
may content us. JohN SON. 


P. 1e, if it de the true reading, l Nes here means pri ivilege. 


Ma Lo! 35 
8 Aufora t ikes for a time her Hewett of the ſun, when ſhe din“ 
* to his diurnal courſe. Jon xson. 


N his circumſtance 1s 5 both by Hall 5 oled 
ſon (as ſome write) appeared to the eat: 


March like free ſunnes, and ſodainely joy ned altogither in one, 3 


whiche fight hee tooke ſuch courage, that he fiercely ſetting on his ene- 


myes put "them to flight; and for this cauſe menne ymagined that 1:4 


gave the ſun in his full bryghtneſſe for his badge or cog! nilance.“ Ihe 
Are the words of Holinſhed. MaLone. 


3 


a 


i. e. the clouds in rapid, tumultuary motion. Anne 
3 Illuſtrious and ſhining by the armoria! enligns granted us as verde a. 


3 It might be Nau read 
| Slax: ng . our decds. Jeuxsor a 


| Tchnfor' « 
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KING HENRY VI, 271 


Enter a Meſſenger, 


gut what art thou, whoſe heavy looks foretel 
Some dreadful ſtory hanging on thy tongue? 
Ne. Ah, one that was a woful looker on, 

When as the noble duke of York was flain, 

* Your princely father, and my loving lord. | 
Edo. O, ſpeak no more ! 4 for I have heard too much, 
© Rich, Say how he died, for I will hear it all. ED 

«© Mz{. Environed he was with many toes | 

And itood againſt them as the hope of Troy 

Againſt the Greeks, that would have enter'd Troy. 

But Hercules himſelf mult yield to odds; 

And many ſtrokes, though with a little axe, 

Hew down and fell the harde{t-tmber'd oak, 

By many hands your father was ſubdu'd; 

But only flaughter'd by the ireful arm 

Ot unrelenting Clifford, and the queen : 5 

Who crown'd the gracious duke, in high deſpigbt; 

« Langh'd in his face: and, when with grief he wept, 

Ide ruthleſs queen gave him, to dry his cheeks, 

A napkin ſteeped in the harmleſs bloode 

« Of fiveet young Rutland, by rough Clifford ſlain ; 


And, after many ſcorns, many foul taunts, 


© They took his head, and on the gates of Vork 


They fet the ſame; and there it doth remain, 
The ſaddeſt ſpeRacle that e er I view'd. 

Edv. Sweet duke of York, our prop to lean upon; 
Now thou art gone, we have no ſtaff, no ſtay!— 


| A O Clifford, boiſt'rous Cliflord, thou halt flain 


The flower of Europe for his chivalry ; 

And treacherouſly haſt thou vanquiſh'd him, 
* For, hand to hand, he would have vanquiſh'd thee ! — 
Now my ſoul's palace is become a priſon ; 


© Ah; 


Johnſon's firſt explanation of this paſſage is not right, Meed here 
means merit, M. Magon, AE 5 8 


+ The generous tenderneſs of Edward, and ſavage fortitude of Richard» 
PA is 1418 Sd ke 5 = . . . : . 95 . n . — 5 i 
re ell diſtinguihzd by their different reception of their facher's death. 
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074 THIRD PART OF 
N Ah, would ſhe break from hence! that this my War 
© Might in the ground be cloſed up in reſt ; 
For never henceforth ſhall I joy again, 
"1 Never, O never, ſha!l I ſee more joy. To 
* Rich, I cannot weep ; for all my body's moiſture. 
_ Scarce ſerves to quench my furnace- burning heart : 
Nor can my tongue unload my heart's great burden; 
* For ſelf. ſame wind, that I ſhould ſpeak withal, 
* Is kindling coals, that fire all my Peng, 
LAnd burn me up with flames, that tears would quench, 
Jo weep, is to make leſs the depth of grief: 


Fe: 555 rs, then, for babes; blows, and revenge, for me! 
Richard, I bear th y name, Vil venge c thy death, 
Er die renowned by attempting it. 

"vp, His name that valiant duke hath left with theo ; 


His 3 and his chair with me is left. 
Rick . Nay, if thou be that princely eagle's bird, 
Show thy deſcent by gazing gainſt the ſun: 
Fer chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom ſay; 
Either that is thine, or elf ie thou wert not his, 


March. E ner * ARWICK and Mox TAGUPE, with forces,” 


War. Flow now, fair lords? What fare ? what news 


abroad ? 


Nich. Great lord of Warwick, if we ould recount 
Yar baleful news, and, at each words deliverance, _ 


Stab poniards in our fleſh, till all were told, 


The words would add more anguiſh than the wounds, 


O valiant lord, the duke of York is ſlain. 


Edav. O Warwick! Warwick! that Planta genet, 


Which held thee dearly, as his ſoul's redemption, 


the ſtern lord Clifford done to death.“ 


FT 


ar. Ten days ago I drown'd theſe news in tears; 
And now, to 2 add more meaſure to your woes, 
come to tell you thu go ſince then vefall n. 


183 
4 


5 This meeting g was at Chipping Norton. W. NMyrceſter, p- 848. 


RI To. 


, c Done ts death fer þ 


1d, was a comnion lo long before Shak- 
'G RAT. 


Spenier mentions a plague © which ma ny did to Dis” 


Jonuxs0N, 


Kfer 


—̃ — m AT EO -* 


7 P ͤ — eee i tf, 


In halte, poſt-hafte, are come to join with you ; 


After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought, 
Where your brave father breath'd his lateſt gaſp, 
Tidings, as ſwiftly as the poſts could run, 
Were brought me of your loſs, and his depart. 
I then in London, keeper of the king, ; 
Muſter'd my ſoldiers, gather'd flocks of friends, 
And very well appointed, as I thought, | | 
March'd towards ſaint Alban's to intercept the queen, 
Bearing the king in my behalf along: 
For by my ſcouts I was advertiſed, _ 
That ſhe was coming with a full intent 
To daſh our late decree in parliament, 
* Touching king Henry's oath, and your ſuccefſion, 
Short tale to make, —we at ſaint Alban's met, 
Our battles join'd, and both fides fercely tought : 
But, whether 'twas the coldneſs of the king, 
Who look'd full gently on his warlike queen, 
That robb'd my ſoldiers of their hated ſpleen ; 
Or whether *twas report of her ſucceſs; _ _ 
Or more than common fear of Clifford's rigour, 
Who thunders to his captives—blood and death, 


I cannot judge: but, to conclude with truth, 


Their weapons like to lightning came and went; 
Our ſoldiers'—like the night-owl's lazy flight, 
Or like a lazy threſher with a flail,—O - 
Fell gently down, as if they ſtruck their friends. 
I cheer'd them up with juſtice of our cauſe, | 
With promiſe of high pay, and great rewards ; 


But all in vain; they had no heart to fight, 
And we, in them, no hope to win the day, 
So that we fled; the king, unto the queen; 


Lord George your brother, Norfolk, and myſelf, 
For 


3 „ | | 
This image is not very congruous to the ſubject, nor was it neceſlary 


0 the compariſon, which is happily enough completed by the threſher. 


D | - : nz | Jon NSON. 
r. Jonſon objects to this compariſon as incongruous to the fu bject; 


we. 3 : ue : ? — . * . 9 
but I think, unjuſtly. Warwick compares the languid blows of his ſoldiers, 


io the lazy ſtrokes which the wings of the owl give to the air in its flight, 
Winch is remarkably flow, M. Mason. © | * 
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daughter of John of Gaunt. 
couſias. RIr sos 


„ THIRD PART. Of 


For in the marches here, we heard, you were, 
Making another head to fight again. 


© Edw,4 Where is the duke of Norfolk, gentle Warwick 


And when came George from Burgundy to England ? 


Mar. Some fix miles of the duke is with the ſoldiers: 


And for your brother,—he was lately ſent 
From your kind aunt, ducheſs of BUrgoncy 


* With aid of ſoldiers to this needful war.? 
Rich. *Twas odds, belike, when valiant Warwick "IP . 
Oft have J heard his praiſes in purſuit, 
Put ne''er, till now, his ſcandal of retire. 
Mar. Nor now my ſcandal, Richard, doſt thou hear: : 
For thou ſhalt know, this ſtrong right hand of mine 
Can pluck the diadem from faint Henry's head, 
And wring the awful ſcepter from his fiſt; 
Were he 4s famous and as bold in war, | 
Ae he 1 is fam'd for mildneſs, peace, and prayer. | 
Nich. E know it wen, Tord Warwick 5 blame me not; 
5 | | | Tis 
+ The exact ages of the duke of York's children, Introduced. in the 
pre tent play, will beſt prove how far our author has, either intentionally o: 


ctherwiſe, deviated, in this particular, from hiſtorical truth. 


Edward, earl of March, afterward duke of York, and king of Ene and, 
is ſecond ug was born at Rouen, on Monday the 27th or 23th of Apiil, 
1442; Edmund, earl of Rutland, his third ſon, at the fare place, on 


Monday the 19th of May, 1443; George of York, afterward duke ct 
Clarence, his /ixth fon, in Dublin, on Tueſday the 2 iſt of October, 14.49: 


and Richard of Vork, afterward duke of Gloſter, and king of England, 


F 
{ 


— ERR. ir 5, 7 


I 


his eighth jon, at Fotheringay, on Monday the 2d of October, 1452, 


Henry, the % fon born in 1447, William, the fourth, in 1447. John, 
the fifth, in 1448, and Thomas the ſeventh, in 1457, died young. He 


had likewiſe four daughters. The battle of Wakefield was fought the 29tn 
of December, 1460, when Edward, of courſe, was in his nineteenth year, 
Rutland in his an e in his e and Richard in his zi:th. 

5 RIT SON. 


3 1 is cicentaltance' is not wanted by hilar. Clarence and Gloſter 
(as they were afterwards crea ted) were ſent into Flanders immediately 


after the battle of Wakefield, and did not return until their brother 


Edward got poſſe ſſion of the crown. Beſides, Clarence was not now more 1 
than twelve years old. 


| Iſabel, ducheſs of ade: when Shakſpeare calls the duke” s aunt, 
was daughter of John I. king of Portugal, by Philippa of Lancaſter, eldes 


They Mies therefore, no more than tir 


KING HENRY VI. 


* 5 „— 1 n ——— nn * 
0 > 4a "64 
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is love, I bear thy glories, makes me ſpeak, 
| Hut, in this troublous time, what's to be done? 
> | Scͤhball we go throw away our coats of ſteel, 


And wrap our bodies in black mourning gowns, 
Numb'ring our Ave-Maries with our beads ? 
Or ſhall we on the helmets of our foes 
Tell our devotion with revengeful arms? 
If for the laſt, fay—Ay, and to it, lords. „ 
War. Why, therefore Warwick came to ſeek you out; 
: And therefore comes my brother Montague. 
Attend me, lords, The proud inſulting queen, 
With Clifford, and the haught Northumberland,“ 
And, of their feather, many more proud birds, 
Have wrought the eaſy-melting king, like wax. | | 
He ſwore conſent to your ſucceſſion, DR a 
His oath enrolled in the parliament ; | 
And new to London all the crew are gone, 
To fruſtrate both his oath, and what beſide 
May make againſt the houſe of Lancaſter, 
I Their power, I think, is thirty thouſand ſtrong: 
viz Now, if the help of Norfolk, and myſelf, N 
With all the friends that thou, brave earl of March, 


and, Amongt the loving Welchmen canſt procure, 

pull, « Will but amount to five and twenty thouſand, 

EO Why, Jia“ to London will we march amain ; 

_ And once again beſtride our foaming ſteeds, 

ned,, © And once again cry—Charge upon our foes ! 

452) But never once again turn back, and fly. 

ohn, Rich, Ay, now methinks, I hear great Warwick ſpeak ; 
5 Ne er may he live to ſee a ſunſhine day, ak 
Ka Iuhat cries—Retire, if Warwick bid him ſtay, _ 
1b. Edo. Lord Warwick, on thy ſhoulder will I lean; 

. * And when thou fail'ſt, (as God forbid the hour!) 

ofter | Muſt Edward fall, which peril heaven forfend ! | 

ately | War. No longer earl of March, but duke of Vor; 
the: Ihe next degree is, England's royal throne : „„ 
wat; © 7 0 So, Grafton in his Chronicle ſays, p. 417: — the lord Henry 
elde Percy, whom the Scottes for his haut and valiant courage called fir Henry 
che Hotlpurce.”. PRO. F IE 
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276 THIRD PART OF 


For king of England ſhalt thou be proclaim' d 
Tn every: borot och as we paſs along; 
And he, that throws not up his c cap for joy, 


Shall for the fault make forfeit of his head. 
King Edward, — valiant Richard Montague, — 
: Stay we no longer dreaming of renown, 


« Kut ſound the trumpets, and about our taſk, ” 
Nich. Then, Clifford, were thy heart as hard as fleel, 
* (As thou haſt 1 own it flinty by thy deeds,) 
* come to 3 it, —or to give thee mine. 
* Ea. Then rike ap. drums . and ſaint Gecr re, 
8 us! | 


| "Tater a Meſſenger. 
War, How now ? What news? 
Me. The duke of Norfolk ſends you wont 1 by me, 


Ihe queen is coming with a puiſſant hoſt; 
And craves your company for ſpeedy countel, 


7 War, W ay then ĩ it forts,” brave Warriors: Let's away. 
2 | Es LE re. 
SCENE n. 


Before York. 


| Euter Lins Hans Queen Marc ARET, the Prince of Wale es, 


CLIFFORD, and NORTHUMBERLAND, cih forces. 


Mar. W elcome, my lord, to this brave town of Vork. 
: Vonder s the head of that arch. enemy 55 | 
That ſought to be encompaſs'd with your crown: 


C Doth not the object cheer your heart, my lord? 
K. Hen, Ay, as the rocks cheer them that fear theit 
wreek - 


: To ſee this ſight, it irks my V ery 5 : 


Withold revenge, dear God! 'tis not my fault, 


Nor wittingly have ! infring'd my vow, 


_ Clif, My gracious liege, this too much kenity.. 


And harmful pity, muſt be laid aſide. 
o whom do lions caſt their gentle looks? 


Not to the beaſt that would uſurp their den. 5 
W hoſc hand! 18 chat, the foreſt bear doth lick? ? 
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4 08 


7 W1! hy then things are a they mould be. N 
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Not his, 1 ſpoils her young before her face. 
Who e: apes the lurking ſerpent” 3 mortal ſting ? P 


Not he, that ſets his foot upon her back. 

The ſmalleſt worm will turn, being trodden on; 
And doves will pec Kk, in ſafeguard of their brood; 

"Ambitious York did level at thy crown, 
Thou ſmiling, while he knit his angry brows 


15 e, but a duke, would have his fon a king, 


A. nd raiſe his iſſue, like a loving fire; 


ou, being a king, blefs'd with a goodly ſon, 
520 t yield c: onſent to di inherit him, 


Which argued thee a moſt unloving father.“ 


Unreaſonable creatures feed their y dung 


And though man's face be fearful to their eyes, 
Ye et, in p rotection of their tender ones, 


= Who hath not ſeen them (even with thoſe wings 
Which ſometime they have us 4 with fearful flight,) 


Mae war with him that climb' ) d unto their nett, 
Ofrering their own lives in their young's defence, 


1 For ſhame, my liege, make them your precedent! 


Were 5 15 not pity : that this 8 oodly boy 
Should loſe his birtaright by his tatner's fauk; 


= And long hereafter ſay unto his child, — 


I bat ! 9 freak e at TIN gots. 


At d. ; his vi winks lies, » — 5 
ucceſs tal tortune, ſteel thy melting heart, | 
3 0 ho 14 thine own, and leave thine own with him. 
K. Hen, Full well hath Clifford play'd the orator, 
Inf erring arguments of mighty force. 
© But, Clifford , tell me, didſt thou never hear. 
I Hat th ungs ill. got bad ever bad ſucceſs!ò 
And happy always was it for that ſon, 


Whoſe father g for his hoarding went t0 hell? 


The pro; erb quot ted by his m jety on this occaſion, ſeems to mi litate 


rect y a in it his 8 8 Wn arg ul nen ys al nd "hows that things ill got. mig she have | 


go {1 UCC 8. INM. RI A 3 N. 
Fo 
_ 


AUS1389 to acommon pi bs, | Ne 
Happ yy the child v 00 2 father went to the devil, Jon Ns. | 
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I'll leave my ſon my virtuous deeds behind; 

And *would, my tather had left me no more! 

For all the telt! is held at ſuch a rate, | 

As brings a thouſand-fold more care to bo. 

Than in poſſeflion any jot of pleaſure, 

Ah, couſin York! *would thy belt friends did know, 

How it doth grieve me that thy head is here! 
2. Mar. MY lord, cheer a thy ſpirits; our foes are 

nigh, 
And this (oft courage ads your followers faint, 
* You promis'd knighthood to our forward ſon; _ 


- + Unſheath your ſword, and dub him preſently, 


Edward, kneel down. 
K. Hen, Edward Plantagenet; ariſe a knight ; 
And learn this leſſon, — Draw thy ſword in right. 
Prince. My gracious father, by your kingly leave, | 
= draw it as apparent to the crown, -.-.: 
And in that quarrel uſe it to the death. . 
Cl, fe Ny. that 1 1s ſpoken like a coward prince. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 5 


ef. Royal commanders, be in readineſs ; 
6 For- with a band of thirty thouſand * men, 
Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of Vork; 
And, in the towns as they do march along, 
Proclaims him king, and many fly to him: 


59 Darraigns your battle, for they are at hand. 


Clif, I would, your highneſs would depart the field; 
"The queen hath beſt ſucceſs when you are abſent. _ 
2. Mar. Ay, good my lord, and leave us to our fortune, 
K. Hen. Why, that's my fortune too; therefore Þ11 ſtays 
North. Be it with reſolution then to fight. 
Prince. My royal father, cheer theſe noble lords, | 
And hearten thoſe that fight in your defence; 
Vnſheath your word, good father; Cry, Saint 1 4 


. 2. The quarto reads fry theufand:.: "IS EEVENS. 25 | | 
1 1 hat! 125 Range your MS} put your holt! in order. Jon ron, 5 


| Aland. 


are 


cb, 


KING HENRY VI. is 
Barch. Enter EDWARD, GrorGt, RicnarD, War- 
WIC Ek, Nox FOLK, MONTAGUE, ard Soldiers, 


Edab. Now, perjur'd Henry! wilt thou kneel for race. 


| | And ſet thy diadem upon my head ; 
- Or hide is mortal fortune of the field! * 


Q. Mar. Go rate thy minions, proud inſulting boy ! 


© Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms, 
© Before thy ſovereign, and thy lawful king | ? 


_ Edw. lam his king, and he ſhalt bow his knee; 


I was adopted heir by his conſent: _ 
© Since when, his oath is broke ;4 for, as. I hear, 
Vo- that are king, though he do wear the crown. 


Have caus'd him, by new act of parliament, 


Jo blot out me, and put his own ſon in. 


* Clif, And reaſon too; 


\ Who ſhould ſucceed the father, hit the ſon? 


Nich. Are you there, butcher 20, I cannot ot ſpeak?! 7 
« Clif. Ay, crook-back ; here J ſtand, to anſwer thee, 


| ; Or any he the proudeſt of thy ſort. 


Rich. Twas you that kill'd young Rutland, was it not? 
_ Clif, Ay, and old York, and yet not ſatisfy'd. 
Rich, For God's ſake, lords, give ſignal to the fight. 


Mar. What ſay'ſt thou, Henry, wilt thou yield the crown! > | 
ö 2 Mar. Why, how now, e Warwick? dare | 


you ſpeak? 
When you and I met at ſaint Alban's laſt, 
Your legs did better ſervice than your hands.s 
Mar. Then twas my turn to fly, and now ' tis thine. 
Clif, You ſaid ſo much before, and yet you fled. 
Mar. Twas not Fut. YAlOne, Clifford, drove me thence. 


* North, 


9 Bawadg argument is 3 on the Got article | in the compact 
entered into by Henry and the duke of Yoik, which the author found! in 


Hall's Chronicle, but which | believe made no part of that agreement: 


Provided alwaye, that if the king did cloſely or apertly ſtudye or go | 


about to breake or alter this agreement, or to compaſs or imagine the death 


or deſtruction of the ſayde duke or his bioud, then he to forfet the crowne, 
and the duke of Yorke to take it.” If this had been one of the articles of 


the compact, the duke having been killed at Wakefield, his eldeſt ſon 
would have now a title to the crown. Maron, 


An alluſion to the proverb, (“One pep of heels is worth two pair of | 


hands,” nnen, 8 
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There is no wrong, but every thing is right, 


Rut like a foul misſk apen tigmatick,” „„ | 


THIRD PART or 


North. No, nor your manhood, that durſt make? y Ou ay 
Rich, Northumberland, [ hold thee reverently ;— 
Break off the parley ; for ſcarce I can refrain 
The execution of my big-ſwola heart 
Upon that Clifford, that cruel child-killer, = 
Clis. I flew thy father: Call'ſt thou him a child? 
Rich, Ay, lite: a daftard, and a treacherous coward, 8 
As thou didſt kill our tender brother Rutland; — 
But, ere ſun-ſet, Fil make thee curſe the deed. 
2 15 K. Hen. Have done with words, my lords, and! near me 
LEI | 
9. Mar. Defy them then, or elſe bold Jobs thy lips. 
K. Heu. I pr 'ythee, g give no limits to my tongue; 
Jam a king, and priv ileg d to ſpeak. 
Clif. My liege, the w 8 that bred this meeting Bere, 
Cannot be cur'd by words; therefore be Aill. 
Rich. Then, executioner, unſheath thy fword: 
By him that made us all, I am reſolv'd, | 
« That Clifford's manhood lies upon his tongue, 
Edav. Say, Henry, ſhall I have my right, or no? 
A thovſind men have broke Meir faſts to- day, 


Yo . 


That nc'er ſhall dine, unleſs thou yield the crown, 


Jar. If thou deny, their blood upon thy head; 
For Y ork in Juſtice puts his armour on. 
© Prince, H that be right, which Warwick Hh is right, |} 


Rich, Whoever got thee, there thy mother ſtan ads; 
For, well I wot, thou haſt thy mother's tongue. , 
2. Mar. But thou art neither like thy ſire 1. or dam $ | 


Mark'd by the deſtinies to be avoidtd, 


5 bo As venom toads, or lizards' dread ful ſtings.s 


Rich. Iron of 18 hid w ith Engiith gi! it, 0: 


6 It is my 1 perſoaſion; I am no 3 doubt. Jouneon: 


E A feigmatic, 25 ſays J. Bullok⸗ r in e Ext Heiter, 16 15, et ien 


| notorious ievd fellow, which hath been burnt with 2.hot iron, or beate 
| other marks avout him as atoken of his puniſhment,” STEEvVENSs: 


This is the ſecond time that Shakipeare has armed the lizerd be 


in reality has no ſuch defence) with a ſting ; but great powers ſeemt to hade 


been imputed to its looks. STEEVENS, . - 
Gilt is a e e covering of gold. S IENs. 


Nay, 


"Whoſe Cxther bears the title of a king, 


« Sham'ft thou not, knowing whence thou art extraught, 


But, when tie took a ve: ggar to nis bed, 


| be ch thou raileſt at my deformity, Jon N SOON. 


time of Shakipeare, Barrett in his Alwearie, or 8 Dictianar , b 
2590, interprets the word wiſpe by peniculus or c which ſignify any 
thing t) wipe or cleanſe with; a cook's linen apron, xy Pewter is ſtill 
| Feoured by a wiſpe of ſtraw, or hay. Perhaps Edward means one of theſe 
* , a8 he denotement of a m :nial ſervant, Barrett Aga that, like a 
20. % % it ſignifies © awreath to be laied under the veſſel] that is borne upon . 
the bead, as women uſe,” If this be its true ſenſe, the prince may thine 1 
5 that ſuch a do h would better become the head of Margaret, than a crown. 
I: Ns however, from a pailage in Thomas Drant's tranſlation of the 
2 le vench fatire of Hor wu 1597, chat a 20. 5 4 was the puniſhment of a ſcold, 


= Nene aus, calls him * the goodly transformation of Jupiter there,—the 585 4 
| * nitive ſtatue and oblique memorial of cuclolds.“ STE EVENS. | Rt 


KING HENRY vl. 


(As if a channel ſhould be call'd the ſea, 2) 


0 To let thy tongue deteR 3 thy baſe- born heart? 
Lad. A Wilp of ſtraw 4 were worth a thouſ: nd Crowns, 


: 7. make this ſhameleſs callet know herſelf, — 


# [clen of Greece was fairer far than thou, 


„ Alt! 1ough thy huſband may be Menelaus; 0 
* And neter was Agamemnon's brother wrong 4 
. * By that lalſe woman, as this king 2 by thee. 


lis father revell'd in the hea irt of F. ance, 


ion d the king, and made the Dauphin ſtoop; 
= ors he m: atch'd accor ang to his Rate, | 
le might have kept that glory to this day: 
mig 8 | 


; } . . L ! 5 
Aud gra 0 $1 thy DE) or GEE x with nis 31G dal day: 
41 Fs) 


ren then that ſunſhine brew'd a ſhower for him, 
«'] hab v waſh'd his father's fortunes forth of F ance, 
And lieap'd iedition on his crown at home. 


For 
* . channel, | in cur author's time, fignified wh at We now calla kennel, N 
* ne! 3s fill pronounced channel in the North: Ri rsox. 3 . 
To ſhow thy meanneſs of birth by the indecency of language with _ * 


+ J ſuppoſe, for an inſtrument of correction chat might diſgrace, but G 
hot hurt her. JOHNSON, | 


I believe that a 20. h ſignified ſome inftrument of correction uſed in the 


* 


— — par nc 
ns ot Et FFF o 
— oe BEI. * 


STEEVENS. 
.C Culler a dend woman, a drab, perhaps ſo called from the French caletes 
fort of head- dreſs worn by country girls. Grey, -þ 
e. . 89, in Troilus and Cr effida, Therſites, ſpeaking of 1 
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bo ay me down a little while 1 to breathe ; 5 


282 THIRD PART OF 


For what hath broach'd this tumult, but thy pride? 

Hadſt thou been meek, our title ſtill had MY ; 

And we, in pity of the gentle king, 

Had ſlipp'd our claim until another age. | 
Geo. But, when we ſaw our ſunſhine made thy ſpring, 


And that thy ſummer bred us no increafe," 


Me ſet the axe to thy uſurping root: | 
And though the edge hath ſomething hit 8 
vet, know thou, ſince we have begun to ſtrike, 


We'll never leave, till we have hewn thee down, 


Or bath'd thy growing with our heated bloods, 
Edw. And, in this reſolution, I dety thee ; 

Not willing any longer conference, 

Since thou deny'| the gentle king to ſpeak, — 


Sound trumpets !—let our bloody colours wave 
Ag either victory, or elſe a grave. 


2. Mar. Stay, Edward. 
Edw. No, wrangling woman; we I no longer ſay 


SCENE III. 


Ala rums. Excurſims, Enter WARWICK, | 
4 Ws: Forſpent with toil, as runners with a race, | 


75 When we Hows that by favouring this \ we made thee grow in . 
but that we received no advantage from thy fortune flouriſhing by cut 
favour, we then reſolved to deftroy thee, and determined to try fore 


bother means, though our firſt efforts have failed. JoKNSCN» 


We thould read near Tozoton. Shakſpeare has here, perhaps, inten- 


N tionally thrown three different actions into one. The Lord Fitzuach 


being ſtationed by king Edward, to defend the paſs of Ferrybcidge, Was 


_ aſſaulted by the Lord Clifford, and immediately ſlain, „ and with by, 


«« ſ1ys Hall, the baſtard of Salifbury, brother to the earl of Warwycke, 
“ valeaunt yong gentk man, and of great audacitie. When the earl cl 


% Warwycke,” adds he, © was informed of this feate, he lyke a mi 
c deſperated, mounted an his hackeney, and came blowing tv kyrg 
6 Edwarde, ſalyng: Syr, I pray e God have mercy of their ſoules, whica 
in the beginning of your enterpriſe hath loſt their lyfes, and becaul? 
. le no o ſuccor of the world, 1 remit the ee and e 


« C 


bot | 


Theſe words will colt ten thouſand lives . 4a , . | 


: 4 4 feld of battle * Jeanie Towton and Saxton in „ Yorkſhir, . 
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KING HENRY VI. 283 


Yor frokes receiv'd, and many blows repaid, 


Hive robb'd my ſtrong- knit finews of their ſtrength, 


* Aid, ſite of ſpite, needs muſt I reſt a while. 


E᷑ͤ nter EDWARD, running. | 
Edv. Smile, gentle heaven! or ftrike, ungentle death! 
For this world frowns, and Edward's ſun is clouded, 


good? „ 
5 - Eater GLORGE, 
* Ce. Our hap is loſs, our hope but fad deſpair ; 
Oar ranks are broke, and ruin follows us: 


© What counſel give you ? whither ſhall we ly? 


O 0 


ate. Bootlets is flight, they follow us with Wings 3 
Aud weak we are, and cannot ſhun purſuit, - 


Euler RICHARD, : 


Nich. Ah, Warwick, why haſt thou withdrawn thyſelf? 
Thy brother's blood the thirſty earth hath drunk,? 
I: | 1 | = Broach'd 
God our Creator and Redeemer; and with that lighted doune, and ſlewe 
e his horſe with his ſwourde, ſaiyng: let them flye that wyl, for ſurely 
wil tarye with him that wil tarye with me, and kifled the eroſſe of 
„ his ſwourde.“ Clifford, in his retreat, was beſet with a party of 
-— Yorkifts, when eyther,”* ſays the hiſtorian, „for heat or payne, 
putting of his gorget, ſodainly with an arrowe (as ſome ſay) without an 
e hedde [he] was ſtriken into the throte, and incontinent rendered his 
—«&« {pirite, and the erle of Weſtmerlandes brother, and almoſt all his com- 
„ pany were thare ſlayn, at a place called Dinting- dale, not farr fro Tow- | 
don.“ In the afternoon of the next day (Palm Sunday eve 1461) on a 
plan feld between Towrton and Saxton, joined the main battles which 
© conticucd engaged that night, and the greater part of the following day: 
35 UpWwards of 30,000 men, all Engliſh (including many of the nobility and 
the flower of the gentry, eſpecially of the northern parts) being ſlain on. 
both fides, This battle, ſays Carte, „decided the fate of the houſe of | 
Lancaſter, overturning in one day an uſurpation ſtrengthened by fixty=- _ 

two years continuance, and eſtabliſhed Edward on the throne of 
1 60 England.“ : RiTs0N., h Po Po es | N 5 55 


An authentick copy of king Edward's account of this battle, together 


15 with s liſt of the noblemen and knights who were flain in it, may be ſeen 
mn Sir John Fenn's Collection of The Paſton Letters, Vol. I. p. 216, Kc. 
; ED „ „ Mr. 


* Thi: paſſage, from the variation of the copies, gave me no little per- 
ẽʒß„5 | ee op nc 2063 NG 


Il ur. How now, my lord? what hap? what hope of 


284 T HIRD PART OT 
Broach'd with the ſteely point of Clifford's lance; ; N 
* And, in the very pangs of death, he cry'd.— | 
Linke to a difmal clangour heard from far,— 
* Waravick, revenge! brother, revenge my death ! . 
So underneath the belly of their ſteeds, 
That ſtain'd their fetlocks in his ſmoking blood, 
The noble gentleman gave up the ghoſt, 
far. Then let the earth be drunken with our blood 
I kill my horſe, becauſe I will not fy, 
Why ſtand we like ſoft- hearted women here, 
* Wailing our loſſes, whiles the foe doth rage; 
* And look upon, as it the tragedy 
Were play'd in jeſt by counterfeiting actors? 
* Here on my knee I vow to God ab oe, 
0 pd U never pauſe again, never ſtand fill, 
Till eicher death hath clos'd theſe eves of mine, 
8 0 fortune . me meaſure of TREE 


27 


Lad. 
; levtty, The old aaa llc this aefeription to the Jeath of Saliſbury, 
Warwick's father, But this was a notorious deviation from the truth of 
| - hiftory, For the earl of Saliſbury in the battle at Wakefield, warren 
ſp Richard duke of York loſt his life, was taken priſoner, beheaded at Pom. 
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4 . fret, and his head, together with the duke of York's, fixed over York 

+ ! gates, Then the only brother of Warwick, introduced in this play, i; the} 

6 Yb marqueſs of Montacute (or Montague; as he is called by our author): b 
4 n 


he does not die till ten years after, in the battle at Barnet; Where War | 
1 Wick likewiſe was killed. The truth is, the brother here mentioned is to 
| perſon in the drama, and his death is only an accidenca! pic ce of hiltery, | 
Conſulting the Chronicles, upon this action at Ferrybridge, I find him s 
have been a natural ſon of Saliſbury (in that reſpect a a brother to War 
wick), and efteemed a valiant young gentleman, TuRkorALD. | 
In this line, of which there is no trace in the original play, Shextp2or? 
had probably the ſacred writings in his thoughts: 66 And now art thei 
curſ-d from the earth, which hath opened: ber mouth to receive by 091907: 
blood.“ GENESIS, iv. 11. | 
The old play (as Theobald has obſerved) e appH ies this defer! iption to the 
death of Salitbury, contrary to the truth of hiſtory, for that nobleman 4s 
taken priſoner at the battle of Wakefield, and Ae beheaded at Pom- 
fret. But both Hall and Holinſhed, in nearly the ſame words, relate 2 
circumſtance on which this fpeech as exhibi ted in the folio, is founded; 
and from the latter our author undoubtedly took it. In this action at Forry- 
bridge, which happened on the 28th of March 1461, the day befor 
great battle of Towton, Lord Clifford was killed. The author of rey 15 
has blended the two actions together. MALON *. 
+= And are mere ſpcetators, MaLoxs. - 
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Eda. O Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine; 
And, in this vow, do chain my foul to thine, —— 
An, ere my knee riſe from the earth's cold face, 
* ] 45257 my lands, mine eyes, my heart to thee, 
Thou ſetter up and plucker down of kings! 
© Beſceching thee,? — with thy will it ſtands, 
HI hat to 105 foes this body mult be prey. 
- # Yet that thy brazen gates of heaven may ope, 
And give licet paſſage to my finful ſoul !— 
4 Now, lords, take leave until we meet again, 
Wiere-e'er it be, in heaven, or on earth. 
+ © Rich, Prother, give me hy hand and, gentle War 
p wick, 
| « Let me embrace thee in my weary : arms: 
4 , that did never weep, now melt with woe, 
That winter ſhould w_ off our ſpring-time ſo. 
| Mar. Away, away | Once more, ſweet lords, farewell, 
Mi 7 © Geo, Vet let us all together to our troops, 
burr, | * And give them leave to fly that will not ſtay ; 
thef end call them pillars, that will ſtand to us; 
ren And, if we thrive, promiſe them ſuch rewards 
So 1 1 As victors wear at the Oly mpian games: | | — 
„e lis may plant courage in their quailing + breaſts; 4 
; bt > For yet is hope of life, and victory.— | _ 
1 Be: 5p Fore-ſlow no longer, 5 make we hence amain, [ ZExennts 3 
1570. þ 8 . e 1 
8 _ BW The ſame. Another part of the feld. Þ 
_ | 5 E xcur/tons, Enter Ricn ARD aud CLIFFORD, L 
8 = © Rich, Now, Clifford, I have ſingled thee alone: 1 
WD” Suppoſe, this arm is for the duke of York, 1 
to le r nd this for Rutland; both bound to revenge, | 
n vs pas W ert thou environ'd with a brazen wall, | I 
Pon" am C if, Now, Richard, I amwith thee here alone : : 9 
ky 1 E This is the babs that ſtabb⸗ d thy father York; | 2 
er- Ard this the ha; nd, that flew thy brother Rutland „„ _—_— 
15 1127. That is, beſceching the divine power. Akon. 5 . | 4 
ie. Gale ing into Jeie inn, e,, 4 ja 
: [To fore: f 9:9 is to be dilatory, to loiter. STEEVENS, | | 1 
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And here's the heart, that triumphs in their death, 


And cheers theſe hands, that ſlew thy fire and brother, 
Io execute the like upon thyſelf; 


D Ang ſo, have at thee, 


[They fight. Warw EY enters ; Clifford 4 
1 Nb. Nay, Warwick, ſingle out ſome other chace; 


* For I W will hunt this wolf to death. | [Ex erent. 


SCENE fs 


Garter part of the field. 
Alarum. Enter King Rrenky. 


* K. Hen, This battle fares like to the morning's w ar, F 


When dying clouds contend with growing light; 
What time the ſhepherd, blowing of his nails, 
* Can neither call it perfe& day, nor night. 

© Now ſways it this way, like a mighty ſea, 

© Forc'd by the tide to combat with the wind; 

Now ſways it that way, like the felf- ſame ſea 

« Forc'd to retire by fury of the wind: 
© Sometime the flood prevails ; and then, ; the wind; 
Now, one the better: then, another beſt ; | 

© Both tugging to be victors, breaſt to breaſt, 
Vet neither conqueror, nor conquered ; 

So is the equal poiſe of this fell war. 
Here on this molehill will I fit me down. 

* To whom God will, there be the victory! 
For Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 
Have chid me from the battle; ſwearing both, 

Py 3 proſper beſt of all when I am thence, _ 
Would I were dead! if God's good will were ſo; 
© For what is in this world, but grief and woe? 

* O God! methinks, it were a happy life, 
To be no better than a homely ſwain; 
Jo ſit upon a hill, as I do now, 
* To Carve out t dials ks quainthy; point by point, 


tumult and horror of the battle, an PINE slimpſe of rural innoccute 
= 1 e | 2 nN SON. | 
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* * "Th hereby L 


1 6 This feech 1 18 arne 11 1 oft, exauiitedy ſuited to the characte r 
of the king, and makes a pleaſing interchange, by affording, amidſt the 


pol the ewes, and the 
thor, MaLoxe, 
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Alarum. Enter a Son that has killed his Father, dragging in 


© This man, whom hand to hand 1 flew in fight, 


7 Poor fool, it has already been obſerved, is an expreſſion of tenderneſs, 
often uſed by our author. MALONE. OY | „ 


To ſhepherds, looking on their filly ſneep, 
Than doth a rich embroider'd canopy 


O, yes, it doth; a thouſand fold it doth, _ 


All which ſecure and ſweetly he enjoys, 
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® Thereby to ſee the minutes how they run: 


How many make the hour full complete, | | | 
How many hours bring about the day, | 
How many days will finiſh up the year, ; ; 
How many years a mortal man may live. | 1 
When this is known, then to divide the times: | 
So many hours muſt I tend my flock ; 

So many hours mult 1 take my reſt ; 

So many hours muſt I contemplate; 


So many hours mult I ſport myſelf; 


So many days my ewes have been with young 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean;! 

So many years * ere I ſhall ſheer the fleece: 
So many minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and years, 
Paſs'd over to the end they were created, - 
Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

Ah, what a life were this! how {ſweet ! how lovely! 

Gives not the hawthorn buſh a ſweeter ſhade 


To kings, that fear their ſubjects' treachery ? 


And to conclude,—the ſhepherd's homely curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 
His wonted ſleep under a freſh tree's ſhade, 


Is far beyond a prince's delicates, 

His viands ſparkling in a golden cup, 
His body couched in a curious bed, 
When care; miſtruſt, and treaſon wait on him, 


Ok he dead b.. 
Fon. III blows the wind, that profits no-body.— 


May 


i. e. the years which muſt elapſe between the time of the yeaning | b $ 
lambs arriving to ſuch a ſtate as to admit of being 


* 


9 The ſe 


E 
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Fs be poſſeſſed with ſome ſtore of crowns : 
And J, that e take them from him 165 
. May yet ere night yield hoth my life and them 
F "0 ſeme a man elſe, as this dead man doth me. 
Who's this —0 God! it is my father's face, 


Whom in this c: auflteck [ unawares have kill'd, 


O heavy times, be: 2:ting 8 ents! 
From London! by the king was I preſs'd forth; 
My father, bein g the carl of Warwick's man, 


Came on the part of York, pre's'd by his maſter; 


And I, who at his hands receiv'd my life, 

Have by my hands of life bereaved him. — 

Pardon me, God, I knew not what I did! — 

And pardon, father, for I knew not thee !— 

*. My: tears mall wee away theſe bloody marks; 

* And no more words, till they have flow'd their bl, | 


% K. Heu, © piteous ſpectacle! O bloody times ſ 


Wghilſt lions war, and battle for their dens, 


Poor harmleſs lambs abide their enmity, — 


* Weep, wretched man, I'll aid thee tear for tear; 
"0 And: let our hea: ts, and eyes, like civil war, | 
0 Be blind with tears, and break 0 ercharg' d with grief. 


: Enter a Father, a0 has filled bis Son „ bit 1 the bes 


N. 


I Park: Thou that ſo ſtoutly haſt reſiſted we, 


Give me thy gold, if thou haſt any gold; 


a 


For I have bought it with an hundred bloss. 


« But let me ſee:—is this our toe man: 1 ac . 
Ah, no, no, no, it is mine only ſon!— 


0 Ah, boy, if any life be left in thee, 
Wy Throw up thine eye; ſee, ſee, what ſhowers ariſe, 
3 Blown with the windy tempeſt of wy heart. 


3 
Ss; : 1\.,> 


V4 CSS! 
GS 


'9 Theſe two horrible inc: 1 0 are belecced to ow the. innumete ble 


| salamities of civil war. . JounsoN, ; 
In the battle of Conſtantine and 3 by Raphael, the ſeconc ot 


theſe incidents is introduced on x fimilar occaſion... STEEVENS. 
2 The meaning & here inaccurately expreſſed. The king intend t 


0 ſay that the ſtate of their Hearts ard eyes ſhail be like that of the kingdo 


in a civil — all {hall be es by power 10: rmed within themſelves. 
| | * 2 N UN s 
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* Upon thy wounds, that Kill mine eye and beart!— 
O, pity, God, this miſerable age !— 
What ſtratagems, how fell, how butcherly, 
Erroneous, mutinous, and unnataral, 
This deadly quarrel daily doth beget | [= 
O boy, thy father gave thee life too foon, „ 
Aud hath bereft thee of thy life too late! 4. 
K. Hen, Woe above woe! grief more than common 
SST. | 
e O, that way death would ſtay theſe ruthful deeds — | 
» 0 pity, pity, gentle heaven, pity ! 
The red roſe and the white are on his face, 
The fatal colours of our ſtriving houſes : 
The one, his purple blood right well refenbles * 
* The other, his pale cheeks, methinks, preſent ; 3 


| - Wither one roſe and let the other ain 


IE 

3 Stratagem foema to ſtand hers only for an event of war, or may in- 
tend ſnares and ſurprizes. Jon Nx sOo&. 

S'ratagem is uſed by Shakſpeare not merely to ann the events and 

furprize $ of war, —The word means in this place ſome dreadful event, as 


2 a it does alſo in the ſecond part of Henry IV. where Northumberland Wee 1 


fn 


| Every minute now | 
=L Should be the father of ſome flratagem,” NI. M aso. 

+ Becauſe had he been born later, he would not now have been of years 

to engage in this quarrel, WARRURTON. 

i.e. He ſhould have done it by not bringing thee into being g, to make 

both father and ſon thus miſerable. This is the ſenſe, ſuch as it is, of 

the two lines; however, an indifferent ſenſe was better than none, as s It 

is brought to by the Oxford editor, by reading the lines thus: 


O boy! thy father gave thee life too late, 3 | 
And bath bereft thee of thy life too ſoon. WARBURTON. 

I rather think the meaning of the line, And bath bereft thee of thy l, 
too ſoon, to be this: Thy father expoſed thee to danger by giving thee life 
tco ſon, and hath bereft thee of life by living himſelf too long. ee | 

Too late, without doubt, means too recently, The memory of thy virtues 


and thy hapleſs end is too recent, to be thought of without the deepeſt 
anguiſh, MALONE. 


The preſent reading appears to be far the more eligible, Had the ſon 


been yourger, he would have been precluded from the levy that brought 


him into the field; and had the father recognized him before the mortal 
blow, it would not have been too late to have ſayed him from death. 


, ND HX. 
Vol. . N | : O 8 f SY, 


> 2 contend, a thouſand lives muſt wither. 


+ * 8 * 


Fc Or I have murder' Fi b I ſhould not kill, 


155 Away! for death 8 deln us in purſuit. R 
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. How will my mother, for a father's death, 


| Tae on with me, and ne'er be ſatisfy'd ? 


Fab. How will my wite, tor ſlaughter of my ſon, 


Shed ſeas of tears, and ne'er be ſatisfy'd ? 


K. Hen, How will the country, for theſe woelul [ 
_ chances, | 


* Mit dick the king, and not be ſatisfy'd 7 ? 


Sor. Was ever ſon, ſo ru'd a father's death ? 
Halb. Was ever father, ſo bemoan'd his ſon ? 
EK. Her, Was ever king, ſo griev'd for ſubjecto woe? 
Much is your forrow ; mine, ten times ſo much. 
* Jon, I'll bear thee hence, where I may weep my fill, 
Exil, ewith the bij, 
* Fat. Theſe arms of mine ſhall be thy winding-ſheet ; 
My heart, ſweet boy, ſhall be thy ſepulchre ; 5 
For from my heart thine image ne'er ſhall go. 
My ſighing breaſt ſhall be thy funeral bell; 
And fo obſequious will thy father be,* 
Sad for the loſs of thee, having no more, 
As Priam was for all This valiant ſons, 
1 ll bear thee hence; and let them fight that will, 


* 


FExit,: with the bid, 
A XK. "Hei, Sad- hearted men, "wack overgrown with care, 


« Here fitsa king more woful than you ate. 


ee Excurſions. | Enter Queen Mane aur. Prince f 


Wales, and IXETER. 


, Prince, Fly, father, fly! for all your friends are fled, 
And Warwick rages like a chafed bull: 


2. Mar, 


5 Be enraged at me, Ma LONE. | 

Io tale en is a phraſe Rill in uſe among the vulgar, and ſignifies 
| 7 off in clamorous lamentatiim. STEEVENS. 

| © Obſ-quious is here careful of obſequies, or of funeral rites, Joux 508, 

1 8 J having but one ſon, will grieve as much for that Way: as Priam,! Who 
N had MANY could grieve tor many. e | 


ars 
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« 2, Mar, Mount you, my lord, towards Berwick poſt 
amain: „„ | 15 
Edward and Richard, like a brace of greyhounds 
« Having the fearful fly ing hare in fight, _ 
With fiery eyes, ſparkling for very wrath, 
And bloody ſteel grafp'd in their ireful hands, 
« Are at eur backs; and therefore hence amain. 
Exe. Away! for vengeance comes along with them ; 
« Nay, ſtay not to expoſtulate, make ſpecd; 
Or elſe come after, III away before. 85 | | 
E. Hen. Nay, take me with thee, good ſweet Exeter; 
Not that I fear to ſtay, but love to go 
« Whither the queen intends. Forward; away!  [ Ex-nr, 
SEN . 
| | . The ſame, | 
A loud alarum, Euter CLI ro, winded, 
* Clif, Here burns my candle out, ay, here it dies, 


Which, while it laſted, gave king Henry light, 


J, Lancaſter! I fear thy overthrow, , 
More than my body's parting with my foul. | 


My love, and fear, glew'd many friends to thee ; 


And, now 1 fall, thy tough ® commixtures melt. 
Imparing Henry, ſtrength'ning mis-proud York, 


Ihe common people ſwarm like ſummer flies: 


And whither fly the gnats, but to the ſun ? 


And who ſhines now, but Henry's enemies? 
O Phebus ! hadſt thou never given conſent? 
That Phaeton ſhould check thy kery ſeeds, 
Thy burning car never had ſcorch'd the earth: 
And, Henry, had thou ſway'd as kings ſhould do, 
Or as thy father, and his father, did, | 4 
Giving no ground vn'o the houſe of York, 
They never then had ſprung like ſummer flies; 


— 


8 | | rr nog J, an 
: Perhaps better, the tcugh commixture. Ion Son-. | 
The duke of York had been entruſted by Henry with the. reins of 


government both in Ireland and France 


fl | 3 and hence perhaps was taugl.: £9 
31pire.te the throne, MALoNE. Rr, | 


Q 2 


OI —3 — . ⏑—ÄÄ——— 


Alarum and retreat, Enter Edward, GEORGE, Ricunan, 


And ſmooth the frowns of war with peaceful looks, — | 


„That led calm Henry, though he were a king, 

As doth a ſail, fill'd with a fretting guſt, 1 
Command an argoſy to item the waves. 
But think you, lords, that Clifford fled with them? 


For, though before his face I ſpeak the words, 


In this combat, which laſted fourteen hours, and in the actions of the two 
following days, thirty- ſix thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-fix perions 
are ſaid to have been killed; the greater; part of whom were undoubtcd' 
Lancafttians- "MALONDo- nd fo EN ad” 


——— 
— * 
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* I, and ten thouſand in this luckleſs realm, 
Had left no mourning widows for our death, 
And thou this day hadſt kept thy chair in peace. 
For what doth cheriſh weeds, but gentle air? 
And what makes robbers bold, but too much lenity ? 
Bootleſs are plaints, and cureleſs are my wounds; 
© No way to fly, nor ſtrength to hold out flight: 
The foe is mercileſs, and will not pit; 
For, at their hands, I have deſerv'd no pity. 
The air hath got into my deadly wounds, 
And much effuſe of blood doth make me faint - 
Come, York, and Richard, Warwick, and the reſt; 


I ſtabb' d your fathers' boſoms, ſplit my breaſt, ¶ He faint, 


Moxracur, WaRwiCk, and Soldiers, 
© Edww, Now breathe we, lords; good fortune bids uz 
__ pauſe, | EN b i 29s 


* Some troops purſue the bloody-minded queen; 


Mar. No, tis impoſſible he ſhould eſcape: - 


Your brother Richard mark'd im for the grave: 


tion of images was meant, and Clifford fade 
- T2  Nowoay to fly, nor ſtrengtb to Bold out fight. JohN So. | 
he ſenſe of the original reading is No way to fly, nor with ſtrength | 

ſufficient left to ſuſtain myſelf in flight, if there were. STETVENs. 
3 This battle, in which the houſe of York was victorious, was fouglit | 


on a plain between Tovton and Saxton, on the 29th of March, (Pala F. 
Sunday) 1461. The royal army conſiſted, according to Hall, of about 


forty thouſand men; and the young duke of York's forces were 48,700. 


13 
[3 


© And, | 


2 This line is clear and proper as it is now read; yet perhaps an oppoſi- 
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5 And, whereſoe'er he is, he s ſurely dead. | 
[CLIFFORD groans, and dies. 
Edo. Whoſe ſoul is that which takes her heavy leave? 
Rich, A deadly groan like life and death's departing.+ 
Edav. See who it is: and, now the battle's ended, 


: If friend, or foe, let him be gently us'd. 


Rich. Revoke that doom of merey, for 'tis Clifford; 


© © Who not contented that he lopp'd the branch 


In hewing Rutland when his leaves put forth, 
Put ſet his murdering knife unto the root 
From whence that tender ſpray did ſweetly ſpring, 
] mean, our princely father, duke of York. 

War. From off the gates of York fetch down the head, 
Vour father's head, which Clifford placed there: 
«Inſtead whereof, let this ſupply the room; 

Meaſure for meaſure muſt be anſwered. 
Edo. Bring forth that fatal ſeritch-owl to our houſe, 
That nothing ſung but death to us and ours: 
Now death ſhall ſtop his diſmal threatening ſound, 
And his ill- -boding tongue no more ſhall ſpeak. 
d [ Attendants bring the bady gran. 

War. 1 think his underſtanding is bereft ;— 

Speak, Clifford, doſt thou know who ſpeaks to thee ' 
Dark cloudy death oferſhades his beams of life, 
And he nor ſees, nor hears us what we ſay. _ 

Rich. O, "would he did! and fo, perhaps, he doth; | 

Tis but his policy to counterfeit, 
« Becauſe he would avoid ſuch bitter taunts 
* Which in the time of death he gave our father, 


Ce. If fo thou think'ſt, vex him with eager words.“ 
Rieß. Clifford, aſk mercy, and obtain no grace. 
Eau. Clifford, repent in bootleſs penitence. 
= Wer. Clifford, deviſe excuſes for thy faults. | 
8 5 | | | Cen. a 
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4 Sir Thomas Hanmer at lize life in death 2 which Dr. 
Warburton has received. lohNSON. 


Departing for ſeparation, Ma LON E. 


There is no occaſion for correction &«& Till death us depart” x was 5 the | 
expreflion in the old Marriage Service, FARMER, 


$5 Sour words; words of alperitys Jon xsoN. | 


0 3 
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Seo. While we deviſe fell tortures for thy faults, 
Rich. Thou didſt love Vork, and Tam ſon to York, 
Edau. Thou pitied'ſt Rutland, I will pity thee. 
Geo, Where's captain Margaret, to fence you now? 
War. They mock thee, Clifford ! ſwear as thou waſt w ont, 
Nich. What, not an oath! 4 Nay, then the world gocs 
nes | FO. 
When Clifford cannot bare bis friends an oath :t— 
I know by that, he's dead ; And, by my ſoul, | 
* If this right hand would buy two hours lite, 
bat in all deſpight might rail at him, 
A his hand ſhould chop it off; and with the lying | blood 


Stifle the villain, whoſe unſtaunched thirſt 


York and young Rutland could not ſatisfy, 

ar. Ay, but he's dead: Off with the traitor's head, 
And rear it in the place your father's ſtands.—. 
And now to London with triumphant march, 
There to be crowned England's royal king. 
From whence ſhall Warwick cut the ſea to France, 
And aſk the lady Bona for thy queen: 
So ſhalt thou ſinew both theſe lands together; 
And, having France thy friend, thou ſhalt not dread 

The ſcatter'd foe, that hopes to riſe again; 
For though they cannot greatly ſting to hurt, 
Let look to have them buz, to offend thine cars. 
Firſt, will 1 fee the coronation; _ 
And then to Britany Vl croſs the ſea, ö 
To effect this marriage, ſo it pleaſe my lord. 
Eda. Even as thou wilt, ſweet Warw ick, let it be: : 
For on thy ſhoulder do 1 build my ſeat ; 
* And never will I undettake the thing, 

„ Wherein thy council and conſent is wanting.— 
: ; Richard, Iwill create thee duke of Gloſter ;— 
And George, of Clarence; — Warwick, as ourſelf, 
Shall do, and undo, as him pleaſeth beſt, 


Rich, Let me be duke of Clarence; George, of Gloſter ; „ 


For Gloſter's dukedom is too ominous.s | 
War. Tut, that's a fooliſh TT 4 
| "Rictiard, 


5 Alluding, perhaps, to the deaths of Thomas of Woodftock, and 


Hu: Rey; duke: 5 of Gloſter, STEEVINS. | : 
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: Richard, be duke of Gloſter : Now to London, 
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T o ſee theſe honours 1 in poſſeſſion, 


4 


[ Exeunts 


— —— — 


ACT m. SCENE I. 
A Chace in the North f England, 


| Enter tavo Keepers,” with crofs-bowws in their 5 L I: 


« 1, Keep, Under this iet onen brake? we'll ſhroud 
ourſelves : . 


For 


7 In the folio, inſtead of 200 keepers, we 3 through negligence, the 


names of the perſons who repreſented theſe ch aracters; Siklo, and Hume 
— phrey, MAT ONE. 


Dr. Grey obſerves from Hall and Holinſhed, that the n name of the perſon | 


Who took King Henry, was Cantlowwe, 


I learn alſo from one of the Paſton Letters, Vol. I. p. 246; that Giles 


| © SenFlowe was among the perſons then in Scotland with the queen, 


STEEVENSe 

One Giles Santloave, eſquirey f is among thoſe attainted by king Edward's 
br parliament, and may poſſibly be here meant, but no perſon of that 
name ſeems to have been any way concerned in the capture of the late 
© king; ; who, according to W. Wyrceſter, was actually taken in Lancaſhire, 
by two knights named Fobn Talbois and Richard Tunſftail,—July, 1464. | 
E Drummond of Hawthornden obſerves, it was recorded „“ that a ſon of Sir 


Edward Talbots apprehended him as he fat at dinner at }/addng-town- 


ball; and like a common malefactor, Wi eh his legs under as horſe's belly, 


: . hin toward London.“ It is a more certain fact, which I have 


_ i. 548. Henry bad been for ſome time harboured by James Maychell of 
e. rakenthorye, Weſtmoreland. 1b.-575. It ſeems clear, however, that the 


5 ; Fog ſcene is to be Panos near the ed border. The Rn, himſelf 
. 135 2 


RAE 
"A I, 


: from records in the Duchy Office, that king Edward NT: o Sr Fames 
* Harri Aton a rent-charge 'of 0..e hundred pounds out of his lordthip of 
; Rowland in Lancaſhire, in recompence of his great and laborious diligence 


PF about the capture and detention of the king's great traitor, rebel and 
ena, lately called Henry the fixth, made by the ſaid James; and like- 
TS | Wife annuities to Richard Talbot, Thomas Talbot, eſquires,—Ta!bot, and 


L. weſey, tor their ſervices in the ſame capture, Secallo Rymer's Federa, 


© From Scotland am I ſtoln, even of pure fave;' * 
And Hall (and Holinſhed after him) tells us © He was no —_ entered 


3 8 into England], but he was knowen and taken of one \Cantiewsy and 
ny ausn toward the king.” RIT SON. 


9 Kale anciently ſignified a thicket, Feng 
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For through this Jaund® anon the deer will come; 
And in this covert will we make our ſtand, 
55 Culling the principal of all the deer. 
* 2, Keep. I'll ſtay above the hill, ſo both may ſhoot. 
1. Keep, That cannot be; the noiſe of thy croſs-bow®* 


* Will ſcare the herd, and ſo my ſhoot 1s loſt, 


* Here itand we both: and aim we at the beſt; 


* And, for the time mall not ſeem tedious, 


1 Ik tell the what befell me on a day, 
* 1 2 this ſelf. place where now we mean to ſtand. 
. Keep. Here comes a man, let's ſtay till he be paſt. 


E nter King Henry, diſgniſed, with a prayers backs 


K. Hen, From Scotland am I ſtol'n, even of pure love, 
C 1 0 . mine own land with my wiſhful ſight, 
No Harry, Harry, *tis no land of thine ; 


I by place is fill d, thy ſcepter wrung from thee, 


* Thy balm waſh'd off, 4 wherewith thou waſt anointed: 
No bending knee will call thee Cæſar now, 
No humble ſuitors preſs to ſpeak for right, 


No, not a man comes for redreſs of thee; 
For how can I help them, and not myſelf? 


© 1. Keep, Ay, here's a deer whoſe ſkin's a keeper' s fee? | 
c This i 18 the e Ling * let s ſeize upon him. x. N 
* K, len, 


2 Land means the ſame as lawn 3 3 2 ; plain extended between woods, 
STEEVENT 


This explanation accords with the fite of Laund Abbey in Leiceſter. = 
| fire: Nichols. = 
The poet appears not to have forgot the ſecrets of his former profeſs Y 1 


fon. STEVENS. 


41 This is an image very frequent i in the works of Shak ſpeare, So, 
again, in this ſcene ; | 


1 


I uuas anointed lng. Fg | | 
It is common in theſe plays to find che ſame | Images, . whether Joc ular or 


| ſerious, frequently recurring. Jonksex. 


5 Quandom had not in Shakſpear's time uniformly acquired a ludicrous 


ſenſe. Make them guondams (ſays Latimer in one of his ſermons) out | 
Ec with them, caſt them out of their office,” And in another place, “ He 
4 will have every man a guendam, as he is. As for my guondamfbip I thank 
4 God that he gaue me the grace to come by it, by ſo honeſt a meanes as! 
« did; [ thanke him for arne owne n and as for them | wi 


£6 not 
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| 
f 
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K. Ven. Let me embrace theſe four adverſities; 
* For wiſe men ſay, it is the wiſeſt courſe. | 
* 2. Keep, Why linger we? let us lay hands upon him. 
*. Keep, Forbear a while; we'll hear a little more. 
E. Hen. My queen, and ſon, are gone to France for aid; 


ö And, as I hear, the great commanding Warwick 


« Is thither gone, to erave the French king's ſiſter | 


. To wife for Edward : If this news be true, 


Poor queen, and ſon, your labour is but Joſt; 


For Warwick is a ſubtle orator, 


Fs 
4; 


n N nr 87 50 
D 2 
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And Lewis a prince ſoon won with moving words. 
« By this account, then, Margaret may win him; 
For ſhe's a woman to be pity'd much: 

* Her ſighs will make a battery in his breaſt ; 

* Her tears will pierce into a marble heart; 

*The tiger will be mild, while ſhe doth mourn ; | 


* And Nero will be tainted with remorſe, 


* To hear, and ſee, her plaints, her briniſh tears, 


Ay, but ſhe's come to beg; Warwick, to give: 


She, on his left fide, craving aid for Henry; 

He, on his right, aſking a wife for Edward, 

She weeps, and ſays—her Henry is depos'd ; | 

He ſmiles, and fays—his Edward is inftall'd ; 

* That ſhe, poor wretch, for grief can ſpeak no more: 

* Whites Warwick tells his title, ſmooths the wrong, 

* Inferreth arguments of mighty ftrength; _ 

* And, in concluſion, wins the king from her, 

* With promiſe of his ſiſter, and what elſe, 

* To ſtrengthen and ſupport king Edward's place. 

* Q Margaret,® thus 'twill be; and thou, poor ſoul, _ 

Art then forſaken, as thou went'ſt forlorn. . 
2. Keep. Say, what art thou, that talk'ſt of kings and 
geen; „„ „ 
* K, Hen. More than I ſeem, and leſs than I was born to: 

5 Seo WR ed A man + 

* not haue them made guondams, if they diſcharge their office. I would 

„haue them doe their duety, I would haue no more quondarns, as God 

« help me.“ fol. 53, Hol T WRITE. 5 . 


The piety of Henry ſcarce intereſts us more for his misfortunes, than 
this his conſtant ſolicitude for the welfare of his deceitful queen. 
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— | THIRD PART or "2 
A man at leaſt, for leſs I ſhould not be; | 5 
And men may talk of kings, and why not I ? | 
2. Keep, Ay, but thou talk'ſt as if thou wert a king. 
K. Hen. Why, ſo I am, in mind; and that's enough. 
2. Keep, But, if thou be a king, where is thy crown? 
K. Hen. My crown 1s in my heart, not on my head ; 
* Not deck'd with diamonds, and Indian ſtones, 
Nor to be ſeen: My crown is call'd content; 
© Acrown it is, that ſeldom kings enjoy. 
2. Keep, Well, if you be a king crown'd w ith content, 
Your crown content, and you, muſt be contented. 
Jo go along with us: for, as we think, 
* You are the king, king Edward hath depos' d; 
And we his ſubjects, ſworn in all allegiance, a 
Will apprehend you as his enemy. 
* K. Heu. But did you never ſwear, and break an oath ? 
* 2, Kee, No, never ſuch an oath; nor will not now. 
* K. Her. Where. did you dwell, ben I was king of 
| England? 
* 2. 2.5 "Here in this country, ha we now remain. 
* K. Hen, I was anointed king at nine months old; 
* My father, and my grandfather, were kings; 
And you were ſworn true ſubjects unto me: 
Do And, tell me then, have you not broke your oaths : | oY 
"4 Kees. No; ä 
For we were ſubjects, but whiley you were king. * 

* K. Heu. Why, am I dead? do I not breathe a man \? 
Ab, ſimple men, you know not what you ſwear, | 
1 Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 

* And as the air blows it to me Sun, 

_ * Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 

* And yielding to another when it blows, 

Commanded always by the greater guſt; 

_  * Such is the lightneſs of you common men. 

Hut do not break your oaths ; for, of that ſin 
* My mild entreaty ſhall not make you guilty, 185 F 


27 There Gent to be an alluſion 1 toa Gas i in an old a 
« My ind to me a {ingdom is.“ Malone. 


See Dr, Perey's Helo Anif * . STezvENs 8. 
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Go where you will, the king ſhall be commanded ; 
And be you kings; command, and 'I'll obey. 


* 1, Keep. We are true ſubjects to the king, 18 5 Edward. 
„ K. Hen, So would you be again to F | 


ff he were ſeated as king Edward is. 


1. Keep, We charge you, in God's name, and in the 
king's, 


E To go with us unto the officers. 


„. Hen, In God's name, lead ; your king's. name be 
obey d: 


85 2; * And what God will, that let your king perform; 5 5 
* And what he will, I we, yield unto. [ Exennt, 


8 C E N E II. 
London. A Room in the Palace. 


Tuxer * EDWaRD, GLosTrr, CLarENCE, end Lady 


n 
K. Ee Brother of Gloſter, at ſaint Albans' field 


This lady's huſband, fir John Grey,“ was ans 

= His lands then feiz'd on by the AE 3 "RR 

Her ſuit is now, to repoſſeſs thoſe lands; 
Which we in jaſtice cannot well deny, 

> Becauſe in quarrel of the houſe of York 

The W gentleman did loſe his lite,9 


| Gh, 
3 It was hitherto falſely ning Richard. por. 5 
Sir John Grey was flain at the ſecond battle of St, Albans? fighting on 


= the ſice of King Henry, MALONE. 


9 This is in every particular a falfification of hiſtory, Sir J. hn Grey, 
as has been already obſeryed, fel! in the ſecond ba' le of Saint Albans, 
which was fought on Shrove-Tueſday, Feb. 17, 1460-1, fighting on the 
fide of king Hey; 3 and fo far is it from being true that his lands were 
ſeized by the Conqueror, (Queen Margaret,) that they were in fact ſeized 
by the very perſon who now ſpeaks, after his great victory at 'Towton, on 
the 29th of March, 1461. The preſent ſcene is laid in 1464. 

Shakſpeare in new moulding this play followed implicitly his author, 
(for theſe five lines, with only a flight variation in the third, and fifth, are 
found in the old play,) without giving himſelf the trouble to examine the. 
hiſtory 3 but a few years afterwards, when he had occaſion to write his 


 Kichard III. and was not warped by a preceding iniſrepreſentation of 


another writer, he ſtared from the chronicles this matter Wy as it Was 3 
| © © VG and 
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1 FA Grey. Three, my moſt gracious lord. 
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3% % THIRD PART or 


Slo. Your highneſs ſhall do well, to grant her ſuit; 
* It were diſhonour, to deny it N 
K. Edw. It were no leſs; but ws LI make a pauſe. 
- < Go, Leal it is ſo? Ade 10 Clar, 


1 ſee, the lady hath a thing to rant, 
Before the king will grant her humble ſuit. 


Clar. He knows the mes 4 How true he keeps the wind ? 
| | [ Aſede. 

Ch. Silence! | 3 | Aide, 

K. Edw. Widow, 1 we will cookder a af your ſuit; 3. 


And come ſome other time, to know our mind. 


L. Grey. Right gracious lord, I cannot 3 delay: : 


8 May i it pleaſe your highneſs to reſolve me now; 


And what your plcaſure is, ſhall ſatisfy me. 
* Gl, ¶ Aſide.] Ay, widow ? then I'll warrant you all 


your lands, 


. An if what pleaſes him, mall pleaſure yon: | 
Fight cloſer, or, good faith, you'll catch a blow. 15 
Clar. I fear her not, unlefs ſhe chance to fall. Aide. 


* Glo. God forbid that! for he'll take vantages. Aſade. 
EK. Eadau. How many children haſt thou, widow 2 tell 
e 
5 Clar. I think, he means to beg a child of ber. [ Aſlide. 
Gh, Nay, whip me then ; he'll rather give ker two. 


4 J de, 


60. You ſhall have ours if you 11 be rul'd by him. 
A | [2/4 

825 K. Ee. "Twere pity, they mould loſe their father's 
land. 


5 "Cnr, Be pitiful, dread lord; and grant it then, 
5 Edav. Lords, give us leave; 111 try this widow's wit. 
_ Glo, Ay, good leave have you; for you will have leave, 


05 Till youth take leave, and leave you to the crutch, 
e and Clarence retire o the other fat. 


C 1 K. FE das 


5 and | this? s one of the numerous Su nan that prove e incomeſably; bs. 


my apprehenſion, that he was not the original author of this and the pre- 
ceding play. MALON E. 


2, This is a very lively and ſpritely dialogue; the recipocaion is s qu: cker 
| an 3 is Common in e | Jenn %o. | 
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KING HENRY VI. 301 
1 K. Edw. Now tell me, madam, do you love your 
children? 


*I. Grey. Ay, full as dearly as I love myſelf, 


* K, Edw. And would FR” not do much to do th em 


good ? 
IL. Grey. To do them good, 1 would ſuſtain foie 
V 
* XK. Edw. Then get your huſband's lands, to do them 
| ood. 5 


J. Grey. Therefore I came unto your majeſty. 
X. Ed. [ll tell you how theſe lands are to be got. 
*I. Grey, So ſhall you bind me to moe highneſs' 


ſervice. 

X. Edw. What ſervice wilt thou do me, if 1 give 
them? 

L. Grey. What you ent: that reſts 1 in me to do, 

K. Edw. But you will take exceptions to my boon, 

L. Grey. No, gracious lord, except I cannot do it. 

X. Edw. Ay, but thou cand do woat mean to aſk, 

L. Grey, Why, then I will do what your ag com- 
II. ands. 

Cle. He plies her hard and much rain wears the 
marble. 7 [A/ede. 

Clar. As red as fire! my, then her wax mutt melt. 

„„ Aide. 

J. Grey. Why ape my lord ? ſhall I not hear my taſk ? 

X. Edw. An eaſy talk ; tis but to love a king. 

L. Grey, That's ſoon perform d, becauſe I am a ſubjeR. 


X 


K. Ed. Why then, thy huſband's lands 1 freely Sire 


thee, 


L. Grey. I take my have: with many thou fund thauks. 


64. The match is made; ſhe ſeals it with a curt'ſy. 

K. Edau. But ſtay 8 tis the fruits of love I mean. 
I. Grey. The fruits of love I mean, my loving liege. 
* K. Edaw. Ay, but, I fear me, in e er ſenſe, 


What love, think” it thou, l ſue ſo much to get? 


L. Grey. My love tin death, my Humble thanks, my 


Pray CIS, 


That love, which virtue bes and virtue 8 L 


K. Edav. "00; by my troth, I did not mean ſuch love. 
9 L. Greys 


UE THIRD PART: OF 
J. Grey, Why, then you mean not as I thought you did, 


* K. Edw. But now you partly may perceive my mind, 

* L, Grey. My mind will never grant what I perceive 
*-'Y-our Bis ddelk aims at, if 1 aim aright. 

K. Edab. To tell thee plain, I aim to lie with thee. 

9 L. Grey, To tell you plain, I had rather lie in priſon, 

K. Edw. Why, then thou ſhalt not have thy huſband's 

lands. 
1. Grey. Why, then mine honeſty mall be my dower; 3 


For by that loſs Iwill not purchaſe them. 


EK. Edw. Therein thou wrong'i thy children n . 
L. Grey. Herein your highnefs manga both them and 
me. | 


But, mighty ford, chis merry inclination 
Accords not with the ſadneſs 3 of my ſuit ; 
go Pleaſe you diſmiſs me, either with ay, or no, 


K. Edw. Ay; if thou wilt ſay ay, to my requeſt: 


| No; ; if thou doſt ſay no, to my demand. 


L. Grey. Then, no, my lord. My ſuit is at an end. 
5 Ci. The widow likes him not, ſhe knits her brows, | 
[4 fide, 
c lor. He i 18 the blunteſt wooer in n Chriſtendom: [Hide 
K. Edw. | Aſide. Her looks do argue her EAR with 
„ moeg; 
* Her words do ſhow her wit e I 
* All her perfections challenge ſovereignty: 
One way, or other, ſhe is for a king; : 
And the ſhall be my love, or elſe my queen. — 


5 Say, that king Edward take thee for his queen? 55 


I. Grey. Lis better ſaid than done, wy gracious lord ; 


I am a ſubject fit to jeſt withal, 
5 But far unfit to be a ſovereign. 


K. Eaav. Sweet widow, by my ſtate 1 fear to thee, 
I ſpeak no more than what my ſoul intends ; 


| And that 1s, to enjoy thee for my love. 


L. Grey. And that is more than I will vie ' unto ; a 
know, I am too mean to be your queen; ; 


And yet too good to be your concubine. 


. Edæu. You cavil, Widow; 1 did mean, my queen. 


4, . 
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"KING HENR Y-VE- 0 
Z. Grey. Twill grieve your grace, my ſons ſhould call 
you—father. 


K. Edo. No more, than when my daughter: call thee 
mother. 


; Thou art a widow,4 and thou haſt ſome children; 


And, by God's mother, 1. being but a bachelor, 


9 8 Have other ſome: why, tis a ha ppy thing 
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go be the father unto many ſons. 


Anſwer no more, for thou {halt be my queen. 


G1. The ghoſtly father now hath done his ſhrift. 2 | 
Clar. When he was made a ſhriver, twas for ſhift. | 


| [ A/ede. 
K. Edav. Brothers, you muſe what chat we two have had, 
* Gh. Thewidow likes it not, for ſhe looks fad. | 

R. Edab. You'd think it ſtrange if | ſhould marry her. 
Clar. To whom, my lord Pe 

K. Edw. Why, Clarence, to myſelf. 
GI. That would be ten days' wonder, at the leaſt, 
Clar. That's a day longer than a wonder laſts, 

* (;/o. By ſo much is the wonder in extremes. 

K. Edu. Well, jeſt en, brothers: I can tell you both, 


iler cut 15 s granted for her hutband's lands, 


Enter a Nobleman. 
Neb, My gracious lord, Henry your foe is taken, 


And brought your priſoner to your palace gate. 
X. Eqw. See, that he be convey'd unto the Tower ;— 
And go we, brothers, to the man that took him, 5 
o queſtion of his apprehenſion.— | | 
Widow, go you along Lords, uſe her honourable. | 


LE King EDWARD, Lag GREY, CLARENCE, and. 
Lord. 


Go, Ay, Edward will aſe women ba 


Would he were waſted, marrow, bones, and all, 


2 © That from his loins no hopeful branch may ſpring, 
Io croſs me from the golden time! look for! 


c Ang 


bs Thi $18 part of the king's reply to his mother in Stowe? i Chronicle 3 


4 That ſhe is a widow, and | bath already children; by God's bleſſed lad 


1 2m a batchelor, and have ſome too, and fo each of us hath a prooze that - 
ne ther of us is like to be barrain | wh Ke. STELVESS: | 
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„ Fier FART or: 


And yet, between my ſoul's deſire, and me, 5 


* What other pleaſure can the world afford? 
I'll make my heaven in a lady's lap, 
And deck my body in gay ornaments, 


O miſerable thought! and more unlikely, 
Than to accompliſh twenty golden crowns! 


To diſproportion me in every part, 
Like to a chaos, or an unlick'd bear- whelp,s 


* That carries no impreſſion like the dam. ES 
And — * then a man to be e „„ = 
| IN : « ©, mor- : 5 ö 


ſhe licks into the form of bears. It is now well known that the whe ips of 


— 2 * "I TE 
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* (The luſtful Edward's title buried,) 
« Is Clarence, Henry, and his ſon young Edward, 


And all the unlook'd-for ifſue of ther done 
Jo take their rooms, ere I can ng myſelf: 


A cold premeditation for my purpoſe ! 


* Why, then I do but dream on ſovereignty; 


* Like one that ſtands upon a promontory, 


And ſpies a far-off ſhore where he would tread, EL. 
* Wiſhing his foot were equal with his eye; 9 


* And chides the fea that funders him from thence, | 
* Saying—he'll lade it dry to have his wa: 

* S0 do [ wiſh the crown, being ſo far of; 

* And ſo I chide the means that keep me rem.) it; © IM 
* And ſo I ſay - I'll cut the cauſes off, 3 
0 Flattering me with impoſſibilities.— N | = 
* My eye's too quick, my heart o'erweans too much; - 


* Unleſs my hand and ſtrength could equal them, 5 
* Well, ſay there is no kingdom then for Richard:; n 
* 


And witch ſweet ladies with. my words and looks, 


Why, love forſwore me in my mother's womb: 


And, for J ſhould not deal in her ſoft laws, i . 
She did corrupt frail nature with ſome bribe | 0 
Jo ſhrink mine arm up like a wither' ſhrub; | : =” 
To make an envious mountain on my back, _ 1 
Where ſits deformity to mock my body; „ : auf 
To ſhape my legs of an uncqual ſize; ere 


It was an opinion which; in ſpite of its abſurdity, prevailed Jones _ *F 8 
that the bear brings forth doly ſhapeleſs tumps of animated fleſh, WÜ Üꝗ6.— = 
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9 EL 6% Until my head, that this misſhap'd trunk bears.“ 
0 4 
; *. not the bead itſelf. SrEERVENS. 


Sir T. Hanmer reads as Mr. Steevens recommends, I believe owe 
7 Author is antwerable for this ce Mars donn. | 
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. O, monſtrous fault, to harbour ſuch a thought! 5 


* Then, ſince this earth affords no joy to me, 


gut to commmand, to check, to o'erbear ſach 


As are of better perſon than my ſelf,“ | 
2 l make my heaven—to dream upon the crown; 
* And, whiles I lives, to account this world but bell, 
Until my misſhap'd trunk that bears this head, 


i * Be round impaled with a glorious crown.“ 
And yet I know not how to get the crown, 


OS 
* For many lives ſtand between me and home : . 


* And I,—like one loſt in a thorny wood, 

hat rents the thorns, and is rent with the thoras ; 

** Secking a way, and raying from the way ; 

Not knowing how to find the open air, 

hut toiling deſperately to find it out 

* Torment myſelf to catch the Engliſh crowns. 

„And from that torment I will free myſelf, 

„ Or hew my way out with a bloody axe. 

Wy, can ſmile, and murder while I ſmile ; 

And cry, content, to that which grieves my heart; 

And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 
And frame my face to all occaſions, 

Il drown more ſailors than the mermaid mall; 

*] 1 ſlay x more gazers than the bali; 

8 Vit 

6 Richard peak here the! language of nature. 1 is ſtigmatized 
with deformity has a conſtant ſource of envy in his mind, and would 


. 8 tounter- balance by ſome other ſuperiority thoſe advantages Which he feels 


Ehimſclf to want. Bacon remarks that the deformed are commonly 


— ZGarng; and it is almoſt proverbially obſerved that they are ill-natured, 
be truth is, that the deformed, like all other men, are diſpleaſed with 
ufer; ority, and endeavour to gain ground vy bod or bad e a3 they 
E 1 virtuous or corrupt. Jonx so. 
fi !! 0-7-9 
| p 7 Until my misſbat d trunk that bears this head, 


Ve reund impaled, &c.] A tranſpoſition ſeems to be neceffary 2 "© 
V 3 3 | 


” Otherwiſ- the trunk tba bears the head is to be encircled wich the crown, 
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| "ET 5 to familiarize ideas, has diminiſhed their propriety. 


T U IR o PART O 1 55 
* I'll play the orator as well as Neſtor, 


Deceive more ſlily than Ulyſſes could, 


* And, like a Sinon, take another Troy : 


I can add colours to the cameleon ; 3 | 
Change ſhapes, with Proteus, for advantages, 5 
And ſet the murd'rous Machiavel to ſchool,® 
Can I do this, and cannot get acrown? 


8 Tut! : were it t further off, I'll pluck it down, [ Exit, 
SCENE I. 5 
F rance. A Room in the Palin 


Fhauricb. Fee LEWIS ½%e French King, and Lady Benz, 


attended; the King takes his fate, Ihen enter Queen M Ak- 


G Ak ET, Prince EDwaRD her dan, aud the Earl of 


OxrORD. 
K. Lew, Fair 3 of E 8 worthy Margaret, 


L. 
it ill befits thy ſtate, 


„Sit down with us; 


6 And birth, that thou ſhould'ſt ſtand, While Lewis doth ſit, 


* 9, Mar. No, mighty king of France ; now Margaret 


Muſt ſtrike her ſail, and learn a while to ſerve, 
_ * Where kings command, I was, I muſt confeſs, 
* Great Albion's queen in former golden days: 
_  ®. But now miſchance hath trod my title down, 


And with diſhonour laid me on the ground ; 


Where! muſt take like ſeat unto my fortune, 
'# And to my humble ſeat conform myſelf, 
K. Laab. Why, ſay, fair queen, whence ſprings this 


avs, deſpair f 
| | | 9 'D; Mar. 
wo As this | is an 5 and the old quarto i Los 
= And fet the aſpiring Catiline to Jeboot, = b 
I don't know why it ſhould not be preferred. WARBURTON. 
This is not the firſt proof I have met with, that Sbakſpeare, i in bis 


STEEVERS, 
Cataline firſt occurred to the author of the old play, who was probably a 


- ſcholar; and Machiawe!, who is mentioned in various books of our author's 
age, as the great exemplar of profound politicians, naturally was ſubſti- 


tuted by Shakſpeare in his room. See this play, P. 1. Act V. ſc: iv: 2 
5 . Alengon | that notorious Mac biavel Mares ls. 


. KING HENRY: VI. „ 
A2. Mar. From ſuch a cauſe as fills mine eyes with tears, 
„ And ſtops my tongue, while heart is drown'd in cares, 
** K, Lew. Whate'er it be, be thou ſtill like thy ſelf, 
d 4 And ſit thee by our ſide: yield not thy neck 
- [ Seats her by lun. 
„o fortune's y oke, but let thy dauntleſs mind 
Still ride in triumph over all miſchance. 
* Pe plain, queen Margaret, and tell thy grief; 
It ſhall be eas'd, if France can yield relief. 
*. Mar. Thoſe gracious words revive my drooping 
. thoughts, | 
And give my tongue-ty'd ſorrows leave to ſpeak, 
Now, therefore, be it known to noble Lewis,. 
hat Henry, ſole poſſeſſor of my love, 
Ee ls, of a king, become a baniſh'd man, 
3 Zo And fore'd to live in Scotland a forlorn; | 
While proud ambitious Edward, duke of York, 
4 = Uſurps the regal title, and the ſeat 
| > Of England's true-anointed lawful king. 
his is {the cauſe, that I, poor Margaret, 
4 With this my ſon, prince Edward, Henry” : heir, 
* * Am come to crave thy juſt and law ful aid; 
2 And, if thou fail us, all our hope is done: 
* Scotland hath will to help, but cannot help; 55 
Our people and our peers are both miſled, 
2 * Our treaſure ſeiz'd, our ſoldiers put to fight, 
And, as thou ſee i, ourſelves in heavy plight, 
: X., Lew. Renow ned queen, with patience calm the 
8 ſtorm, | 
| * While we bethink a means to break it off. | | 
3 = * 2. Mar, The more we ſtay, the ſtronger grows our foes 
K. L:av, The more 1 ſtay, the more I Il ſuccour thee. 
2. Mar, O, but impatience waiteth on true forrow ; | 
1 * And ſee, where comes the breeder of my forrowe | 


Fx , Enter Warm ICK,9 attended. 
K. Lew, What's 255 . 1 to our 
1 preſence ? - 

A 3 4 This nobleran' 5 embaſſy and commiſſion, the inſult he receives 5 by 


= | | | — 
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2. Mar. Our earl of Warwick, Edward's greateſt friend. 
K. Lew, Welcome, brave Warwick! What brings thee | 
„„die ee . 1 
I b Deſcending from his fate. Queen MaRGARET ri, 
* 2. Mar. Ay, now begins a ſecond ſtorm to riſe; _ 
For this is he, that moves both wind and tide, _ 5 
Mar. From worthy Edward, king of Albion, . 
My lord and ſovereign, and thy vowed friend, n 
F come, — in kindneſs, and unfeigned love. — . 
Firſt, to do greetings to thy royal perſon; 
And, then, to crave a league of amityz. KH 
And, laſtly, to confirm that amity __ 1 
Wich nuptial knot, if thou vouchſafe to grant = 
That virtuous lady Bona, thy fair ſiſter, : 
To England's king in lawful marriage. 1 
2. Mar. If that go forward, Henry's hope is done. 
War. And, gracious madam, [zo Box A.] in our kings 
9 J am commanded, with your leave and favour, . 
| _ Humbly þ. = 
| the king's haſty marriage, and his conſequent reſolution to avenge it, iu 
is the capture, impriſonment, and eſcape of the king, Shakſpeare, it is true, 1 : 
4 found in Hall and. Holinſhed; but later, as well as earlier writers, of better 25 
is authority, incline us to diſcredit the whole; and to refer the rupture 
15 between the king and his political creator, to cauſes which have not reached! 
1 poſterity, or to that jealouſy and ingtatitude ſo natural, perhaps, to thoſ þ 
3 who are under obligations too great to be diſcharged, . ES Fr, z  Þ 
1 There needs no other proof how little our common hiſtories are to be PE: 
3 depended upon than this fabulous ſtory of Warwick and the lady Bon. 8 


Ihe king was privately marryed to lady Elizabeth Widvile in 1463, and 
in February 1465 Warwick actually ſtood ſponſor to the princeſs Eliza- 
beth their firſt child. What ſ-cretiy diſpleaſed him was, 1. the king's 
marryir.g one of the queen's ſiſters to the duke of Buckingham; 2. hs. þ 
eonferring the ofilce of lord treaſurer (which he had taken from the lord 
Montjoy) upon lord Rivers, the queen's brother; 3. his making a match 
between the ſon and heir of the lord Herbert and another of the queen's 
ſiſters; and between that nobleman's daughter and the young lord Life; 
and creating young Herbert knight and lord of Dunſtar; 4. his making a 
match between Sir Thomas Grey, the queen's ſon, and lady Ann daughter 
_ an&-heirels of the duke of Exeter, the king's niece, who had been talked 
of as a wife for the earl of Northumberland, Warwick's brother. See 
 Wilhe/mi Myrceſter Annales, which are unfortunately defective from the 
beginning of November 1468; at which time no open rupture had taken 
place between the king and Warwick, who, for any thing that appears !*. 
the contrary, were, at leaſt, upon ſpeaking terms, RI Tos. 
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EZ KING HENRY VI. zog 
FTlumbiy to kiſs your hand, and with my tongue 
Ĩ0o tell the paſſion of my ſovereign's heart ; 
Where fame, late entering at his heedful ears, 


Hlath plac'd thy beauty's image, and thy virtue, 
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| 2. Mar, King Lewis,—and lady Bona, —hear me ſpeak, 
© < Beforeycu anſwer Warwick, His demand 92 
= * Springs not from Edward's well-meant honeſt love, 
gut from deceit, bred by neceſſity: 

For how can tyrants ſafely govern home, 

- * Unleſs abroad they purchaſe great alliance? 

* To prove him tyrant, this reaſon may ſulice, — 
That Henry liveth ſtill: but were he dead, | 

X Yet here prince Edward ſtands, king Henry's ſon, 

Look therefore, Lewis, that by this league and marriage 
- * Thoudraw not on thy danger and diſhonour : 8 
For though uſurpers ſway the rule awhile, 
yet heavens are juſt, and time ſuppteſſeth wrongs, 

Mar. Injurious Margaret! V 

Prince, And why not queen? 
Mar. Becauſe thy father Henry did uſurp; 
And thou no more art prince, than ſhe is queen. 

Oxf. Then Warwick diſannuls great John of Gaunt, 
Which did ſubdue the greateſt part of Spain; 
= And, after John of Gaunt, Henry the fourth, 
= © Whoſe wiſdom was a mirror to the wiſeſt; 

And, after that wiſe prince, Henry the fifth, 
Who by his proweſs conquered all France: 

Prom theſe our Henry lineally deſcends. 
War, Oxford, how haps it, in this ſmooth diſcourſe 
You told not, how Henry the ſixth hath loſt | 
All that which Henry the fifth had gotten? 
Methinbs, theſe peers of France ſhould ſmile at that. 
But for the reſt, — You tell a pedigree | 

Ot threeſcore and two years; a filly time 


To make preſcription for a kingdom's worth, 
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* Whom thou obeyed'ſt thirty and fix years, 

And not bewray thy treaſon with a bluſh ? 4 
ar. Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 
Now buckler falſehood with a pedigree? - 


32 


. 
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ON. Why, Warwick, canſt thou ſpeak againſt thy liege, | 
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©; My eld er bro: her, the lord: Aubrey Vere, 
Was done to Jean ? anc a. more than ſo, oy father, 


ON TTY 7 1 « N 
« When nature brought him to the door of death ? ? 
No, W. arwick 's O's While lite 35 pholdset this arm, 


c Is Edward your true king ? 


ſpear has fallen by ſometimes following and ſometimes deſerting he 


heir to the crown of England, and has been anſwered in the Evert me 


— n S 
= . nd Ok Lo Gy — — — 


2 
— 8 
Re "vanes 2 


For ſhame, leave Henry, and call Edward king. 
« Oxf. Call him my king, by whoſe injurious doom 


Even | in the downl fall o i hs melt: 9w'd Years, 


7 


7 4 1 
bs 4 £* , 4% >! Py 1 
E ko rin -UDINCO Ids tne ho 410 . 11 Lancafl Er. 


7 * A * 7 +? * 
War, And 1 the h Ouſe OL Tork 


K. Lead. 'Que n ae brit ince Edward, and Oxford, 

_< YVouchiate, at bur requeſt, to ſtand aſide, by 

While I uſe further 5 ace with Warwick. : 
* ©, Mar, Heavens grant chat Warw ick s words bevich 

him not! 5 


Retirinę awvith the "NID CE and OxXrORn, 
6 Þ 9 Lon. Now, Warwick, tell me, even ent thy cen. 
| Acience, 


© To link with him that were not lawful cholen, 4 
War. Thereon I pawn my credit and mine honour, 


for I were Loh, | 98 


K. Lew, But is he gracious in the people's eye? 

Mar. The more, that Henry was unfortunate,s 
EK. Lew. Then further, —all diſſembling ſet aſide, 
« Tell me for truth the meaſure of his love 
« Unto our ſiſter Bona, | | 

Wa are Such! it ſeems, 


þ \ 
4 Here we have ANN ED inſtance of an impropriety into which Slax. 


nal. After Lewis has aſked in the vid play whether Henry was ak 


he next inquires whether he is gracicus, that is, a favourite With: po: 
ple. Shakſpeare has preſerved this latter queſtion, though ke Jy 
variation in the former; not adverting that after a man has deen c Keen 5 


the voices of the people to be their king, it is quite ſuperfluous to alk wheth e 


be is popular or no.— Edward was in fact choſen king, both by the par 


ment and by a large body of the people aſſembled in St. John's fields. s 
Fabian, who wrote about fifty years after the time, p. 472, Mar. IN Ks 


I do not perceive the i 1mpropriety of the king's queſtion, or the cv 


. of the remark founded on it. Is it impoſſi ble that a king, elected ty 0 
people, ſhould ſoon afterwards become unpopular ? STEEVENS. 


5 He means, that Henry was unſucceſsful in war, having 19 


dominious in France, &. Mares E. 
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KING HENRY VI. 311 
As may beſeem a monarch like himſelf. | 
Myſelf have often heard him ſay, and ſwear, - 
That this his love was an eternal plant ;® 
Whereof the root was fix d in virtne's ground, 
The {caves and fruit maintain'd with beauty's ſun; 


Fxempt from enyy, but not from diſdain, 7 


Unto the laly Bona quit his pain. 1 
K iy. Now, ſiſter, let us hear your firm reſolve. 
Bina, Your giant, or your denial, ſhall be mine: — 

Yet J contels, | 70 War, ] that often ere this day, 

When I have heard your king's deſert recounted, 


Mine ear hath tempted judgement to deſire. 


K. L-w. Then, Warwick, thus, — Our ſiſter ſhall be 

5 Edward's; | | | | 
* And now forthwith ſhall articles be drawn _ 

* 'Touching the jointure that your king muſt make, 
* Which with her dowry ſhall be counterpois'd ; 
Draw near, queen Margaret; and be a witneſs, 
That Bona ſhall be wife to the Engliſh king, 
Prince, To Edward, but not to the Engliſh king. 
* 9, Mar, Deceitful Warwick! it was thy device 
* By this alliance to make void my ſuit ; Eos 
* Before thy coming, Lewis was Henry's friend. _ 1 
| „„ e 2 5 , Lew, 
© The old quarto reads rightly cterna/ ; alluding to the plants of Paradiſe, 
. . C WARBURTON. 

In the language of Shakſpeare's time, by an eternal plant was meant 
what we now call a perennial one. STEEVEN S. 

The folio reads—an external plant; but as that word ſ:ems to afford no 
meaning, and as Shak ſpeare has adopted every other part of this ſpeech as 
he found it in the old play, without alteration, J ſuppoſe external was a 
miſtake of the tranſcriber or printer, and have therefore followed the read» 
ing of the quarto. M ALONE. 

Envy is always ſuppoſed to have ſome faſcinating or blaſting power; 
and to be out cf the reach of envy is therefore a privilege belonging only 
to great excellence. I know not well why envy is mentioned here, or 
whoſe envy can be meant; but the meaning is, that his love is ſuperior to 
eivy, and can feel no blaſt from the lady's diſdain. Or, that, if Bona 
retuſe to quit or reuite his pain, his love may turn to diſdain, though the 
conſciouſneſs of his own merit will exempt him from the pangs of envy. 
8 5 % pv orb: _ JounsoNe_ 
I believe envy is in this place, as in many others, put for malice or hatred, 
His ſituation places him above theſe, though it cannot ſecure him from 
kemale diſdain, TEEV ENS. „ 7 


E And, madam, theſe for you; from whom I know not. 


1 Smiles at her news, while Warwick frowns at his. 


* hope, all's for che beſt. 


VTV 


* K. Leau. And ſtill is friend to him and Margaret: 2 


* But if your title to the crown be weak. 
* As may appear by Edward's good ſucceſs,— 


* Then *tis but reaſon, that I be releas'd 


From giving aid, which late I pramiſed, 


* Yet ſhall you have all kindneſs at my hand, 
* 'That your eſtate requires, and mine can yield. 
Mar. Henry now lives in Scotland, at his eaſe; 


Where having nothing, nothing he can loſe. 


And as for you yourfelf, our guondam queen, 

You have a father able * to maintain you; 5 

And better *twere, you troubled him than France. 

- ® 2 Mar, Peace, impudent and > ſhameleſs Monk, 
ence} ; 


* Proud ſetter-up and puller-down of kings! 
*I] will not hence, till with my talk and tears, 
'* Both full of truth, I make king Lewis behold 
Thy ſly conveyance,? and thy lord's falſe love; | 
"0 For "both of you are birds of ſelf-ſame feather. . 
I horn founded Withit, . 


6 Tau. Warnick, this i is Tome polt to ny, or thee, 


Enter a Meſſenger, 


My. My lord ambaſſador, theſe letters are for you; 3 
Sent from your brother, Marquis Montague. — | 
Theſe from our king unto your majeſty,— 


[To Margaret, T hey all read their lettcth E 8 
O T like it well, that our fair queen and miſtreſs ' 


Prince. Nay, mark, how Lewis fawps as He were  nettlcs; 


8 K. Lew, Warwick, what are thy news! ? and yours, fa þ 
queen ? 

« 9. Mar, Mine, ſuch as fill my heart with unhop d joys 
Wa ar, Mine : full of ſorrow and heart' 8 . ; 

K. LOWE 


"3 This Cons: een. The poverty of Margaret 8 father is a voh 
= frequent topic of. reproachs Jon x so. | 


needs! 15, Esra and thence 1 is raken for artifice and fraud. 


Jean JUL 3 1 


15 
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K. Lav, What! has your king marry'd the lady Grey? 


* And now, to ſooth your forgery and his, 


© Sends me a paper to perſuade me patience? 
Is this the alliance that he ſeeks with France? 


Dare he preſume to ſcorn us in this manner ? 


* 9, Mar. I told your majeſty as much before: 


This proveth Edward's love, and Warwiek's honeſty. 


11 


War. King Lewis, I here proteſt, — in fight of heaven, 


And by the hope 1 have of heavenly bliſs, — 


That I am clear from this miſdeed of Edward's; 


No more my king, for he diſhonours me; 
But moſt himſelf, if he could fee his ſhame. — 
Did I forget, that by the houſe of York 
M y father came untimely to his death ?3. 
Did ] let paſs the abuſe done to my niece? 
Did I impale him with the regal crown? 


Did I put Henry from his native right; 


battle of Wakefield, and beheaded at Pomfret. 
= pay imagined he fell at the a&ion at Ferry-bridge, and has in a former 
= ſcene, to which this line refers, (See p. 283, n. 9.) deſcribed his death as 
IH happening at that place, Shakſpeare very properly rejected that deſcription 
"IR of the death of the earl of Sali{bary, of whoſe: death no mention is made 
in this play, as it now ſtands; yet he has inadvertently retained this line 
which alludes to a preceding deſcription that he had ſtruck out; and this 


27 and ſometimes deſerting, his original. 
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And am I guerdon'd 4 at the laſt with ſhame? 
“ dc Shame on himſelf! for my deſert is honour. 
And, to repair my honour loft for him, 


* I here renounce him, and return to Henry: 


Ml y noble queen, let former grudges paſs, 
And henceforth I am thy true ſervitor ; 
Iwill revenge his wrong to lady Bona, 
And replant Henry in his former ſtate. 


0 


Mar. Warwick, theſe words have turn'd my hate 
love: 5 


And 


2 To ſoſten it, to make it more endurable: or perhaps, to ſooth us, 


md to prevent our being exaſperated by your forgery and his. MaLons, 


3 Warwick's father came untimely to his death, being taken at the 
But the author of the od 


is another proof of his falling into inconſiſtencies, by ſom 


N | MAlon t. 
4 1, e. rewarded, STEEVENS. | 


Vor. V. . p VV 


etimes following, 
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5 And I forgive and quite forget old faults, 

And joy that thou becom'ſt king Henry's friend. 
Har. So much his friend, ay, his unfeigned Fiend y 


That, if king Lewis vouchſafe to furniſh us 


With ſome few bands of choſen ſoldiers, 
Il undertake to land them on our coaſt, 


And force the tyrant from his ſeat by war. 


*T'1s. not his new-made bride ſhall ſuccour him: 


* And as for Clarence, —as my letters tell me, 


* He's very likely now to fall from him; 


* For matching more for wanton luſt than honou 15 


* Or than for ſtrength and ſafety of our country. 


* Bona. Dear brother, how ſhall Boggs. be Feng . 


* But by thy help to this diſtreſſed queen ? 


*. Mar. Renowned prince, how ſhall poor Uenry 
live, 
* Valef: thou reſcue him from foul deſpair ? 
* Bona. My quarrel, and this Engliſh queen's, are one. 
* War. And mine, fair lady Bona, joins with yours. 
* K. Lev. and mine, with hers, and chine, and Man ga- 
0TH 
Therefo meat a, I firmly am reſoly'd, 
You ſhall have e ald. | 
* 25 Mar. Let me give hawble thanks for all at once. 
2D. Laab. Then England's meſſenger, return in n poſt; 
Fs tell falſe Edward, thy ſuppoſed king, — 
That Lewis of France is ſending over imaſkers, 
Jo revel it with him and his new bride; 


* Thou ſeeſt what's paſt, go fear thy king 5 withal. „„ 
Bona. Tell him, In hope he'll prove a widower, or 


I' wear the willow garland for his ſake. 

2. Mar. Tell him, my mourning weeds are laid akide, 
And I am ready to put armour on.“ | 
ar. Tell him from me, That he hath 25 me wrong 
And therefore 1 1 unerown him, ere t be long. 5 The 

There's 


s That! is, (right thy king. 1 | 0 
„It wis once no unuſual thing for queens themſelves to appear in armour 
at the head of their forces. The fuit which Elizabeth wore, when ſhe rode 


through the lines at Tilbury to encourage the troops, on the approach ol : 


the ar: ada, may be = cn ſtill in che Tower. STEEVENS. 
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There's thy reward; be gone. 8 [Exit Meſ. 


K. Lew. But, Warwick, thou, 


© And Oxford, with five thouſand men, | 


Shall croſs the ſeas, and bid falſe Edward battle: 8 


And, as occaſion ſerves, this noble queen 


And prince ſhall follow with a freſh ſupply. 


© Yet, ere thou go, but anſwer me one doubt ; — 
© What pledge have we of thy firm loyalty ? 


- * 
— 


I. e. prince Edward, and king Henry VI. her father-in-law, See likewiſe 
Holinſhed, in his Chronicle, p. 671 and 674. I'nREOBAL D. . 
| > This is a departure from the truth of hiſtory, for Edward prince of 
Wales (as Mr. Theobald has obſerved) was married to Anne, th» ſecond 
daughter of the earl of Warwick. | | 


* 
= 


b been improperly adopted by the ſubſequent editors; for though in fact the 
. and Edward prince of Wales married Anne, his ſecond daughter, in 1470; 


: 
2 


— Jeurgeſt daughter of Warwick was married to Clarence, I apprehend, he, 


_— 


„ 


War. This ſhall aſſure my conſtant loyalty ; — 
That if our queen and this young prince agree, 
J join mine eldeſt daughter, and my joy, 
To him forthwith 9 in holy wedlock bands. 
„2. Mar. Yes, I agree, and thank you for your motion: 
| ing | „ 80ön 
7 Here we are to ſuppoſe that, according to ancient cuſtom, War- 


Wick makes a preſent to the herald or meſſenger, whom the original copies 
call - Poſt, STEEVENS. | 


5 This phraſe is common to many of our ancient writers. STEEVENS. 
9 Surely this is a miſtake of the copyiſt's. Hall, in the ninth year of 
K. Edward IV. ſays, „ Edward prince of Wales wedded Anne ſecond 
daughter to the ear] of Warwick.” And the duke of Clarence was in 
love with the elder, the lady Iſabel; and in reality was married to her five 


years before prince Edward took the lady Anne to wife, And, in King 


Richard the Third, Glofter, who married this lady Anne when a widow, 
; lays.4 | | | 


« For then I'll marry Warwick's youngeft daughter, 
«© What though I kill'd her hutband and her father?“ 


But notwithſtanding this, his reading [youngeſt daughter] has, I think, 
duke of Clarence married Iſabella, the eldeſt daughter of Warwick, in 1468, 


neither of his daughters was married at the time when Warwick was ia 
France negotiating a marriage between Lady Bona and his king: ſo that 
there is no inconſiſtency in the preſent propoſal. Suppoling, however, 
that the original author of this play made a miſtake, and imagined that the 


N and not his editor, ought to anſwer for it. | | | = 
This is one of the numerous circumſtances which prove that Shak ſpeare 


as not the original author of this play; for though here, as in a former 
þ+lage, he has followed the old drama, when he afterwards wrote his King 


: On. Richard 
P 4 . 
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Son Edu ard, ſhe is fair and virtuous, 
« Theretore delay not, give thy hand to Warwick ; 
« And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable, 


II That only Warwick's daughter ſhall be thine. 


* Prince. Yes, I accept her, for ſhe weil deſerves it; 


* And here, to pled ge my vow, I give my hand. 


He gives his hand io Warwick, 


K. Leav. Why ſtay we now? Theſe ſoldiers ſhall be levy: a. 


© And thou, lord Bourbon, our high adm'r4l, 


« Shall w aft them over with our royal "ety 
long, till Edward fall by war's s miſchance, 
For mocł ing marriage * ith a dame of France. 
[ Exennt all but Warum ick. 
War. 7 came from Edward as embaſſador, 


Rut ] return his ſworn and mortal foe : 


Matter of marriage was the charge he gave me, 
But dreadful war ſhall anſwer his demand, 


Had he none elſe to make a ſtale, but me? 
Then none but I ſhall turn his jeſt to ſorrow, 
I was the chief that rais'd him to the crown, 
And I'll be chief to bring him down again: 
Not that I pity Henry's miſery, 5 N 
But ſeek ente on nen, 8 mockery. . e 


ACT IV. SCENE . 
| London. A. Room in the Palace. 
Enter Gros TER, CLARENCE, SOMERSET, MonTacur, | 
1 05 aud Others, 5 | 
. Gh. Now tell me, brother Clarence, what think you ” 
* Of this new marriage with the lady Grey ? 


* Hath not our brother made a worthy choice ? 
Car. Alas, you know, 'tis far from hence to France; „ 


How could he ſtay till Warwick made return ? 


dom. My lords, forbear this talk; here comes the king. 5 
8  Fhurifo, 


| Ri. bard I. and und it brestken to > conſult the ancient hiftorians, he 
repreſented Lady Anne, as ſhe in fact was, the widow of Edward, prince 


of Wales, and the ycungeſ daughter of the earl of Warwick, MALONE. 
Is it improbable then that Shakfpeare ſhould have become more accu- 


rate as he grew older ? Might he not, previous to the compoſition of a later 
play, have furniſhed hi nlelf with that knowledge of hiſtory which was 


Wancl 8 in his dramati ck Fertan of an catlier date:? STLLVENT: | 
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Flouriſb. Enter King Edward, attended; Ls Grey, as Queen 3 5 
 PEMBROKE, STAT FORD, HAs ri N Gs, and 9 


* Glo. And his well-choſen bride. 
* Car. I mind to tell him plainly what I think. | 
EX. Edau. Now, brother of Clarence, how like you our 
_ choice, 
c That you ſtand penſive, as half malcontent ? 
* Clar, As well as Lewis of FIR, or the earl of Wars 
wick; 
« Which are ſo weak of courage, and in judgement, 
That they'll take no offence at our abuſe. 
K. Eads. Suppole, they take offence without a cauſe, 
They are but Lewis and Warwick; 1 am Edward, 
« Your king and Warwick's, and muſt have my will. 
lo. And ſhall have your will, becauſe our king: 
« Yet haſty marriage ſeldom proveth well. 
K. Edo. Yea, brother Richard, are you offended too? 
lo. Not I: 
No; God forbid, that I ſhould wiſh them ſever' "Y 
- Whom God hath Join'd together ; ay, and 'twere pity, 
To ſander them that yoke ſo well together. 
EK. Edu. Setting your ſcorns, and your miſlike, aſide, 
Tell me ſome reaſon, why the lady Grey 
Should not become my wife, and Fngland's queen: — 
And you too, Somerſet, and Montague, | 
Speak freely what you think, | | 
1 Toen this is my opinion, —that king Lewis 15 
Becomes your enemy, for mocking him 
About the marriage of the lady Bona. 
„lo. And Warwick, doing what you gave in charge, 
Is now diſhonouted by this new marriage. 
K. Edw. What, if both Lewis and Warwick be appeas 'd, 
By ſuch invention as [ can deviſe ? 
Mont. Vet to have join'd with France in ſuch alliance, 
5 Would more have ſtrengthen'd this our common-wealth 
Gainſt foreign ſtorms, than any home-bred marriage. 
Hafi. Why, knows not Montague, that of itſelf 
England is ſafe, if true within itfſelf? 
Maut. Ves; but the ſafer, when tis back d with France. 
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* Hof. Tis better uſing France, than wins France : 

* Tet vs be back'd with God, and with the ſeas,* 

* Which he hath given for fence impregnable, 

* And with their helps only defend ourſelves ; 

* In them, and in ourfelves, our ſafety lies. 1 
Car, For this one ſpeech, lord Haſtings well deſerves 

* to have the heir of the lord Hungerford, | 
. Edw. Ay, what of that? it was my will, and grant; 


= And, for this once, my will ſhall ſtand for law. 


« Gh. And yet, methinks, your grace hath not done well, 
To give the heir and daughter of lord Scales 


: Und the brother of your loving bride ; 


She better would have fitted me, or Clarence: 
* But in your bride you bury brotherhood, 
* Clar. Or elſe you would not have beſtow'd the heir 3 


Of the lord Bonville on your new wife's fon, 


And leave your brothers to go ſpeed elſewhere. 
X. Ede ww. Alas, poor Clarence! is it for a wife, 
I hat thou art malcontent ? I will provide thee, 
* Clar, In chooſing for yourſelf, you ſhow?d your judge 
ment: ö 
Which being ſhallow, you hall ive me leave 
* To lay the broker in mine econ, ner 
And to chat end, I ſhortly mind to leave vou, 
. Edab. Leare me, or tarry, Edu ard will be king, 
* And nct be ty'd unto his brother's will. 
1 9, Elis. My lords, before it pleas'd his majety 
« To raiſe my ſtate to title of a queen, 
Do me but right, and you muſt all confeſs 
5 That I was not e of deſcent, 4: 


S This has been the * ce of every man he in any age underſtood a 
favoured the intereſt of England, Jon N SON. 


It muſt be remembered, that till the Reſtoration, i heireſſes of 
Ah eſtates were in the wardſhip of the king, who in their minority 
gave them up to plunder, and afterwards matched them to his favourites. 


5 know not when liberty 151275 more than by the abolition of the cour? | 
| of wards, Joux som. 1 5 
4 H r father was fir Ri chard Widville, Knight, 3 earl of 
Rivers; her mother, Jaqueline, Ducheſs dowager of Bedford, who was 
daughter to Peter of Laxemburgh, earl of Saint Paul, and widow Jon? 7 


duke of Bedford, brother to King N Ys JOSE: 


* And | 


K „ 4 
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* And meaner than my ſelf have had like fortune, 
* But as this title honours me and mine, 
* So your diſlikes, to whom I would be pleaſing, 
Do cloud my joys with danger and with ſorrow, 
K. Edw. My love, forbear to fawn upon their frowns 
«© What danger, or what ſorrow can befall thee, 
So long as Edward is thy conſtant friend, 
And their true fovereign, whom they muſt obey ? > 
« Nay, whom they ſhall obey, and love thee too, 
a Unleſs they ſeek for hatred at my hands ; 
Which if they do, yet will l keep thee ſafe, 
« And they ſhall feel the vengeance of mx wrath. 
* . 1 bear, yet fay not much, but think the more. | 
[ Lad ; 
Enter a Meſſenger. 


© K. Ldau. Now, meſſe enger, what letters, or what news, 
From France? 
Me. My ſovereign liege, no letters; and few words, 
But ſuch as I, without you ſpecial Rare 
Dare not relate. e 5 
© K, Edab. Go to, we pardon thee : therefore, in brief, 
* Tell me their words as near as thou canſt gueſs them, 
* What anſwer makes king Lewis unto our letters ? 
Me. At my depart, theſe were his very words; 
Co tell falſe Edward, thy ſuppoſed king, — 
That Lewis of France is ſending over maſters, 
To revel it with him and his new bride. _ N 8 
K. Edaw. Is Lewis fo brave? belike, he thin s me Henry, 
But what faid lady Bona to my marriage? + 
M/. Theſe were her words, utter'd with mild diflajn ; : 
Tell him, in hope he'll prove a widower ſhortly , 
ill wear the willow garland for his ſake; 

EK. Eqw. I blame not her, ſhe could ſay little leſs; 
She had the wrong. But what ſaid Henry's queca ? 
1 Forl have heard, that ſhe was there 1 in place.“ 5 . 

1 | Meſ. 


+ This expreſſion, Gquifying, ſhe was as there preſents occurs ee in 
old Engliſh writers. MaLON E. 


En place, a Galliciſm. STEEVE RS. 
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Meſ. Tel! him, quoth the, my monrning weeds are done, 
And I am ready to put armour on. 


K. Edav. Belike, ſhe minds to play the Amazon, 
But what ſaid Warwick to theſe injuries? 


* Mr. He, more incens'd againſt your majeſty : 
Than all the reſt, diſcharg'd me with theſe words; 
Tell him from me, that he hath done me avrong, 

And therefore I'll ancrewn him, ere't be long. 


K. Edw, Ha! durſt the traitor breathe out ſo proud 
words? | 


0 WW cl, I will arm me, being Fa: forewarn d: 


© They ſhall have wars, and pay for their preſumption. 
But ſay, is Warwick friends with Margaret? 


c Me: Ay, gracious ſovereign; they are fo link'd in 
friendſhip, 


« That young prince Edward marries Wanrick's daughter. 
Clar. Pelike, the elder; Clarence will have the younger.“ 
Now, brother king, farewell, and ſit you faſt, 

For Iwill hence to Warwick s other daughter; J 

That, though I want a kingdom, yet in marriage 
I may not prove inferior to yourſelf. — _ 
You, that love me and Warwick, follow me. 


1 crauzven, and SOMERSET Me ; 
; ; « * Glo, 
6 1. e. are conſumed, wn off. The . is often uſed 1 in this 
ſente by the writers of our author's age, MaLoNE. | | 
7 I have ventured to make elder and yeunger change places in this line 
agginſt the authority of all the printed copies. The reaſon of it will be 
obvious. THEOBALD, | 
Clarence having in fact married Iſabella, the elder 3 of . 
Mr. Theobald made eder and younger change places in this line; in wh: ch 
he has been followed, I think, improperly, by the ſubſequent editors! 
Ihe author of the old play, where this line is found, might from ignorance 
or intentionally have deviated from hiſtory, in his account of the on 
whom Clarence married, MALON E. 
That Clarence ſhould make this ſpeech i in the king? chearing is very 
improbable, yet I do not ſee how it can be palliated. The king never 
bes out, nor can Clarence be talking to a company apart, for he anſwers 
immediately to that which the Poſt ſays to the king. JouNsSON. 
When the ear) of Eflex attempted to raiſe a rebellion in the city, with a a 
deſigu, as was ſuppoſed, to ſtorm the queen's palace, he ran about the 


| freets with his ſword drawn, crying outs 6 N that love me, follow | 
me! STLEVENT, | 


vos 


Clarencs 


KING 221 8 8 A 
* Gh. Not 11 
* My thoughts aim at a further matter; I 
Stay not for the love of Edward, but the crown. [Ade 
K. Edw. Clarence and Somerſet both gone to Warwick ! 
Yet am I arm'd againſt the worſt can happen; 
And haſte is needful in this deſperate caſe, — 
Pembroke, and Stafford, you in our behalf 
Go levy men, and make prepare for war; 
They are already, or quickly will be landed : 
Myſelf in perſon will ſtraight follow you. 
| Exeaunt Pembroke ind Stafford. 
But, ere 1 go, Haſtings, —and Montague. — 
Reſolve my doubt. You twain, of all the reſt, 
Are near to Warwick, by blood, and by alliance: 
"Tell me, if you love Warwick more than me? 
Tf it be fo, then both depart to him; 
I rather wiſh you foes, than hollow friends; 
But if you mind to hold your true obedience, 
Give me affurance with ſome friendly vow, 
That I may never have you in ſuſpect, 
Mon. So God help Montague, as he proves true! 
Hag. And Haſtings, as he favours Edward's vauſe! _ 
K. Edu. Now, brother Richard, will you ſtand by us? 
60. Ay, in deſpite of all that mall withſtand you. 
« K, Edw, Why ſo; then am I ſure of victory. 
5 Now therefore Jet us hence; and loſe no hour, | 
Jill we meet Warwick with his ſoreigs power. [Exeunt, 


6%. e 0- 


%, , PS. 


8 c EN E II. 
A Plain in Warwickſhire, 


5 Enter Warwick and OxFoRD, avith French and other 
| | | forces. | 8 | 
War. Truſt me, my lord, all hitherto goes well; 
The c common n people by number [warm 0:8 
Euter 


cine certainly ſpeaks in the hearing of the king, who immediately 


after his brother has retired, exclaims, chat he 18 gone to . win We- 
W. Tis bent, 5 | 
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Enter CLARENCE and SOMERSET. 
Put, fee, ere Somerſet and Clarence come ;— 


Speak ſuddenly, my lords, are we all friends! ? 


Clar, Fear not that, my lord. 
ar. Then, gentle Clarence, coin unto Warwick; | 
And welcome, Somerſet :—L hold it cowardice, | 
Jo reſt miſtruſtful where a noble heart | 
Fiath pawn'd an open hand in ſign of love; 


Elfe might | think, that Clarence, Edward 8 brother, 
Were but a feigned friend to our proceedings: 


Put welcome, Clarence; my daughter ſhall be thine, 
And now « hat reſts, but, in night's anne 


Thy brother being careleſely encamp'd, 

His ſoldiers lurking in the towns ont, - 

And but attended by a ſimple guard, TP 9 
We may ſurprize and take him at our pleaſure ? 98 
Our ſcouts have found the adventure very eaſy: 
That as Ulyſſes,? and ſtout Diomede, 


With fleight and manhood ſtole to Rheſus? tents, 5 
And brought from thence the Thracian fatal ſteeds; 
So Me, well cover'd with the night's black mantle, 

At unawares may beat down Edward's guard, 

And ſeize himſelf; I ſay not—ſlaughter 1 98 

For I intend but only to ſurprize him.— 


; * You, that will follow me to this attempt, | 
3 Applaud the n name of SONY = WR your leader. 


[ T hey all ny, Henry ! 


Why, then, let $ on our way. in ſilent ſort; 
| For Warw ick and his Friends; God and ſaint b George? 


LExennts 

S C ENE iI. Me” 
Edu ard's Camp, near Waiwick, 

| Enter certain Watchmen, to guard the bing s tent, 


* x, Watch, Come on, my maſters, each man take his land; | 
. 5 he king, by this, is ſet him down to ſicep, 


OTE Eyk xs, 


9 see the tenth book: of the Iliad. "Theſe. Fas a : 
were e accelable, without. reference to Homer | in dhe original. : 


* 


KING HENRY VI. 46g 
* PE. Watch, What, will he not to-bed ? ge 


* 1, Watch. Why, no: for he hath made a ſolemn VOW 
* Never to lie and take his natural reſt, 


5 3 ; 


F Till Warwick, or himſelf, be quite ſuppreſs? 4. 
2. Watch. To- morrow, then, belike, ſhall be the day, 
i Warwick be ſo near as men report, 

* 3. Watch. But ſay, I pray, what nobleman 18 that, 

* That with the King here reſteth in his tent? 
I. Watch, Tis the lord Haſtings, the King's s chiefeſt | 
855 friend. 

* 3. Match. O, is it ſo? But why commands the king, 
That his chief followers lodge in towns about him, 
While he himſelf keepeth in the cold field? 
* 2. Watch, Tis the more honour, becauſe more dan- 

gerous. 

* 4. ach. Ay; but give me worſhip, and quietneſs, 

5 1 like it better than a dangerous honour,® _ 
* If Warwick knew in what eſtate he ftands, 


2 


Tis to be doubted, he would waken him. 

* 1, Watch. Unleſs our halberds did ſhut up his paſſage, 
2. Watch. Ay, wherefore elfe guard we his roy al tent, 

But to defend his perſon from night-foes ? 


$I Wanwtrcx, CLarence, OxrorD, Sournsrr, * 


.'*  FOrces. 


ar. This is s his tent; and ſee, where tand bis guard. 
5 Courage, my maſters: honour now, or never! 
But follow me, and Edward ſhall be ours, 
1. Watch. Who goes there? ER n 
* 2. Watch, Stay, or thou dieft. „„ to 
[Warwick, aud the reſt, cry all—Warwick ! Warwlekt 
and ſet upon the guard; who fly, crying— Arm! Ar mnt. 
Warwick, aud the 198 Hun ee | . 


The 


3 Thie honel Watchman 8 opinion coincßdes with that of Falif, 
e | STEEVENS» 


p 6 
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Of thee thy elf, and all thy com 1 
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The drum beating, and trumpets Sounding, Re enter Warwick K, 


and the reſt, bringing the ling out in a gown, fitting in 


chair; GLOSTER and HASTINGS fly. 


Jom. What are they that ay "I ? 4 
.* War, Richard, and Haſtings : let them go, here's the 
- duUKe, | 
K. Edw. The duke ! why, Warwick, when, we parted 
laſt, 


| Thou call aſt me king | ? 


pe „Ay, but the caſe 1s alex d: 
When you diſgrac' 4 me in my embaſlade, 


Then I degraded you from being king, 
And come now to create you duke of Vork. 
Alas ! how ſhould you govern any kingdom, 

I hat know not how to uſe ambaſſadors ; 

Nor how to be contented with one wife; ; 


Nor how to uſe your brothers brotherly ; 


Nor how to ftudy for the people's welfare; 


Nor how to ſhrowd yourſelf from enemies ? 5 N 
* X. Eda. Yea, brother of Clarence, art thou dere too 253 


uo ' Nay, then I ſee, that Edward needs muſt down.— 


Vet, Warwick, in deſpite of all mifchance, 


Edward will always bear himſelt as king : 
* Though fortune's malice overthrow my tate, | 


> My mind exceeds the compaſs of her wheel. 


Har. 1 for his mind, be Edward E ngland' 8 king 27 
[Takes of his crowns 


Put 1 now ſhall wear the Engliſh crown, he 
And be tive king indeed: thou but the ſhadow.— 


My lord of Somerſet, at my requeſt, 


See that forthwith duke Edward be convey” d 


* Unto my brother, archbiſhop of Vork. 


45 When I have fought with Pembroke and his fellows, 


I'll follow you, and tell what anſwer 


15 Lewis, and the lady Bona, ſend to him: 
5 Now, fora WAGs farewell, good duke of York, 


9 K. Eqw. 

3 Might we not mad with a night alteration ? | | : 
And come to new-create you duke of York. 1 | | 

That is, in bit mind; as far ay his own mind does. N. Mas son. 


KING HENRY M. 32 


0 K. Edo. What fates impoſe, that men muſt needs 


abide; 
It boots not to reſiſt both wind and ide. 
Exit King Edward, led ont; Somerſet with him, 
* Oxf. What now 3 my lords, for us to do; 
* Put march to London with our ſolsiers ? 
War, Ay, that's the firſt thing that we have to do; 
« To free king Henry from impriſonment, 
And ſee him ſeated i in the regal throne. [ Exennt, 


SCENE IV. 
London. A Room in the Palace. 
"Enter Deen EL1ZABETH and RIVERS. 


© Riv, Madam, what makes you in this ſudden change! ? 
2. Eliz, Why, brother Rivers, are you yet to learn, 
« What late misfortune is befall'n king Edward? 
"Rows What, loſs of ſome pitch'd battle againſt Warwick ? 
Elix. No, but the loſs of his own royal parſe. 1 8 
Nu. Then is my ſoveteign ſlain? | 
2. Eliz, Ay, almoſt lain, for he is taken priſon er 
« Either betray'd by falſehood of his guard, | 
Or by his foe ſurpriz d at unawares : 
And, as I further have to underſtand, 
Is new committed to the biſhop of Yort, ” 
Fell Warwick's brother, and by that our foe. _ 
* Riv, Theſe news, | mult confeſs, are full of grief: 
* Yer, gracious madam, bear it as you may; 
'# Warwiek may loſe, that now hath won the dax. 
2. Eliz. Till then, fair hope mult hinder life's decay. 
* And I the rather wean me from deſpair, 
For love of Edward's offspring in my womb : 
his is it that makes me bridle paſſion, _ 
* And bear with mildaeſs my misfortune's croſs ; 
Ay, ay, for this I draw in many a tear, 
* And {top the riſing of blood ſucking ſighs, 
* Left with my ſighs or tears I blat or drown n 
0 King Edward' s fruit, true heir to the Engliſh crown, 
* Riv, Bot, ene, where 18 Warwick then become? 


4. 35 F * Elix. 
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326 __THIRD PART OF | 
2. Elix. Jam informed, that he comes towards London. 


* To ſet the crown once more on Henry's head. 
* Gueſs thou the reſt; king Edward's friends muſt — 


« But, to prevent the tyrant's violence, 


For truſt not him that hath once broken faith,) 


I' hence forthwith unto the ſanctuary, 
To ſave at leaſt the heir of Edward's right; 


There ſhall I reſt ſecure from force, and fraud, 


Come therefore, let us fly, while we may fly; 


: © If Warwick take us, we are ſure to die. [Exeunt, 


8 CEN . 
4 Park near Middleham 5 Caſtle i in Yorkſhire, 


aver Bae Has rIx GS, Sir William Stanley: and. 


Others, - -- 
C Che. Now, my lord Haſtings, and ſir william Stanley, 


© Leave off to wonder why J drew you hither, 


© Into this chiefeſt thicket of the park, 


© Thus ſtands the caſe : You know, our king, my brother, 
© Is priſoner to the biſhop here, at whoſe hands 


He hath good uſage and great liberty; 


And often, but attended with weak guard, 
Comes hunting this way to deſport himſelf, 


have advertis'd him by ſecret means, 


That if, about this hour, he make this way, 

Under the colour of his uſual game, | 
He ſhall here find his friends with horſe and men, : 
=» To ſet bum tree from his captivity, 


3 King KDowand, and; a Hundman.:. = 
8 "Haw, This way, my lord; for this way lies the game, 7 


K. Eda. Nay, this way, man; fee, where the huntf. 


men ſtand. — 


= Now: brother of Gloſter, lord Hellings, and the reſt, 
I Stand you thus cole, to ſteal the biſhop $ deer? 18 


Glo. 
5 Sage 080 bis dt Holinſhed, in the repreſentation here 
given of king Edward's capture and iwpriſonment. But honeſt R aphael 
miſled him, as he hit ſelf was miſled by his predeceſſor Hall. The whole 
is untrue; Edward was never in the hands of Warwick, RITSoN. 


6? 


5 

4 
» 
3 


RING HENRY - Vis AIF- 
Glo. Brother, the time and caſe requireth haſte ; 
- *Your horſe ſtands ready at the park corner. 
K. Edaww, But whither ſhall we then? 
Haft. To Lynn, my lord; and MP. from thence to 
Flanders, 

615. Well gueſs'd, believe me; for that was my meaning, 
EX. Edu. Stanley, I will requite thy forwardneſs, 
* Glo. But wherefore ſtay we? *tis no time to talk, _ 
K. Edw. Huntſman, what ſay lt thou ? wilt thou go 

UT. along? 
Hunt. Better do ſo, than tarry and be hang'd. 
* Glo. Come then, away; let's have no more ado. 
K. Edw. Biſhop, farewell : ſhield thee from Warwick's 
trown ; 


| And pray mane I ny repoſſeſs the Crown, [I [Exennts 


8 C E N * VI. 
4 Room in the Toaber. 


5 Enter King Hzxay, CLARENCE, WARWICK, SoMEeRsET, 
young RICHMON D, OxroRD, MonTacGue, Lieutenant 
of the Toaber, and Attendants, | 


* K. Hen. Maſter lieutenant, now that God _ friends 


Have ſhaken Edward from the regal ſeat ; 


* And turn'd my captive ſtate to liberty, 


My fear to hope, my ſorrows unto joys; 


* 


l die therefore Lthank God, and thee 


* At our enlargement what are thy due fees ? ” | 
Lieu. Subjects may . nothing of their fove. 7 

| 1. FR 

2M * But, if an humble prayer may prevail, 

Be then crave pardon of your majeſty. 

X. Hen, For what, heutenant ? for well uſing me? 

1 Nay, be thou ſure, I'll well requite thy kindneſs, 

For that it made my impriſonment a pleaſure : 

* Ay, ſuch a pleaſure as incaged birds 

| * Conceive, when, after many moody thoughts, 

At laſt, by notes of houſhold harmony, 
They quite forget their loſs of liberty.— 

But, Warwick, after God, thou ſet'ſt me free. 


92 THIRD PART OF 

Je was the author, thou the inſtrument. 

* Therefore, that I may conquer fortune's ſpite, 
hy living low, where fortune cannot hurt me; 
„And that the people of this bleſſed land 
May not be puniſh'd with my thwarting ſtars; 
© Warwick, although my head ſtill wear the crowns 
* There reſign my government to thee, 
For thou art fortunate in all thy deeds, 

* War. Your grace hath ſtill been fam'd for virtuous 3 * 

And now may ſeem as wiſe as virtuous, 
By ſpying, and avoiding, fortune's malice, 
* For few men rightly temper with the ſtars; 4 


Met in this one thing let me blame your grace, 


* For chooſing me, when Clarence is in place. | 
* C/ar, No, Warwick, thou art worthy of the ſway, 

* To whom the heavens, in thy nativity, 

* Adjudg'd an olive branch, and laurel crown, 

As likely to be bleſt in peace, and war; 

"M8 And therefore I yield thee my free conſent. my 

Mar. And I chooſe Clarence only for protector. 


K. Hen. Warwick, and . give me both your 


hands ; | 


No join your hands, and, with your hands, your hearts, | 


That no diſſention hinder government: 
el make you both protectors of this land; 
* While I myſelf will lead a private life, 
And in devotion fpend my latter days, 
: To ſin's rebuke, and my Creator's praiſe. | 
War. What anſwers Clarence to his ſovereign's will ? ? 
* Clar, That he conſents, if Warwick yield conſent ; z 

* For on thy fortune I repoſe myſelf. 
ar. Why then, though loath, yet muſt I be content: | 
Well yoke together, like a double ſhadow / 

*"'T'0 Henry“ s body, and ſopply his place; 
I mean, in bearing weight of government, 
7M * While he pon the honou r, and Bl: eaſe, 


gave the wann of | nan affaus to more proſperous hands. 


Jonson. 


* And, 


5 FAY hs meaning is, that few men 8 their temper to their | 
deſtiny; which king Henry did, when finding himſelf unfortunate he 


7 


| KING HENRY VI. 
* And, Clarence, now then it is more than needful, 
* Forthwith that Edward be pronounc'd a traitor, 
* And all his lands and goods be confiſcate, 
Clar. What elſe and that ſucceſſion be determin'd, 
Mar. Ay, therein Clarence ſhall not want his part. 
K. Ten. Bur, with the firſt of all your chief Kain 
Let me entreat, (for I command no more,) 
* That Margaret your queen, and my fon Edward, 
* Be ſent for, to return from France with ſpeed: 
* For, till 1 fee them here, by doubtful fear 
* My joy of liberty is half eclips'd. 
* Clar. It ſhall be done, my fovercign, with all ſpeed, 
KX. Hen, My lord of Somerſet, what youth is that, 
Of whom you ſeem to have ſo tender care? 
Sam. My liege, it is young Henty, earl of Richmond. 
K. Hen, Come dither, England's hope: If ſecret powers 
[ Lays his hand on his . 
0 Suggeſt but truth to my divining thoughts, 
This pretty lad 5 will prove our country 's bliſs, 
His looks are full of peaceful majetty ; 

His head by nature fram'd to wear a crown, 
His hand to wield a ſcepter; and himſelf 
Likely, in time, to bleſs a regal throne, 

Make much of him, my lords; for this is he, 
« Muſt help you more than you are hurt by me, 5 
3 „„ LL} YM 


He was afterwards Henry VII, a man who put an end to the civil war 


of the two houſes, but no otherwiſe remarkable for virtue. Shakſpeare 
knew his trade, Henry VII. was grandfather to Queen Eli zabeth, and 5 


the king from whom James inherited, JohNsox. 


Henry earl of Richmond was the ſon of Edmond earl of Richmond; and 


Margaret, daugh'er to John the firſt duke of Somerſet, Edmond earl of 


Richmond was half-brother to king Henry the Sixth, being the ſon of 
that King's mother queen Catharine, by her ſecond huſband Owen Teu- 
ther or Tudor, who was taken prifoner at the battle of Mortimer's Croſs, 


and foon afterwards deheaded at Hereford. 


Henry the Seventh, to ſhow his gra:itude to Henry the Sixth for this 


early prefſage in his favour, ſolicited Pope Julius to canonize him as a ſaint; 
but either Henry would not pay the money demanded, or as Bacon ſuppoſes, 
the Pope refuſed, leſt (as Henry was reputed in the world abroad but 
for a ſimple e eſtimation of that kind of honour might be diminiſhed, 
il there were not a dance kept between innocents and {aints,*” MALONE.« 
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So doth my heart miſgive me, in theſe conflicts 
* What may befall him, to his harm, and ours: 
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Enter a Meſſenger. 


* War. What news, my friend? 
* Mef. That Edward is eſcaped from your brother, 
* And fled, as he hears fince, to Burgundy. 
* Wer, Unſavoury news: But how made he eſcape? 
* Me/. He was convey'd by Richard duke of Gloſter, 
And the lord Haſtings, who attended him® _ 


in ſecret ambuſh on the foreſt ſide, 1 5 
And from the bithop's huntſmen reſcued him ; 3 
For hunting was his daily exerciſe, 


* War, My brother was too careleſs of his charge,— 


_ * But let us hence, my ſovereign, to provide 


* A ſalve for any fore that may betide. | 
[ Exeunt King HENRY, WAR. CLA. Lieu. and Ait. | 
Som. My lord, I like not of this flight of Edward's, 

* + For, doubtleſs, Burgundy will yield him help; 


* And we ſhall have more wars, befor't be long. 


* As Henry's late preſaging prophecy _ 
10pe of this young Richmond ; 


* 'Therefore, lord Oxford, to prevent the worſt, 


* Forthwith we'll ſend him hence to Britany, 
ill ſtorms be paſt of civil enmity. 


O Ay; for if Edward repoſſeſs the crown, 


* *Tis like, that Richmond with the reſt ſhall down. 
* For, It ſhall be ſo; he ſhall to Britany. 


yd Come therefore, let 5 about i it ſpeedily. | = [ Excunt. : 


5 CEN E VII. 
Before York, | 5 
Enter King Epward, GLosTER, HasTINGS, wad fo ces. 


K. Edw. Now, brother Richard, lord 7 Haſtings „ and 
| _the reſt ;  ” 10 

| Yet 
6 1. e. i foe bin. 8 


7 Mr. M. Maſon recommends the omiſſion of this word, RED. 
Leave out the word lords” lays + one e of our author's commentators. 


KING HENRY VI. 
* Yet thus far fortune maketh us amends, 
And ſays - that once more I ſhall interchange 
My wancd ſtate for Henry's regal crown. 
Well have we paſs d, and now repaſs'd the ſeas, 
And brought defired help from Burgundy : 
What then remains, we being thus arriv'd 
From Ravenſpurg haven before the gates of York, 
© But that we enter, as into our dakedom 1 ? 
G.. The gates made faſt !—Brother, I like not this 3 8 
For many men, that ſtumble at the threſhold, _ 5 1 
* Are well foretold—that danger lurks within, 
E. Edw. Tuſh, man! abodements muſt not now aff; ight 
us: | 
* By fair or foul means we mutt enter in, 
For hither will our friends repair to us. 
lat. My liege, I'll knock once more, to ſummon them, 


ENT. on the alle, ihe Mayor / York, a his Brethren. 


Ta 
May. My lords, we were forewarned of your coming. 5 "yg 
And ſhut the gates for ſafety of ourſelves ; 1 
For now we owe allegiance unto Henry. 
K. Edew, But, watter mayor, if Henry be your king, 
« Yet Edward, at the leaſt, is duke of Vox. 
May. Frue, my good lord; I know you for no lefs. 
K. Ego. Why, and III challenge e but my duke. 


dom; 
iS As being well content with that alone. | 


i. But, when the fox hath once got in his noſe, 3 
He'll ſoon find means to make the body follow. Aldde. 
Hat. Why, maſter mayor, why ſtand you in a doubt ? 8 


Open the gates. we are king Henry's friends. 
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11 we edo not cloſely attend to his ue ology and mote; and ſhould think 
ourſelves at liberty to ſubſtitute modern phrateviogy and modern metre, 
almoſt every line in his pays might be altered. MaronEe. 
That there is a marked diſcrimination between ancient and modern 
Pbraſcology, no man will deny; but, ſurely, ancient and modern five-foot 
verſes can have no corre ſponding difference. Where, in general, ſhall we 
find more perfect and harmonious metre than that of Shakſpeare ? His 
irtcgular lines are therefore juſtly ſuſpected of, haying ſuftered nc 
$00 or intorpolatiqn. STEEVIV WS. | 
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5 Fot Ed ward will defend the town, and thee, 
And all thoſe friends that deign to follow me. 
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* May. Ay, ſay you ſo? the gares ſhall then be open d. 


[ Exennt from above. 
Gh. A wiſe tout captain, and perſuaded ſoon ! 


* Haft. The good old man would fain that all were well, * 


S0 'twere not long of him: but, being enter'd, 
*I] doubt not, I, but we ſhall ſoon perſuade 
goth him, and all his brothers, unto reaſon, 


\ Re-enter the Mayor and o Aldermen , belnw, 


K. Edw. So, maſter mayor: theſe gates mult not Neg 
ſhut, 


0 But ! in i the night, or in the time fa 
What! fear not, man, but yield me up the keys; 


ale, hit het, 


"Dow... Enter MonToomery, and foreer, marching. 
0e. Brother, this is fir John Montgomery, 


i os truſty friend, unleſs I be deceiv'd. 


EK. Edau. Welcome, ſir John! But Date, i come you in 
Arms | 


- Mans To help king Edward in his time of ſtorm, 


As every loyal ſubje& ought to do. 


K. Eadw. Thanks, good Montgomery : But we now 
forget 


Our title to the crown; and only claim 
Our dukedom, till God pleaſe to ſend the reſt. 


Maut. Then fare you well, for I will hence again 3 5 


I came to ſerve a king, and not a duke, — 
»Drummer, ſtrike up, and let us march away, 


. 9 march begun, : 
F K. Edu. Nay, ſtay, fir Joha, a while; ang wel de- 
bate, 


6 By what ſafe means the crown may 8 0 recover . 
Mont. What talk you of debating? in few words, | 
* If you 11 not here proclaim yourſelf Our 1 1 


Th 


* The mayor ls e we ſhould enter, 0 8 by not be blamed. 
| | Jennsen. 


KING HENRY: VI. 
Ill leave you to your fortune; and be gone, 
To keep them back that come to ſuccour you : 
Why ſhould we fight, if you pretend no title? 
« Gl, Why, brother, wherefore ſtand you on nice points ? 
* K. Elw, When we grow ſtronger, then we 10 inake our 
| "cham 7 
* Till then, 'tis wiſdom to conceal our meaning, 
Haß. Away with ſcrupulous wit! now arms muſt rule, 
* Gl, And fearleſs minds climb ſooneſt unto crowns, 
* Brother, we will proclaim you out of hand; 
„The bruit 9 thereof will bring you many friends. 
* K. Edw. Then be it as you will; for 'tis my right, 
* And Henry but uſurps the diadem. 
Mont. Ay, now my ſovereign ſpeaketh like himſelf; 
And now will I be Edward's champion, 
Haſt. Sound, trumpet; Edward ſhall be here proclaim'd ; — 
Come, fellow. ſoldier, make thou proclamation. 
| [ Gives him à paper. Plourifh, 
Sold. [reads,] Edward the fourth, by the grace of God, 
king of England aud France, ard lord of Ireland, &c, 
Mont. And whoſoc'er gainſays king Edward's right, 
By this I challenge him to ſingle fight. 


[ 7 brows down his gauntler. 


All. Long live Edward the fourth! 
EK. Edw. Thanks, brave Montgomery and thanks unto 
ou alk. ©; 
«If 8 ſerve me, I'll requite this kindneſs, 
Now, for this night, let's harbour here in Vork: 
And, when the morning ſun ſhall raiſe his car 
. Above the border of this horizon, | 
© We'll forward towards Warwick, and his mates; 
© For, well I wot, that Henry is no ſoldier, — 
Ah, forward Clarence how evil it beſcems thee, 
Io flatter Henry, and forſake thy brother! 
Vet, as we may, we'll meet both thee and Warwick. 
MM Come on, brave ſoldiers; doubt not of the day ; 
. And, that 6 once gotten, doubt. not of 5 pay. PRES 
SCENE. 


9 This Freach word bruit was s very earl made a bien of our language. 
Thus in the Bible; 6 behold the nolſe of the bruit is come,” Jeremiah, 
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SCENE VIII. 
London. A Room in the Palace. 8 


Enter King HE xRT, Warwick, CLARE NOE, Mor NTAG 28 


Ex ETER, aud OXFORD. 


War. What council, lords? Edward from Belgin, 
With haſty Germans, and blunt Hollanders, 


_ Hath paſs'd i in ſafety through the narrow ſeas, 


And with his troops doth march amain to London ; 


And many giddy people flock to him. 


_* Oxf. Let'slevy men, and beat him back again. 
Clar. A little fire is quickly trodden out; 


Which, being ſuffer'd, rivers cannot quench. 


War. In Warwickſhire J have true-hearted friends, 
Not mutinous in peace, yet bold in war; 
Thoſe will I muſter vp :—and thou, ſon Clarence, 
© Shalt ſtir, in Suffolk, Norfolk, and in Kent, 

The knights and gentlemen to come with thee : — 
Thou, brother Montague, in Buckingham, 
0 Northampton, and in Lieceſterſhire, ſhalt find 


Men well inclin'd to hear what thou command'ſt . 


And thou, brave Oxford, wondrous well belov'd, 
In Oxfordſhire ſhalt muſter up thy friends,— 
My ſovereign, with the loving citizens, — 


Like to his iſland, girt in with the ocean, 
* Or modeſt Dian, circled with her nymphs,— 


Shall reſt 1 in London, till we come to Kim. 


Warwick has but juſt gone off the ſtage when Edward ſays: 
&« And towards Coventry bend we our courſe, 
© Where peremptory Warwick now remains.” M. Masov. 


This ſcene in the original play follows immediately after Henry's obſer- os 


vation on young Richmond, Which is in che ſixth ſcene of the preſent play. 
MALONEs» 


| 3 This line expreſſes a ſpirit of war ſo unfoitable to the character of 
Henry, that I would give the firſt cold ſpeech to the king, and the briſk. 
anſwer to Warwick. Thisline is not in the old quarto z and when Henry 


laid nothing, the firſt ſpeech 8 85 be as properly given to Warwick as to 


any other, JounNsd. | 
Every. judicious reader muſt concur in a Dr. Johnſon? $ opinion, as far as it 


relates to che ſecond of 8 two ſpeeches. STE EVENS. | 


„ => >. 


Sole | 


2M This ſcene | is, 8 the worſt i of any in \ thef: plays, | 
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Fair lords, take leave, and ſtand not to reply. ö 
Farewell, my ſovereign. 

K. Hen, Farewell, my Hector, and my Troy's true hope. 

* Clar, In ſign of truth, I kiſs your highneſs' hand, 

* K. Hen, Well minded Clarence, be thou fortunate! 

* Mont, Comfort, my lord ;—and ſo I take my leave. 

* Oxf. And thus [Aung Henry" s Hand. 1 I ſeal my truth, 

and bid adieu. 

* K. Hen. Sweet Oxford, and my loving Montague, 
And all at once, once more a happy farewell. 
| ar. Farewell, ſweet lords; let's meet at Coventry. 

{ Exennt War. CLAR. Ox r. aud Moxr. 

* K. Hen. Here at the palace will I reſt a wha 
* Couſin of Exeter, what thinks your Lordſhi 
* Methinks, the power, that Edward hath in dei, 

* Should not be able to encounter mine. 

* Exe. The doubt is, that he will ſeduce the reſt, | 
K. Hen, That's not my fear, my meed hath got me: 
fame.“ 

I have not ſtopp'd mine ears to their demands, 
Nor poſted off their ſuits with flow delays ; 

* My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, 
My mildneſs hath allay'd their ſwelling griefs, 
My mercy dry'd their water-flowing tears: 

I have not been deſirous of their wealth, 
Nor much oppreſs'd them with great ſubſidies, | 
Nor forward of revenge, though they much urg'd ; 
Then why ſhould they love Edward more than me 1 
4.0 No, Exeter, theſe graces challenge grace: 5 
And, 
| 4 2 brnifics reward. We ſhould 8 deed, 3 i. e. my manners, 
conduct in the adminiſtration, WARBURTON. | 


This word fignifies merit, both as a verb and a ſubſtantive : that it is uſed 


as a t is s clear from the W fooliſh couplet which I remember to 


0 Neem if I meed, 
Pear madam, read.“ 


A Specimen of Verſes that read the fame 3 202 backward and * 

Ward. SIR J. HAWKINS, | 
| Need here means merit, as it did in a former paſſage, when Edward ſays | 
of himſelf and his brothers, 


Each one already blazing by our nad. M. Masox. 
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* And, when the lion fawns upon the lamb, 
* The lamb will never ceaſe to follow kim; . c 
55 [Shout aguithin. A Lancaſter 15 4 Lancaſter ! 
. Hark, hark, my lord! what ſhouts are theſe ? 


Enter King EDwar, Gubaran, n 


* . Edw. Seize on the ſhame- fac'd Henty, bear him 
| hence, | 
And once again proclaim us king of England, — 
* You are the fount, that makes ſinall brooks to flow; 
Nou ſtops thy ſpring ; my fea ſhall ſuck them dry ; 
* Andſwell ſo much the higher by their ebb.— 
Hence with him to the Tower; let him not ſpeak. 
2 xeunt ſome with king Henry, 

And, lords, towards Coventry bend we our courſe, 
„Where peremptory Warwick now remains: 


Ihe fun ſhines hot, and, if we uſe delay, 


* Cold biting winter mars our hop*d-for hay. 
* Gh, Away betimes, before his forces join, 


And take the great-grown traitor unawares : | 
* * Brave warriors, march amain towards Coventry. Ferri 


5 Surely the ſhouts chat uſhered king Eeward ſhould be, A Tork! A 


York ! I ſuppoſe the author did not write the margina] directions, and the 


players confounded the characters. Jon N som. 


We may ſuppoſe the ſhouts to have come from ſome of Henry” s guard, 
on 0 appearance of Edward, MALON E. 


© Warwick, as Mr. Maſon has obſerved, has but juſt left the tage 


| declaring his intention to go to C -oventry. How then could Edward know 
of that intention? Qur author was led into this | impropriety by the old play, 


Where alſo Edward ſays, 
And now towards Coventry let's bend our courſe, © 
To meet with Warwick and his confederates, 
| Some of our old writersſcem to have thought, that a'l the pern of the 
drama muſt know whatever was known to e writers themſelves, or to the 


audience. MaALone:. 


7 The old play has Baie. | | | | 
I ſuſpect, baie was inadvertently written in the manufcript inſtead 


5 of aye, and that Shakſpeare was thus led to introduce an idea different from 
that intended to be conveyed by the original author, MaroNs. 


The old reading is undoubtedly the true one; the alluſion being to a 
well-known proverb“ Make bay while the ſun ſhines,” STEELVENS 
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ACT V. SCENE . 
Coventry. 


Enter, upon the walls, Warwick, the Mayor of e 
__ two Meſſengers, aud Others, 


War, Where is the poſt that came from valiant Oxford 2 
How far hence is thy lord, mine honeft fellow ? 
I. Me. By this at Bae. marching hitherward. 
War. How far off is our brother Montague — 
Where is the poſt that came from Montague? 
2. Me/. By this at Daintry,® with a 3 troop. 


Enter Sir Joh x SOMERVILLE. 


Har. Say, Somerville, what ſays my loving ſon ? 
And, by thy gueſs, how nigh is Clarence now? 
Som. At Southam did 1 leave him with his forces, 


© Ang do expect him here ſome two hours hence, 


Drum beard, 
ar. Then Elarence i 1s at hand, 1 3 his drum. . 
Som. It is not his, my lord; here Southam lies; 
* The drum your honour hears, maccheth from Warwick, 
* War. Who ſhould that be? belike, unlook'd-for friends. 
* Som, They are at hand, and you ſhall quickly Know. 


Des: Enter "Ling EDwaARD, GLosTER, and forces, 


marching. 


K. Edu. Go, trumpet, to the walls, and found a tle; 
Glo. See, how the ſurly Warwick mans the wall. 
War. O, unbid ſpite! is ſportful Edward come ? 
Where llept our ſcouts, or how are they ſeduc'd, 
T hat we could hear no news of his repair? 
'P Sead Edw. Now, Warwick, wilt thou ope the city gates, 
entle words, and humbly bend thy knee ?— 
c 2 2 in ard—king, and at his hands beg mercy, p 
F And he ſhall pardon thee theſe FO. - 
| "Var. 
: The quartos read—at Daisy i. e. Davaitty, STEEVENG. 
© The quartos read at Dunſmore. STEEVENS» 85 
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=: SW" Nay, rather, wilt thou draw thy forces hence, 
Confeſs who ſet thee up and pluck d thee down f— 


Call Warwick—patron, and be penitent, 


And thou ſhalt ſtill remain the duke of York, te 
Glo. I thought, at leaſt, he would have ſaid—the king 


5 Or did he malte the jeſt againſt his will ? 


* War, Is not a dukedom, fir, a goodly gift? 
* Gh, Ay, by my faith, for a poor earl to give; ; 


5 I'll do thee ſervice? for 10 good a gift. 


Mar. "Twas I, that gave the kingdom to thy brother. 

K. Edw. Why, then is mine, if but by Warwick's gift. 

* War. Thou art no Atlas for ſo great a weight: Se 
And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again; 


And Henry is my king, Warwick his ſubject. 


K. Edw. But Warwick's king is Edward's e 
And, gallant Warwick, do but anſwer this,. — 


i What is the body, when the head is off? 


655. Alas, that Warwick had no more forecaſt, 
But, whiles he thought to ſteal the ſingle ten, 


he king was ſlily finger'd from the deck! 
_ You left poor Henry at the biſhop's palace, 
And, ten to one, you'll meet him in the Tower: N 


K. Edab. Tis even ſo; yet you are Warwick ſtill. 


Kd Glo, Come, Warwick, take the time, Kneel own, kneel | 


| down : 
* Nay, when ? * ſtrike now, or aſe the iron cools. 
Mar. I had rather chop this hand off at a blow, 
* And with the other fling it at thy face, 


i I han bear ſo low a ſail, to ſtrike to thee. 


. 4. Edæv. Sail wow thou canſt, have wind. and ride 1 
| friend ; 4 


7 3, e. enroll myſelf among «hy dependunts, Cowell informs us that 7 
ſerwitium 18 46. that ſervice which the tenant, by reafon of his fee, oweth 


9 his lord.“ STEEVENS. | 
5 The quartos re e fingur” ds Finely | is ſubtly. CC own: 


An inſtance of a pack of cards being call:d a deck, occurs in the feſpons 5 


Faber, for January, 1788. So thac the term appears to be ſill in uſe. 
R1TS0N. 
* The palace of the biſhop of London. Mat ONE. 


2 This exclamation, expre ſſive of e, has e occurred in 
King . Oar I. Sr. „ —Yy g 


lms, ns - oa... 
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„his hand, faſt wound about thy coal-black hair, 

* Shall, whiles the head is warm, and new cut off, 

* Write in tk duſt this ſentence with thy blood, — 

« Wind-changing Warwick NOW can change 20 Mes 


Euter OxrorD, ory drum and colours. 
* Var. O cheerful colours! ſee, where Oxtord comes ! 


Oc. Oxford, Oxford, for Lancaſter! 
[Or. and his forces enter the 5 R 
. The gates are open, let us enter too. 
X. Edw. So other foes may ſet upon our backs, 
* Stand we in good array ; for they, no doubt, 
* Will iſſue out again, and bid us baitle : 
© It not, the city being but of ſmall defence, 
© We'll quickly rouſe the traitors in the fame. 
* 5 ar, O, welcome, Oxford! for we want thy help. 


Enter MonTAGUR, with 8 and colaurs. 


Wert. Montague, Montague, for Lancaſter! | 
[He and his fortes enter the city, 
© Gl, Thou ind thy brother both {hall buy this treaſon 
© Even with the deareſt blood your bodies bear. 
K. Edw, The harder match'd, the greater victory; 
My mind preſageth happy g gain, and conquett. 


Euter SOMERSET, oth Aru and colours, 


Som. 3 Somerſet, tor Lancaſter! | 
[Ile ard his forces enter the ci v. 
Gli. Two of thy name, both dukes of eee | 
Have ſold their lives ur to the houſe of Vork; 
met) thou ſhalt be t tne thud, if this ſword hold. 


b CIAR ERC E, x with drum and colears;- 
We ar, And lo, where George of Clarence ſweeps along, 


f 
The firſt of thoto noblemen was Elwund, gain at the battle of Sunt 

Alban's, 1455. Sec p. 237. The ſecond was Henry his ſon, bheaded 
acer the batile of Hexham, 1463. The preſent duke Ed mund; brother 

to Henry, was taken priſoner at Tewkibury 1471, and there be 15ade 5 
Cufra, Ie. 6.) his brother John! ling his life in the ſame fight. | | 
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Oft force enough to bid his brother battle ; i 
* With whom an upright zeal to right prevails, 
More than the nature of a brother's tove ;— 
* Come, Clarence, come; thou wilt, if Warwick calls. 
Clar. Father of W arwick, know you what this means ? 
Taking the red roſe out EY his cap. 
c Lock here, [ throw my infamy at thee: 
I will not ruinate my father's houſe, 
Who gave his blood to lime the ſtones 4 together, 
And ſet up Lancaſter, Why, trow'ſt thou, Warwick, 
That Clarence is ſo harſh, ſo blunt, unnatural,s _ 
«© To bend the fatal inſtrument of war 
c Againſt his brother, and his lawful king ? 
* Perhaps, thou wilt obje& my holy oath : 
'* To keep that oath, were more impiety 
*» Than jephthah' 57 when he ſacritic'd his davghter, | 
* am fo ſorry for my treſpaſs made, 
* That, to deſerve well at my brother's Kandi, 
*I here proclaim myſelf thy mortal foe ; 7 
: With reſolution, whereſoe'er I meet thee, 
* {As I will meet thee, if thou ſtir abroad,) 
* 'To plague thee for thy fonl miſleading me. 
And fo, proud-hearted Warwick, I defy thee, 
And to my brother turn my bluſhing cheeks,— 
« Pardon me, Edward, I will make amends ; 
And, Richard, do not frown upon my faults, 
For I will henceforth be no more unconſtant. 
EK. Edw. Now welcome more, and ten times more 
: belov'd, | 
Than if thou never hadſt 8 our hate. . 
6b. Welcome, good Clarence ; this is brother-like. | 
War. O paſſing traitor,” perjur'd, and unjuſt! 
3 Eda 1 * Warwick, wilt thou leave the town, and 
Or all we beat the ſtones about thine « ears ? ? es 1 
3 | - nd War | 
S That 5 To cement _ 3 3 ms mortat“ Jons: son. 
5 Stupid, inſenſible of paterpal fondneſs. JonnsoN. Is 
ges the Book of Fudges, xi. 30. STEEVENS. 


7 Eminent, egregious 3 traiterous beyond. the common track of | 
treaſ on. Fe 5 | 
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War. Alas, I am not coop'd here for defence: | 


I will away towards Barnet preſently, 
And bid thee battle, Edward, 1f thou dar'ſt. 


K. Edw, Yes, Warwick, Edward dares, and leads the 


| way:. 5 
Lotds to the field ; Haut George, and victory; 
March. Exeint, 


SCENE H. 
A field of battle near Barnet, 


Alarums, and Excurfionss Enter King Eowary, 33 in 
Warwick wounded, 


„K. Edw. so, lie thou there: die thou, and die me: 


fear; 
„For Warwick was a bug, that fear F us all.. 
No, Montague, fit faſt; I ſeek for thee, 


+ That Warwick's bones may keep thine company. C Ear. 


Mar. Ah, who is nigh? come to me, friend, or foe, 
And tell me, who is victor, York, or Warwick ? 5 
Why aſk I that? my mangled body ſhows,” 
* My blood, my want of ſtrength, my ſick heart ſhows, 
That I muſt yield my body to the earth, 
And, by my fall, the conqueſt to. my foe. 
T "Mo yields the cedar to the axe's edge, 
Whoſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely aye, 
Under whoſe ſhade the ramping lion ſlept ; 9 
Whoſe top branch overpeer'd Jove's ſpreading tree, 
And kept low ſhrubs from winter's powerful wind. 
* Theſe eyes that now are dimm'd with death's black veil, 
Have been as piercing as the mid-day ſun, 
VV Jo ſearch the ſecret treaſons of the world ; 
1 Li wrinkles i in n my brows, now fill d with blood, 
— Bert is 3 terrific being. Jonnson. 5 0 
To fear in old language frequently ſignifiee, to terrify. Ma xoOY E. 
lt has been obſerved to me that the 31ſt chapter of the prophet Exe - 


; lie / ſuggeſted theſe images to Shakſpeare. All the fowls of heaven 
made their neſts in his boughs, and under his branches did all the beaſts. 


: oY the field wa forth their young.” ST&5VENE. | 


Q3 


* 
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Were liken'd oft to kingly ſepulchres ; 3 

For who liv'd king, but I cou'd dig his grave? 
And who durſt ſmile, when Warwiek bent his brow ? ? 
Lo, now my glory ſmear'd in duſt and blood 

My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 

Even now forſake me; and, of all my lands, 

Is nothing left me, but my body” s length! 3 | 
NA. wat is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and duſt? 

, live we how we can, yet die we muſt. 


Euter Giboad and Sennen r. = 


» . Ah, Warwick, Warwick! wert thou a8 we are, 
* We might recover all our loſs again! 
Ihe queen from France hath brought a puiſſant power; 3 
Even now we heard the news: Ah, could'ſt thou fly! 
Mar. Why, then I would not fly Ah, Montague, 
* Tf thou be there, ſweet brother, take my hand, 


And with thy lips _— in my ſoul a while! 


Thou lov'ſt me not; for, brother, if thou didſt, 


* Thy tears would waſh this congealed blood, 


* That glews my lips, and will not let me ſpeak. 


7 Come quickly, Montague, or I am dead. 


Som. Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath'd bls laſt ; 0 5 


And to the Jateſt gaſp, cried out for Warwick, 
And ſaid - Commend me to my valiant brother. 


© And more he would have ſaid; and more he ſpoke, 
Which ſounded lea cannon in a vault,4 . 
| . That 


This mention of his porke we manors diminiſhes the pathetic eſfect 


of the foregoing lines. Jon N Sox. 


3 Camden mentions in his Remains, that Conſtantine, in order to diſ- 


ſuade a perſon from covetouſaeſs, drew out with his lance the length and 
breadth of a man's grave, adding, „ this is all thou ſhalt have when thou 


art dead, if thou canſt happily get ſo much.” MALONE. 
+ The old quarto reads clamtur, which is undoubtedly right, i. e. a2 
clamour of tongues, which, as he ſays, could not be diſtinguiſhed, This 
was a pertinent ſimilitude z the other abſurd, and neither agrees with what 
is is predicated of it, nor with what it is intended to illuſtrate. | 


That i is, like the miſe of a cannon in a vault, which, dc. Shakſpeare's 
alter ation here is perhaps not ſo judicious as many others that he has made. 
In the eld Plays inſtead of cannen we © have clamcar. | MALoNZe 15 Th : 

1 The 


WARBURTON. 


| XING HENRY VI. 
© That might not be diſtinguiſh'd; but, at lat, ; 
« ] well might hear deliver'd with a groan, — 
O, farewell, Warwick! 
Var. s yeet reſt his ſoul !— 
| Fly, lords, and ſave yourſelves; for Warwick bids 
Yau all farewell, to meet again in heaven. eg. — 
OM. AW ay, away, to meet the queen's great pow er 1 
a be wen off Warwick's _ | 


8 C E N E II. | . "lx 
Another part of the geld. | 2 1 
Flaurißs. Euter King EDWARD 7s 2riumph; with CLABE NCF, 

| GLOSTER, and the reft, | 


K. Ede. Thus far our fortune keeps a an upward courſe, 
And we are'grac'd with wreaths of victory. 
0 17 in the midſt of this bright-ſhining day, 
y a black, ſuſpicious, threat'ning cloud, = 
112 will encounter with our glorious ſun, - | 
5 5 re he attain his eaſeful weſtern bed; _ „ Fi 
I mean, my lords, —thoſe powers, that the queen 9 
Hath rais d in Gallia, have arriv'd our coaſt, "£9 
And, as we hear, march on to fight with us. of 
1 Clar. A little gale will ſoon diſperſe that cloud, 1 
* And blow it to the ſource from whence it came: 
* Thy very beams will dry thoſe vapours up; ys 1 
For evety cloud engenders not a ſtom. w 
* Gh, The queen is valu'd thirty thouſand Rrongs +8 
And Somerſet, with Oxford, fled to her; | +0 
If ſhe have time to breathe, be well aſſur d, | | 
Her faction will be full as ſtrong as ours. 
EK. Edæu. We are advertis'd by our loving friends, 
That they do hold their courſe toward Tewkſbury 3 
We, having now the beſt at Barnet field, 
c Will thither ſtraight, For willingneſs rids way; 
And, as we en. oye our ſtrength will be augmented 


In 
The indiſtinct gabble of undertakers, while they adjuſt a coffin in a | 4 
family vault, will abundantly illuſtrate the preceding ſimile. Such a 3 
peculiar hubbub of inarticulate ſounds, might have attracted our author! 85 
notice: ; it has too often forced itſelf on mine. STEEVENS, 
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In every county as we go along.— 


Strike op the drum; "uy Courage! and away. [ Exeun:. 


8 CE NE IV. 
Plains near Tewkſbury. 


March, Enter Queen MARGARET, Prince Eowann, 


SOMERSET, OXFORD, ard Soldiers, 


2. Mar. Great lords, viſe men ner fit and wail 
their loſs, 


* * But cheerly ſeck how to redreſs hair 13 5 


What though the maſt be now blown over-board, 
The cable broke: the holding anchor Joſt, 


And half our ſailors ſwallow'd in the flood? 

vet lives our pilot ſtill; Is't meet, that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
Wich tearful eyes add water to the ſea, 
And give more ſtrength to that which hath too much ; 
»Whiles, in his moan, the ſhip ſplits on the rock, 

* Which induſtry and courage might have ſav'd ? 

* Ah, what a ſhame! ah, ah 


at a fault were this! 
*ay, Warwick was our anchor ; What of that? 


p And Montague our top- maſt; hat ot him? 
« Our flanghter'd friends the tackles ; ; What © theſe? 


« Why. is not Oxford here another anchor | . 


« An merſet another goodly maſt? 

> The triends of France our ſhrouds and racklings? J 
And, though unſkilful, why not Ned and I 
© For once allow'd the ſkilful pilot's charge? 


« We will not from the helm, to fit and weep ; 


* Put keep our courſe, though the rough wind fay—n0, 
From ſhelves and rocks that threaten us with wreck, 
As good to chide the waves, as ſpeak them fair, 
And what is Edward, but a ruthleſs ſea ? 
* What Clarence, but a quickſand of deceit ? 

* And Richard, but a ragged fatal rock? 

All cheſe the enemies to our poor bark. 

* Gay, you can ſwim; alas, tis but a while: 

 * Tread on the ſand; 'why, there you quickly ſink : 

D Beſtride the rock ; the tide wall wail you os 


* Ox 15 
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* Or elſe you famiſh, that's a threefold death. 


This ſpeak I, lords, to let you underſtand, 


* In caſe ſome one of you would fly from us, 
* That there's no hop'd-for mercy with the brothers, 


More than with ruthleſs waves, w:th ſands, and rocks, 


* Why, courage, then ! what cannot be avoided, 
* ”Twere childiſh. weakneſs to lament, or fear, 
* Priace. Methinks, a woman of this valiant ſpirit 

* Should, if a coward heard her ſpeak theſe words, 
- * Tnfuſe his breaſt with ma nanimity, 
* And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. 
I ſpeak not this, as doubting any here: 
For, did I but ſuſpect a fearful man, 
| * He ſhould have leave to go away betimes; 
| © Lefb, in our need, he might inke & another, 
And make him of like ſpirit to himſelf. 

If any ſuch be here, as God forbid! _ 


; Loet him depart, before we need his help; 


* Oxf. Women and children of fo high a eat 
And warriors faint! why, 'twere perpetual ſname.— 
O, brave young prince! thy famous grandfather | 
Doth live again in'thee ; Long may'it thou live, 
To bear his image, and renew his glories ! 
Som. And he, that will not fight for ſuch a hops; 
Go home to bed, and, like the owl by day, 
If he ariſe, be mock'd and wonder'd at. 
Mar. Thanks, gentle Somerſet; ſweet Oxford, 
thanks. 


* e And take his thanks, that yet hath nothing Ws. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 
: Mef. Prepare you, lords, for Edward is at hand; 


1 4 Ready to fight; therefore he reſolute, 


_ * Oxf. I thought no leſs: it is his policy, 

Jo haſte thus faſt, to find us unprovided. 
Som, But he's deceiv'd, we are in readineſs, 
D. Mar, This cheers my heart, to ſee your forwardneſs. : 
e. Here pitch our r battle, hence we will . . 
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March. "Emer; at a diflance, King EDWARD, CLartxCE, 
GLOSTER, and forces. 


n K. Ede, Brave followers, “ yonder flands the wor 
o 

0 Which, by the heavens” aſſiſtance, and your ir frength, 

« Muſt by the roots be hewn up yet ere night, 

*I need not add more fuel to your fire, 

* For, well I wot, ye blaze to burn them out: 


8 Give ſignal to the fight, and to it, lords. 


2. _ Lords, knights, and gentlemen, what I mould 
ay, 


M My tears gainſay ;* for every word I ſpeak, 
Ve ſee, I drink the water of my eyes.9 


wh | herefore, no more but this: Henry, your ſovereign, 
Is priſoner to the foe ; his ſtate uſurp'd, 


His realm a laughterhouſe, his fubjects ſlain, 
His ſtatutes eancell'd, and his treaſure ſpent; 


* And yonderis the wolf, that makes this ſpoil, 


en fight i in juſtice: then, in God's name, lords, | 
N Be yallant, and give gn aal to the * 


| [Exeunt both Armies 


"$$ E N E V. 
Auolber fart of the fame, 


1 F R rons ; and afteravards a Retreat, Then Enter 


King EDwarD, CLarence, GLOSTER, aud forces; with 
Queen Mazcarert, Ox fond, and SOMERSET, prijſonerie 


© K, Edw. Now, here a period of tumultuous broils. 


Away with Oxford to Hammes' caſtle * ſtraight 2 | 
a Fox Somerſet, 3 of with his e head. 


7 This ſcene is in. contrived, in which the 1100 and queen appear * 
once on the ſtage at the head of oppoſite armies. It had been eaſy to make 


: one ſretire de fore the other entered. Jon xso. 


10 6 1% is to unſay, to deny, to contradict. STESVENS.. 
This phraſe is ſcriptural. « Thou feedeſt them with the bread of 
rears; and giveſt them tears to drin. Pſalm lx xxV. 5. SrEEVENS. 


FA caſtle in Picardy, where Oxford was confined for many years. 


MALONE. 5 
3 Edmond Beaufort, duke of Sonderet the ſecond 5 of Edmond duke 
1 beate who was Killed at the battle of Saint Albans, MA TORE. 


9 ͤͤi!!!! Oe OW ER STS 9 5 - * 4 » IS B g n WES - * 9 
* bh de . 3 / 9 8 8 2 N 7 2 . $558 , 4 5 : 
PV CES s 
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"> Go, bear them hence; I will not hear them ſpeak. 


O. For my part, I'll not trouble thee with words. 
Som. Nor I, but ſtoop with patience to my fortune. 

[ Exeunt OXFORD and SOMERSET, * 
* ©, Mar. So part we ſadly in this troublous w orld, 


To meet with joy in ſweet Jeruſalem. | 


* K. Eda. Is proclaimation made,—that, who finds 
Edward, | 


* Shall have a high reward, and he his life? 
Glo. It is; and, lo, where youthful Edward comes, 
Enter Soldiers, auith Prince EDwarD. 


K. Edw. Bring forth the gallant, let us hear him ſpeak 


* What! can ſo young a thorn begin to prick ?— 


Edward, what ſatisfaction can'ſt thou make, 
* For bearing arms, for ſtirring up my ſubjects, 


: * And all the trouble thou haſt turn'd me to? 


Prince, Speak like a ſubject, proud ambitious Tork! 


wüten that I am now my father's mouth; 


Reſign thy chair, and, where I ſtand, kneel thou, 
W hilt! propoſe the ſelf. ſame words to thee, 


W hich, traitor, thou would have me anſwer to. 


0, Mar. Ah, that thy father had been ſo reſolv'd? 
; Glo, That you might Kill have worn the petticoat, 


And ne'er have ſtol'n the breech from Lancaiter, 


Prince, Let Æſop * fable in a winter's night; 


His currifh riddles fort not with this place, 


Glo. By heaven, brat, I'll plague you for that word. 
Q. Mar, Ay, thou watt born to be a plague to men. 
Glo. For God's fake, take away this captive ſcold. 
Prince. Nay, take away this ſcold ing crook-back EY \ 
E. Edæo. Peace wilful boy, or 1 will charm your tongue. 
Ch, Untutor d lad, may art too INSERT. 
| | Prince. 


4 The prince calls Richard, for his ad ſop; and the poet, 
following antun, makes Richard highly incenfed at the reproach, 
| Jonson. 
5 The meaning is, 1 will compel you to be as en as you would be, 
If you were charm'd, if you were deprived of ſpeech by the power ot 
inchantment. Maiong. | 
Q 6 
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Prince, I know my duty, you are all undutiful: 
Laſcivous Edward, —and thou perjur'd George,. 


And thou misſhapen Dick, —I tell ye all, 
I] am your better, traitors as ye are; 


* And thou uſurp'ſt my father's right and mine. 
K. Edw, Take that, the likeneſs of this railer here.® 


| | [ Stabs him, 
* Ch. Spor chou! take that, to end thy agony. 


3 2 hin, 
* Cla, And there's for ticing me with Tov 
LAR, 


flabs him, 

2, Mao. O, kill me too! 
Glo. Marry, and ſhall. ore to kill her, 
K. Edw, Hold, Richard, hold, for we have done teo 


much, 
Glo. Why ſhould ſhe live, to ill the world with words?“ 
EX. Edw, What! doth _ ſwoon? uſe means for her 
tdtieeecovesy. | 
Sh. Clarence, excuſe me to the king my brother; 


l' hence to London on a ſerious matter: 
_ © Ere ye come there, beſure to hear ſome news. 


Clar. What? what? 
Glo. The Tower, the Tower! 1 Exit, 
© 9, Mar, O, Ned, ſweet Ned! ſpeak to thy mother, boy! | 


RR Carb thou not ſpeak ?—O traitors! murderers !— 


They, that ſtabb'd Cæſar, ſhed no blood at all, 
Did not offend, nor were not worthy blame, 


If this foul deed were by, to equal it. 
He was a man; this, in reſpeR, a child; 
And men ne'er ſpend their fury on a child, 
What's worſe than murderer, that I may name it! ? 
* No, no; my heart will burſt, an if I ſpeaæ: _ 
=. Aud 1 wil Ml that ſo * heart may burſt, _ 


* Butchers 


s Thou chat reſembleſt he railing es 3 | | 

The old copies deſcribe Edward as ſtriking the firſt blow, and Giger t the = 
next; and, I believe, rightly, for hiſtory informs us that Edward tmote 
ede prince with his gauntlet, on which the reſt deſpatch'd him. The words 


| ſprawl thou ? ſeem evidently to belong to Richardz and I have there 


tore continuſ d them to him on the authority of ancient editions, in proſer- | 
encz to the «ll vtment of modern innovatio 1. een ; 
1 1, e. dif; ute, conte ntion. nden. 


AAAING HENRY VI. 
* Butchers and villains, bloody cannibalsl. 
How ſweet a plant have you untimely cropp'd ! 
© You have no children, butchers !5 if you had, 
© The thought of them would have ſtirr d up. remorſe : 
But, if you ever chance to have a child, 
Look. in his youth to have him. ſo cut off, 
As, deathſmen !. you have rid this ſweet young prince.9 
K. Edw, Away with her; go bear her hence perforce. | 
9, Mar, Nay, never bear me hence, deſpatch me here ; 1 4 
Here ſheath thy ſword, I'll pardon thee my death: 1 
What! wilt thou not then, Clarence, do it thow:.- 
Clar. By heaven, I will not do thee ſo much eaſe, 
© 2, Mar, Good Clarence, do; ſweet Clarence, do thou doit, 
Clar. Didſt thou not hear me ſwear, I would not do it? 
Q. Mar. Ay, but thou uſeſt to forſwear thyſelf ; 
*Twas fin before, but now tis charity. 
What! wilt thou not ? where is that devil's butcher, 
Hard-favour'd Richard ?3 Richard, where art thou = 
Thou art not here: Murder is thy alms-deed; 1 
Petitioners for blood thou ne' er put'ſt back. 1 
8 K. Edw.. Away, I fay; 1 charge ye, bear her bande 
Q. Mar. 


1 The ſame ſentiment is repeated by Macduff, in the tragedy of Mac- 
beth; and this paſſage may ſerve as a comment on chat. BLACKSTONE. 
The original play reads: | T 
You. have no children, devits, ; if you had, | 
The thought of them would then hawe ſoft your rage. | 
This thought occuring alſo (as Sir William Black tone has obferved) in | 
Macbeth, may perhaps be urged as a proof of Shakſpeare's being the author 
of the firſt draught, as well as of the alterations and additions toit, MALlON R. 
? The condition of this warlike queen would move compaiſion, could 
it be forgotten that ſhe gave York, to wipe his eyes in his captivity, a 
handkerchief ſtained with his young child's blood, ſonNSsON. 
But ſurely it does move our compaſſion, though that be not forgotten. 
When we ſee any of our fellow-creatures involved in deep diſtreſs, from 
a juſt and tender cauſe we attend only to their preſent ſufferings, and not 
to their former crimes. M. Mason. 
2 She alludes to the deſertion of Clarence. Jounson. e 
Thus all the editions, But dewi/'s butcher, in other terms, I think, is 
Lill devil: rare news for the free-thinkers, if there were any grounds for 
depending on it. But the poet certainly wrote de vil- buteber; and the 
firſt part of the compound is to be taken adj. Ctively, meaning execrable, : 
infernal, deviliſih., THEOBALD, Fi 
Devil's butcher,. is a butcher ſet on by the devil. Either reading may 5 
terre without ſo long a note. Jene : Ms 
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2, Mar. 80 come to you, and yours, as to this prince! 
| LOT, led out forcibly, 
K. Edw. Where's Richard gone F: | 

* Clar. To London, all in poſt; and, as I gueſs, 
To make a bloody ſapper in the Tower. 

K. Edw. He's ſudden, if a thing comes in his head, 
Now march we hence: diſcharge the common fort 
With pay and thanks, and let's away to London, 
And ſee our gentle queen how well ſhe fares ; „ 
£ * _ I hope, ſhe hath a ſon for me. I[Excuni. 


32e E N E VL. 
London. A Room in the Tower. 


King Hr NRY diſcavered fitting ar a hook in his band, the 
Lieutenant attending. Enter GLOSTER, | 


Slo. Good day, ny lord! What, at your book fo hard ? 
K. Hen. Ay, my good lord: My lord, I ſhould My rather, 
Ti fin to flatter, good was little better: | 
Good Gloſter, and good devil, were atike, 1 
And both prepoſterous therefore, not good lord, 
15 Cs. Sirrah, leave us {0 ourſelves: : we muſt confer. 
[ Exit Lieutenant, 

EM K. Hee, So flies the reckleſs ſhepherd trom the wolf: 
„So firit the harmieſs ſheep doth yield his fleece, 
And next his throat unto the butcher's knife, — 
5 What ene: of death hath Roſcius now to act 74 


| 11% 
4 Rofcivs was e put for Richard by tos "ER conceited 


e eee Roſcius and of Rome; but did not know tha! he | 


was an actor in comedy, not in trægedy. WARBURTON. | SOT 
Shak ſpeare had occaſion to conpire Richard to ſome player about to + 
_ repreſent a ſcene 6! murder, and took the firſt or only name of antiquity 
that occurred to him, without b very ſcrupulous about its propriety. 
I know not, however, that is 5 -oved, on claſſical authority, that 
 Rofeius, though generally a comedian, vas no occaſional actor in tragedy. 
Naſh, in Pierce Pennileſs's Sur plication to the Devil, 1592, ſays, Not 


Roſcius nor A ſope, thoſe admired trogedians, that have lived ver ſince 


before Chriſt was born, could ever g. *cforine more in action chan famous 
Ned Allen,” SrEEZVENS. 


Dr. Warburton reads Ricbard, inſtead of 1 becauſe Roſcius: was a 
comedian. | That be is ent in this erte is proved beyond a donb. b 
| | neo pallage | 


KING HENRY VI. 35 
Gl. Suſpicion always haunts the guilty mind; 
The thief doth fear each buſh an officer. 
K. Hen The bird, that hath been limed in a buſh: 
With trembling wings miſdoubteth every buſh : 
And J, the hapleſs males to one ſweet bird, 
Have now the fatal object in my eye, 
Where my poor young was lim'd, was caught, and kil's, 
6. Why, whata peeviſh fool ® was that of Crete, 
That taught his ſon the office of a fowl ? 
And yet, for all his wings, the fowl was drown'd, 
K. Hen, I Dædalus; my poor boy, Icarus; 
Thy father, Minos, that deny'd our courſe; 
The ſun, that ſear'd the wings of my ſweet boy, 
Thy brother Edward; and thyſelf, the ſea, 
* Whoſe envious gulf did ſwallow up his life. 
Ah, kill me with thy weapon, not with words! 
My breaſt can better brook thy dagger's point, 
Than can my ears that tragick hiſtory, — 
* But wherefore doſt thou come ? is't for my life? 
© Gl, Think'ſt thou, I am an executioner ? 
K. Hen. A perſecutor, I am fu re, thou art; 
If murdering 1 innocents be executing, 
* Why, then thou art an | EXECUTLONET, | 
G5. 


a paſſage in Quintitian, cited by W. R. [omkebly Sir Walter Rawlinfon] 
in the Gentleman's Muagagins, Vol LIV. P. II. p. 886, « Roſcius citatior, 
LE ſopus gravi: rr fuit, quod ilie cen dias, hic tragedias egit. QUINTIL. 
Lib. XI. c. iii. - But it is not in Quintilian or in any other ancient writer 
we are to look in order to aſcertain the text of Shakfpeare, Roſcius was 
called a tragedian by our author's contemporaries, as _ppcars from the quo- 
| tations inth- proceding note ; ; and this was ſufficient authority to B. um; or 
| rather to the author of the original play, for there this line is found. 
| M ALONE. 
5 The 90 male is here oled! in a very uncommon ſenſe, not for the 
male of the female, but for the male parent: the ſweet bird is ee 
his ſon prince Edward. M. MASORN. 


As pee viſbneſs is the quality of children, previſÞ ſeems to ſignify 


childiſh, and by conſequence / bye Pee viſb is explained by childifh, | in a for- 


mer note of Dr, Warburton. Jouxsox. 


Shakſpeare employs the word peeviſh in the ſame ſenſe? in Cymbeline, 
where the reader will find many inſtances of this uſe of it. STEEVENS. 


This epithet which Shaklp: are has ſo frequently employed, was one of 


his additions to the original play. The ordinary ſignification of pee in 


our A te 8 time vis ie Ii. See Minthev's Dick. 1617 in v. MALON T= 
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it was a miſprint. Shakſpeare uſes the word indigeſ in King Jobn. 


Js THIRD PART OF 
Glo. Thy ſon I kill'd for his preſumption. 


K. Hen. Hadſt thou been kil'd, when firſt hon didit pe. 


ſume, 


| Thou had'ſt not liv'd to kill a ſon of mine. 


And thus I prophecy, — that many a thouſand, 

* Which now miſtruſt no parcel of my fear;? 

And many an old man's ſigh, and many a widow! $5 
And many an orphan's water-ſtanding eye, — 

Men for their ſons, wives for their bafbands⸗ erer 
And orphans for their parents' timeleſs death, — 
Shall rue the hour that ever thou waſt born. 


The owl ſhriek'd at thy birth, an evil fign; 


* The night-crow cry'd, aboding luckleſs time; 
Dogs howl'd, and hideous tempeſts ſhook down trees 5; 
The raven ook d her 5 on the chimney 's top, 

And chattering pies in diſmal diſcords ſung. 

Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 


And yet brought forth leſs than a mother's hope; 
To wit, —an indigeſt 9 deformed lump, = 


Not like the fruit of fuch a goodly tree. 
Teeth hadſt thou in thy head, when thou waſt born, 
To ſignify, - thou cam'ſt to bite the world. 


And if the reſt be t true which 1 have heard, 


6 Thou cam k%— 
| lo. 
7 Who rape no par: of what my POSE 1 Joux soW. 


3 To rock, or rather to ruck, is a north- country word, fignifying to ſquat 


down, or lodge on any thing. STEEVENS. 
9 The folio has—indigeſied, But the metre and the old play ſhow that 


MALONE. 


1 Had our editors had but a grain of fanialty, or due diligence, there 
could have been no room for this abſurd break, ſince they might have 


ventured to fill it up with certainty too. The old Werde Ms led 
them part of the way: e ö 
T hou cam .f into the world ——- 


And that the verſe is to be compleated in the manner I have g given it, is 
inconte ſtible; for unleſs we ſuppoſe king Henry actually re proaches him 
with this his prepoſterous birth, how can Richardin his very next t ſolloquy 
ll 


4 Indeed, tis 8 that Henry told me of; 
For I have often heard my mother ſay, _ 
I came into the world with my legs forward.” | 


1 can 


KING HENRY VII. 53 


Cho. Tm hear no more die, prophet, in n thy ſpeech ; 
| [Stabs Rein. 
For this, amongſt the reſt, was I ordain'd, 
K. Hen. Ay, and for much more ares after this, 
O God! forgive my fins, and pardon thee! [Dies. 
Glo. What will the aſpiring blood of Lancaſter | 
Sink in the ground? I thought, it would have mounted, 
See, how my ſword weeps for the poor king's death ! _ 
O, may ſuch purple tears be alway ſhed 
From thoſe that wiſh the Jownfal of our houſe !— 
If any ſpark of life be yet remaining, 
| Down, down to hell; and ſay — ſent thee PTE 
Stabe bin again, 
I, that have 10 pity, love, nor fear — 
; Indeed, tis true, that Henry told me of; 
For I have often heard my mother ſay, 
I came into the world with my legs forward: 
Had I not reaſon, think ye, to make haſte, 
And ſeek their ruin that uſurp'd our right? 
The midwife wonder'd; and the women cry'd, 
0, Tefus bleſs us, he is ber with teeth! _ 
| © And fo I was; which plainly fignify'd— _ 
That I ſhould ſnarl, and bite, and play the dog. 
Then, ſince the heavens have ſhap'd my body * 
Let hell make crook'd my mind, to anſwer it. 
I have no brother, I am like no brother : 
_ * And this word—love, which greybeard's call ande, 
Be reſident 1 in men like one another, 
And not in me; I am myſelf alone. — 
Clarence, beware; thou keep'ſt me from the light ; ; 
But 1 will fort a pitchy day for thee :4 
For Iwill buz abroad ſuch prophecies, 
, That Edward mall be fartul of his lite 


| yan too. THhEOBALD. 
3 N amely, that my birth was attended with ſingular circumſtances, = 
MALOMNEs 


: But I will chooſe out an hour whoſe gloom hall be as aid to ns Ts, 


fot is 18 00 FAR. runs, 


1 


And 

| lean eaſily ſce, that this blank was b by the nicety of na players, 

to ſuppreſs an indecent idea. But, with ſubmiſſion, this was. making but 
half a cure, unleſs they had expunged the repetition of it out of Richard's | 
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356 THIRD PART or 
And then, to purge his fear, ['Il be thy death. 


_ © King Henry, and the prince his ſon, are gone: 
Clarence, thy turn is next; and then the reſt ; 
Counting myſelf but bad, till I be beft,— 


* I'll throw thy body in another room, 


And e Hentys in thy day of doom. IIa. 


FO. CEN E VIL 
| The ſame, A Room inthe Palace. 


King Ew aRD is diſcovered ſitting on his throne ; Queey ELI. 


2 AB ETH with the infant Prince, CLARENCE), GLos TER, 
 HasTiNGs, and Others, near him, 


K. Edw. Once more we fit in England's royal throne, 
Re-purchas'd with the blood of enemies. | 


What valiant foemen, like to autumn's corn, 
Have we mow'd down, in tops of all their price? 
Three dukes of Somerſet, threefold renown'd 


For hardy and undoubted champions; 
Two Cliffords, as the father and the fon, 


And two Northumberlands ; two braver men 


Ne'er ſpur'd their courſers at the trumpet's ſound : 


With them, the two brave bears, Warwick and Montague, 72 
That in their chains fetter'd the kingly lion, 
And made the foreſt tremble when they roar'd. 


Thus have we ſwept ſuſpicion from our ſeat,” 


And made our footſtool of ſecurity,—_Om 
Come hither, Beſs, and let me kiſs my boy 8 


Young Ned, for thee, thine uncles, and myſelf, 5 


Have in our armours watch'd the winter's night; 
Went all afoot in ſummer's ſcalding beat, 
That thou might'ſt repoſſeſs the crown in peace 
Aus of our labours thou ſh ap the gain. 


Gb. Ell blaſt his harveſt, if your head were lay d; 


| F or yetT am not look'd on in the world. , 
This ſhoulder was ordain'd fo thick, to hea ve; 
And heave it ſhall ſome weight, or break my back # —_ 


7 Work thou ths way and thou thalt execute.s ; eff 
2 . 
3 | Thelieve we ſheuld SER . „ | 5 5 
— chis fuk executes. IE | | Ricki 


"ea CH) OD rt "Is ttt 


« 2 * 


F And hither have they ſent it for her ranſom, 


KING HENRY VL — 355 
K. Edæo. Clarence, and Gloſter, love my lovely queen; 4 
And kiſs your princely nephew, brothers both, | 1 
Car. The duty, that I owe unto your majeſty, 
I ſeal upon the lips of this ſweet babe. 
K. Edw. Thanks, noble Clarence; worthy brother, 
55 eee | | 
El 60. And, that I love the tree Fam whence thou 1 
ſprang 'ſt, | 4 
« Witneſs the loving kiſs I give the frait — 
Jo ſay the truth, ſo Judas kiſs'd his maſter; of JS 1 
6 And cry F hail! when as be meant—all Ale. = 
| harm. | "8 
EK. Edw. Now am I ſeated as my foul Jelights, DR 
Having m wy country's peace, and brothers loves. 
Clar. What will your grace have done with Margaret ? 
Reignier, her father, to the king of France 5 
Hath pawn'd the Sic ils and Jerufalem, 


— — <a 


K. Edw. Away with her, and waft her hence to o France, | 

And now what reſts, but that we ſpend the time | 

With ſtately triumphs,® mirthful comick ſhows, 

Such as befit the pleaſures of the court ?— 

Sound, drums and trumpets !—farewell, four anne! 

For here, I hope, begins our laſting joy, OO [Exeunt, 


Richard laying his hand on his forchead fays 2 | 
| Work thou the 2a: | | - = 
then bringing down his hand, and beholding it, | | = 1 
= = ⁊ Ind this ſhall execute, | | =_— 
Though that may ſtand, the arm being included in the * VERIO | | " 
os Dads | -- 
The quartos read; _ | | = 
Work thou the way, and 2524 malt e execute. 8 9 
1 ſuppoſe he ſpeaks this line, firſt crouching his bead, and thas' Ant on 
his band. STEEVENS. | =_ 
© Triumphs are publick ſhows, This word has occurred too n . of 
10 o need 3 in the Fe inſtance. STSEVENT.: | | 
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356 THIRD PART OF 


THE following SumMARY ACCOUNT of the times 8 of the 


ſeveral battles fought between the two houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, and 


of the numbers killed on both ſides, is given by Truſſel, at the end of his 
_ Hiſtery of England, a book of little value, but in matters of this kind toler. 


ably correct I have compared bis account with our earlieſt viſtoriansy 


and in ſome places corrected it by them. 


1. TuE BATTLE oF SAINT ALBANS, fought on the 23d of May 1455, 


between Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, and King Henry VI. In 
this battle the duke of York was victorious, and Henry was taken priſoner, 


K1LLED, on the royal fide 5041, (among whom were Edmond duke 
of Somerſet, Henry earl of Northumberland, Humphrey earl of Stafford, 
and Thomas lord Clifford M on the fide of the duke of York, boo, 


ToTAL—$641. 


a2. Tux BATTLE or BToARR TATA in Sbropſhire, Went on the 


zoth of September 1459, between James lord Audley on the part of king 


Henry, and Richard Ne vil earl of Saliſbury on the part of the duke of 


Vork ; in which battle lord Audley w was lain, and his army defeated. 
KIII ED—2411. | 


3. Tux BATTLE or Nor THAMPTON, 20th of Fuly, 1460, between 


Edward Plantagenet, earl of March, eldeſt fon of the duke of York, and 


Richard Ne vil earl of Warwick, on the one fide, and King Henry on the 


Other; in which the Vorkiſts were victorious. 


KitLtED- 1035, among whom were John T albot earb of Shrewſbury, 


: Humphrey duke of Buckingham, and Sir William Lucy. 


4. Tus BATTIE or WAXKIZSPFIELD, December 30, 1460, between 5 
Richard duke of Vork nd Queen I; 3 in which the duke of York 


Was defeated, 


KIII ZD 2801, among whom were the duke of Vork, Edmond e 


| bf Rutland his ſecond ſon, Sir John and Sir Hugh Mortimer, his baſe 


uncles, and the earl of Shrewſbury. Richard Nevil earl of Saliſbury was 


in this battle taken priſoner, and afterwards beheaded at Pomfret. 


F. Tux BATTLE of MorTIMER's Cross, in Herefordſhire, on 
Candlemas- day, 1460-1, between Edward duke of Vork, on the one fide, 
and Jaſper earl of Pembroke, and James Butler earl of Wiltſhire, on the 


other; in which the duke of York was victorious. 


K1irL.tp—38c0, among whom was Sir Owen Tuther or T vdor, who 


married Queen Katharine, the widow of King Henry V. 


6. Tux Srcond BATTLE or Saint ALBANS, February 17. 1 
1460-1, between Queen M argaret on one fide, and the duke of Norfolk and 


the earl of Warwick on the other; in which the queen obtained the victory. 


KiIII Ep 2303, among whom was Sir John Grey, a Lancaſtrian, 


Whoſe widow, Lady Grey, afterwards married King Edward the Fourth. 
7. Tur Ac Trion AT FE&RYBRIDGE, in Yorkſhire, March 28, 


1461, between lord Clifford on the part of King Henry, and the lord | 


Fitzwalter on the part of the duke of York. 


KIILI ZD - 230, among whom were lord Fitzwalter, John lors Cufford, | 


and che baſtard fon of the earl of Saliſbury. 
b. Ton arri or Deren, four miles from York Palm- Sun- 


Dan | 


KING HENRY VL 


in which King Henry was defeated. 


KII I EVD 37, o46, among whom were Henry Percy earl of Northums 


berland, the earl of Shrewibury, and the lords Nevil, Beaumond, Wil- 


loughby, Wells, Roos, Gray, Dacres, and Fitzhugh. The earl of Devone 


ſhire was taken priſoner, and ſoon afterwards beheaded at York. 
9. Tux BATTLE or HrvGzLEty Moos, in Northumberland, 


April 29, 1463, between John Nevil viſcount Montague, on the part of : 
King Edward IV. and the lords Hungerford and Roos on the part of King 


Henry VI: in which the Vorkiſts were victorious. 
KII IX 5— 105, among whom was Sir Ralph Percy. 


10. Tux BAT TIE or HexaaM, May 15, 1463, between viſcount 


Montague and King Henry, in which that king was defeated. 
K1iLLED—20924. Henry Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, and the lords 


Roos and Hungerford, fighting on the fide of King Henry, were taken | 


priſoners, and ſoon afterwards beheaded. 


11. Tux BAT TII or HzDetcoTz, four miles from Banbury, 


July 25, 1469, between William Herbert earl of Pembroke, on the part 
of king Edward, and the lords F itzhugh and Latimer, and Sir John Con- 
yers, on the part of King Henry; in which the Lancaſtrians were defeated, 


| R1itLED—5009, The earl of Pembroke and his brother, Richard 
Widville earl of Rivers, father to King Edward's queen, wot ohn Widville, 
John Tiptoft earl of Worceſter, the lords Willoughby, Stafford and Wells, 


were taken priſoners, and ſoon afterwards beheaded. 


12. TRE BATTIE oF STAMFORD, in Lincolnſhire, Odtober Ty 


1469, between Sir Robert Wells and King Edward ; in which the former 


was defeated and taken priſoner. The vanquiſhed who fled, in order to 
lighten themſelves, threw away their en, whence the _ of combat . 


was called Loſecoatfield. 
KIIIED— 10, ooo. 


13. Thx BATTLE or B, ENET, 0 on Eafter- Sunday, 1 14. 1477, 2 
between King Edward on one fide, and the earl of Warwick, the marquis 


of Montague and the earl of Oxford on the part of King Henry VI. in 
which the Lancaſtrians were defeated. 


EKII LI —10, 300; among whom were the ear! of Warwick, the mar- 


quis of Montague, the lord Cromwell, and the fon and heir of lord Say. 
In a letter which was written at London four days after the battle of 


Barnet, the total number killed on both fides is ſaid to have been © more 
than a thouſand.” Paſtun Letters, Vol. II. F 6 5. Fabian, the neareſt 


contemporary hiſtorian, ſays 1 500. 


The cuſtom among our old writers of uſing Arabick numerals, has 
been the cauſe of innumerable errors, the careleſſneſs of a tranſcriber or 


printer by the addition of a cipher converting hundreds into thouſands. 


From the inaccuracy in the preſent inſtance we have ground to ſuſpect 


that the numbers ſaid to have fallen in the other battles between the 


houſes of Vorl and Lancaſter, have been exaggerated. Sir John Paſton 5 
who was himſelf at the battle of Barnet, was probably correct. 
346 Tux BATTLE or e "May 35 1471, between 


King 
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day, March 29, 1461, between Edward duke of York and King Henry; 
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358 THIRD PART or 


King Edward and Queen Margaret, in which the queen was dite, and 


the and her ſon Priace Edward were taken priſoners, 


On the next day the prince was killed by King Edward and his brothers, 


and Edmond duke of Somerſet beheaded, 
KitLED=-3,032-. Shortly afterwards, in an action between the baſtard 
ſon of lord Falconbridge and ſome Londoners, 1092 perfons were Killed, 
15. THE BATTLE oF BosworTH, in Leiceſterſhire, Auguſt 22, 


148 5, between King Richard III. and Henry earl of Richmond, after- _ 


wards King Henry VII. in which King Richard was defeated and ſlain, 
KIL I ED, on the part of Richard, 4 013, among whom were John 


duke of Norfolk, and Walter lord Ferrers; on the part of Richmond, 181. 


The TorAl NuMBER of perſons who fell in this conteſt, was 


NIN ETY- ONE ThHousAND AND TweEenTY-Six MALON RE. 
The three parts of King Henry VI. ace ſuſpected, by Mr. Theobald, of - 
being ſuppoſititious, and are declared, by Dr. Warburton, to be certainly 
not Shakſpeare's. Mr. Theobald's ſuſpicion arifes from ſome obſolete 


words; but the phraſeology is like the reſt of our author's ſtyle, an ſingle 
words, of which however! do not obſerve more than two, can conclude little, 


Dr. Warburton gives no reaſon, but J ſuppoſe him to judge upoy 
deeper principles and more comprehenſive views, and to draw his opinion 
from the general effect and ſpirit of the compoſition, which he thinks 


inferior to the other hiſtorical plays. 


From mere inferiority nothing can be inferred; in the produRtions of. 


wit there will be inequality. Sometimes judgment will err, and ſome- 


times the matter itſeif will defeat the artiſt. Of every author's works 
one will be the beſt, and one will be the worſt. The colours are not 
equally pleaſing, nor the attitudes equally. graceful, in all the pictures of 


Titian or Reynolds, 


Diſſimilitude of ſtyle and heterogeneouſneſs of ſentiment, m may ſuffici- 
ently ſhow that a work does not really belong to the reputed author. But 


in theſe plays no ſuch marks of ſpuriouſneſs are found. The diction, the 
verſification, and the figures, are Shakſpeare's. Theſe plays, conſidered, 


without regard to characters and incidents, merely as narratives in verſe, 


are more happily conceived and more accurately finiſhed than thoſe of Kg 
Jobn, Richard II. or the tragic ſcenes of King Henry I, and V. It we 


take theſe plays from Shakſpeare, to whom ſhall they be given? What 
author of that age had the ſame eaſineſs of expreſſion and fluency of numbers? 


Having conſidered the evidence given by the plays themſelves, and 


found it in their favour, let us now enquire what corroboration can be 
gained from other teſtimony. They are aſcribed to Shakſpeare by the 


firſt editors, whoſe atteſtation may be received in queſtions of fact, how- 
ever unſkilfully they ſuperintended their edition. They ſeem to be 


declared genuine dy the voice of Shakſpeare himſelf, who refers to tie 
ſecond play in his epilogue to King Henry V. and apparently conne &s the 
firſt act of King Richard TIT. with the laſt of the third part of King Henry 
VI. If it be objected that the plays were popular, and that therefore he 
_elluded to them as well known ; it may be antwered, with equal probabiſitu, : 
| that the natuts} Fallon: of a a poct would Have: pole bim to . | 


his 


J9 


; 16301 . 
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his own works from thoſe of an inferior hand. And, indeed, if an author's 
own teſtimony is to be overthrown by ſpeculative criticiſm, no man can 


be any longer ſecure of literary reputation. 
Of theſe three plays I think the ſecond the beſt. The truth is, that 
they have not ſufficient variety of action, for the incidents are too often of 


the ſame kind; yet many of the characters are well diſcriminated. King 
Henry, and his queen, king Edward, the dukes of Glouceſter, and the earl 


of Warwick, are very ſtrongly and diſtinctly painted, 

The old copies of the two latter parts of King Henry VI. and of King 
Henry V. are ſo apparently imperfect and mutilated, that there is no reaſon 
for ſuppoſing them the firſt draughts of Shakeſpeare. i am inc'ined to 


| believe them copies taken by ſome auditor who wrote down, during the 
_ repreſentation, what the time would permit, then perhaps filled up ſome of 


his omiſſions at aſecond or third hearing, and, when he had by this method | 
formed ſomething like a play, ſent it to the printer. Jounson. 
So, Heywood, in the Preface to his Rape of Lucrece, (fourth impreſſion), 


for though ſome have uſed a double ſale of their labours, firſt to 
the Ps and after to the preſs, for my own part I here proclaim myſelf 


ever faithful to the firit, and never guilty of the laſt : yet ſince ſome of 
my plays have (unknown to me, and without any of my direction) acci- 


dentally come into the printer” s hands, and therefore ſo corrupt and 


\ mangled (copied only by the ear), that I have been as unable to know them 


a$ aſhamed to challenge them, this therefore I was the willinger, &c. 
CoLLINSs 
There is another circumſtance which may Kerbe to ſtrengthen Dr. 
Johnſon' s ſuppolition, viz. that moſt of the fragments of Latin verſes, 
omitted in the quartos, are to be found in the folio; and when any of them 
are inſerted in the former, they are ſname fully corrupted and misſpelt. 


The auditor who underſtood Engliſh, might be unſkill'd in any other lan- 


guage, STEEVENS, 

1 formerly coincided with Dr. Johnſon on this ſubjeR, ata time when I 
had examined the two old plays publiſhed in quarto under the title of The 
H bole Contention of the tæbs famous boufes of York and Lancaſter, in two parts, 


with leſs attention than I have lately done. That dramas were ſometimes 


imperfecti taken down in the theatre, and afterwards publiſhed in a very 


' mutilated ſtate, is proved decifively by the prologue to a play entitles F 
1 1 know not 0 knaw Nobody, by Thomas Hey wood, OOPS 


l T was ill nurſt, 


« And yet receiv'd as well perform's at firſt; "as 
& Grac'd and frequented ; from the cradle age 
Did throng the feats, the boxes, and the ſtage, 
Fo much, that ſome by fenograpby drew 
„ The plot, Put it in print, ſcarce one word true: 
% And in that lameneſs it has limp'd fo long, 
„ The author now, to vindicate that wrongy 
Hath took the pains upright upon its f-et 1 
Js teach jt walk z — ſo pleaſe you, kt and fee it.“ 


he 
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But the old plays in quarto, which have been Ew ſuppoſes to be 
imperfect repreſentations of the ſecond and third parts of X. Henry VI. are 
by no means mutilated and imperfe&, The ſcenes are as well connected, 
and the verſification as correct, as that of moſt of the other dramas of that 18 
time. The fact therefore, which Hey wood's prologue aſcertains, throws 

no light upon the preſent conteſted queſtion. Matrox x. 

I have-already given ſome reaſons, why I cannot belie ve, that theſe 
plays were originally written by Shakſpeare. The queſtion, who did writ: 
them? is, at beſt, but an argument ad ignorantiam. We muſt remember, 

that very many old plays are anonymous; and that p/ay- - Writing Was ſcarcely ; 
yet thought reputable : nay, ſome author's expreſs for it great horrors of 
_ repentance. —I will attempt, however, at ſome future time, to anſwer this 
queſtion: the diſquiſition of it would be too long for this place. 8 
One may at leaſt argue, that the plays were not written by Shakſpeare, 25 


from Shakſpeare himſelf, The Cberus at the end of * wy V. telſes | 
the audience 0 
8 ce. 


| 5 ther ſake, | 
% In your Rk minds let this acceptance tak, ods 


But it could be neither agreeable to the poet's judgment or his modeſty, 5 

to recommend his new play from the merit and ſucceſs of King Henry VI. 

— His claim to indulgence is, that, though 6ending and unequal do the 

| taſk, he has ventured to purſue the ſtory: and this ſufficiently accounts tor 

| the connection of the Whale, and ack alluſions of particular paſlages” 
Farms. 

| Ii is ſeldom that Dr. Farmer s arguments | fail to inforce conviction; but 

here, perhaps, they may want ſomewhat of their uſual weight. I think 

that Shakſpeare's bare mention of theſe pieces is a ſufficient proof they 
were his. That they were ſo, could be his only motive for inferring 
benefit to himſelf from the ſpectator's recollection of their paſt ſucceſs, _ 
For the ſake of three hiſtorical dramas of mine which have already afforded 
vou entertainment, let me (ſays he) intreat your indulgence to a fourth. 
Surely this was a ftronger plea in his behalf, than any ariſing from the 
kind reception which another might have already met with in the ſame way 
of writing. Shakſpeare's claim to favour is founded on his h ving previ- 

_ ouſly given pleaſure in the courſe of three of thoſe hiftories ; 
a bending, ſupplicatory author, and. not a literary bully, like Ben Jonſon 3 
and becauſe he has ventured to exhibit a ſeries of annals in a ſuite of plays, 

an attempt which ' till then had not received the ſanction of the ſtage. 

I hope Dr. Farmer did not with to exclude the three dramas before us, 

: together with The Taming of a Shrew, from the number of thoſe produced 

by qur author, on account of the Latin quotations to be found in them. 
Flis proofs of Shakſpeare's want of learning are too ſtrong to ſand 1 in need 
of ſuch a ſupport, STEEVENS. | 
Though the objections which have been raiſed to the nc of the 
| three plays of Henry the fith have been fully conſidered and anſwered by 

Dr. Johnſon, it may nos be amiſs to add here, from a contemporary writer, 


„ a kauen which not TAME RON. at eee as the author of them, iſ 
' _ allo 
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Green's Groatſworth of Witte, ſuppoſed to have b 
voluminous author, Robert Greene, M. A and ſaid, in the title-page, to 


\-- fr:ys. There can be no doubt, 
e are; or that 
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allo ſhows, that, however meanly we may now think of them in compariſon | 


with his latter productions, they had, it the time of their appearance, a 
ſufficient degree of excellence to alarm the jealouty of the elder play- 
wrights. The paſſage, to which I refer, is in a pamphlet, entitled, 


den Written by has 


be publiſhed at his dying regueſt; prob \bly, about 1592. The concluſion or 
this piece is an addreis to his brother poets, to ditfiude them from writing 
any more for the ſtage, on account of the ill treatment which they were 
uſed to receive from the players. It begins thus: 7 the ſe gentlemen, bis 
quandam acg: waintance, that ſpend their wits in making Playcs, R. G. wiſh:th a 
better exercije, &c. After having addrefled himfe Ty particularly. to Cbr iſto 


ber Marloꝛve and Thomas L. dre, (as I gueſs from circumſtances, for their 
names are not mentioned z) he goes on to a third (perhaps George Peele) 


Ea 
3 

f / 
and having warned him againſt depend mg on ſ mean 0 # zy as the players, he 


adds: Yes, truſt them not: for there is an upſtart crow l ) aut fie col on fea- 
err, that with his tygres head wrapt in a players hyde, 


toll able te bomb; [te cat a blanke verſe as th: hf of: you; : Sod being an ab ſolute 


Johann nes fac totum is, in bis dun Conceity then ane ly Shake-fconw in a cord 

1 thin! 4 that SPARE -ſcene atiude 8 t9H Shak. 
t His tyres e opt in a players hyde | 15 9 
en line of u ork” s loch to Mar Saret, Third Part 


7 4 it wry He 
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% This tragedy, though it is called the Life and Death of this prince, 
bm 1285 at moſt, but the laſt eight years of his time; for it opens with 
George duke of Clarence being clapped up in the Tower; which happened 
in the beginning of the year 1477; and cloles with the death of Richard 
at Boſworth field, which battle was fought on the 224 of Auguit, in 
the year 1485. THEORALD. 

It appears that ſeveral dramas on the pre ſent ſubject had been written 
before Shakfotare attempted it. See the notes at the concluſion of this 
play, which was firſt entered at Stationers' Hall by Andrew Wiſe, Oct. 
20, 1597, under the title of The Tragedie of King Rcbard the Third, with 
the Death of the Duke of Clarence. Before this, viz. Aug. 15th, 1586, Was 
entered, A Tragical report of King Ricbard the Third, a Ballad. It may be 
| neceſſary to remark that the words, ſong, ballad, beck, enberlade and play, 
were often ſynonymouſly uſed, STEEVENS. 
This play was written, I imagine, in the fame year in which it was ſirſt 
printed, — 1597. The Legend of King Richard III. by Francis Seagars, 
Vas printed in the firſt edition of The Mirrour for Magiſtrates, 1559, and in 
that of 1575, and 1587, but Shakſpeare does not appear to be indebted to 
it. In a ſubſequent edition of that book printed in 1610, che old legend 
was omitted, and a new one inſerted, by Richard Nichols, who has very 
freely copied the play before us. In 1597, when this tragecy was publiſhed, 
Nichols, as Mr. Warton has obſerved, was but thirteen years old. 11½. 
/ Poetry, Vol. III. p. 267. 
The real length of time in this piece is fo. rteen ye cars; {not eight; years, 
as Mr. Theobald ſuppoſed ;) for the ſ-cond ſcene commences with the 
funeral of King Henry VI. who, according to the received account, was. 
murdered on the 2 1ſt of May, 1471. The impriſonme nt of Clarence, 
which 1s repreſented previoully 1 in the firſt ſcene, did not in tact take place 
til] 1477-8, 

It has been fince obſerved to me by Mr. Elderton, (who is of. opinlon 
that Richard was charged with this murder by the Lancaitrian hiſtorians 
without any foundation,) that “it 1280 ars on the face of the pubbck 
accounts allowed in the exchequer for the maintenance of King Henry 

and his numerous attendants in the Tower, that he lived to the 12th ot j rags 
which was twenty-two days after the time aligned for his pretende d 
aſſaſſination; was expoſed to the publick view in St. Paul's for ſome days, 


and interred at Chertſey with much WWIemAmtys and at nv inconhidecable 
e y MAL9NE. 
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-Prazon REPARSENTED, 


King Edward the Fourth, | 
Edward, Prince of Wales, afterward 5 „ 
K. Edward „ I Sons ts the king, 
Richard, duke of York, ET | 
George, duhe Nee en 9 oy 5 
Richard, duke of Gloſter, efterwards * Brothers to the king, 
King Richard -- 1 „„ 
A young fon of Clarence. 
Henry, earl of Richmond, 3 K. ky vn. 
Cardinal Bourchier, Archb pop uf Canterbury, 


Thomas Rotheram, Arch bib ch of York, John Morton, 


Biſbop of Ely. 


Dube of Buckingham, 


Date of Norfolk: Earl of Surrey, 1 fs 


| Earl Rivers, brother ii King Edward's Queen : 


Marguiſs of Dorſet, and Lord Grey, her jons, 
Earl "7 Oxford. Lord Haſtings, Lord Stanley, Lord Lovel, 
Sir Thomas Vaughan, Sz, Richard Ratclif, _ 


Sir William Cate by. SI James Ty rrel. 


\A” 


Sir James Blount, Sir Waiter Berbert. 
& ir Robert Brakenbury, Lieut-nant of the Tower. | 


Chriſtopher Urſwick, a Prieſt. Anather Prieſt. 


Lord Mayor of London, Sheriff of . Win 2 


Elizabeth, Queen of Kiaz Edward IV. 


ee i of King Henry VI. 
Duc heſi of York, muher 70 King Edward IV. | Clarence, and 85 


Gloſter. 


Lady Anne; widow af Edward prince of Wales, fog ta King 


Henry VI.; afterwards married 70 the wage 4 Gloſter. - 


A young daughter 2f Clarence, | 


Len, and other Atiendauis; tauo Ga a bee. ant, 
Serivener, Citizens, Murderert, Meſengert, Ghy ay Sſlale n | 
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scx, England. 
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LIFE AND DEATH OF 


ACT I. SCENE . 
London, A Streets 


Enter GLOSTFR, 


"Gb; Now is the winter of our diſcontent 

Made glorious ſummer by this ſun of Yort ; * 
And all the clouds, that lowr'd upon or houtc, 

In the deep boſom of the ocean hury'a, _ 

Now are our brows bound with viciorious wreaths ; 
Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments ; 

Our ſtern alarums chang'd to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful meafures, 
Grim-viſag'd war hath ſmooth'd his wrinkled fron 
And now, —inſtead of mounting barbed ſteeds, 4 
To fright the ſouls of fearful adverfaries,— 

He capers 5 nimbly in a lady's chamber, 

To the laſcivious pleaſing of a lute. 

But I,—that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an amorous looking-glals ; TER 

J, chat am rudely Ramps d, and want love's majeſty; 


if we. may believe tradition, were fene not uncommon, 


| STEVENS. 
9 vs was, ſteictly ſpeaking, a court 9 of a ſtately turn, 


— the word | is ſometimes employed to expreſs dances in general. 


e | To 
2 Alluding to the cognizance of E ward Iv. which was a lo” in me- 


mory of the tbree ſuns, Which are (aid to have appeared at the battle which 
he gained over the Lancaſtriansat Mortimer's croſs. Such phænomena, 


STEEVENS» 


+5, e. ſteeds capariſoned! in a warlike manner. STEEveEns. 


#2 War capers, This is poetical, though a little harſh 3 if it be Vork | 
that e the eee is at ſuch a diſtance, that. it is almoſt forgotten. 
| Jon xsox. 
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368 KING RICHARD II. 


"To firut before a wanton ambling nymph; 
J. that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 


Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, “ 


Deform'd, unf niſn'd, ſent before e my time 


Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up, 
And that ſo lamely and unſaſhionable, 


That dogs bark at me, as | halt by them ;— 
Why 1, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to paſs away the time; 

Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 

And deſcant on mine own deformity : 7 
And therefore, — ſince J cannot prove a lover, 
Jo entertain theſe fair well ſpoken days, — 


1 am determined to prove a villain, 


And hate the idle FOR 2 of theſe 45 
| Plc ty” 
By difembling is not meant Berri nature, that pretends one thing 
and does” another: but nature that puts together things of a dif 1milar 
kind, as a brave ſoul and a de farmed body. WAT | 
Dim. 'rg is liere rut very licentiouſly for e dice. fol. 


Jouxsox. 
Pr. John ſon hath certain! 'Y miſtaken, Sad Dr. Wako rently 


exoinined the word HY EMPR'E ; as is evident from the following extract; 


„ Wnyle.thinges ftoede in this caſe, and that the manner of 340 6g | 

was ſometime roo ſhort ard fometime too long, els d. Hei,“ bled and let fl 
together.“ Ari ur * Gaiding? T's tranflation of Jalus Solinus, 1587. 

1 HENLEY. 

7 Deſcant 1 a term in Waden Ggnifying in general that kind of h Armony | 


wherein one part is broken and formed into a kind of paraphraſe on the 
other. The propriety and elegance of the above figure, without ſuch an 


idea of the nature ot e could not be diſcerned, _ | 
| SIR J. H AwEINs. 
hat this is the original meaning of the term, is certain. But I believe 


| the. word is here uſed in its ſecondary and colloquial ſenſe, without any | 


reference to muſick. MarLoNE. 
> Shakſpeare very diligently incu! cates, that the . of Richard | 

proceeded from his deſormity, from the envy that roſe at the compariſon 

of his own perſon with others, and which incited him to diſturb the Fr 

ſures that he could not partake. JonN So. 
? 1 am ftrongly inclined to think that the poet Swe ine e fair well 

ſpoken dames, and that the word days was caught by the compofitor sche 

gl. incing on a ſubſequent line, Mao K. 5 | 

2 Perhaps we might read: | 


A 1a bate the 140 e. ure: 3 So N. 
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Plots have 1 laid, inductions dangerous,? 


105 By drunken prophecies, libels, and dreams, N. 1 
To ſet my brother Clarence, and the king, 


In deadly hate the one againſt the other: 


And, if king Edward be as true and juſt, 
As am ſubtle, falſe, and treacherous, 


This day ſhould Clarence cloſely be mew'd up; 
About a prophecy, which ſays that G 


Of Edward's heirs the murderer ſhall be. 
Dive, thoughts, down to my ſoul ! here Clarence comes, 


Enter CLARENCE, enarded, Al BRAKENBURY. 


Brother, good day: What means this armed guard, 
That waits upon your grace? 


Clan, His majeſty, 


Jendering my perſon- s ſafety, hath appointed 
This conduct to convey me to the Tower, 


Glo. U pon what cauſe ? 
Cit 


| Geo, Alack, my lord; that fault is none 3 K 
He mould, for that, commit vour godfathers:— 5 


0. bolike.. his majeſty hath {ome 1ntent, 


That you all be new chriſten'd in the Tower. 


But what's the matter, Clarence? may I know? 


lar. Yea, Richard, when I know; for, I proteſt, 
As yet I do not; But, as I can learn, 
He hearkens after prophecies, and dreams; 
And from the croſe-row plucks the letter G, 
And ſays—a wizard told him, that by 8 
His iſſue difinherited thould be; 
And, for my name ot George be Zins with G, 
It follows 1 in his thoug cht, that Lam he: 


_ Theſe, as 1 learn, and ach like toys as theſe, 
Have mov'd his highneſs to commit me now. 


Glo, W. by ö this it is, when men are rul'd br women: 


| Tis 7 
oy Preparat ons 10 miſchief. The induction i is preparatory to he action 
of the play. Jon x so 8. 


+ 'The meaning is, if Edward keeps his werd. Jonx$0N, | 
5 * Fancies, freaks of 3 Imagination. jJonNsoN, 


R 5 


Becauſe my name  is—George, | 
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Tis not the king that ſends you to the Tower; 
My lady Grey his wife, Clarence tis ſhe, 
That tempers him to this extremity. 
Was it not ſhe, and that good man of worſhip, 
Antony Woodeville, her brother there, ny 
That made him ſend lord Haſtings to the Tower; 
From whence this preſent day he is deliver'd? 
We are not ſafe, Clarence, we are not ſafe. _ | 
Clar. By heaven, E think, there is no man ſecure, 
But the queen's kindred, and night-walking heralds 
That trudge betwixt the king and miſtreſs Shore, _ 
Heard you not what an humble ſuppliant 
Lord Haſtings was to her for his delivery ? 
_ __ Glo, Humbly complaining 3 to her deity | 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. 
I'Il tell you what, —I think, it is our way, 
If we will keep in favour with the king, 
To be her men, and wear her livery: 5 
The jealous o'er-worn widow, and herſelf, 4 
Since that our brother dubb'd them gentlewomen, 
Are mighty goſſips in this monarchy. 
Brak, I beſeech your graces both to pardon me; 
His majeſty hath ſtraightly given in charge, | 
That no man ſhall have private conference, 
Of what degree. ſoever, with his brother, 
Glo, Even ſo? and pleaſe your worſhip, Brakenbury, : 
You may partake of any thing we ſay: 
Wie ſpeak no treaſon, man: We ſay, the king 
Is wiſe, and virtuous; and his noble queen | 
Well iruck 1 in year's 55 . and not jealous:— — 35 
We 
I 1 ink theſe two lines might be better given to > Clarence, 
| | | Junta, 
= That! is, 3 queen and „ Jonnzox. | 
$ This odd expreſſion in our language was preceded by « one as uncourh wm 
though of a ſimilar kind. 


« Fell ſhot in years be gem d, oh &c. | Spenſer” 8 Faery Queen, B. 8 
ſc, vi: The meaning of neither is very obvious; but as Mr. Warton has 


obſerved in his Eflay on The Facry Queen, by an imperceptible progrefſion ; 


from one kindred ſenſe to another, words at length obtain a meaning _ 
6 entirely foreign do their organs e STEEVENS. | 
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We ſay, that Shore's wife hath a pretty foot, 

A cherry lip, 

A bonny eye, a paſſing pleaſing tongue; 

And the queen's kindred are made gentiefolks: 

How fay you, fir? can yon deny all this ? 

Brat. With this, my lord, myſelf have nought to do. 


Glo. Naught to do with miſtreſs Shore I tell thee, | 


| fellow, | 

He that doth naught with her, excepting one, 
Were beit to do it ſecretly, alone. 

Brak, What one, my lord ? 

Glo. Her huſband, knave :—Would'ſ thou betray me 

Brak. I beſeech your grace to pardon me; and, withal, 
Forhear your conference with the noble duke. 

Car. We know thy charge, Brakenbury, and wall obey. 
__ Glo, We are the queen's abjects, “ and muſt obey. 
Brother, farewell: I will unto the king; 
And whatſoe'er you will employ me in. _ 
, Were it, to o call king” Edward's widow-fier,'— 


5 That i is, not the queen' $ ſubjeſts, whom he ws protect, but her 
abet, whom ihe drives away- Jon xs . yh 
I cannot approve of Johnſon's explanation, Gloſter forms a ſubſtantive 
from the adjective abject, and uſes it to expreſs a lower degree of ſub- 
miſſion than is implied by the word Jubjet, which otherwiſe he would 
naturally have made uſe of, The queen's abjefs, means the moſt ſervile 
ol her ſubje&3, who muſt of courſe obey all her commands; which would 
not de the caſe of thoſe whom ſhe had driven away from her. 


M. Maso. 
This ſubſtantive was not of Shakſprare? s formation. We meet with 


it in the 35th Pſalm, v. 15. — yea the very abjeFs came together 


| Want me e making mouths at me, and ceaſed not.“ 
STEEVENS» 


7 This is a very covert and ſubtle manner of inſi avating treaſon, The 


natural expreſſion would have been, ere it to call King 'Edzva: d's wife, 


ſiſter. I will ſolicit for you, though it thould be at the expence of o 
much degradation and conſtraint, as to own the low-born wife of King _ 
Edward for a ſiſter. But by ſlipping, as it were caſually, widow, into 
the place of wife, he tempts Clarence with an oblique propoſal to kill the 


king, Jonns0N. 


| King Edward's dicse 1 is, 1 belleves * an expreſſion of contempt, 
meaning the widow Grey, whom Edward had choſen for his queen. 


— Gloſter has already called hers the jealous o'er<Ivorn Widows STEEVENS.. 


1 in 
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J will perform it, to enfranchiſe you. 
Mean time, this deep diſgrace in brotherhood, 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. 
Clar. I know, it pleaſeth neither of us well. 
Glo. Well, your impriſonment ſhall not be long; 
I will deliver you, or elſe lie for you ; 
Mean time, have patience, 


Clar. | I muſt perforce ; *® farewell. 
[ Exeunt CLARENCE, BRAKENBURY, and Guard, 
Cl. Go, tread the path chat thou ſhalt ne'er return, 
Simple, plain Clarence I do love thee ſo, 
That I will ſhortly ſend thy ſoul to heaven, 
If heaven will take the preſent at our hands. 
But who comes here? the new-deliver'd —_ ? 


En cr HasTINGS, 


Haft. Good time of day unto my gracious lord! 
_ Gl, As much unto my good lord chamberlain ! 
Well are you welcome to this open air. 
How hath your lordſhip brook'd impriſonment? 
Hoſt. With patience, noble lord, as priſoners muſt: 
But I ſhall live, my lord, to give them thanks, 
That were the cauſe of my impriſonment. _ 
Glo. No doubt, no doubt; and ſo ſhall Clarence too; 
For they's that were your enemies, are his, 
And have prevail” d as much on him, as you. 
Hat, More pity, that the eagle ſhould be mew d, 
While kites and buzzards prey at bee 
Gl. What news abroad? _ _ 
Hoſt. No news fo bad abroad, as this at home; — 
The King is ſickly, weak, and melancholy, 
And his p phy ſicians ſear him mightily. 
60. Now, by faint Paul, this news 1s bad indeed, 
O, he hath kept an evil diet long, 5 
| And over-much conſum'd his royal perſon ; 5 
8 All uding to the 1 cc Patience perforce, is a medicine for 2 
med dog,” STEEVE NWS. 


9 A maw was the place of cent where a hawk was a kept: till lhe 
had modlted. STEEVENSS | 3 7 5 | 


KING RICHARD III. 
Tis very grievous to be thought upon. 
What, 1s he 1 in his bed? 
Haff. ee 5 
Glo, Go you before, and 1 will follow you. 

[ Exit HASTINGS, "1 
He cannot live, I hope; and muſt not die, = 
Till George be pack'd with poſthorſe up to heaven, ; 
[ll in, to urge his hatred more to Clarence, | 
With lies well ſteel'd with weighty arguments; — 
And, if 1 fail not in my deep intent, 
Clarence hath not another day to live : 
Which done, God take king Edward to his merey's 
And leave the world for me to buſtle in! 
For then I'll marry Warwick's youngeſt daughter: 
What though I kill'd her huſband, and her father ? 
The readieſt way to make the wench amends, 
Is to become her huſband, and her father: 
The which will J; not all fo much for love, 
As for another ſecret cloſe intent, 
By marrying her, which I muſt reach unto. 
But yet I run before my horſe to market: 
Clarence ſtill breathes; Edward till lives, and reigns ; 
When gre are gone then muſt I count my gains, [ Exit, 


8 E N E. II. 
. he Same, Amther Street, i 
Enter the corpſe of King Henry the Sixth, borne in an open .- 
coffin, Gentlemen bearing balperds, to . it; aud hoc | == 


Anne as mMOurncre 


Aune. Set down, ſet down your tonourable ht 
If honour may be ſhrouded in a hearte,— 
V/hilſt Ja while obſequiouſly lament 2 
The untimely fall of virtuous Lancaſter.— 
Poor key-cold3 figure of a holy king! oh — 
Pale aſhes of the houſe of Lancaſter 5 5 1 
Ren Thou | 4 
2 2 be in this inſtance, means 1 STEEVENS — 


3 A key, on account of the coldneſs of the metal of which it is com- 


poſed, was ancientiy employed to top any Night e 1 he ee is 
common to many old writers. ST EEVENS. | 
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aun KING RICHARD m. 
Thou bloodleſs remnant of that royal blood! 


Be it lawful that I invocate thy ghoſt, 


To hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 
Wife to thy Edward, to thy flaughter'd ſon, 


Stabb'd by the ſelf-ſame hand that made theſe wounds 


Lo, in theſe windows, that let forth thy life, 

I pour the helpleſs balm of my poor eyes :;— 

O, curſed be the hand that made theſe holes! 
Curſed the heart, that had the heart to do it! 
Curſed the blood, that let this blood from hence 
More direful hap betide that hated wretch, | 
That makes us wretched by the death of thee, 
Than I can wiſh to adders, e wade, 

Or any creeping venom'd thing that lives! 

If ever he have child, abortive be it, 
Prodig' r , and untimely brought to light, 


M boſe ugly and unnatural aſpet 
May fright the hopeful mother at the view 3 3 


And that be heir to his unhappineſs! 4 


If ever he have wife, let her be made 
More miſerable by the death of him, 


Than I am made by my young lord, and thee !— 


Come, now, toward Chertſey with your holy hal,” 


Taken from Paul's to be interred there; 
And, ſtill as you are weary of the weight, 
Reſt you, whiles I lament king Henry's corſe. 


5 Bearers take up the corpſes and @dUance, 


Fuer Goes ER. 


Eb. Stay you, that bear the corſe, and ſet it 3 


Aune. What black magician e up this fiend, 
To ſtop devoted charitable deeds? 
Glo. Villains, ſet down the corſe; or, by ſaint Paul, 


| Il make a corſe of him that diſobeys. 


Gent. My lord, ſtand back, and let the colin ba. 
Ct. Unmanner'd dog ! ſtand thou when I command.z : 


Advance thy halberd higher than my breaſt, 
Or, by: faint Paul, Pl ſtrike thee to my boot, 


4 EA e. — to o miſchief, Ma Fara 
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And ſpurn upon thee, beggar, for thy boldneſs. | 
[T he bearers ſet down the coffin, 
| Anne. What, do you tremble ? are you all afraid? 
Alas, I blame you not ; for you are mortal, | 
And mortal eyes cannot endure the devil, — | 
Avaunt, thou dreadful miniſter of hell! 
Thou had” { but power over his mortal body, 
His ſoul thou canſt not have ; therefore, be gone. 
Gl. Sweet ſaint, for charity, be not ſo curſt, 


Anne, Foul devil, for God's fake, hence, and Wes us 


e 

For thou haſt made the happy earth thy hell, 
Fill'd it with curſing cries, and deep exclaims. 
If thou delight to view thy heinous e e 
Behold this pattern of thy butcheries : 5— 
O. gentlemen, ſee, ſee ! dead Henry's wounds 
Open their congeal'd mouths, and bleed afreſn!“ 
Bluſh, bluſh, thou lump of foul deformity ; 
For tis thy preſence that exhales this blood 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells ; ; 
Thy deed, inhuman, and unnatural, 
| Provokes this deluge moſt unnatural. -— | 
O God, which this blood mad'ſt, revenge his death ! 
Q earth, which this blood drink'ſt, revenge his death! 
Eicher, 8 wich lightning ſtrike the murderer dead, 
Cr, earth, gape open wide, and eat him quick ; 
As thou doſt ſwallow up this good king's blood, 
Which his hell-govern'd arm hath butchered ! 

Glo, Lady, you know no rules of charity, 
W hich renders good for bad, bleſſings for curſings. 


a Pattern is hence, or example. 3 
„ KR is a tradition very generally received, that the murdered body 


bleeds on the touch of the murderer. This was ſo much velieved by fir 8 


Kenelm Digby, that he has endeavoured to explain the reaſon, 
JounsoN, 
Mr. Tollet n es that this opinion "ha to be derived from the 
| ancient Swedes, or North-rn nations from whom we deſcend; for they 
practiſed this method of trial in dubious caſes, as appears from Pitt $ Alas, 
in Sweden, p. 20, STZEVENS. 


See alſo TS Ke 4to, 55 p. 79 Reo, 


Anne. 


e —— 6 
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37 KING RICHARD III. 
Anne. Villain, thou know'ſt no law of God nor man; 
No beaſt ſo fierce, but knows ſome touch of pity. 

Glo. But I know none, and therefore am no beaſt. 

Anne. O wonderful, when devils tell the truth! 

Glo. More wonderful, when angels are ſo angry.— 
Vouchſafe, divine perfection of a woman, 

Of theſe ſuppoſed evils, to give me leave, 
By circumſtance, but to acquit myſelf. 

Anne, Vouchſafe, diffus'd infection of a man,” 
For theſe known evils, but to give me leave, 

By circumſtance, to curſe thy curſed ſelf. 

Gl. Fairer than tongue can name thee, let me have 
Some patient leiſure to excuſe myſelf, 

Anne. Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canſt make 
No excuſe current, but to hang thyſelf. 

lo. By ſuch deſpair, I ſhould accuſe myſelf. 

Anne. And, by deſpairing, ſhalt thou ſtand excus'd 3 
For doing worthy vengeance on thyſelf, | 
That didſt unworthy ſlaughter upon others, 

Glo, Say, that [ flew mem not?--- 

Anne. „ hy then, they are not dead; 
But dead they are, and, deviliſh ſlave, by thee, 

Glo, I did not kill your huſband, = 

Annes | Why, then he is alive, 

Ch. Nay, he is dead; and ſlain by Edward's hand, 

Anne, = thy ſoul $ throat thou helt ; wo M. argare 

aw 
Thy murderous Grolchion ſmoking i in FIT blood; 
The which thou once didſt bend againſt her bread, | 
But that thy brothers beat afide the point. 

Glo, I was provoked by her ſland'rous tongue, 
That laid their guilt 5 oy my guiltleſs ſhoulders, 


71 believe, 4 2s d in this place Genifies irregular, uncouth ; . uch! is its 
meaning in other paſſages of Shakſpeare, JounsoN. 
Difjus'd infection of a man may mean, thou that art as ons as a 


peſtilence, that infects the air by 1 its difuſion, Diffas'd may, however; bo 
mean ir regular. STEEVEN Ss. 5 


5 The crime of my brothers. He has We —_ the murder of lai aly 
Anne's huſhand upon Edward. Jon NSON. 


| An _ | 1 
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Auue. Thou waſt provoked by thy bloody mind, 
That never dreamt on aught but butcheries: 
Didſt thou not kill this „„ 
a I grant ye.) „„ 
Anne. Doſt grant me, hedge- hog ? then, God grant me 
| too, | | 1.4 
Thou may'ſt be damned for that wicked deed ! | 
O, he was gentle, mild, and virtuous, _ 4 
55 The fitter for the King of heaven that hath him. li 
Aune, He is in heaven, where thou ſhalt never come. 
Glo, Let him thank me, that holp to ſend him thither; 
For he was fitter for that place, than earth. 
Anne. And thou unfit for any place, but hell. 
Glo. Yes, one place elſe, if you will hear me name it. 
Anne. Some nen | 
G12. = Tour bedchamber. t 1 1 
Anne, IIl reſt betide the chamber where thou lieſt! _ = 
Glo, So will it, madam, *till J lie with hs 
Anne, I hope ſo. 2 
F know 8 gentle lady Anne, 
To leave this keen encounter of our wits, 
And fall ſomewhat into a ſlower method; 
Is not the cauſer of the timeleſs deaths | ] 
Of theſe Plantagenets, Henry, and Edward, ſy” .-- 
As blametul as the executioner ? 
Anne, Thou walt the cauſe, and moſt accurs d effect. .. 
Glo. 


. re wrt 
— EE TS 


9 1, grant ye.]. Read, to perfect the 8 : 
I grant ye, yea, RI Iso. | | 
2 As moſt of the meaſure throughout this ſcene is regular, 1 cannot 
help ſuſpecting that our author originally wrote: 


Some dungeon, perhaps. | | : 
Tour bedchamber. STEEVENS. 


3 As quick v was ales for ſericely, ſo ſlower was put for ſeriaus. In the 
next ſcene lord Grey deſires the queen to 


— cheer his grace with po” and merry *. cords; | 
: | | | | STEEVENS. 


Effets, for 1 He aſks, was not the cauſer as ill as the 
| eren She anſwers, Thou waſt both. But, for cauſer, uſing the 


Word ae this led her to the word Je, for execur iin, or FO 
| | | ut 


378 RING RICHARD III. 
6h. Your beauty was the cauſe of that effect; 
Your beauty, which did haunt me in my ſleep, 
To undertake the death of all the world, 
So I might live one hour in your ſweet boſom. 

Anne, If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 
Theſe nails ſhould rend that beauty from my cheeks. 
lo. Theſe eyes could not endure that beauty” s wreck, 
You ſhould not blemiſh it, if I ſtood by: 

As all the world i is cheered by the ſun, 
So I by that; it 1s my day, my life, 

Anne. Black night o'erſhade thy day, and death © life! 

Glo. Curſe not hy 'ſelt, fair creature; thou art both. 

Anne. 1 would I were, to be reveng'd on thee, 

Glo. It is a quarrel moſt unnatural, 

To be revenged on him that loveth thee, 

Anne, It is a quarrel j iſt and reaſonable, 

To be reveng'd on him that kill'd my huſband. 
C. He that bereft thee lady, of thy huſband, 
Did it to help thee to a better huſband. 

Anne. His better doth not breathe upon the earth, 
Glo. He lives, that loves you better than he could. 

Anne, Name him. 

Glo. 2 Plantagenet.. 5 

8 Why, that was he. 
619. The ſelf-ſame name, but one of better nature. 

Arne. Where is he? 


Glo, 8 Here: [She ſpit at lin. Why doſt | 


thou ſpit at me? 
Anne. Would it were mortal poiſon, for thy ſake! 
Glo. Never came poiſon from ſo ſweet a place, 
Anne. Never hung poiſon on a fouler toad. 
Out of wy fight: thou doſt infect mine en. 


Gb. 
But the Oxford editor, troubling bimfelf with nothing of this, will make 


a fine oratorical period of it: 


Theu wwaſt the cauſe and moſt accurs id the elt. Wann Tou. 
1 cannot but be rather of Sir T. Hanmer's opinion than Dr. Warbur- 
ton's, becauſ* e is uſed immediately i in its common wavy | in anſwer te 


this line. Jounson. 
I believe the obvious ſenſe is the true one. | STEEVENS. 5 
Our authour, l thinks 1 in another place 150 e, for gi, cauſe. 


Marons⸗ | 
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| KING RICHARD III. 379 
Glo. Thine eyes, ſweet lady, have infected mine. 
Anne. Would they were bafiliſks, to ſtrike thee dead! 5 
Glo. I would they were, that I might die at once; 
For now they kill me with a living death.“ 
Thoſe eyes of thine from mine have drawn ſalt tears, 
| Sham'd their aſpects with ſtore of childiſh ropes : 
Theſe eyes, which never ſhed remorſetul tear, — 
Not, when my father York ænd Edward wept, 
10 hear the piteous moan that Rutland made, 

When black-fac'd Clifford ſhook his ſword at him; 
Nor when thy warlike father, like a child, 
Told the fad Rory of my father's death; 
And twenty times made pauſe, to ſob, and weeps 

That all the ſtanders-by had wet their checks, 
Like trees bedaſh'd with rain: in that ſad time, 

My manly eyes did ſcorn an humble tear 

And what theſe ſorrows could not thence exhale, 

Thy beauty hath, and made them blind with weeping, | 

I never ſu'd to friend, nor enemy; 
My tongue could never learn ſweet ſoothing word; 
But now thy beauty is propos'd mr fee, 
My proved heart ſues, and prompis my tongue to ſpeak, 

| She looks ſcornfiu ty at him. 

Teach not thy lip ſuch ſcorn ; ; for it was made 

For kiſſing, lady, not for ſuch contempt. 

If thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, 
Lo! here J lend thee this ſharp-pointed ſword ; 
Which if thou pleaſe to hide in this true breaſt, 

And let the foul forth that Wann ors | 

I by 
N SL the 3 the B lite doth infecte and kill people with 


| his looke.” Summary of Secret Ponders, 8c. bl. I. by John Alday, no. 


dare, STEEVENS. _ 
In Cornucopia, &c. 1596, Sig. B 4: The eye of the Baſiliſte is . 


| odious to man, that it fleeth man before he come nete him, even by 5 


looking upon him.“ Reegp.. 


e In imitation of this paſſage, and, 1 ſuppoſe, of 2 thouſand ores. : 


| Pope writes: 
e ling death £ bear; . | 
| 46 Say s Dappernvit, and ſunk beſide bis chair, Renens, | 
| 17 The tele following beauti ul lines added after the firſt editions. 


3 


They were added with many more. Joux son. 
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I lay it naked to the deadly ſtroke, 
And humbly beg the death upon my knee. 
He lays his breaſt open; ſhe offers at it cb his Jr. 
: Nay, do not pauſe; for I did kill king Henry; — 
But twas thy beauty * that provoked me. 
Nay, now deſpatch ; twas I that ſtabb d young Edward ; — 


[ She again offers at his breaſt. | 


But 'twas thy heavenly ſigh that ſet me on. 
[Spe lets fall the a at 
Take up the ſword again, or take up me. 
Anne. Ariſe, diſſembler; though I wiſh thy death, 
I will not be thy executioner.. 
Glo. Then bid me kill myſelf, and I will do i it. 
Anne. I have already. 
e | That was in thy rage: 2 
Speak it again, and, even with the word, 
This hand, which, for thy love, did kill thy love, 
Shall, for thy love, kill a far truer love; 
To both their deaths ſhalt thou be acceſſary. 
Anne, I would, I knew thy heart. 
Go. Lis figur'd in 


My tongue, 
1 fear n me, both are falſe. | | 
The | N hen man 
Was never true. 
Anne. Well, well, pot up your ſword, 
Glo. Say then, my peace 1s made. 5 
Anne. % ed! bat wal you know 
Hereafter. Re 
Glo. But ſhall I live in. « hope: Y - 
Anne. | | | 8 All men, | 
5 RODE; Heer 
Glo. Vouchſafe to wear this ring. * 
Arne. To take is not to give. She puts on the ring. 


67. Look, how this ring encompaſſet wy — 

Even ſo thy breaſt encloſeth my poor heart; | 

| Wear both of them, for both of them are thine, os 
Andif thy poor devoted ſervant may 


oftended with the mention of her Sony. Jene, 


But 1 


* Shakſpeare countenances thi obſervation, that no woman can ever be 


B 
1 


FFG 
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But beg one favour at thy gracious hand, 
Thou doſt confirm his happineſs for ever. 
Anne, What is it ? 
Gh, That it may pleaſe you leave theſe ſad deſigns 
To him that hath more cauſe to be a mourner, 
And preſently repair to Croſby-place :9 
Where— after I have ſolemnly interr'd, 
At Chertſey monaſt'ry this noble 9 
And wet his grave with my repentant tears. 
I will with all expedient duty fee you: 
For divers unknown reaſons, I beſeech you, 
Grant me this boon. 
Anne, With all my heart; and much it joys me too, 
Jo ſee you are become ſo penitent.— 
Treflel, and Berkley, go along with me. 
Glo. Bid me farewell. 5 
Anne. is more than you deſerve: 
But, ſince you teach me how to flatter you, 
Imagine I have ſaid farewell already. 
[ [ Exeunt Lady ANNE, Tree, pay Berkley. 
Gb, Take up the corſe, firs. 


cn. | Towards Chertſey, noble lord? 


Glo, No, to White- F ryars ; there attend my coming. 
[ Exeunt the ys ＋ 91 5 tbe ©0174 
Was ever woman in this humour wood? 


9 A houſe i in Biſhoplyne-freet, belongt ng to the duke of Gioſter, 
JouNsoN. 
| Croſby-Place is now Creſoy-ſquare in Biſhopſgate-freet ; part of the houſe 
is yet remaining, and is a nene place for a preſbyterian congregation. 
SIR J. HAwk INS. 
This magnificent bowls was built in the year 1466, by Sir John Croſby, 


grocer and woolman. He died in 1475. The ancient Hall of this fabric 


is (till remaining, though divided by an additional floor, and incumbered 


by modern galleries, having been converted into a place of worſhip for 
Antinomians, & c. The er part of it is now the warehouſe of an 


eminent Packer. 
Sir J. Croſby's tomb is in the acighbouring check of St. Helen the 
Great. STEEVENS. 
| 2 Cibber, who altered K. Richærd III. for the tage, was 10 th eden hly 
convinced of the ridiculouſneſs and improbability of this ſcene, that 4 
thought himſelf obliged to make Treſſel lay: 
When future chronicles ſhall ſpeak of this, 
00 Will be 2 8 romance, not biſtory, Seven, 
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Was ever woman in this humour won? 
I'll have her, — but I will not keep her long. 
What! I, that kill'd her huſband, and his father, 
'To take her in her heart's extremeſt hate; 
With curſes in her mouth, tears in her eyes, 
The bleeding witneſs of her hatred by; 
With God, ,s conſcience, and theſe bars againſt me, | 
And I no friends to back my ſuit withal, " 
But the plain devil, and diſſembling looks, 
mou yet to win her „all the world to nothing! 
Hach the forgot already that brave prince, 
Edward, her lord, whom I, ſome three months ſince, 
Stabb'd in my angry mood at Tewkſbury 2: 23 
A ſweeter and a lovlier gentleman, — 
Fram' d in the prodigality of nature, 
Young, valiant, wiſe, and, no doubt, right royal, pn” 
The ſpacious world cannot again afford: 
And will ſhe yet abaſe her eyes on me, 
That cropp'd the golden prime of this ſweet tprinoe, 
. And made her widow to a woful bed? Ee” 


1471, King Edward however is in the ſecond act introduced dying, 
That king died in April 1483; ſo there is an interval between this and the 


next act of almoſt twelve years. Clarence, who is repreſented in the 


preceding ſcene as committed to the Tower before the burial of King 


Henry VI. was in fact not confined nor put to death till ſeven years after- 


wards, March, 14778. MaATox x. 


4 1, e. when nature was in a prodigal or Javiſh mood. Waknvnron: : 
S Of the degree of royalty belonging to Henry the ſixth there could be 
no doubt, nor could Richard have mentioned it with any ſuch heſitation; 


he could not indeed very properly allow bim _ 1 delleve 1 we thould 
| ven 8 5 
; and, no doubt, right loyal. 


That i is, true to ber bed, He enumerates the reaſons for * ſhe 


ſhould love him. He was young, viſe, and waliant ; theſe were apparent 
and indiſputable excellencies. He then mentions another not leſs likely | 
to endear him to his wife, but which he had leſs opportunity of knowing | 


with certainty, ard, no doubt, right loyal, Jon NSON. 


Richard is not ſpeaking of king Henry, but of Edward his * whom he 
means to repreſent as full of all the noble properties of a king. No deubty 
_ right royal, may, however, be ironically ſpoken, alluding to the i incont | 


nence of Margaret, his mother. (STEEVENS.. 


0 


3 Here we have che 10 time of this 8 arertalnes; namely Auguſt 5 
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On me, whoſe all not equals Edward's moiety ? 
On me, that halt, and am miſhapen thus ? 
My dukedom to a beggarly denier, 

I do miſtake my perſon all this while : 

Upon my life, ſhe finds, although I cannot, 

| Myſelf to be a marvellous proper man,® 
FE vl be at charges for a looking-glaſs ; 

| And entertain a ſcore or two of tailors, 
To ſtudy faſhions to adorn my bod 
Linse I am crept in favour with my Fo 

I will maintain it with ſome little coſt, 
But, firſt, I'll turn yon' fellow in his grave; 
And then return lamenting to my love.— 
Shine out, fair ſun, *till I have bought a glaſs, 
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E That I _ ſee wy ſhadow as I paſs, [Exit 


= 0 E N E II. 
255 ſame. 4 Room in the Palace. 


S "pane Queen Evizanthi, Lord Rives, and Lord Grey, 


Riv, Have patience, madam; there” 8 no doubt, k his ma- 
jeſty 
Will ſoon recover his accuſtom'd health, 
Grey. In that you brook it ill, it makes him worſe : 
Therefore, for God's fake, entertain good comfort, 
And cheer his grace with quick and merry words. 
9. Elix. If he were dead, what would betide of me? 
| Grey. No other harm, but loſs of ſuch a lord. 25 
2. Elix. The loſs of ſuch a lord includes all harms. 
Srey. The heavens have bleſs'd you with a goodly ſon, , 
To be your comforter, when he is gone. 
L.: Eliz, Ah, he is young; and his minority 
: ls put unto the truſt of Richard Gloſter, 
A man that loves not me, nor none of you. 
"ns Is ; it t concluded, he ſhall be protecter ? 


the uſual requeſt of a beggar, STEE VTG Ss. 


6 Marvellous is here uſed adverdially, Proper in old language was 


W are Marton Fo 85 


285 Elis. 


5 S ear is the twelfth SIR of a 1 . and appears to have been 


— 
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9. Elia. It is determin'd, not concluded yet :? 
But ſo it muſt be, if the king miſcirry. 


Euter BuckixchaM aud STANLEY, : 


Grey: Here come the lords of Buckingham and $ Stanley. 
Buck, Good time of day unto your royal grace! 
Stan. God make your majeſty joyful as you have been ! 
9. Elis. The counteſs Richmond,? "pood. my lord of 
Stanley, 
To your good prayer will ſcarcely ſay—amen. 
Yet, Stanley, notwithſtanding ſhe's your wife, 
And loves not me, be you, good lord, aſſur'd, 
I hate not you for her proud arrogance, 
Stan, I do beſeech you, either not believe 
Ihe envious ſlanders of her falſe accuſers ; 
Or, if ſhe be accus'd on true report, | 
Bear with her weakneſs, which, I think, proceeds 
From wayward ſickneſs, and no grounded malice, 
©, Eliz. Saw you the king to-day, my lord of Stanley 
Stan, But now, the duke of Buckingham, and I, 
Are come from v [ſiting his majeſty, _ 
Q. Eliz. What likelihood of his amen duet, Jenks? 85 
Buck. Madam, good hope; his grace ſpeaks cheerfully; 
. K. God grant him health ! Did you conſer with him 


Hue Ne 


2 Deter mind fgniftes the final concluſion af the will: concluded, whe! 
cannot be altered by reaſon of ſome act, conſequent on the final leg. 
ment. WARBURTON. 

[Old copies Derby.] This is a blunder of lncdvertance. which as 

run through the whole chain of impreſſions, It could not well be original 
in Shakſpeare, who was moſt minutely intimate with his hiftor 855 
the intermarriages of the nobility. The perſon here called Derby. 
Thomas lord Stanley, lord fteward of King Edward the fourth's hou ſci. 
But this Thomas lord Stanley was not created earl of Derby till afcer pr 
acceſſion of Henry the ſeventh; and accordingly, afterwards, in the four 
and fifth acts of this play „before the battle of Boſworth- field, he is ever! 

here called lord Stanley. This ſufficiently juſtifies the change 1 h. 
made in his title. TEOHAL D. 

Margaret, daughter to John Beaufort, firſt duke of Fons rler Alter 
the death of her fi: hu band, Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, hal- 
brother te K. Henry VI. by whom ſhe had only one ſon, afterwards R. 
Henry VII. ſhe marricd firſt Sir e Sta; ode: uncle: 70 Humphrey 4 dike yy 
ans, eng Marox 5 


of 
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Buck. Ay, madam: he deſires to make atonement 
Between the duke of Gloſter and your brothers, 


And between them and my lord chamberlain; 


And ſent to warn them * to his royal pte ence. 
2. Eliz. Would all were well !— But that will never 
be 
I fone our happineſs i is at the height. 


"Enter GrosrkR, Hairines, and Donszr, | 


Cb. They do me wrong, and I will not endure 1 It jt 
Who are they, that complain unto the king. 
That J, forſooth, am ſtern, and love them not? 3 
By holy Paul, they love his grace but lightly, 
That fill his ears with fuch diſſentious rumours. 
Becauſe I cannot flatter, and ſpeak fair, | 
Smile in men's faces, ſmooth, deceive, and cop, 
Duck with French nods and apiſh couttely,” 
I muſt be held a rancorous enemy, _ 
Cannot a plain man live, and think no harm, 


But thus his ſimple truth muſt be abus'd 
By ſilken, fly, inſinuating Jacks? 


Grey, To whom in all this preſence ſpeaks your grace 2 
Gh. To thee, that haſt nor honeſty, nor grace. 


When have I injur'd thee ? when done thee wrong? 


Or thee?—or thee ?—or any of your faction? 

A plague upon you all! His royal grace, — 

Whom God preſerve better than you would with ! 1 

Cannot be quiet ſcarce a breathing- while, 

But you muſt trouble him with lewd complaints.“ 
Q. Eliz, Brother of Gloſter, you UNITS the matter: : 

The king, of his own royal diſpofition, $30 

And r not tr by wy * elſe; 53 


2 — yarn . e. to * n 


3 An importation of artificial manners ſeems to have afforded * 


ancient poets a never failing topic of invective. STEEVENS. 
+ Lewd, in the preſent inſtance, ſignifies rude, ignorant; from the 


Anglo-Saxon Laeroede, a Laick. Chaucer often uſes the word Tek, both 
for a laick and an ignorant perſon. See Ruddiman's Gloſſary to Gawin | 


Douglas? 8 Tranſlation of the ZEneid. STEEVENS, 


Vol Ve O'S 


4 Achim 8 x 
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Aiming, belike, at your interior hatred, 
That in your outward action ſhows itſelf, 


Againſt my children, brothers, and myſelf, 5 
Makes him to ſend ; that thereby he may gather 
The ground of your ill-will, and ſo remove it. 


Glo. I cannot tell ;— The world is grown ſo bad, 


That wrens may prey where eagles dare not perch: 


Since every Jack became a gentleman, ? 


_ 'There's many a gentle perſon made a Jack, 
þ 2. Eliz. Come, come, we know your meaning, brother 


Gloſter; 
You envy my advancement, and my friends ; - 
God grant, we never may have need of . 
Glo, Meantime, God grants that we have need of you : 


Our brother is impriſon'd by your means, 
Myſelf diſgrac'd, and the nobility 


Held in contempt; while great promotions 
Are daily given, to enoble thoſe 


Ihat ſcarce, ſome two days ſince, were Ds A noble; 


2. Elix. By Him, that rais'd me to this careful N 
From that contented hap which J enjoy d., 
J never did incenſe his majeſty 


gainſt the duke of Clarence, but have been 
An earneſt advocate to plead for him. 8 
My lord, you do me ſhametul injury, 


Falſely to draw me in theſe vile ſoſpeds, 
lo. You may deny that you were not the cauſe 
Of my lord Haſtings' late impriſonment, 
Riv, She may, my lord; for 
Glo, She may, lord Rivers hy, Who knows not lo? 


She may do more, fir, than denying that: 


She may help you to many fair preferments; 

And then deny her aiding hand therein, 

And lay thoſe honours on your high deſert, | 

What may ſhe not ? She may — ay, marry, may ſhe,— 
fre n, * 1 ſhe | 


0h | 


I This ale exprefion's at once 3 ths origin of the term 
Jacl ſo often uſed by Shakſpeare. It means one of the very loweſt claſs 
of people, amongſt whom this name is of the moſt common and familia | 


kind, Douce, | 19 8 e 
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Gh What, marry, may ſhe ? marry with a king, 
A bachelor, a handſome ftripling too : 
Il wis, your grandam had a worſer match. | 
_ 9. Eliz, My lord of Gloſter, I have too long home: | 1 
Vour blunt upbraidings, and your bitter ſcoffs: 
By heaven, I will acquaint his majeſty, 
Of thoſe groſs taunts I often have endur'd, 
T had rather be a country ſervant-maid, 
Than a great queen, with this condition 
To be ſo baited, ſcorn'd, and ſtormed at: 
Small joy have Lin being England's queen, 


= Enter Deen Marcarert, behind. 
9, Mar. And leſſen'c be that ſmall, God, I beſcech thee! 
Thy honour, ftate, and ſeat, is due to me 
Glo. What! threat you me with telling of the king? 


Tell him, and ſpare not; look, what I have ſaid 
Iwill avouch in preſence of the king: 


I dare adventure to be ſent to the Lower. 


J time to ſpeak, my pains h are quite e forgot. 

Mar. Out, devil!“ [ remember them too well: 
Thou kd my hulband Henry in the Tower, 
And Edward, my poor fon, at Tewkſbury. 

Glo, Ere you were queen, ay, or your huſband king, 

I was a pack-horſe in his great affairs; 

A weeder-out of his proud adverſaries, 

A liberal rewarder of his friends; 

my 175 alize © his blood, I fpilt mine own. 

2. Mar. Ay, and much better blood than his, or thins 
C. In all which time, you, and your huſband Grey, 
Were factious for the houſe of Lancalter ;— 

| And, Rivers, fo were you :— Was not your hucbaud 


6 My PRs ; my tolls. Jon xsON. 

7 Mr. Lambe obſerves in his notes on the ancient metrical hiſtory Or 
The Battlewf Flodden Field, that out is an interjeRion of abhorrenc? ac 
contempt, moſt frequent in the mouths of the common people of the north. 


1. e. to make royal. srzvaxs 


82 


In 
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In Margaret's battle? at ſaint Albans flain ? 
I. et me put in your minds, if you forget, 
What you have been ere now, and what you are; 


Withal, what I have been, and what I am. KEEL 
2. Mar. A murd'rovus villain, and fo ſtill thou art. 
Glo. Poor Clarence did forſake his father Warwick, 

Ay, and forſwore kimſelf,.— Which Jeſu ain 1— 

9. Mar. Which God revenge! | 
Glo, To fight on Edward's party, for the crown; 
And, ſor his meed, poor lord, he is mew'd up: 


I would to God, my heart were flint, like Edward's, : 


Or Edward' s ſoft and pitiful, like mine; 
Jam too childiſh-fooliſh for this world. 


2. Mar. Hie thee to hell for ſhame, and leave this w Ford, 
1 hou cacodemecn ! there thy kingdom is. 


_ Riv, My lord of Gloſter, in thoſe buſy days, 


Which here you urge, to prove us enemies, 
We follow'd then our lord, our lawful king ; 
So ſhould we you, if you ſhould be our king. 


G. If I ſhould be? I had rather be a pedlar: 5 
Far be it from my heart the thought thereof! I 
L. Elix. As little joy, my lord, as you ſuppoſe T 


_ You ſhould enjoy, were you this country 8 35 
As little joy you may ſuppoſe in me, 
That J enjoy, being the queen thereof. 


9. Mar. A little joy enjoys the queen thereof; | 


For | an ſhe, and altogether joyleſs. 
I can no longer hold me patient.— | [Advancing | 
Hlcar me, Fo wrangling Pirates,? that fallo out 


9 It is Cid in Henry V. I. that ne died ; in quarrel f the 10 of 1 or þ 


The account here given 1s the true one. MAatox E. 
Margaret's battle is — Margaret's army, Rr son. 


2 "This ſcene of Margaret's imprecations is fine and artful. "the pre- 
pares the audience, like another Caſſandra, for the following tragic revo- 


lytions. WARBURTON. 


Surely,the merits of this ſcene are inſuſſicient: to NY its improbabil ty. . | 
Margaret, bullying the court of England in the royal palace, is a circum- 


ſtance as abſurd as the courtihip of Glolter i In a : publick ſtreet. _ | 
| | | ien 
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In ſharing that which you have pill'd from me: 
Which of you trembles not, that looks on met - 
If not, that, I being queen, you bow Lke {| ubjcas ; 
Yet hat, by you depos'd, you quake like rebels ?— 
Ah, gentle villain,+ do not turn away! _ 
Gb. Foul wrinkled witch, what mak'ſt than in my falt! 5 
Mar. But repetition of what thou haſt marr'd 
That will I make, before l let thee go. 
Glo. Wert thou not baniſhed, on pain of death?“ 
__ D, Mar, I was; but I do find more pain in baniſtment, 
Than death can yield me here by my abode. 
A huſband, and a ſon, thou ow'ſt to me,— 
And thou, a kingdom; all of you, allegiance: 
This ſorrow that ! have, b oy right is yours; 
And all the pleaſures you uſurp, are mic. 
145. The curſe my noble father laid on thee, — 
When thou didit crown his warlike brows with paper, 
And with thy ſcorns drew'ſt rivers from his en es; 
And then, to dry them, gav' 'ſt the duke a clout, 


2 To jill is to pillage, STBEVENS. 
To þ#1, is literal'y, to take of the outſide or rind; Thus they ſay in 


Devonſh re, to f. Jan apple, rather than fare it; and Shirley uſes the word | 


preciſ-ly in this ſenſe. HENLEY, 
+ We fhould read; 
8 - ungentle villian,- n 
The meaning of gentle is . as the commentator imagines, tender or 
eurteous, but bigh born. An oppoſition is meant between that and ain, 
which means at once a vicked and a lo born wretch, So before: 
Since every Jack is made a gentleman, | 
1 here's many a gentle perſon made a Fact. Jon x son. 


Gentle appears to me to be taken in its common acceptation, but to de 


uſed ironically M. Maso. 
An obſolete ex pre ſſion for Dt doſt chow in ; my Jig br. 
Margaret in her anſwer takes the word in its ordinary acceptation, 
Maron 2 q 
» Margaret fled into France after the battle of Hexham in 1464, aud 
Edward ſoon afterwards iifued a proclamation, prohibiting any of bis ſub- 


jects from aiding her to return, or hatbouring her, ſhould ſhe attempt to 


reviſit England. She remained abroad till the 14th of April 1471, when 
ſhe landed at Weymouth. After the battle of Tewkiburv, in May 147 1, 


ſhe was confined in the Tower, where ſhe continued a priſoner till 1478, 


when ſhe was ranſomed by her father Reignicr, and removed to France, 


where ſhe died in 1452, The pre ſent ſcene is in 477 S. MALON Z 


. 


Steep'd 


— — — 
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teep'd in the faultleſs blood of pretty Rutland. 

His curſes, then from bitterneſs of ſoul | 

Pencunc'd againft thee, are all fallen upon thee ; 

And God, not we, hath plagn'd thy bloody deed.” 
2. Elie. So jult 1 is Gcd, to right the innocent, 
Hat. O, twas the fouleſt deed, to ſlay that babe, 

And the moſt mereileſs, that e'er was heard of. . 
Riv, Tyrants themſelves wept when it was reported. 
Dorf, No man but prophecy'd revenge for it. 
Buch. Northumberland, then preſent, wept to ſee it.? 

D. Mar. What! were you ſnarling all, before I came, 

Ready to catch each other by the throat, 

And turn you all your hatred now on me. 

Did York's dread curſe prevail ſo much with heaven, 

That Henry's death, my lovely Edward's death, _ 

Their kingdom's loſs, my woful baniſhment, 

Could all but anſwer for that peeviſh brat ? 

Can curſes pierce the clouds, and enter heaven: — 

Why, then give way, doll clouds, to my quick curſes *. 
Though not by war, by ſurfeit die your king,) | 

As ours by murder, to make him a king! _ 

Edward, thy fon, that now is prince of Wales, 

For Ed WS 1d my ſon, that was prince of Wales, 

Nie in his youth, by like untimely violence on 

IThyſelf a queen, for me that wasa queen, 

Out-live thy glory, like my wretched ſeif! 

Long may'ſt thou live to wail thy children's s los; i 
And fee another, as I fee thee now, 
_ Deck'd in thy rights, as thou art Nall d in mine! 
Long die thy happy days before thy death; 
And, after many lengthen” d hours of 1 
Die neither mother, wife, nor England's queen! — 
Rivers, — and Dorſet, - you were ſtanders by,. 
And ſo walt thou, lord e wy ſon 


| Was 
7 To plague, in ancient Janguage, is to A Hence the ſcciptura!. 
tern: —+* the plagues of Egypt.“ STEEVES he „„ 
8 Alluding to a ſcene in Kirg Henry FVI. P. III: - 
80 What, weeping ripes DYE lord Norhumberland 7 | 
| (ST EZTENS; 


9 Allting to his luxurious life - Jonnzon, 
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Was ſtabb'd with bloody daggers; God, I pray Ea 


That none of you may live your natural age, 
But by ſome unlook'd accident cut off! 
Glo. Have done thy charm, thou hateful wither'd hag. 
. 2, Mar, And leave out thee? ſay, dog, ior thou {halt 
hear me. | 
If heaven have any grievous plague | in ſtore, 
Exceeding thoſe that I can with upon thee, 
O, let them keep it, till thy fins be ripe, 
And then hurl down their indignation 
On thee, the troubler of the poor world's peace! 
The worm of conſcience ſtill be-gnaw thy ſoul! 
Thy friends ſuſpect for traitors while thou liv'ſt, 
And take deep traitors for thy deareſt friends! 
No ſleep cloſe up that deadly eye of thine, 
Unleſs is be while ſome tormenting dream 
Afﬀrights thee with a hell of ugly devils! 
1 hou clviſh-mark'd, 3 e FoOung hog! 4 


have ſtill an averſion to thoſe who have any natural defect or redundancy, , 
as thinking them mark*d out for miſchief. STEEVENS. 


+ The expreſſion is fine, alluding (in memory of her young ſon) to the 
ravage which hogs make, with the fineſt flowers, in gardens; and inti- 
5 mating that Eliz abeth was to expect no other treatment for her ſons. 
| V/ARBURTONs 
She calls him hog, as an + ae more contemptuous than boar, as 
| he is elſewhere termed from his enſigus armorial. JoHN SON. 
In The Mirrir for Magiſtrates | 18 the following e of Collingbearney 
200 Was cruelly exccuted for making a rime: 
| For where I meant the king by name of Hog, 
I only alluded to his badge the bore « 
To Lowe's name I added more,—our dog; 
BPecar) ſe moſt do g Have Borne that name of por 6. 
©" Theſe metaplers I us d with other more, 
As cat and rat, the ha!f-names of the reſt, 
To hide the fenſe that they ſo wrongly Wwreſts 


That La el was once the common name of a dog, may be likewiſe 
known from a paſſage i in he H of Jace and Eſau: an nanrdece 


1508: 
60 Then come on at once, take my quiver and my bowe 3 3 
66. Fette vel * bounde, and my horne to Die.” | 


8 Fo 


Thou 


3 The common 4 ppi 4 in Scotland (as I learn from Kelly's Prowe: bs): 
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Thou that waſt ſeal'd in thy nativity _ 
The ſlave of nature,“ and the ſon ot hell ! 


Thos 


The rhime for which Collingbourne ſuffered, Was: 

« A cat, a rat, and Lovel the dog, HE 

% Rule alt England under a hog.'? STEEVENS» 
The rhime of Collingbourne i is thus preſerved in Heywood: 5 Fiſtery of 


Edvard IV. P. 11: 


«© The cat, the rat, and Lovell our dog, 
„Doe rule all England under a hog. 

„ The crooke backt boore the way hath bound 
« To root our roſes from our ground. | 
«© Both flower and bud will he confound, 
46 Till king of beaſts the ſwine be erowen'ds 

* And then the dog, the cat, and rat, 

| « Shall in his trough feed and be fat.” | 
The propriety of Dr. Warburton's note, Loewthanding what b. 


Johnſon hath ſubjoined, is fully confirmed by this ſatire, HENIE T. 
I The perſons levelled at by this rhime were the king, Fs © enk, | 


and Lovel, as appears in 7% Complaint of Collingbourn 3 _ 

cc Cateſbye was one whom] called a cat, 
«© A craftie lawyer catching all he could; 

„ The ſecond Ratcliffe whom I named a rat, 

A cruel beaſt to gnaw on whom he ſhould: 

Lord Lovel barkt and byt whom Richard would, 

„ Whom I therefore did righily terme our dos, 
«© Wherewith to ryme I cald the king a hog.” MaLox E. 


be expreſſion is ſtrong and noble, and alludes to the ancient cuſt- om 
of maſters branding their profligat e ſlaves; by which it is inſi nuated thac 


his miſhapen perſon was the mark that nature had ſet upon him to ſtig- 
matize his il} conditions, Sbakſpcare e the ſame i in 7e 


| | honed 'y of Errors : : 


« Heis deformed, crooked, Kc. ; 
&« Stigmatical in making, ”” -. 


But as the ſpeaker riſes in her ment. 1 expreſſes this contemp- 


2 tuous thought much more openly, and condernns him to a ſtill worls: {tate 


of ſlavery : | 
«© Sin, death, and hell, bave ſet their a n bims" 


"Oply, 1 in this firſt line, her mention of his moral condition Jnfincatis 


her re fle ctions on his deformity : and, in the laſt, her mention of his 
_ deformity in ſinuates her refleRions on his moral condition: And thus he 
has taught her to ſcold in all the elegance of figure. WAR BUR Tod. 
Part of Dr. Warburton's note is confirm'd by a line in our author's 
Kapeof Lucrece, from which it 9 he was e with the 9 1 


of mark! ing ſlaves: : 
5 Worſe than a fav wife, or Virth- hour J blot.” 


Maroxz. 5 
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Thou ſlander of thy mother's heavy womb ! 
Thou loathed iſſue of thy father's loins ! 
Ihou rag of honour ! ® thou deteſted 
Glo. Margaret, 


2. Mar. Richard! : 5 
„ e N Ha? 
2. Mar. 5 Iocall thee not. 


050. Iery thee mercy then; for 1 did think, 
That thou had'ſt call'd me all theſe bitter names. 
2. Mar. Why, ſo I did; but look'd for no reply. 
©, let me make the period to my curſe. 
Gh, Tis done by me; and ends in—Margaret, | 
2, Elis. Thus have you breath'd your curſe againſt: 
15 vonrſelf vhs ; 
Q. Mar. Poor painted queen, vain flourih of my 
5 JJ „ | | 
Why ftrew'it thou ſugar on that bottled ſpider,® 


© Thou rag of hmour ! &c.] This word of contempt is uſed again in 

Timon; and allo. in thisplays yr: SO | | 
66 Theſe over-weening rags of France.“ STEEVENS. 

7 This expreſſion is likewite uſed by Maffinger in The Great Duke of 
Fiorence,  STEEVENS. © 5 ; | | | 2 

A ſpider is called bottled; becauſe, like other inſects, he has a midile 

| fender and a belly protub: rant. Richard's form and venom, nade her 

hen him to a fpiders Jou x sx 8 N 

A critick who ſtyles himſelf © Robert Heron, Eſuire very gravely 

alfures us that « a btrled ſpider is evidently a ſpider Kept in a htte long 

faſting, and of conſequ2nce the more ſpiteful and venomous.” —May one 

aſk if the infuriation of our Eſquire originates from a ſtmilar cauſe ? Harh 


be newly eſcaped, like Aſqiodeo, from the phiat of ſome Highland forcerer,. : 


under whoſe diſcipline he had experienced the provocations ot lenten 


unpriſonment ? — Mrs. Raffald differts. on bottled goyſeberries, and George | 


Faikener warns us againſt bztr/ed children; but it was referved for our 


Eſquire (every one knows who our Eſquire is) to diſcover that ſpiders, 
lice ale, grow briſker from being b9tr/ed, and derive additional venom from. 
being ſtarved, Alt would be the intereſt of every writer to with for an oppo- 


nent like the Eſquire Heron, did not the general credit of letters oppoſe the 
production of ſuch another critick.—So tar 1 am trom withing tne lucu- 
brations of our Eſquire to be forgotten, that I counſel thee, genile reader. 
(and eſpecially, provided thou art a hypochondriac,) to peruſe, and (if 


thou canſt) to re-peruſe them, and finally to thank me as thy purveyor of | 
2Jaugh, Every man ſhould court a freſh onſet from an adverſary, Who, 


* 


Whoſe 
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Whoſe deadly web enſnareth thee about ? 
Fool, fool! thou whet'ſt a knife to kill thyſelf. 


The day will come, that thou ſhalt wiſh for me 


'To help thee curſe this pois'nous bunch-back'd toad. 
Haſt. Falſe- bod ing woman, end thy frantick cure; 3 
Leſt, to thy harm, thou move our pat ꝭnce. 


V Mar. Foul ſhame upon you! you have all nova , 


mine. 
Riv, Were you well ſerv'd, you would be taught your 
e 
2. Mar, To ſerve me well, you all ſhould do me duty ; 
Teach me to be your queen, and you my ſubjects: | 


O, ferve me well, and teach yourſelves that duty, 


Der. Diſpute not with her, ſhe is lunatick. 
Mar. Peace, maſter marquis, you are malapert: 
Your fire-new ſtamp of honour 1s ſcarce current: 9 


O, that your young nobility could judge, 


What twere to loſe it, and be miſerable! | 
They that ſtand high, have many blaſts to ſhake them!: 


And, if they fall, they daſh themſelves to pieces. 


Glo. Good counſel, marry ;—learn it, learn it, e 
Dor. It touches you, my lord, as much as me. 


Glo. Ay, and much more: But! was born io high, 


Our aiery buildeth in the cedar's top, 
And dallies with the wind, and ſcorns the ſun. 


9, Mar. And turns the ſun to ſhade ;—alas ! alas! 
Witneſs my ſon, now in the ſhade of death; „ 
Whefe bright out-ſhining beams thy N wrath 
Hath 1n eternal darkneſs folded up. 9 55 

our 


in the act of : 'ciculing others, expoſes lar to yet more obvious ridi- 


cule. STEEVENS 


A bettled ſpider | is a large, bloated A foidet 3 ſuppoſed to contain 


ve nom proportionate to its ſize, T he expreition occurs again in Act IV: 


That. bottled Spider, that foul Nane Van © toad. 5 


RI TSON. 
9 - Thowas Grey was created Marquis « of Dorſet in 1476. Prxer. 
The preſent ſcene as has been Aeg obſerved, is in 1477-8. 


e Mtoe. 


2 Her diſtrefs cannot prevent her quibbling. It may be here remark 4, 
that the introduct'on of Margaret in this place, is againſt all hiſtorical 
evidence. She was ranſomed and ſent to France ſoon after Tewkſbury 
fight, and there paſſed the remainder of her wieteled lite. RI TS. 
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Your aiery buildeth in our atery's neſt: 3— 
O God, that ſee'ſt it, do not ſuffer it; 
As it was won with blood, loſt be it ſo! | 
Buck, Peace, peace, for ſhame, if not for charity. 
2. Mar. Urge neither charity nor ſhame to me; 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And ſhamefully by you my hopes are butcher d. 5 
My charity is outrage, life my ſname.— 
And in my ſhame ſtill live my ſorrow” $ rage! 
| Buck, Have done, have done, 

Mar. O princely Buckingham, I kiſs thy hand, 

In Fen of league and amity with thee: | 
Now fair befal thee, and thy noble houſe ! 
Thy garments are not ſpotted with our blood, 
Nor thou within the compaſs of my curſe. | 

Buck, Nor no one here; for curſes never paſs _ N 
— lips of thoſe that breathe them in the air. | 
Q. Mar, I'll not believe but they aſcend the ſæy, J 
. kn there awake God's gentle- ſleeping peace. 
O Buckingham, beware of yonder dog; 8 


Look, when he fawns, he bites; and, when he bites, 


His venom tooth will rankle to the death; 
Have not to do with him, beware of him | 
Sin, death, and hell, have ſet their marks on him; 
And all their miniſters attend on him. 
61e. What doth ſhe ſay, my lord of Buckingham? 
Buck. Nothing that I reſpe&, my gracious lord. 
G) 
„ eounſel! 5 
And ſooth the devil that I warn thee from! ? 
O, but remember this another day, 
When he ſhall ſplit thy very heart with forrow ; gi 
And {ay, poor — was a propheteſs,— 


| Live 


3 An ajery is a hawk's or an 9055 s neſt. STEEVENS» 
8 Poſſibly Milton took from hence the hint of his famous allegory. 


BLACKSTONETe 
Milton might as probably catch the hint from the following paſſage in 


Talimer's Sermons, 1584, fol. 79, „Here came in death and hell, nne 
abus their mother. Therefore they muſt. have ſuch animage as their mother 


inne would ge ue . Hor T WHITE, 


8 6 


Q. Mar. What, doſt thou ſcorn me For my gentle 
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Live each of you the ſubjects to his hate, 
And he to yours, and all of You to God's! 5 [ Exit, 
Hajt. My hair doth ſtand on end to hear her curſes. 
Riv, And ſo doth mine; I muſe, why ſhe's at liberty. 
Glo. I cannot blame her, by God's holy mother; 
She hath had too much wrong, and I repent 
My part thereof, that I have done to her. 
L. Elix. I never did her any, to my knowledge. 
Glo, Yet you have all the vantage of her . 
1 was too hot to do ſome body good, 
That is too cold in thinking of it now. 
Marry, as for Clarence, he is well repay'd; 
He 1s frank'd up to fatting for his pains ; . 
God pardon them that are the cauſe thereof! 1 
Kid. A virtuous and a chriſtian-like concluſion, 
To pray for them that have done ſeath to us. 
2 "OR 


5 Itis dent f from the od of Shakſpeme, that the houfe of Tudor 
retained all their Lancaſtrian prejudices, even in the reign of queen El.z:- 


deth. In his play of Richard the Third, he ſeems to deduce the woes f 


the houſe of York from the curſes which queen Margaret had vented 
againſt them; and he could not give that weight to her curſes, without 
| tuppoing a right in her to utter them. WALYOLE. 


o A frankis an old Engliſh word tor a bog-ſty. *Tis poſſible hi uſes 
this mecaptior to Clarence, in alluſion to the creſt of the family of York, 
Which was a boar. Whereto relate thoſe famous old verſes on "Rachard Ul: 


The cat, the rat, and Lowel the dog, 
Rule all England under a hog, 


He uſes the ſame metaphor in the laſt ſcene of at IV. pe er. 

A frank was not a common bog iy, but the pen in which thoſe hogs 
were confined of whom brawn was to be made. STEEVENS., 

From the manner in which the word is uſed in King Herry IV. a frank 
thould ſeem to mean a pen in which ay hog is fatred, $* Does the old 
boar feed in the old frank?” So alſo, as Mr. Bowle obſerves to me, in 


Holinſhed's Deſerigtien of Britaine, B. I. p. 1096. The huſbandmen 
and farmers never fraunke them above three or four months, in whick. 


time ke is dyeted witkrotes and peaſon, and lodged on the bare lanches of 
an upeahe coate,” 


He feeds like a boar in a 2a frank, as the fame gentleman obſerves, | 


is one of Ray's proverbial-ſentencess MAL ONE. 


Mr. Bowle's chief inſtance will ſufficiently countenance my aflertion : 5 5 


for wWhas hogs, except thoſe deſigned for brawwr, are ever purpolely lodged. 
on the bare planches of an uneajy cote? STEEVEN 8. | 


7 Katb is harm, miſchief, STI LEVEN Ss. 
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Clo. So do l ever, being well advis'd; 
For had I curs'd now, I had curs'd my ſelf, [ Aſide. 


: f Enter CarEsBx. 
Cateſ. Madam, his majeſty doth call for you, — 
And for your grace, —and you, my noble lords. 
"= Elix. Cateſby, I come:— Lords, will you go with r me ? 
| Riv, Madam, we will attend upon your grace, 
( Exeunt all but GLosTrR, 
Gh. I do the wrong, and ſirſt begin to brawl, 
The ſecret miſchiefs that I ſet abroach, 
1 lay unto the grievous charge of others, = 
Clarence, whom J, indeed, have laid in darkneſs,. 
Ido beweep to many ſimple gulls; | 
Nameiy, to Stanley, Haſtings, Buckingham; ; 
And tell them 'tis the queen and her allies, 
1 hat ſtir the king againſt the duke my brother 5 
Now they believe it; and withal whet me 
To be reveng'd on Rivers, Vaughan, Grey : 
But then J ſigh, and, with a piece of ſcripture, 
Tell them—that God bids us do good for evil: 
And thus I clothe my naked villainy 
With old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of holy writ ; 
And ſcem a faint, „hen moſt I play the devil. 


Fuer 2 Marderers. 


But ſoft, here come my executioners.— 

How now, my hardy, ſtout, reſolved mates? 

Are you now going to deſpatch this thing ? 5 

1. Murd. We are, my lord; and come to haye the 
Warrant, | 

= That we may be admitted where he is. 

C. Well thought * Is have 1 it hereabout me : 


[ Gives the avarrant, 


* hen you bare done, repait to rac ls ont 


"Por; 


8 Seagars | in his Legend of Richard the Third, ſpeaking of the murder of 
Gloſter's nephews, makes him ſay, _ 
«© What though he retuſed, yet be ſure you may, 
| That other were as ready to take in hand that thing." 
The coincidence wats I e merely accidental, Maro ge. 
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But, firs, be ſudden in the execution, 

Withal obdurate, do not hear him plead ; 

For Clarence is well ſpoken, and, perhaps, = 

May move your hearts to pity, if you mark him. 

I. Murd, Tut, tut, my lord, we will not ſand to pratey 

Talkers are no good doers; be aſſur'd, 
We go to uſe our hands, and not our tongues. - 
Slo. Your eyes drop millſtones, when tools' eyes drop 

tears ; 9 

T like you, lads abb your buſinef kracht; 

Go, go, deſpatch. 


1 Marg,”  _ We will, my noble lord. © | Exenttte 


SCENE IV. 
| The ſame. A Room in the Toæuer. 
Enter CLARENCE and BRAKENBURY, 
Bral. Why looks your grace ſo heavily to- day? 

Clar. O, I have paſs'd a miſerable vight, 
So full of fearful dreams, of ugly lights, 
That, as I am a chriſtian faithful man, 2 
I would not ſpend another ſuch a night, 
Though *twere to buy a world of happy days; - 
So full of diſmal terror was the time, 


Brak, What was your dream, my lord? E pray \ vou, tell me. f 


| Clar. Methought, that J had broken om the Tower, 
And was embark d to croſs to Bargundy . 3 
And, 


9 This, I believe, is 2 overt expreſſion, 111 is uſed | 0 again. in che 
'  Cfagedy of Cæſar and Pompey, 1607: 
| Men's eyes muſt mil/-fiones drop, when fools ſhed tears.” 


5 ST EEx ERS, 
2 faith ful man, Not an infidel. Jon xs ON. | 


3. Clarence was defirous to aſſiſt his ſiſter Margaret againſt the French 


king, who invaded her jointure-Jands after the death cf her huiband, 
Charles duke of Burgundy, who was killed at the fiege of Nancy, in 


| January 1476-7. Iſabel the wife of Clarence being then dead, (ta ken off. 


dy peiſon, adminiſtered by the duke of Gloſter, as it has been conjectured ) 


he wiſhed to have married Mary the daughter and heir of the dukes of 


Burgundy ; but the match was oppoſed by Edward, who hoped to hays 
obtained her for his brother-in-law, Lord Rivers; and this circuralt; 
has been ſuggeſted as the principle cauſe of the breach between Edward 2 


Clarenc de. 


. 


„ 2 


7] 


And, in my company, my brother Gloſter : 5 

Who from my cabin tempted me to walk _ 
Upon the hatches; thence we look'd toward England, 
And cited up a thouſand heavy times, 

- During the wars of York and Lancaſter 

That had befall'n us. As we pac'd along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought, that Gloſter ſtumbled ; and, in e 
Struck me, that thought to ſtay him, over-board, 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 

O Lord! methought, what pain it was to drown!- 
What dreadful noiſe of water in mine ears! 

What fights of ugly death within mine eyes! 
Methought, I ſaw a thouſand fearful wrecks ; 

A thouſand men, that fiſhes gnaw d upon; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Ineſtimable ſtones, "unvalued jewels, “ | 

All ſcatter'd in the bottom of the ſea, 

Some lay in dead men's ſkulls ; and, in thoſe holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 


| (As 'twere in ſcorn of eyes,) reflecting gems, ) 


7 
That woo'd the ſlimy bottom 5 of the deep, 


And mock'd the dead bones that lay ſeatter'd by, 
Brak. Had you ſuch leiſure in the time of ety ä 
To gaze upon theſe ſecrets of the deep ? 
Clar. Methought, I had; and often did I frive 
To 1 yield the ghoſt : but &ill the envious flood 
Kept in my ſoul, and would not let it forth 
To erk the empty, valt, and wand ring air; © | 
| | | But 
Clarence. Mary of vids however chofe a buſhand for herſelf, 
having married in Auguſt 1477 EP. ſon of the Emperor Frede 
rick, MALON E. 


* Unvalued is here uſed for invaluable, MAL ONE. 
"uy ſeeming to gaze upon it; or, as We now lay, to ale its 


© Perhaps we ſhould point thus: | 
To ſeek the empty vaſt, and wand'ring Ar, 


that is, to ſeek the immenſe vacuity. Laſt is uſe d by our author as a 


ſubſtantiye in other places. 
Seek is the reading of the quarto, 1598] ; the folio has Got Mar ox 25 
"fs is wm d: Laue e. tum per inane, d ELVYXNS. 
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But ſmother'd i it within my panting bulk, 

Which almoſt burſt to beich it in the ſen. 

Berat. Awak'd you not with this fore agony ? 
Clar. O, no, my dream was lengthen'd after life ; 

O, then began the tempeſt to my ſoul! 

1 paſs d, meihought, rhe melancholy flood, 

With that grim terryman which poets write of, 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. _ 

The firſt that there did greet my ſtranger fool. 

Was my great father-in law, renowned Warwick ; 

Who cry'd aloud, —I/bat ſcourge for perjury 

Can this dark aenarchy afford falſe Clarence * 

And fo he vaniſh'd : Then came wand'ring by 

A ſhadow like an angel, with bright hair 

Dabbled in blood; and hethriek'd out alond, — 


Clarence is e fal, Reeting, perjur d Clarence *F— 


| That ftabb'd me 1! the field hy {ewkſbury.;- , — — 
Seize on him, fnrics, take him to your torments ! — 
With that, methought, a legion of foul hends 
Environ'd me,9 and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that, with the very noiſe, 


I trembling wak'd, and, for a ſeaſon iter, 


Could not believe but that } was in hell; 


Such terrible impreſſion made my dream, 

Brak. No marve}, lord, though it affrighted » you ; - 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. 
Cleo 10 Brakenbury, Thave done theſe things, _ 
That now give evidence againſt my foul,— 
For Edward's fake ; and, fee, how he requites me !— 
© God! if my deep prayers cannot appeaſe thee, 
But thou will be aveng'd on my miſdeeds, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone: 
0, 1 my guiltleſs wife, 2 and wy: pov children! Ez 


MALONE: 


8 Fleeting l is the ſame as c/ anging fides, Jon N SON. | 


9 Milton ſeems to have thought on this paſſage where he is . ſcribing 
the midnight ſufferings of. Our Saviour, in the 4h book of Paradsy? 


A d. "Cs EVENS. 


2 The wife of Clarence died before be was s apprehended and cenfae! 


in the Tower, Maro ' 


41 Pro 7 
1 Bulk | is often uſed by Shokſpearc and bis contemporaries for bady. 


KING" RICHARD u, 461 
[ | pray. thee, gentle keeper, ſtay by me; 
My foul is heavy, and I fain would ſlec 
Aral. 1 will, my lord ; God give your grace good reſt!— 


Clarence repoſes himſelf 9 a chairs 


Sortow vole ſeaſons, 3 and repoſing hours, 

Makes the night morning, and the noon-tide night, 
Princes have but their titles for their glories, 

An outward honour for an inward toll ; 4 

And, for unfelt imaginations, 

T hey often feel a world of reſileſs cares: 

So that, between their titles, and low name, 
here's nothing differs but the outward kame. 


Enter the tabs Murderers. 


45 Murd. Ho! who's here? 
Brat. What would'ſt thou, fellow ? and how cam'lt cho 
hither? 


1. Mars. 1 would ſpeak with Clarence, Had 1 came hither | 


on my legs. 
Bra. What, 10 brief? ? 
2, Murd. O, fir, "tis better to be brief than eli — 
Let him ſce our commiſſion; talk no more, | 
IA paperis delivered ts Brakenbury, who read, its 
Brook: Tam, in this, commanded to deliver 
The noble duke of Clarence to your hands: — 
I will not reaſon what is meant hereby, 
Becauſe will be guiltleſs of the meaning. 
Here are the x keys ;—there fits the duke aſleep : : 


Clarence till this line. And here Braken bury enters, pronouncing theie 
words; which ſeem to me a reflection naturaliy refulting from the fore- 
going converſation, and therefore continued to be ſpoken by the ſame per- 
ſon, as it is accordingly in the firſt edition, Pops | 

| The keeper introduced in the quarto 1538, was, in fac, Brakenbury, 

who was lieutenantof the Tower. There can be no doubt therefore that 
the text, which is regulated according to the quarto, is right. MALoN#, 


+ The firſt line may be underſtood | in this ſenſe, Abe glor res of princes are 
wthing more than empty titles : but it would more impreſs the purpoſe of the 


beaker, and correſpond better with the fo lowing lines, if it were read: 
Princes hawe but their titles for their troubles. Jon NSON. 


* They often ſuffer real miſeries for er en and unreal gratificationse 
I: | oN %N 
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„ KING RICHARD III. 
T'll to the king; and ſignify to him, | 
That thus I have reſign d to you my charge. 

1. Murd, You may, fir; tis apoint of wiſdom : 


Fare you well, [Exit Brakenbury, 
2. Murd. What, ſhall we ſtab him as he ſleeps? 


1. Murd. No; he'll ſay, twas done cowardly, when he 


wakes. 

2. Murd. When he wakes! why, fool, he ſhall neyer wake 
until the great judgement day. 

I. Murd. Why, then he'll ſay, we ſtabb'd him 3 a 


2. Murd. The urging of that wore, judgement, hath. bred 


a kind of remorſe in me. 
1. Murd. What? art thou afraid? 


2. Murd, Not to kill him, having a warrant for” it; but to. 


be damn'd for Killing him, from the which no warrant can 
defend me. 
1. Murd. J thought, thou had'ſt been reſolute. 

2. Murd. So J am, to let him live. 5 
1. Murd. II back to the duke of Gloltr, and tell 
him fo. 
28. Mard, Nay 2-7 pr vthee, lay a Rede 1 hope, this hol y 
| humour of mine 7 will change; it was wont to hold me but 
while one would tell twenty. 
1. Murd. How doſt thou feel thyſelf now ? 


2. Murd, Faith, ſome certain dregs of conſcience a are et 


within me. 
I. Murd. Remember: our 1 1 the deed's done. 
2. Murd. Come, he dies; I had forgot the reward, 
1. Murd. Where's thy conſcience now ? 
2. Murd. In the duke of Gloſter's purſe, 


1. Murd. So, when he opens his un to pron us ourreward, 


thy conſcience flies out. 


2. Muri. 5 


7 Thus the early quarto. The tolls 3 faſſionate humour of 


mine, for which the modern editors have ſubſtituted compaſſionate, unne- 
ceſſarily. Paſſionate, though not fo good an epithet as that Which! is fur- | 


niſhed by the quarto, is ſufficientiy intelligible. 


The ſecond murderer's next ſpeech proves that boly- was the author. 3 
Word. The player editors probably changed it, as they did many others, 


on account of the Statute, 3 Jac. I. c. 21. A little lower, they, from the 
fame apprehenſion, omitted the. + Nun, faith, Matos Eo 
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2. Murd. *Tis no matter ; let it 29; there's few, or none, | 


will entertain it. 
1. Murd. What, if it come to thee again? 


2286. Murd. Vil not meddle with it, it is a dangerous thing, 
it makes a man a coward ; a man cannot ſteal, but it accuſeth 


him; a man cannot ſwear, but it checks him: a man cannot 
0 with his neighbour's wife, but it detects him: *Tis a bluſh- 
ſhame-faced ſpirit, that mutinies in a man's boſom ; it 


fle one full of obſtacles: it made me once reſtore a parſe '." 
gold, that by chance I found; it beggars any man that keeps | 


it: it is turn'd out of all towns and cities foradangerous thing; 


and every man, that means to live well, endeavours to truſt to 


himſelf, and live without it, 


1. Murd. Zounds, it is even now at my elbow, perſuading 
me not to kill the duke. 


2. Murd, Take the devil in thy mind, and believe him 


not: he would inſinuate with thee, but to make thee ſigh. 
* Murd. I am firong-fram'd, he cannot prevail with 


2. Murd. Spoke like a tall fellow, that reſpects his repu- 


tation, Come, ſhall we fall to work ? 


1. Murd. Take him over the coſtard 2 with the bilts of thy 


word, and then throw him 1 into che malmſcy-butt, 1 in the next 


20om. 
2. Mord. O excellent device! and make a ſop of bien 


I. Mu ral. 


s One vill un "OL „ Conſcience 3 is at his elbows, perſuading him not to kill 
the duke, The other ſays, take the devil into thy nearer acquaintancę, 


| into thy mind, who will be a match for thy conicience, and believe it not, 


* 
WE 
i 


Tc. It is plain then, that him in both places in the text ſhould be it, 
namely, conſcience. WARBURTON» - 
__ Shakſpeare ſo frequently uſes both theſe pronouns indiſcriminatelys 
| that no correction is neceſſary, STEEVENS.. 


In The Merchant of Venice we have a long dialogue CE Lauticelot; 


his Conſcience, and the Devil. But though "conkience were not here per- 
 fonified, Shakſpeare would have uſed bid inſtead of it, He does ſo in 


al moſt every page of theſe plays. MALONE. 


9 The meaning Og: in old Englith, is Panty, 3 fearleſs, 10 


hong. Jon NSsON. 


, 


One and two rounds at his fark: 2 | 
| Hence likewiſe the term—cfar-monger. STEEVENSs 


2 i, e. the: head; a name adopted from an apple ſhaped like a a man 'S 
head, So, in Arden of Feverſham, 1592: 
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1. Murd, Soft! he wakes, 

2. Murd. Strike. 

1. Murd, No, we'll reaſon 3 with him. 

Car. Where art thou, Keeper? give me a cup of wine 
1. Murd, You ſhall have wine enough, my lord, anon, 
Clar. In God's name, what art thou? | 
1. Murad. A man, as you are. 

Clar. But not, as J am, royal. 

1. Murd. Nor you, as we are, loyal. 

Clar. Thy voice is thunder, but thy looks are humble, 

1. Murd, My voice is now the king's, my looks mile 

own. 

Clar. How darkly, and how deadly doſt thou fi peak! 
Your eyes do menace me : Why look you pale ? 
Who ſent you hither? Wheretore do 88 comet 

Both Murd, To, to, to.— 

Clar. To murder me? 

Bath Murd. Ay, ay. 

Clar. Vou ſcarcely have the hearts to en me ſo, 
And therefore cannot have the hearts todo it, 
Wherein, my friends, have I cftended-you ? 

1. Mrd. Offended us you have not, but the king. 

Car. I ſhall be reconcil'd to him again, | 

2. Murd. Never, my lord; therefore prepare to die. 

Clar. Are you call'd forth from out a world of men 7+ 
Jo lay the innocent ? What is my offence? 
| Where is the evidence that doth accuſe me? 
What lawful queſt 5 hare given their verdict up 
Unto the frowning judge? or who pronounc'd 
The bitter ſentence of poor Clarence” death? 
Before be convict by courſe of law, o 


3 53 We 1! talk, For SON. 
+ I think it may be better read: 
e 0 Fe Cu . Joux son. | 
The folio reads: 
Are you drawn forth among a world of n men. 
Iadhere to the reading now in the text. Srxey E NS. 
* © uſt is irqueſt or jury. JoRN SON. | 
8 Shak ſpeare has followed the current tale of big own time, in n ſuppoſns 


that Clarence was imprifoned Þ by Edward, ang put to death by order of ag 
h | = broth : 


N RICHARD: Hh, 
| To threaten me with death, is moſt unlawtul, 
I charge you, as you hope for any goodneſs, 5 
By Chriſt's dear blood ſhed for our grievous fins, 
That you depart, and lay no hands on me ; 
The deed you undertake is damnable. 
1. Murd, What we will do, we do upon command, 
2. Murd. And he, that hath commanded, is our King. 
Clar. Erroneous vaſſal! the great King of Hogs 
Hath i in the table of his law commanded, 
That thou ſhalt do no murder ; Wilt thou then 
Spurn at his edict, and fulfil a man's? 
Jake heed; for he holds vengeance in his hand, 
* To hurl upon their heads that break his law. 
2, Murd. And that ſame vengeance doth he hurl on thee, 
For falſe forſwearing, and for murder too: 
Thou didſt receive the ſacrament, to fight 
In quarrel of the houſe of Lancaſter. - 
1. Murd, And, like a traitor to the name of God, 
Didſt break that vow; and, with thy treacherous blade, 
Unrip'dſt the bowels of thy ſovercign's ſon. 
2. Murd. Whom thou waſt ſworn to cheriſh and defend. 
1. Murd, How canſt thou urge God's dreadful Jaw to Ms 
When thou haft broke it in ſuch dear” degree? 
Clar, Alas! for whoſe ſake did I that ill deed ? 
For Edward, for my brother, for his ſake: 
He ſends you not to murder me for this: 
For in that fin he is as deep as I. 
It God will be avenged for the deed, 
O, Know you, that be doth it publickly; 12 


he was tried, and found guilty by his Peers, and a bill of attainler was 


afterwards paſſed againſt him. According to Sir Thomas More, his death 
was commanded by Edward ; but he dhes not a{jcrt that the duke of 
Gloſter was the inſtrument. 'Polydore Virgil ſays, though he talked with 


ſeveral perſons who lived at the time, he never could get any certain 


| account of the motives that induced Edward to put his brother to death. 
} "oy p. 398, n. 3. MALER. 


7 This is a word of mere enforcement, and very frequently occurs, with | 


„ different ſhades of meaning, in our author. STEEVENS. 
| * The old Copies—O , know you e but we ſhould deal 


3 


405 


Take 5 


Weber Niet, without EFY or condemnation. But the truth is, that 


L of 
4 
1 


| 406 RING RICHARD III. 
i Take not the quarrel from his powerful arm; 
= He needs no indirect nor lawleſs courſe, 
4 Io cut off thoſe that have offended him. | 
ic I. Murd, Who made thee then a bloody minifler,- 
When gallant- {pringing, brave Plantagenet,$ 
That princely novice,9 was ſtruck dead by thee ? 
Clar. My brother's love, the devil, and my rage. | 
1. Murd, Thy brother's love, our duty, and thy Faulk, 
Provoke us hither now to ſlaughter thee. | 
Clar. If you do love my brother, hate not me; 
J am his brother, and I love him well. 
If you ate hir'd for meed, go back again, . 
And Iwill ſend you to my brother Gloſter; 1 


yy nd tp ba 


Lia 


Who ſhall reward you better for my life, © 
Than Edward will for tidings of my death. | F 
2. Murd. You are deceiv d, your brother Gloſter hates i F 
ou. 
ln O, no; he loves me, and he holds me dear: ih 
Goyou to him from me, 5 
= 1 Bab 1 
5 ſtead of yet. In the MS. copy that would naturally have been written yt, A 
Hence the miſtake, which I have corrected, by the advice of Dr, Farmer. T 
Þ STEEVENS, A 
ik 8 Blooming Plantagenet ; = prince in the ſpring of life. Jon Rsox. | T 
= This ſhould be printed as one word, I think :—gallant-ſpringng.. | 
% | Shakſpeare | is fond of theſ⸗ compound epithets, in which the firſt adj-&ivs 
| is to be conſidered as an adverb, So, in this play he uſes childiſh-} -foolifhy 
f | ſenſeleſs-obſtinate and mortal Hari ng. IT YRWHITT. 
A 9 Youth; one yet nero to the world, JOHNSON. | = - | 
| 2 Thus the quarto 1597 and the folio. The quarto 1598, reads. If WW yy 
＋ you be hired for need; which is likewiſe ſenſes If it be neceſſity Which 3 
1 induces you to commit this murder. MALONE, „ 
1 3 Mr, Wal pole ſome years ago, ſuggeſted, from the Chronicle of Croy- # I 
4 land, that the true cauſe of Gloſter's hatred to Clarence was, that Clarence W 
14 was vawiliing to ſhare with his brother that moiety of the eſtate of tie W M 
14 great earl of Warw: ck, to which Gloſter became entitled on his marriage 0 
"1 with the younger ker of the dutcheſs of Clarence, Lady Anne Neville, 9, 
4 who had been betrothed to Edward prince of Wales. This account of the 1 Ce 
5 matter is fully confirmed by a letter, dated Feb. 14, 1471-2, which hs MW As 
= been lately publiſhed, Paſton Letters, Vol. II. p. 91. Veſterday the 4 
| king, the queen, my lords of Clarence and Glouceſter, went to Shene o 1 ; 
; pardon; men ſay, not all in charity. The king entreateth my lord „ 
1 Clarence for my lord of Glouceſter; and, as it is faid, he anſwereth, that. | 85 


he may well have my lady his ſiſter-in- los, but they hall part no divelin:: 
22 he faith; ſo, what will fall, can I not lay,” 4 LON E. | 
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KING RICHARD III. 407 
Bosh Murd. Ay, ſo we will. oh, 
Clar. Tell him, when that our princely father York 
hleſs'd his three fons with his victorious arm, 
And charg'd us from his foul to love each other, 
He little thought of this divided friendſhip: 
Bic Gloſter think on this, and he will weep. 

1. Murd. Ay, mill-ſtones ; as he leſſon'd us to weep. 

Clar. O, do not {lander him, for he is kind. 

1. Murd. Right, as ſnow in harveſt.— Come, you de- 

ceive yourſelf; | 

"Tis he that ſends us to deſtroy you here, 

Clar. It cannot be; for he bewept wy fortune, 
And hugg'd me 1n his arms, and ſwore, with ſobs, 
That he would labour my delivery. _ 

1. Murd, Why, ſo he doth, when he delivers you 
From this earth's thraldom to the joys of heaven, 


2. Murd. Make peace with God, for you muſt die, wy. 


a  -» | 
Clar. Halt thou that holy fedling in thy ſoul, 
To counſel me to make my peace with God, 
And art thou yet to thy own ſoul ſo blind, 
That thou wilt war with God by murdering INC rn 
Ah, firs, confider he, that ſet you on 
To do this deed, will hate you for the deed. 
2. Murd. What mall we do ? 
Char. =. Relent, and ſave your ſouls, 
1 Murd. Relent! 'tis cowardly, and womaniſh. _ 
Clar. Not to relent, is bealtly, lavage, deviliſn.— 
Which of you, if you were a prince's fon, | 
Being pent from liberty, as | am now,— 
If two ſuch murderers as 5 es came to you, 
Would not entreat for life ?— 
Yn, friend, I ſpy ſome pity ia thy 5 
O, if thine eye be not a flatterer, 
Come thou on my ſide, and entreat for me, 
As you would beg, were you in my Urls. 


4 The ſix fallowing lines are not in the old edition. Pork. 


They are not neceſſary, but ſo forced in, that ſomething ſe ſeems omitted 


w which theſe lines are the anſwers een, roy 
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A begging prince what beggar pities not 5 
2. Murd. Look behind you, my lord. 
1. Murd. Take that, and that; if all this will not do, 


[Sfavs him. 


Exit, with the body, 
2. Mard. A blood y deed, and deſparately deſpatch'd! 


Hou fain, like Pilate, would I waſh my hands 
| Of this moſt grievous guilty murder done! 


Re-enter ff Murderer. 


1. Murd, II ow now? what mean'ſt chou, that thou help'it 
me not ? 


Py heaven, the duke ſhall know how ſlack you have been. 


2. Murd, I would he knew, that I had ſav'd his brother | 5 


Take thou the fee, and tell him what! ſay; 


For J repent me that the duke is ſlain. [Exit 


1. Murd, So do not I; go, coward, as thou art.— 


Well, I'll go hide the body i in ſome hole, 


Till that the duke give order for his burial: 
And when 1 have my meed, I will away; 


For this will our, and then I muft not ſtay. [Ex 


I cannot but ſuſpe& that the lines; which Mr. Pope obſerved not to be 
in the old edition, are now miſplaced, and ſhould be inſerted here, ſoine- 


what after this manner: 
Char. 4 beggi ing Frince whit gar Fele not & 
Vil. A begging prince] 
Clar. Which of you if you Tere a princes ſon, „ 
Upon this provocation, the villain naturally ſtrices him. Jon xsox. 
Mr. Pope's note is not accurately ſtated, I believe this paſlage ſhould 


be regulated thus. 


Clar. Relent and ſave your ſouls. 
1 Fil. Relent ! *tis cowardly and womaniſh, 
Clar. Not to relent is beaſtly, ſavage, cevilith, &e, Ke. 


TVRWII TT. 
I think with Mr. Tyrobitt that theſe lines have been inſerted | in a 


wrong place. MaLONE. 
oY have Bos ane the text according to Mr, "TY rwoitt's inſtruction. 
| | l | | STEEYINS: 
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KING RICHARD m. a4o3 


ACT n. SCENE I. 
T he ſame, A y in the Palace, 


Euter King EpwARD, (led in fick,) Queen ELIZA BET. 


Donxs ET, Rivers, HASTINGS, BUCKINGHAM, GREY, 
and Others, 


K. Edw. Why, 10 no have 1 done a good. day's 


Work j— 
You peers, continue this anited league: 2 
I every day expect an embaſſage 
From my Redeemer to redeem me hence; 
And more in peace my ſoul ſhall part to heaven. 
Since I have made my friends at peace on earth. 
Rivers, and Haſtings, take each other's hand: 
Diſſemble not your hatred,5 ſwear your love. 
Riv, By heaven, my ſoul i is purg'd from grodging be bate; 


= And with my hand I ſeal my true heart's love, 


Haſt. So thrive I, as I truly fwear the like! 
K. Edu. Take heed, you dally not before your king; - 
Leſt he, that is the ſupreme King of kings, 
Confound your hidden falſehood, and award 
Either of you to be the other's end, _ 
Haft. So proſper I, as I ſwear perfect love! 
Kiv. And I, as I love Haſtings with my heart! 
K. Edæu. Madam, yourſelf are not exempt in eo 
Nor your ſon Dorſet, - Buckingham, nor you; — 
Lou have been factious one againſt the other, 
Wife, love lord Haſtings, let him kiſs your hand; 
And what you do, do it unfeignedly. 
9, Elix. There, Haſtings I will never more remember 
Our former hatred, So thrive I, and mine! 


K. Edw. Dorſet, embrace e love lord 


marquis. : 


Der, 


I ſuppoſe he means, Diveſt yourſelves of that concealed hatred whick 
you have heretofore ſecretly borne to each other. Do not merely, favs 
Edward, conceal and cover over your ſecret ill will to each other by a ſhow 


$ 1. e. do a} it over. e Ee NES g 


of 158 but eradicate hatred Be from your boſoros, Maron 


Vor. WO 3 


410 KING. RICHARD III. 
Dor. This interchange of love, I here proteſt, 


Upon my part, ſhall be inviolable. 
Hat. And ſo ſwear J. | [embraces Dorſet. 


R. Edau. Now, princely Buckingham, ſeal mou this 


league 

Wich thy embracements to my wife's allies, 
And make me happy in your unity. | 

Buck, Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, [79 1% Queen. ] but with all duteous love 
Doth cheriſh you, and yours, God puniſh me 
With hate in thoſe where I expect moſt love! 
When I have moſt need to employ a friend, 
And moſt aſſured that he is a friend, | 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
Be he unto me! this do I beg of heaven, 
W hen I am cold in love, to you or yours. | 

| Embracing Revs rs, Oc. 

K. Edw, A vleating cordial, ly T 5 
Is this thy vow unto my ſickly heart. 
There wanteth now our brother Gloſter here, 
To make the bleſſed period of this peace. 

Buck, And, 1n good time, here comes the noble duke. | 


Exrer Glos TER. 


b. Good-morrow to my ſovereign king, and queen : 
And, princely peers, a happy time of day! 
1 Happy, indeed, as we have n the day: 
Brother, we have done deeds of charity ; 
Made peace of enmity, fair love of hate, 
Between theſe ſwelling wrong-incenſed peers, 
Ce. A bleſſed labour, my moſt ſovereign liege. 
Among this princely heap, if any here, 
By falſe intelligence, or vont ſurmiſe, 
Hold me a foe; 5 
ll unwittingly, or in my rage,” 
abe 
So the quarto. Folio UN dinghy This line and the preced's: 
. hemiſtick are printed in the old copies, as one line; a miſtake tha: has 


by whoſe licentious alterations our author's text was much Serie 
omitted the words er in my rage; in Which he has been followed by 5 
the ſubſequ*nt editors. SLATER E. | 


very frequently happened in the early editions of theſe plays. Mr. Pope, 


— F TIN (ET _—_— 


To take our brother Clarence to your grace, 


KING RICHARD Ill 411 
Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
By any in this preſence, I deſire 


| To reconcile me to his friendly peace: 
Tis death to me, to be at enmity ; ; 
L hate it, and deſire all good men's love.— 
Firſt, madam, I entreat true peace of you, 


Which I will purchaſe with my duteous ſervice ; 
Of you, my noble couſin Buckingham, 

If ever any grudge were lodg'd between us: 
Of you, lord Rivers, —and lord Grey, of you. 
That all without deſert have frown'd on me ;7 


Dukes, earls, lords, gentlemen; indeed, of all. 


I do not know that Engliſhman alive, 
With whom my ſoul is any jot at odds, 
More than the infant that is born to-night; 
I thank my God for my humility, | 
9, Elix. A holyday ſhall this be kept hereafter ;— 
| would to God, all ſtrifes were well compounded.— 
My ſovereign lord, I do beſeech your highneſs 


| = Gl, 
7 J hav: followed the original copy in quarto. The folio adds: | 

| Of you, lord Woodville, and lord Scales, of you; — 

The eldeſt fon of Lord Rivers was lord Scales; ; but there was no ſuch 
perſon as lord Woodville, MaLoNE. 


8 Milton in his ElKONOKAAETHZ, has this e et « The poets, 


and ſome Engliſh, have been in this point ſo mindful of decorum, as to 
put never more pious words in the mouth of any perſon, than of a tyrant, 


I ſhall not inſtance an abſtruſe author, wherein the king might be leſs con- 
verſant, but one whom we well know was the cloſet- companion of theſe 


his ſolitudes, William Shakeſpeare ; ; whointroduced the perſon of Richard 
the Third, ſpeaking in as high a ſtcain of piety and mortification az is 
uttered in any paſſage in this book, and ſometimes to the ſame ſenſe and | 
_- purpoſe with ſome words in this place : ; T intended, faith he, ot en; 16 


_ "y friends, but my enemies. The like ſaith Richard, Act II. ſe. 1: 


©. do not know that Engliſhman alive 
With whom my foul is any jot at odds, 
More than the infant that is born to- night; 
I thank my God for my humility,” 


| Other tuff of this ſort may be read throughout the tragedy, 3 h- 
-, Þ9et: uſed not much licence in departing from the truth of hiftory, Which 
| 4% Avers him a mr diſlembler, not of his affe ions only, but of religion.“ 


srrrvans, 


25 


412 KING RICHARD III. 
lo. Why, madam, have J offer'd love for this, 
To be ſo flouted in this royal preſence ? 


| W ho knows not, that the gentle duke i is dead Dt 0 
[1hy all fen. 


You do bim! injury, to ſcorn his corſe. 
K. Edw. Who knows not, he is dead! who knows he is? 
Q. Elix. All- ſeeing heaven, what a world is this! 
Buck. Look I fo pale, lord Dorſet, as the reſt? 
Dor. Ay, my good lord ; and no man in the preſence, 
But his red colour hath forſook his cheeks, 5 
K. Eda. Is Clarence dead? the order was revers'd. 
Glo. But he, poor man, by your firſt order ed, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear; 
Some tardy cripple bore the countermand,” 
That came too lag to ſee him buried ; = 
God grant, that ſome, leſs noble, and leſs loyal, 
| Nearer in bloody thoughts, and not in blood, 
Deſerve not worſe than wretched ae did, 
: And yet go current from ſuſpicion! | 


Enter Fran r 


e boon, my ſovereign, for my ſervice done?” 
K. Eda. I pr'ythee, peace; my ſoul is full of ſorrow, 
Star. 1 will not riſe, unleſs your highneſs hear me. 
K. Eaxv, Then ſay at once, what is it thou __ ſt. 

Stan. The forfeit,? ſovereign, of my ſervant lite; 5 

Who flew to-day a riotous gentleman, 

Lately attendant on the duke of Norfolk. | 
K. Eqdw, Have Ia tongue to doom my brother” 8 death, : 7 
And ſhall that tongue give pardon to a flave? _ | 
My brother kill'd no man, his fault was Gough, 

And yet his puniſhmcnt was bitter death. 

Who ſued to me for him! 15 who, in my wrath, 


rr rr oe SE 


— 


| - Kneel'd 
1 E This is an alluſion to a ia LY Br which Drayton has verli- 
fied in the ſecond canto of The Barons? Wars. STEEVENS. | | 
2 Fe means the remiſſion of the forfeit, Jonnson. i 
3 This lamentation is very tender and pathetick. The . of . 
the good qualities of the dead is very natural, and no leſs naturally does the 
king endeavour to communicate the crime to others. Joun SONG. 
4 This pathetick ſpeech is founded on a ſlight hint in Sir Thoms | 
nw $ s Hiftory 7 Ectoard V. inſerted dyt Holinthed | in his Mao | 
| ALONE» 


KING tend , bs. 


|  Rneel'd at my feet, and bade me be advis'd? 5 
Who ſpoke of brotherhood ? who ſpoke of love ? 


Who told me, how the poor ſoul did forſake 
The mighty Warwick, and did fight for me ? 


Who told me, in the field at Tewkſbury, _ 


When Oxford had me down, he reſcu'd me, 


And ſaid, Dear brother, live, and be a king ? 


Who told me, when we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almoſt to death, how he did lap me 
Even in his garments ; and did give bi! nſelf, 


All thin and naked, to the numb- cold night? 
All this from my remembrance brutiſh wrath 


Sinfully pluck'd, and not a man of you 

Had ſo much grace to put it in my mind. 

But, when your carters, or your waiting-vaſſals, 
Have done a drunken flaughter, and defac'd 


The precious image of our dear Redeemer, | 
You ſtraight are on yonr-knees for pardon, pr ; 
And J, unjuſtly too, muſt grant it you: 
By But for my brother, not a man would ſpeak.— 
Dor (ungracious) ſpeak unto myſelf 
For him, poor ſoul. — The proudeſt of you all 


Have been beholden to him in his life; 


Vet none of you would once plead for his life, 

O God! I fear thy juſtice will take hold 
On me, and you, and mine, and yours, for this,— 
Come, Haſtings, help me to my cloſet.o O, 


oor Clarence! 


 [Exeunt King, Queen, Hasrises, Rivens, Donser, 


aud GREY. 
bb. This is the fruit of raſhneſs 1 lark d you not, 
How that the guilty kindred of the queen 


* Look'd pale, when they did hear of Clarence“ death 5 


O! they did urge it ſtill unto the king: | 
God will revens ze it. Come, lords; "IP. you 82» | 
'To comfort Edward wien our company ? 


Buck, We wait mo your gee.” [ Exeunt, : 
F 6 SCENE 


5 5 31 i. e. . tlie whitTy was about 1d do. Maron E. 


© Hallings was Lord Chamberlain to „King Edward IV. MALIK? 
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474 KING RICHARD TH. 


S © E'N E I. 
e | 
Enter the Puch. LE York," with a ſon EY daughter of 


Clarence. 


88 Good grandam, tell us, is our father dead | = 
Duch. No, boy. | 


Daugh, Why do you weep ſo oft? and beat your breaſt; x 


And cry O Clarence, my unhappy ſon! / 
Son. Why do you look on us, and ſhake your head, 
And call us—orphans, wretches, caſt. away $, 


If that our noble father be alive? 


Duch, My pretty couſins, you miſtake me both ; 
J do lament the fickneſs of the king, 


As loath to loſe him, not your father's death ; 


It were loſt ſorrow, to wail one that's loſt, 
Son. Then, grandam, you conclude that he is dead. 


The King my unele is to blame for this: 
God will revenge it; whom I will mpbrtune 
With earneſt prayers, all to that effect. 


Daugb. And ſo will J. 
Duch, Peace, children, peace! is: king doth love 105 
well: 
Incapable and ſhallow innocents. o 


Vou cannct gueſs who caus'd your father” ve, 


Son. Grandam, we can: for my good uncle Gloſter | 


Told me, the king, provok'd to't by the Wenne | 
Devis'd impeachments to impriſon hims 
; And when * uncle told me io, he wept, - 


widow of Richard doke of York, who was killed at the battle of Wak*- 


field in 1460. She ſurvived her huſbaad thirty -five years, Aries till the 


year 1495. MaLovE. 


he ducheſs is here addreſſing her grandchildren 3 ; but cou n was the 
term uſed in Shakſpeare's time, by uncles to nephews and nieces, grand» 
fathers to grandchildren, &c. It ſeems to have been uſed inſtead of our | 
| linſnan, and kin ſauoman'y and to have ſupplied the place of both. 
| Hs Maron. Es 
In the Trquifiri ſtiones feſt » mortem couſin (enemies) was yours. Nene 0 


the next of kin. NIC HOLs. 
Incagabiè is uninteiligent. MALON b. 7 


Ard 
7 Cecily 5 of Ralph Neville fiſt earl of Weſtmoreland, and 


- Ge et et 
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And pitied me, and kindly kifs'd my cheek ; | 
Bade me rely on him, as on my father, 
And he would love me dearly as his child. e 
Dach. Ah, that deceit ſhould ſteal ſuch gentle ſhapes, 
And with a virtuous viſor hide deep vice! 
He is my ſon, ay, and therein my ſhame, 
Yet from my dugs he drew not this deceit, 

Son. Think you, my uncle did diſſem! ble, grandam? 

Duch. Ay, boy. | 

Son. I cannot think it. Hark! what noiſe is this þ 


Enter Ween ELIZABTTu, diſtractedly; Rivrns, ard 


Doks Er, follewing Her. 


Eli. Ah! who ſhall hinder me to wail and weep | ? 
To chide my fortune, and torment myſelf 25 
In join with black deſpair againſt my ſoul, 
And to myſelf become an enemy. 

Duch. What means this ſcene of rude i impatience | ? 

. Eliz, To make an act of tragick violence; = 

Edward, my lord, thy ſon, our king, 1s dead, | 
Why grow the branches, when the root is _ 
Why wither not the leaves, that want their ſap? 
If you will live, lament ; if die, be brief; 
That our ſwift-winged ſouls may catch the king's; 83 
Or, like obedient ſubjects, follow him 
To his new kingdom of perpetual reſt. : 

Duch, Ah, ſo much intereſt have I in thy ſorrow, 
As 1 had title in thy noble huſband ! 
J have bewept a worthy huſband's aac 

And liv'd by looking on his images: 3 
But now, two mirrors of his princely be 
Are crack'd in pieces by malignant death; 
And ] for comfort have but one falſe glaſs, 
That grieves me when I ſee my ſhame | in him, 
Thou ; art a widow ; yet Won art a many, : 


real thoughts or affe ions, Maron. 
, * chilren I whom he was repreſented. | Jonksox, 


T4 


A 

e And 
2 boa att &Fenblein th the ſenſe of aGing dts ently, eine ve 5 

what we do not feel or think; though ftelctiy it means to concen! dar 
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And haft the comfort of thy children left thee : 
But death bath ſnatch'd my huſband from mine arms, 
And pluck'd two crutches from my feeble hands, 
Clarence, and Edward, O, what cauſe have I, 
( I hine being but a moiety of my grief,) 
To over-go thy plaints, and drown thy cries? _ 
Son. Ah, aunt! you wept not for our father's death ; ; 
Ilow can we aid you with our kindred tears ? 
Daugh. Our fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd, 
Tour widow-dolour likewiſe be unweptl _ 
D. Fliz, Give me no help in lamentation, 
1 am not barren to bring forth laments: 
All ſprings reduce their currents to mine eyes, 
That I, being govern'd by the watry moon,“ 
May ſend forth plenteous tears to drown the world! 
Ah, for my huſband, for my dear lord Edward! 
: Chil. Ah, ſor out father, for our dear lord Clarence ! | 
Duc. Ales. for both, both mine, Edward and Clarence! 
Q. Elia. What ſtay bad I, but Edward ? and he's gone, 
__ Chit, What ſtay had we, but Clarence! ? and he's gone, 
2 What ſtays had I, but they? and they are gone. 
Elix. Was never e had ſo dear a loſs. 5 
Gil Were never orphans, had ſo dear a loſs, 
Ducb. Was never mother, had ſo dear a loſs. 
Alas! I am the mother of theſe griefs; 
Their woes are parcell'd, mine are general, 
She ſor an Edward weeps, and ſo do I; 
I fora Clarence weep, fo doth not 6 
Theſe babes for Clarence weep, and ſo ET T: 
1 for an Edward w eps ſo do not 8 


governs the tides, and by the help of tllat influence drown the world. The 
int oduction of the moon is not very natural. Jonxs oN. 

The ſame thought has already occurred in King Henry Iv. P. if 
c: — being poverned, as the ſea is, by the moon.” STEEVENS. | 


'5 The text is here made out partly from the folio and partly from the = 


quarto. In the quarto this and the preceding line ſtand thus: 8 
1 Theſe babes for Clarence weep, and ſo do 1 
I for an Edward weepy and ſo do they. 


The end of the ſecond line is wir corrupted. I the Mic TY 
| | hic 


Alas 


4 Tha 11 may live hereafter under the 3 of the moon, which 


KING RICHARD IM. ary 


Alas! you three, on me, threefold diſtreſs'd, 
Pour all your tears, I am your ſorrow's nurſe, 
And I will pamper it with lamentations. 
Dor. Comfort, dear mother; God is much diſpleas'd, 
That you take with unthankfulneſs his doing: _ 
In common worldly things, tis call'd—ungrateful, 
With dull unwillingneſs to repay a debt, 
Which with a bounteons hand was kindly lent; 
Much more, to be thus oppoſite with heaven,” 
For it requires 7 the royal debt it lent you, 
Riv, Madam, bethink you, like a careful mother, 


Of the young prince your ſon; ſend ſtraight for him, 


Let him be crown'd ; in him your comfort lives: 
Drown deſperate ſorrow in dead Edward's grave, 
And plant your joys in living Edward's throne, 


Which the folio was printed, or in a corrected quarto copy, the two lines 


undoudtedly were right: | | 
8 Theſe babes for Clarence weep, [and ſo do I; 
I for an Edward weep, } fo do xov they. __ „ 
But the compoſitor's eye patſing over two half lines, the paſſage was 
printed thus in the folio, in ong line: EE | | | 
. Theſe babes for Clarence weep, ſo do not they. 


I have tated this matter thus particularly, becauſe it confirms an obſer= 


vation that I have more than once had occaſion to make in revifting theſe 
plays; that there is reaſon to ſuſpect that many of the difficulties in our 
author's works have ariſen from the omiſſion of either ſingle words, ſingle 
lines, or the latter half of one line with the half of the next: a ſolution 
which readers are very flow to admit, and generally conſider as chimerical, 
One week's acquaintance. with the buſineſs of the preſs (without thoſe 
proofs which a collation of the quartos with each other and with the firſt 
folio affords) would ſoon convince them that my ſuppoſition is not a mere 
offspring of imagination. In the plays of which there is no authentick 


copy but the firſt folio, there is no means of proving ſuch omiſſions to have 


happened; but the preſent and other proofs of their having actually hap- 
pened in the other plays, lay ſurely a reaſonable ground for conjecturing 
that ſimilar errors have happened in thoſe pieces of which there is only a 


ſüngle ancient copy extant, and entitle ſuch conjectures to indulgence, In 
this note, and throughout this play, where I have ſpoken of the quarto, 


without any ſpecification of the year when printed, I meant the quarts 


1598, the earlieſt which I had then ſeen, The quarto 1597, 1 find, 


correſponds with the text. MAL x. : 
This was the phraſeology of the time, Marton. 
7 For i: reguires. ] i, e. becauſe. STEEVENS, 


15 


Enter | 
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418 KING RICHARD I. 


Enter GLos TER, Bucrironan, STaxLEY, HasTING:, 


RaTCLIFF, and Others, 


Cl. Siſter, have comfort: all of us have cauſe | 
To wail the dimming of our ſhining ſta:; 
But none can cure their harms by wailing them, 


Madam, my mother, I do cry you mercy, 


I did not ſee your grace ;—Humbly on my knee | 
I crave your bleſſing, _ 

Dach. God bleſs thee 3 and put meekneſs If thy breaſt, 
Love, charity, obedience, and true duty! 

Glo. Amen; and make me die a good ol man !— | 
That is the butt- end of a mother's bleſſin | [4 a 


1 marvel, that her grace did leave it out, 


Buck, You cloudy princes, and Sore HEINE ens: 
Tbat bear this mutual heavy load of moan, 
Now cheer each other, in each other's love: 
Though we have ſpent our harveſt of this king, | 


We are to reap the harveſt of his ſon. 


The broken rancour of your high-ſwoln hearts, 
But lately ſplinted, knit, and join'd together, 


M uſt gently be preſfery d, cheriſh'd, and kept : s 
Me ſeemeth good, that, with ſome little train, 


Forthwith from Ludlow the young prince be fetch'd 9 
Hither to London, to be crown'd our king. 
Riv. Why with ſome little train, my lord of Buoking 85 
%% BAIT: 
Buck. Marry, my lord, leſ by a multitude, ods 
The 


* As this paſſage ſands, it is * rancour of their hearth that is to be 


| prefers 'd and cheriſhed. But we muſt not attempt to amend this miſtake, _ 


as it ſeems to proceed from the insdrertaney of Shakſpeare himſelf. 
| M. Mason, 


Their broken rancour recently fplinted and bait, the poet conſiders as a 
nes league of amity ard. concord; and this 3 it is that Buckingham exhorts 
them to preſerve. MAL. 


9 Edward the young prince, in his father* $ life time, and at his 


demiſe, kept his houſhold at Ludlow, as prince of Wales; under the 
governance of Antony Woodville, earl of Rivers, his uncle by the mother's | 


ſide. The intention of his being ſent thither was to ſee juſtice done in 


the Marches; and, by the authority of his preſence, to reftrain the Welſh- 


men, who were wild, diffolute, and ill-diſpoſed, from their accuſtomed 


' murders and outragess Vid, Hall, Holinſhed, & . THEOBALD, | 


KING RICHARD um. - qe: 


The new- heal'd wound of malice ſhould break out; 
Which would be ſo much the more dangerous, 
By how much the eſtate is green, and yet-ungovern'd ; 
Where every horſe bears his commanding rein, 
And may direct his courſe as pleaſe himſelf, 
As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent, 
In my opinion, ought to be prevented. g 
Cle. I hope, the king made peace with all of us; 
And the compact 1 is firm, and true, in me. 
5 Riv. And fo in me; 2 and fo, I think, in all: 
| Yer, ſince it is but green, it ſhould be put 
To no apparent likelihood of breach, 
Which, haply, by much co 4 1 might be urg'd : 
; Therefore I fay, with noble Buckin oham, | 
That it is meet ſo few ſhould fetch the prince, 
Haſt. And ſo ſay I. po 
So. Then be it ſo; and go we to determine 
Who they ſhall be chat ſtraight ſhall poſt to Ludlow. 
Madam, —and you my mother, —will you go 
To give your cenſures 3 in this weigtity buſineſs ? 
 [Exeunt all bu BUCKINGHAM and G10s rer. 
8 Back, My lord, whoever journeys to the prince, 
For God's fake, let not us two ſtay at home: 
For, by the way, I'll fort occaſion, 
As index to the ſtory 4 we late talic'd of, 
To part the queen 's proud kindred from the prince, 
G. My other ſelf, my counſel's conſiſtory, 
My oracle, my prophet! —My dear coulin, 
I, as a child, will go by thy direction. 
Towards Ludlow then, for we'll not ſtay behind, [Exit 


2 This ſpeech (as a modern editor has obſerved) ſeems rather to belong 
to Hattings, who was of the duke of G. lofter” s party. The next ſpeech 
might be given to Stanley. MALON EK. 

Jo cenſure formerly meant to deliver an or inion. STEEVENS. 

7 i. e. preparatory—by way of prelude, M ALONE. 


5 The folio here and a few lines higher, for Ludloau 3 i 
Few of our author's plays ſtand more in need of the aſſiſtance furniſhed by 


A collation with the quarts, than that before x us. Maron z. 
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SC EN E : 
The ſame, A Street. 
Enter two Citizens, meeting: 


1. Cit. Good morrow, neighbour : Whither away fo faſt? 


2. Cit. I promiſe you, I ſcarcely know myſelf: 
Hear you the news abroad ? 
Ry: SS Ves; the king dead. 
2. Cir. Ill news, by'r lady; ſeldom comes the better: 6 
I fear, I fear, 'twill prove a giddy world, 


Enter another Citizen. 
3. Cit. Neighbours, God ſpeed! 


. Cit. Give you good morrow, fir, | 
3. Cit, Doth the news hold of good king Edward's death? 


2. Cit, Ay, fir, it is too true; God help, the while! 
3. Cit, Then, maſters, look to ſee a troublous world. 


1. Cit. No, no; by God's good grace, his fon ſhall 


e eigen, 
3. Ci. Woe to that land, chat 8 govern'd by a child! 
2. Cir, In him there is a hope of government; : 
That, in his nonage, council under him,” 
And, in his full and ripen'd years, himſelf, 
No doubr, {hall then, and till then, govern well, 
1, Cit, So ſtood the ſtate, when Henry the ſixth 
Was crown'd in Paris but at nine months old, 


3. Stood the ſtate ſo? no, no, good friends, God.” wot ; 3 5 


For then this land was famouſly enrich'd 
With politick grave counſel; then the king 
Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace. 


1. Cit, Why, ſo hath this, both by his father and 1 


3 Cite 


. 6 A e fay ing, taken notice of in The _ ſb Cane and Coun- 5 
try Gentlemar, quarto, b. 1. 1586, ſign. 83. ——as the proverb ſayth, 
ſeldome come the better, Val. that proverb indeed i is auncient, and for the ” 


moſt part true, &c, Reed. 


7 So the quarto. The folio reads Mich i in his nonage. hich is 


: frequently uſed by our author for «obs, and is Ri} ſo uſed in our Liturgy. 


But neither reading affords a very clear ſenſe. Dr. Johnſon thinks a line 


| Joſt before this. I 1e rather that one was omitted after it. 


Maron. 


RING: RICHARD III. 1 

z. Cir, Better it were; they all came by his father 5 
or by his father, there were none at all: 

For emulation now, who ſhall be neareſt, | 1 

Will touch us all too near, if God prevent not. | 1 

O, full of danger 1 is the duke of Gloſter ; 8 1 

And the queen's fons, and brothers, haught and proud : f 
And were they to be rul'd, and not to rule, | Ih 

This fickly land might ſolace as before. py | 

1. Cit, Come, come, we fear the worſt; all will be well. 

3. Cit. When clouds are "es wiſe men put on their 

cloaks; 

When great leaves fall, then winter is at hand; 

When the ſun ſets, who doth not look for night ? 

Untimely ſtorms make men expect a dearth; 

All may be well; but, 1f God fort it fo, 

Tis more than we deserve, or I expect. 

2. Cit. Truly, the hearts of men are full of fear: 


Vou cannot reaſon almoſt with a man $ 


| almoſt his words. Being very converſant with the ſacred writings, 


That looks not heavily, and full of dread, „„ FM 
3. Cit, Before the days of change,“ Rillis it fo: bi 
By a divine inſtinct, men's minds mĩſtruſt | 1 
Enſuing danger; as, by proof, we ſee _ | 5 =. 
The water ſwell before a boiſt'rous ſtorm. =_ 
But leave it all to God. Whither away? | 3 
2; Gi Marry, we were ſent for to the juſtices, - | * FA 
| 3. Cit, And ſo was 1; III dear you company. [Exeunt, ' 


8 To reaſong i is to * STEEVENS. 


9 This is from Holinſhed's Chronicle, Vol. III. p. 721. © Before 
ſuch great things, men's hearts of a ſ:cret inſtinC of nature miſgive them: 1 
as the ſea without wind ſwelleth of bhimſelf ſome time before a tempeſt,” _ 1 

Tol LET. 

It is evident in this paſſage, that both Holinſhed and Shakſpeare allude 
to St. Luke. See Ch. xxi. 25, &, HENLEY. 

Iris manifeſt that Shakſpeare here followed Holinſhed, having adopted 


— — —'œͤ— 


| be perhaps had the Evangeliſt in his thoughts when he wrote, above, 
6 e the hearts of men are full of fear.” MALONEs 


' SCENE 


4zz KING RICHARD n. 


8 CE NE IV. | 
The ſame. 4 Room in the Palace. 


Enter the Archbiſhop of York, the young Duke of York, 2 Queen 
ELIZABETH, and the Dacheſs of York. 


- Arch. Laft night, I heard, they lay at Stony. Stratford; 
And at Northampton they do reſt to- night: ? 
To- morrow, or next 25 any will be here. 


Duch. 


2 Thus both the folios. The quartos, as wel as the modern editors, 
read; 
Loft night, IT heard, they lay at Northampton 3 
At Sony-Stratford they do reſt to-night. 


os have followed the folios; the hiſtorical fact being as s there repreſented, | 
The prince and his company did, in their way to London, actually lie at 


Stony -Stratford one night, and were the next morning taken back by the 
duke of Glouceſter to Northampton, where they lay the foltowing night, 
See Hall, Edward V. fol. 6. See alſo Remarks &. en the laſi edition of 


Shakſt care { that of 1778], p. 133. REED. 


Shakſpeare, it is clear, either forgot this circumſtance, or did not think 


it worth attending to. According to the reading of the original copy in 
qua:to, at the time the archbiſhop i is ſpeaking the king nad not reached 


Stony Stratford, and conſequently his being taken back to Northampton 
on the morning after he had been at Stratford, could not be in the author's 
contemplation. Shakſpeare well knew that Stony-Stratferd was nearer to 
London than Northampton; therefore in the firſt copy the young king is 


made to fleep on one night at Northampton, and the archbiſhop very 
naturally ſuppoſes that on the next night, that is, on the night of the day 


on which he is ſpeaking, the king would reach Stony-Stratford. It is 
highly improbable that the editor of the folio ſhould have been apprized of _ 
the hiſtorical fact above ſtated; and much more likely that he made the 
alteration for the ſake of improving the metre, regardleſs of any other 
cii cumſtance. How little he attended to topography appears fron a pre- 


_ eeding ſcene, in which Gloſter, though in London, talks of ſending 4 
| meſſenger to that town, inſtead of Ludlow. 


By neither reading can the truth of hiſtory be preferved, and therefore 


we may be ſure that Shakſpeare did not mean in this inſtance to adhere to 
it. According to the preſent reading, the ſcene is on the day on which 


the king was journey ing from Northampton to Stratford; and of courſe the 


meſſenger's account of the peers being ſeized,” &c, which was on the next 
day after the king had lain at Stratford, is inaccurate, If the folio reading 
be adopted, the ſcene is indeed placed on the day on which the king was 


ſeized; but the archbiſhop is ſuppoſed to be apprized of a fact wh'ch before 


the entry of the Maſenger he manifeſtly does not F Know): and which Shak- 


. | 
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Duch, 1 long with all my heart to ſee the prince : 
I hope, he is much grown ſince laſt I faw him, 
©. Elix. But I hear, no; they ſay, my ſon of York 
Hath almoſt overta en him in his growth, 
York, Ay, mother, but I would not have it ſo. 
Duch. Why, my young couſin? it is good to grow. 
Lord. Grandam, one night as we did fit at ſupper, 
My uncle Rivers talk'd how I did grow 
More than my brother; Ay, quoth my uncle Gloſter, 
| Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace : 
And ſince, methinks, I would not grow fo faſt, 
Becauſe ſweet flowers are flow, and weeds make haſte. 
Duch. Good faith, good faith, the ſay ing aid not hold 
In him that did object the ſame t to the; ; 


1 fear aid not intend be ſhould appear to ky ne : namely, the duke of 
Gloſter's coming to Stony-Stratford the morning after the king had lain 


there, taking him forceably back to Northampton, and ſeizing the lords 
| Rivers, Grey, &c. The truth is, that the queen herſelf, the perfon moſt 


- materially intereſted in the welfare of her ſon, did not hear of the king's 
being carried back from Stony-Stratford to Northampton tili about midright 


. of the day on which this violence was offered him by his uncle. See 
Hall, Edward V. fol. 6. Hiſtorical truth being thus deviated from, we 


have a right to preſume that Shakſpeare in this inſtance did not mean to 


pay any attention to it, and that the reading furniſhed by the quarto was 


that which came from his pen: nor is it poſſible that be could have made 
the alteration which the folio exhibits, it being utterly inconfiſtent with 
the whole tenour and ſcope of the preſent ſcene, If the archbiſhop had 
known that the young king was carried back to Northampton, he mutt 


alſo have known that the lords who accompanied him, were ſent to pri- 


fon ; and inſtead of eagerly aſking the Meſſenger in p. 424, What 
rewWs ?” might have informed him of the whole tran ſaction. : 
The truth of hiſtory is neglected in another inftance alſo, The meſ- 


ſenger ſays, the lords Rivers, Grey, &c. had been ſent by Gloſter to 


Pomfret, whither they were not fent till ſome time afterwards, they being 


ſent at fic, according to Sir Thomas More, (whoſe relation Hall and 


HFolinſhed traaferibed) into the North country, into diverſe e to 
- priſon, and afterwards all to Pontefract,” 
The reading of the text is that of the quarto 1597 Matonz. 


Shak ſpeare does not always attend to the propriety of his own alterations. 


As hiſtorical truth therefore, which ever reading be choſen, muſt be vio- 
lated, Jam content with ſuch an arrangement as renders the verſification 
ſmootneſt. Where ſenſe cannot claim a preference, a * vote may be 
lafely given in > fayour of ſound. STEEVENS. | | 


He 
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He was the wretch'dſt thing, when he was young, 

So long a growing, and fo leiſurely, 

That, if his rule were true, he ſhould he gracious. 
Arch, And ſo, no doubt, he is, my gracious madam, 
Duch. T hope, he is; but yet let mothers doubt. 

York, Now, by my troth, if 1 had been remember 'd,4 

I could have given my uncle's grace a flout, _ 

Jo touch his growth, nearer than he touch'd mine. 


_ Dach, How, my young Vork? I pr'ythee let me hear i it, | 


York. Marry, they ſay, my uncle grew ſo faſt, 
| That he could gnaw a cruſt at two hours old; 
_ *'Twas full two years ere I could get a tooth. 
Grandam, this would have been a biting jeſt. _ 
uch. 1pr'ythee, pretty York, who told thee this? 
York, Grandam, his nurſe. 
Duch, His nurſe! why, ſhe was dead ere thou waſt bora, 
Tord. If *twere not ſhe, I cannot tell who told me. 
Qt. Eliz, A parlous boy :5—Go to, you are too ſhrewd, 
Arch. Good madam, be not angry with the child, | 
©. Elia. Pitchers have ears. 


Enter a Melſoiges 7 
Arch, „ BONG Oven 4 a meſſenger: f 
What news? 7 
Me.. Such news, my lord, 


As grieves me to unfold, 


for paltry, pitiful, being below ex pectation. JouNson. 
Rather, the weakeſt, moſt puny, leaſt thriving, R1iTson. 


4 To be remembered is in Shakſpeare, to have one's 99 , o 


have one's thoughts about one. JohN. 
5 Parlous is keen, ſhrewd. STEEVENS. 


It is a corruption of perilous, dangerous ; the ſenſe! it has here. The queen | 


evidently means to chide him, RiTs0N. 


6 Shakſpeare has not quoted this proverbial ſaying correctly. It appears | 
from A Dialogue bath pleaſaunt and pietifull, by William Bulleyn, bj 564, 


that the old proverb is this: Small! Fieber have great ears.“ 


This proverb has already occurred? in The Canis of the Shrew : 
« Pitchers bave ears, and I have many ſervants,” ran 
7 The guarto reads — Enter Dorſet, STELVENS» 


. Elz. 


3 b Wretched u here uſed in u feofe yet retained | in familiar language, | 


Mat ont. 


wy 
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KING RICHARD: III. e 
. U. : Ho doth the prince? 
Ne. Well, madam, and in hlñea mn. 
VVV What is thy news ? 
Me. Lord Rivers, and lord Grey, are ſent to Pomfret, 
Wich them fir Thomas Vaughan, priſoners, _ e 
Dach. Who hath committed them? _ 


_ 5 The mighty dukes, 
Gloſter and Buckingham, _ 30 


Me. 'The ſum of all 1 can, [ have diſclos'd; 


Why, or for what, the nobles were committed, 


1s all unknown to me, my gracious lady, 

9. Eliz. Ah me, I ſee the ruin of my houſe! 
The tiger now hath ſeiz d the gentle hind ; | 
Inſulting tyranny begins to jut 

Upon the innocent and awlefs 9 throne ;— 
Welcome, deſtruction, blood, and maſſacre ! 

1I ſee, as in a map, the end of all, _ 

Duch. Accurſedand unquiet wrangling days! 

How many of you have mine eyes beheld? 

My huſband loft his life to get the crown 

And often up and down my ſons were toſt, 

For me to joy, and weep, their gain and loſs ; 
And being ſeated, and domeltick brouls _ 
Clean over-blown, themſelves, the conquerors, 

Make war upon themſelves; brother to brother, 
Blood to blood, ſelf gainſt ſelf :—O, prepoſterous 
And frantick outrage, end thy damned ſpleen ; 

Or let me die, to look on death no more! „ 

© "This queſtion is given to the archbiſhop in former copies, but the 
meſſenger plainly ſpeaks to the queen or ducheſs. JoHNSDN. a | 

'The queſtion is given in the quaito to the archbiſhop, (or cardinal, as he 

1s there called,) where alſo we have in the following ſpecch, my gracious 
lady. The editor of the folio altered lady to lord; but it is more probable 
that the compoſitor prefixed Car. (the deſignation there of the archbiſhop) 
0 the words, 65 For what offence ?” inſtead of Aus than that {ady & 5uld 
have beenprinted in the fubſequent ſpeech inſtead of lord, Compoſitors 
frequently keep the names of the interlocutors in each ſcene ready - com- 
poſed for uſe; and hence miſtakes ſometimes ariſe. MAL ONE. | 
Not producing awe, not reverenced. To jut upor is to encroache 
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Pour grace attended to their Togar'd words, 


426 KING RICHARD III. 
2. Elix. Come, come, my boy, we will to ſanctuary — 
Madam, farewell. 


Duch. S Stay, I will go with you. 
2. Elix. You have no cauſe. 
Arch, My gracious lady, 1 go. | 


[79 the Queen, 
And thither bear your treaſure and your goods, 5 


For my part, 11 reſign unto your grace 
Ihe ſeal I keep; and ſo betide to me, 


As well I tender you, and all of yours 


Come, I'll conduct you to the finQtuary, [ [Exennts 


ACT in. SCENE L 
The ſame, A — | 


1 7 he trumpets 1 Auer the Pale; 0 Wales, C LOSTER, | 


_ Bucx1NnGHAM, Cardinal Bourchier, 2 and Others, 


| Buck, Welcome, ſweet prince, to London, to your 


_ chamber,3 
Glu. Welcome, dear couſin, my thoughts“ fartrelgn 5 


The weary way hath made you melancholy, 


Prince. No, uncle; but our croſſes on the way 


Have made it tedious, weariſome, and heavy: 


I want more uncles here to welcome me. | 5 
Gh, Sweet prince, the untainted virtue of your years 


Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit : 
No more can you diſhinguiſh of a man, ö 
Than of his outward ſhow ; which, God he knows, 5 


Seldom, or never, jumpeth with the heart. 


Thoſe uncles, which you want, were dangerous; 


Canterbury, in 1464. He died in 1486. MALER. 
3 London was anciently called Camera regis, C 
This title it began to have immediately after che Norman conqueſt, 


| ou Coke's 4 Inft. 243, where it is ſtyled Camera Regis; Camden's Britar- 


374; Ben Jonſon” s Account of King N 8 Entertainment in 
bez to his . &c. RESD: 


But 


2 e Bourchier Was ; maid a Cuntinal; and elected Archbiſhop of : 


Put by his mother was perforce withheld, . 1 


KING RICHARD m. 4 

But look 'd not on the poiſon of their hearts: TT 

God keep you from them, and from ſuch falſe friends! ; 
Prince, God keep me from falſe friends ; but they were 9 
5 /i 
h. My lord, the mayor of London comes to greet FOR. | 


Enter the Lord Mayor, and hi, Ti rain, 


May . God bleſs your grace with health and happy day i 1 
75. 1 2 5 you, good my lord ;—and thank you all; — 
452 xeunt Mayor, Se. 
I thought, my rhother, and my brother ork, 

Would long ere this have met us on the way :— | 

Fie, what a ſlug is Haſtings! that he comes not 

1otell us, . they will come, or no. 


Enter His rixcs. | 


Buck. And, in ==) time, 4 here comes the ſweating lord. 
Prince, Welcome, my lord: What, will our mother come? 
at. On what occaſion, God he knows, . 
Ihe queen your mother, and your brother Vork, 

Have taken ſanctuary: Ihe tender prince 

Would fain have come with me to meet your grace, 


Buck, Fie! what an indirect and peeviſh courſe _ 
Ts this of hers?— Lord cardinal, will your grace 83 = 
Perſuade the queen to ſend the duke of ES | 
{ Unto his princely brother preſently? _ | 
If ſhe deny,—lord Haſtings, go with him, 

And from her jealous arms pluck him perforce. 

Card. My lord of Buckingham, if my weak ee 
Can from his mother win the duke of York, 1 
Anon expect him here: But if (he be obdurate Bt, rs 
To mild entreaties, God i in heaven forbid | 
We ſhould infringe the holy privilege _ 

Oft bleſſed ſanctuary ! not for all this land, 
A Would I be guilty of ſo deep a ſin. 
Buck, You are too ſenſeleſs. obltinate, my b. 


4 de bonne beure.. Fr; SruavanG. | 


— —— —— — — — 
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'Too ceremonious, and traditional :5 
Weigh it but with the groſſneſs of this age, “ 
You break not ſanctuary in ſeizing him. 
The benefit thereof is always granted _ 
To thoſe whoſe dealings have deſerv'd the place, 
And thoſe who have the wit to claim the place: 
This prince hath neither claim'd it, nor deſferv'd it; 
And therefore, in mine opinion, cannot have it: 
'Then, taking him from thence, that 1s not there, 
| You break no privilege nor charter there, | 
Olt have J heard of ſanctuary men 
But ſanctuary children, ne'er till now.7ꝰ 
Card, My lord, you ſhall o'er-rule my mind for once. — 
Come on, lord Haſtings, will you go with me ? 
Hlaſt. 1 go, my lord. 
e, Good lords, make all the ſpeedy haſte you may. 
| 2822 Cardinal and! as TIR ds. 
| © Say, 
s Crremeniou for ſuperſtitious; value, for adherent to old cuſtoms, 
WARBURTON, 


6 But the more greſs that is, the more ſuperſtitious the age was, the 
Aronger would be the imput tion of violated ſanctuary. The queſtion, we 
ſee by what follows, is whether ſanEtuary could be claimed by an infant. 
The ſpeaker reſolves it in the negative, becauſe it could be claimed by thoſe _ 
only whoſe actions neceſſitated them to fly thitherz or by thoſe who had 


an underſtanding to demand It; neither of which could be an infant's caſe; 
It is plain then, the finſt lite, which introduces this OY ſhould be 
read thus: 1 | 
Weigh it 15 with the greenneſs of his age, oy 

1, e. the young duke of York's, whom bis mother had fled with to ſanc · 
tuary. The corrupted reading of the old quarto is ſomething nearer the 
true: 

. greatneſs of his age. WARBURTON, 


This emendation is received by Hanmer, and is very plauſible 3 ye the | 


common reading may ſtand: 
Miigb it but wwith the groſſneſs of this ages 


eu break not ſanfuar Tuar 


That is, compare the act o ſei zing him with the groſs and Teentiow: 
practices of theſe times, it will not be conſidered as a violation of ſanctuary, 
for you may give ſuch reaſons as men now are uſed to admit. JonNSON. 


Were 


7 Thele a 
Sir Thomas 


re's Life of King Edward the Fifth, publiſhed by Stowe 


„And verily, I have heard of ſanctuary men, but I never r hears eaiſt 


of lanctuary &c. ee oy 


ments againſt the privilege of ſanctuary are taken from 


Pant. Hes. hong 


C: 
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Say, uncle Gloſter, if our brother come, 
Where ſhall we ſojourn till our coronation? 

Glo. Where it ſeems beſt unto your royal ſelf. 
If L may counſel you, ſome day, or two, 
Your highneſs ſhall repoſe you at the Tower: 
Then where you pleaſe, and ſhall be ought moſt fit 
For your beſt health and recreation. 
Prince. I do not like the Tower, of any place : — 


5 Did julius Cæſar build that place, my lord? 


Glo, He did, my gracious lord, begin that place; 
Which, ſince, ſucceeding ages have re- edify d. 
Prince, Is it upon record ? or elſe reported 
Sueceſſively from age to age, he built it? 
Buck. Upon record, my gracious lord. 
Prince. But ſay, my lord, it were not regiſter'd; 
Methinks, the truth ſhould lire from age to age, 
As 'twere retail'd to all poſterity,® | 
Even to the general all-ending day. 
Gl. 80 wiſe ſo young, they 8 do nel er live loge 9 


[Alide. 


ap | Prince. 
Drs And Gi it is: "and; by that means, like moſt other retai led things, be- 


came adulterated. We ſhould read: 
| intail'd to all poſterity ; 


which is anely and ſenſibly expreſſed, as if ruth Was » the natural inheri- | 


tance of our children; which it is impiety to deprive them of. 


WARBURTON, 
Kate may ggnify diffuſed, Iiſperſed. Jou xsox. | 


 Retailed means handed down from one to another, - Goods retailed, are 


thoſe which paſs from one purchaſer to another. Richard uſes the word 


retailed in the ſame ſenſe in the fourth act, where RY to the 5 of 


Wn her daughter, he ſays, 


« To whom I will retail my Se won.“ M. Ma so. 
Minſhew in his Dictionary, i617, beſides the verb retail in the mercane 
tile lenſe, has the verb „ to retaibe or reteil, G. renombrer, a Lat, renume- 
rare; “ and in that ſenſe, I conceive, it is employed b here. Maren, 
2 5 cadit ante ſenem, qui ſapit ante diem, | . | 
a proverbial line. Sn 


Bright in his treatiſe on Melancholy; 21536, p. 52, * 65 I 1. 
knowne children languiſhing of the ſplene, ooſtructed and altered in tem- 


per, talke with gravitie and wiſdome, ſurpaſſing thoſe tender yeares, and 
their judgement carrying a marvellous imitation of the wiſdom? of the 
ancient, having after a ſorte attained that by diſeaſe, which other have by 
courſe of yeares: whereon I take ir, the proverbe ariſeth, that they oe if 
ore We Who are 3 5 jo pregnant. wy © ©} i 


— al ae 


430 KING RICHARD II. 
| Prince, What ſay. you, uncle? 
6. I fay, without characters, fame lives long. 
Thus, like the formal vice, Iniquity,  _ 

I moralize two meanings in one word. 


: | Afide, 


2 By vice, the author means not quality, but a perſon, There was hard 


an old play, till the period of the Reæfer mation, which had not in it a deri, 
and a droll character, a jeſter; (who was to play upon the devilz) 
and this buffoon went by the name of a Vice. This buffoon was at firſt 


accoutred with a long jerkin, a cap with a pair of aſs's ears, and a wooden 


dagger, with which (like another Harlequin) he was to make ſport in be. 
labouring the devil. This was the conſtant entertainment in the times of 
Popery, whilſt ſpirits, and witchcraft, and exorciſing held their own, When 
the Reformation took place, the ſtage ſhook off ſome groſlities, and encreaſed 


in refinements, The maſter-devil then was ſoon diſmiſſed from the ſcen:; 


and this buffoon was changed into a ſubordinate fiend, whoſe buſineſs was 
to range on earth, and ſeduce poor mortals into that perſonated vicious 
quality, which he occaſionally ſupported z as, iniquity in general, hypocriſy, 


uſury, vanity, prodigality, gluttony, & ce. Now, as the fiend, (or wice,) who 
perſonated Iniquity (or Hypocriſy, for inſtance) could never hope to play 
his game do the purpoſe but by hiding his cloven foot, and afluming a ſem- 


dlance quite different from his real character; he muſt certainly put on 2 


Formal demeanour, moralize and prevaricate in his words, and pretend a 


meaning directly oppoſite to his genuine and primitive intention. If this does 
upon it. THEOBALD . 5 | | 

That the buffoon, or jeſter of the old Engliſh farces, was called the 

vice, is certain: and that, in their moral repreſentations, it was common 


not explain the paſlage in queſtion, 'tis all that I can at preſent ſuggelt 


to bring in the deadly fins, is as true. Of theſe we have yet ſeveral. 


remains. But that the wice uſed to aſſume the perſonages of thoſe fins, is 
a fancy of Mr. Theobald's, who knew nothing of the matter. The truth 
is, the vice was always a fool or jeſter z and, (as the woman, in The Mcr- 
chant of Venice, calls the clown, alluding to the character,) a merry deal. 
Whereas th: ſe mortal fins were ſo many ſad ſerious ones. But what miſl.s 


our editor was the name, Iniguity, given to this vices But it was only on 


account of his unhappy tricks and rogueries. That it was given to bim, 
and for the reaſon 1 mention, appears from a paſſage of Jonſon's St pl 


News. And, in Toe Devil's an Aſs, we lee this old vice, Iniquity, del- | 


cribed more at large. | | a 5 N 
From all this, it may be gathered, that the text, where Richard com- 
pares himſelf to the formal vice, Iniquity, muſt be corrupt: and the inter- 
polation of ſome foolith player; the vice, or iniquity, being not a formal, but 
a merry, buffoon character. Beſides, Shak ſpeare could never make an 


exact ſpeaker refer to this character, becauſe the ſubject he is upon is 


tradition and antiquity, which have no relation to it; and becauſe it appears 
from the turn of the paſſage, that he is apologizing for his equivyocation bj 


, e 


n= 22 we .,. 


With what his valour did enrich his wit, 


KING RICHARD ut. 


Prince, That Julius Cæſar was a famous man; 


431 


His 


a reputable practice. To keep the i no 6 longer i in ſuſpence, my con- 
jectare is, that Shakſpeare wrote and pointed the lines in this manner: 


Thus like the formal- wiſe Antiquity, 
I moralize : Two meanings in one word. | Fe 
Alluding to the mytholoyic learning of the ancients, of whom hay are 


all here ſpeaking, So that Richard's ironical apology 1 is to this effect, Lou 


men of morals who ſo much extol your all- wiſe antiquity, in what am 1 
inferior to it? which was but an equivocator as I am. And it is remarkable, 
that the Grecks themſelves called their remote antiquity, Ax5wdS-, or 


the eguivccator. So far as to the general ſenſe ; as to that which ariſes | 
particularly out of the corre cted expreſſion, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
fermal-wiſe is a compound epithet, an extreme fine one, and admirably fitted 


to the character of the ſpeaker, who thought all 2viſaam but formality. It 


muſt therefore be read for the future with a hyphen. My other oblerva- bn 
| tion is with regard to the pointing; the common reading: 


T moralize too meaning: 


is nonſenſe: but reformed in this manner, very ſenſible: 1 


Thus like the formal Wiſe Antiquity 
I moralize : Tao meanings in one word. 
j. e. I moralize as the antients did. And how was chat ? the having two 


meanings to one word. A ridicule on the morality of the ancients, which 
he infinuates was no better than equivocating-. WARBURTON. 


This alteration Mr. Upton very juſtly cenſures. Dr. Warburton, has, 


in my opinion, done nothing but correct the punCuation, if indeed any 


alteration be really neceſſary. Ses the diſſertation on the old vice at the 
end of this play. 
To this long collection of notes may be added a queſtion, to what equivoe 
cation Richard refers? The poſition immediately preceding, that fame lives 
long wvithout characters, that is, without the help of wary, lems to have 


5 NO ambiguity. -He muſt allude tothe former line ; 


So young ſo wiſe, they ſay, do ne' er live long, 


in which he conceals under a proverb, his deſign of haſtening the prince”s 


death. JokNSON. 
The Prince having caught ſome part of the former line, aſks Richard 


; what he ſays, who, in order to deceive him, preſerves in his reply, the 
latter words of the line, bur ſubſtitutes other words at the beginning of it, 


of a different i import from thoſe he had uttered, — This is the equivocation 
that Gloſtzr really made uſe of, ones it does not e wich his o own 


= 40 ſcription of it. 


1 i meanings in one wid; 


. od 3 is not here taken in its literal ſenſe, but means a ſaying, a ſhure . 
entence, as motto does in Italian, and bon mot in French. —50, in Jonion: * 
| Eve 9 Man out 4 of bis Humour Puntarvolo lays, : | 


4 Let | 
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His wit ſet down, to make his valour live: 


Death makes no conqueſt of this conqueror ; ES 
For now he lives in fame though not in life, 


I' tell you what, my couſin Buckingham. 


Buck, What, my gracious lord? 
Prince. Anifl live until I be a man, 


I'll win our ancient right in France again, 
Or die a — as 1 liv'd a 9 


ee Let the word be, Not wuithout muſtard ; thy creſt 15 rare, 


M. Mason. | 


1 the following ſtage direction, i in an old dramatick piece, entituled, 


Hiſtriomaſtix, or The Player au hipt, 16 10, it appears, that the Vice and Iniquity | 


were ſometimes diſtinct perſonages : 


« Enter aroaring devil, with the Vice on his back, N in one hand, 


and Juventus in the other. "y 
The devil likewiſe makes the diſtinction in his firſt ſpeech: 
„„ Ho, bo, bo! theſe babes mine are all, 
% The Vice, Iniguitie, and Child Predigal. 425 


The followin g part of this note was obligingly communicated by the Rev, 


Mr, Bowle, of Idmeſtone near Saliſbury. I know no writer who gives ſo 


: complete an account — this obſolete character, as archbiſhop Harſnet, in 
his Declaration of Popiſh Impoſtures, p. 114, Lond. 1603: © It was apretty 


Part (he tells us) in the * church- playes, when the nimble Vice would ſk'p 
up nimbly like a jackanapes into the devil's necke, and ride the devil a 


courſe, and belabour him with his wooden-dagger, till he made him roare, 


whereat the people would laugh to ſce the devil ſo vice-haunted.“ 


STEEVENS» 
Dr. Warburton has endeavoured to ſupport his capricious and violent 


_ alteration of the text by a very long note, which in my apprehenſion 
carries neither conviction, nor information with it. | 
The Vie, Iniguity, cannot with propriety, be ſaid to moralizze in general; 


N | but in the old Moralities he, like Richard, did often 66 moralixe t⁊⁰ mean. 
ings in one word,” 


The Vice of the old moralities was a 1 chart, [See 8 


Dict.Badin, A foole or Vice in a play. Mime, A vice, foole, jeſter, &c. 


in a play. ] whoſe chief employment was to make the audience laugh, and 
one of the modes by which he effected his purpoſe was by double meanings, 


or playing upon words. In theſe moral repreſentations, Fraud, In19u17Y) 


 Cometouſneſs, Luxury, Gluttony, Vanity, &c. were frequently introduced 


Nr. Upron in a diflertation which, on account of its length, is annexed at 


the endof this play, has ſhewn, from Ben Jonſon's Staple of Nerus, and 


The Devil's an Aſs, that Iniguity was ſometimes the Vice of the Moralities. 


Mr. Steevens's note above, ſhews, that he was not always fo. 
The formal Vice perhaps means, the ſhrewd, the Ser/ible Vice. In 


The Comedy of Errors, a fo, mal man” ſc:ms to mean, one in n his ſenſes; 
a rational man. MALONE, . | 7 


7 - 
7 . 


cl. : 


er 


> RING -KICHARD M 455: 
Elo. Short ſummers lightly +hare | a forward ſpring. e 
| | 4/ides 


Fete Vokk, HasTINGs, and the Cardinal. 


Buck, Now, in good time, here comes the duke of York. 
Prince. Richard of York! how fares our loving brother ? 
York, Well, my dread lord ;5 ſo muſt I call you now. 
Prince. Ay, brother; to our grief, as it is yours: 


Too late he died, ' that might have kept that title, 
Which by his death hath loſt much majeſty. 


Glo. How fares our couſin, noble lord of Vork! ? 
York, I thank you, gentle uncle. O, my lord, 
You ſaid, that idle weeds are faſt in growth: 


The prince my brother hath e me far. 


G0. He hath, my lord, 
"York. © | And therefore is he idle? 
li. O, my fair couſin, I muſt not ſay ſo. 
Tork. Then is he more beholden to you, than I. 
6. He may command me, as my ſovereign; 


But you have power in me, as in a kinſman. 


York, I pray you, uncle, then, give me this dagger. 
Gl, My dagger, little couſin ? with all my heart. 8 
Prince. A beggar, brother? . 
Tork. Of my kind uncle, that I know will give; 3 
And, being but a toy, which is no grief to gire.“ 
| bb. A greater gift than that I'll give my dunn. 
York, A greater gift! O, that's the ſword to it? 
Cle. Ay, gentle couſin, were it light enough 
Pork, 0 then, 1 ſee, you I. {park bot with light gifs; * 


= 4 8 in eee courſe, 3 


That is, ſhort ſummers are uſually preceded by a "Ty ba ; or in 
other words, and more appoſitely to Gioſter's latent meaning, a premature | 


ſpring is uſually followed by a ſhott ſummer. Maron. 


The original of this epithet. applied to kings has been ach diſputed. 


In ſome of our old KN the king is called Rex metuerd, {ſtmuss 
| | Jon so. 
LE too ts; the fs is too freſh in our memory. Was RUR1TON» 
The reading of the quartos is gift. The firlt folio reads: 
Ana, being but a tey, ⁊ulich is m grief to give 


z This reading, made a little more mtr; icaly has my fall thorwrs TY 1 thinte | 
5 | erroneouſly, by all the editors. + Jonn $08: ; 
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In weightier things you'll ſay a beggar, nay. 
Gh. It is too weighty for your grace to wear, 
"ork, 1 weigh it lightly, were it heavier, 
Ch, What, would you have my weapon, little Jer 7 
vrt. I would, that I might thank you as you call me. 
Gh. How? 
Tork. Little. | | 
Prince. My lord of York will ail be eroſs in talk ; Ju 


Uncle, your grace knows how to bear with him. 


Y;rk. You mean, to bear me, not to bear with me: 
Uncle, my brother mocks both you and me; | 


Becauſe that J am little, like an ape,“ 


He thinks that you ſhould bear me on your ſhoulders. 
Buck. With what a ſharp-provided wit he reaſons ! 
To mitigate the ſcorn he gives his uncle, 


Flle prettily and aptly taunts himſelf: 
So cunning, and fo young, is wonderful. 


Glo. My gracious lord, will't pleaſe you paſs along ? 
M-felf, and my good couſin Buckingham, 
Will to your mother : to entreat of her, ES 
o meet you at the Tower, and welcome you. 
York, What, will you go unto the Tower, my lord? 1 
Prince. My lord protettor needs will have 1 it ſo. : 
| | | "ork, 
s i. e. 1 ſhould Rin TR it but a wifling gift, were it heavier, But 
the Oxford editor reads: EN ow lo Fo 
I'd weigh it lightly, — 


1. e. I could manage it thouzh it were heavier. Wakzun Tone 


Dr. Warburton is right. STEEVENS. 
9 'The reproach ſcems to conſiſt in this: at country ſhows it was com- 


mon to ſet the monkey on the back of ſome other animal, as a bear, 'The 


duke there tore in calling himſelf ate, calls his uncle Ng Jon xs. 
Vork alſo alludes to the protuberance on Gloſter's back, which was 


commodious for carrying burdens, as it ene the place of a porter's knot. 


STEEVENS. 
I do not believe: that the l is what Johnſon ſuppoſes, or that 
York meant to call his uncle a bear, He merely alludes to Richard's - 


de formity, his high ſhoulder, or hump back, as it is called. That was Cle 


een he meant to give bis uncle. In the third a of the Third Part of Kung 


| Henry VI. the 8 250 ese occurs to "Richard himſelf, Where deſcribing | 


bis own figure, he ſays, 


To make anenvious mountain on my lack: | 
« Where fits deformity to mock my body. M, Mason. 


. LDR ins en BEES, e.- 


My grandam told me, he was murder'd there, 


KING RICHARD: nl. 3 
Tork. I ſhall not ſleep in quiet at the Tower. 2 


Glo. Why, fir, what ſhould you fear? 
York, Marry, my uncle Clarence” angry ghoſt ; 


Prince. 1 tear no uncles dead, 
Gle. Nor none that live, I hope, 
Prince. An if they live, I hope, I need not fear. 


: But came, my lord, and, with a heavy heart, 
Thinking on them, g9 1 unto the Tower, 


*[Exenr Prince, Yor K, Hasrr NGS Cardinal ane 
Attendants, | 


Buck. Think you, my lord, this little h Vork 


Was not incenſed by his ſubtle mother, 


To taunt and ſcorn you thus oppTobriouſſ y? 
Ghz, No doubt, no doubt: O, tis a parlous boy; 


Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable ;3 
He's all the mother's, from the top to toe. 


Buck, Well, let them reſt.— 


Come hither, gentle Cateſby ; chou! art fi worn 
As deeply to effect what we intend, 


As cloſely to conceal what we impart: 
Thou know'ſt our reaſons urg'd upon the way; 


What think'ſt thou? is it not an eafy matter 


To make William lord Haſtings of our mind, 
For the inſtalment of this noble duke 


In the ſeat royal of this famous iſle ? 


Cate. He for his father's ſake ſo loves the prince; 


. That he will not be won to night againſt him. 


S 


Buch. What think'ſt thou then of Stanley? ? will not he? i 
Cate. He will do all in all as Haltings dot. 
Buck, Well then, no more but this: Go, gentle Cateſby, 


| And, as it were far off, ſound thou lord Haſtings, 


How he doth ſtand affected to our purpoſe; _ 
And ſummon him to- morrow to the Tower, 8 


To fit about the coronation. 
5 1 thou doſt find him tractable to us, | 


> Incenfed : means 15 HOPE or ſugreſted, M. 1 N 
1 capable; ] here, as in many other places in chere pl. 113 5 m an 


85 inte} ngent: quick. ot appr: henſion. MALONEs, 


| 6 


. Encourage | 
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436 KING RICHARD IL 
Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons ; 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou ſo too; and ſo break off the talk, 
And give us notice of his inclination : 
For we to-morrow hold divided councils,4 
Wherein thy ſelf ſhalt highly be employ d. 
Glo. Commend me to lord William: tell him, Cateſby, 
His ancient knot of dangerous adverſaries 
'To-morrow are let blood at Pomfret-caſtle ; 
And hid my friend, for joy of this good news, 
Give miſtreſs Shore one gentle kiſs the more. 
Buck. Good Cateſby, go, effect this buſineſs 1 
Cate. My good lords both, with all the heed I can. 
Glo. Shall we hear from you, Cateiby, ere we ſleep? 
Cate. You ſhall, my lord. 
Cle. At Croſby. place, there ſhall you find us both. 
| 1 CATESBY. 
: Back. Now, my lord, what ſhall we do, if we * 
Lord Haſtings will not yield to our complots? e 
Glo. Chop off his head, man ;—ſomewhat we will do '— 
And, look, when I am king, claim thou of me ; 
Ihe earldom of Hereford, and all the moveables 
| Whereof the king my brother was poſſeſs C. 
Back, I'll claim that promiſe at your grace's hand. 
Glo. And look to have it yielded with all kindneſs. 
Come, let us ſup betimes; that afterwards 
We way Sig our complots i in ſome form. | ( Eaauui. 5 


| 4 That i is, a private co ſatan ſeparate fron 4 known and publick | 
counſel, So, in the next ſcene, Haſtings ſays: | | | 
| 10 Bid him not fear the ſeparated councils.” Joux 30. 5 


This circumſtance is conformable to hiſtory, See Hall, p. 13. Rr EY. 0 


Mr. Reed has ſhewn from Hall's Chronicle that this circum- 
ſtance is founded on the hiſtorical fact. But Holinſhed, Hall's copyiſt, 
was our author's authority: „But the proteRoure and the duke after 


that they had ſent to the lord Cardinal, — the lord Stanley and the lord | 
Haſtings then lord Chamberlaine, with many other noblemen, to commune 


and deviſe about the coronation in one place, as faſt were they in arother 8 
Place, contriving the contrarie, and to make the protectour King.“ 
«© — the lord Stanley, that was after earle of Darby, wiſely miſtruſted it, 
and ſayde unto the lorde nee that he much miſlyked lee 1209 fevers! | 


tounces.“ Marox x. IH 
| 8 C E N E 55 
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SCENE Is 
Before Lord Haſtings' Horſe, 
| | Enter a Meſſenger. 
M: fe My lord, my lord,— knocking, 
_ [ within, | | | Who knocks? _ 5 


By One from lord Stanley. 
Het [within] What i is t 0 clock! 3 


Me/. Upon the Rroke of four. 


| Enter HasT1NGS. 
Haſt. Cannot thy maſter ſleep the tedious nights ? 
Me/. So it ſhould ſeem by that J have to ſay. 


Firſt, he commends him to your noble lordſhip. 
Haſt. And then,. — 


Meſ. And then he ſends you word, he dreamt 


Tonight the boar had raſed off his helm:? 
Beſides, he ſays, there are two councils held; 
And that may be determin'd at the one, 
Which may make you and him to rue at the other. 
_ Therefore he ſends to know your lordſhip's PRONE 
If preſently you will take horſe with him, 
And with all ſpeed poſt with him toward the north, 
To ſhun the danger that his ſoul divines. 
Hat. Go, fellow, go, return unto thy lord; 
Bid him not fear the ſeparated councils : 
His honour,” and myſelf, are at the one 4 
| | nd, 


x", 2 Every mnatertal aca in "he following ſcene is taken from 
7 Holinſhed" s Chronicle, except that it is a knight with whom Haſtings con- 


verſes, inſtead of Buckingham. STEEVENS. 

9 This term raſed or raj ea, is always siven to deſcribe che violence in- 
flicted by a Car. 

By the boar, throughout 5 8 ſcene, is meant Cloſter, who was called 
the bear, or the hog, from his having a brar for his e ane. one 
of the ſupporters of bis coat of arms. STEEVENS, | 

So Holinſhed, after Hall and Sir Thomas More. Martonte _ 

7 This Was the uſua addreſs to noblemen | in Shakſpeare” s time. 

| MALoNEs 


10 1 of ale, AR I. ſc. i i. the lame addreſs occurs: 985 Alb oy 


: pineſs to your hodieur | ve. STRTVENS. 


V3: 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
4. 
1 
1 
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And, at the other, is my good friend Cateſby; 

Wbere nothing can proceed, that toucheth us, 
Whereof I ſhall not have intelligence. 

Tell him, his fears are ſhallow, wanting inſtance:? 
And for his dreams — I wonder, he's ſo fonds 

To truſt the mockery of unquiet ſlumbers: 

To fly the boar, before the boar purſues, 

Were to incenſe the boar to follow us, 

And make purſuit, where he did mean no chaſe. 
Go, bid thy maſter riſe and come to me; 

And we will both together to the Tower, 
Where, he ſhall ſee, the boar will uſe us kindly. 
Hef I'll go, my lord, and tell him what you ſay. [| Frit, 


Teer Ert r. 


Core. Many gocd morrows to my noble lord“ 
Haft. Good morrow, Cateſby; you are early ſtirring: 
What news, what news, in this our tottering flate? 
Cate. It is a reeling world, indeed, my lord; 
And, I believe, will never ſtand upright, 
Till Richard wear the garland of the realm. 

Hat. How! wear the garland? doſt thou mean the 

crown? 

Cat. Ay, my good lord. 

Haft. I'll have this crown of mine cut from mY ſhoulders 's 
Before I'll ſee the crown ſo foul miſplac'd. fo 
But canſt thou gueſs that he doth aim at it? 

Care. Ay, on my life; and hopes to find 1 forward 
Upon his party, for the gain thereof: Reps 
And, thereupon, he ſends you this good News, 
That, this ſame very day, your enemies, 
The kindred of the queen, muſt die at Pomfret, 

at. Indeed, I am no mourner for that news, 
Pecauſe they bare been ſtill my adverſaries: 
But, that Fll give my voice on Richard's ſide, . 
To bar wy maſter 8 bears 1 in true deſcent, BETS —_” 
TOUL 
That is, . ſome rb + or a of malevalence, by which they 
may be jutt fied : or which, perhaps, is nearer to the true Meaning, 5 Wants 
" ing any immediate ground or reaſon, Jon x S, | 


I. ſance ſeems to mean, ſymprom or jr ogn:flick. M. MasoN. 
9 — ſo fond 1 i, e. ſo weak, . STEEVENS: 
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God knows, I will not do it, to the death. 

Cate. God keep your lordſhip in that gracious min ! 
Hajt. But I ſhall laugh at this a twelve-month hence, — 

That they, who brought me in my maſter's hate, 

] live to look upon their tragedy, 

Well, Catefby, ere a fortnight make me older, = 

I'll ſend ſome packing, that yet think not on't. has 
Cate. Tis a vile ching to die, my gracious lord, 

When men are unprepar'd, and look not for it. 
Haſt. O monſtrous, manſtrous! and ſo falls it out 

With Rivers, Vaughan, Grey: and ſo *twill do 

With ſome men elſe, who think themſelves as ſafe 

As thou, and I ; who, as thou know'ſt, are dear 

To princely Richard, and to Buckingham. | | 

Cate. The princes ! both make high account of you,-— 

For they account his head upon the bridge. 22 
Hoſt. I know, they do; and | have well my di it. 


1 STAxLEY, 


Come on, come on, where is your boar-ſpear, man ? 
Fear you the boar, and go ſo unprovided ? _ 
Stan, My lord, good morrow; and good morrow, 
i Cateſpy:— 
Vou may jeſt on, "bar by the 1 rood, 
Ido not like theſe ſeveral councils, I. | | 
Haß. My lord, I hold my life as dear as yours; 
And never, in my lite, I do proteſt, 
Was.it more precious to me than *tis now : 
Think you, but that I know our ſtate ſecure, . 
I would beſo triumphant as I am ? | 
Stan. The lords at Pomfret, when they rode from London, 
Were jocund, and ſuppos'd their ſtates were lure, 
And they, indeed, had no cauſe to miſtruſt; 
But yet, you ſee, how ſoon the Gay o'er. caſt. 
This ſudden ſtab of rancour I miſloubt 33 
Pray God, I ſay, I prove a needleſs coward | 
What, ſhall we foward the Tower ? the day i 1 be . 
oy: Haſte 
Ly Ss baly rood,] | i. e. the croſs; "RN Rs | 
3' ho Co 8 it of danger. STEEVENS, | 


4 


— . 
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Haft. Come, come, have with you. — Wot you what, my 


lord? 
To- day the lords you talk of are beheaded. 
San. They, for their truth, might better wear their 
heads, | 
Than ſome, that have accus'd them, wear their bans. - 
Bur come, my lord, let's Max. 


Enter a Purſuivant. 


HPP Go on before, I'll talk with this good fellow, 
[ Excunt STANLEY and CATESBY, 
How now, firrah ? how goes the world with thee? 
Purſ. The better, that your lordſhip pleaſe to aſk. 
Haft, I tell thee, man, tis better with me now, 
Than when thou met'ſt me laſt where now we meet: 
Then was I going priſoner to the Tower, 
By the ſuggeſtion of the queen's allies ; 
But now, I tell thee, (keep it to thyſelf,) 
'This day thoſe enemies are put to death, 
And I in better ſtate than ere I was, 
Purſ. God hold it,“ to your honour's ood content! 
Haſt. Gramercy „ fellow: T here, drink that for me. 
N him his pur/*, 
Pur. I thank your honour, Exit PURSULVAS i 


Euter a Prieſt, 


Pr. wen met, my lord; I am glad to ſee your honour, 
Flas. I thank thee, good fir John, with all my heart, 
J am in your debt for your laſt exerciſe ;3 
| Come the next ſabbath, and I will content you. 7 
| | Ser 


4 A familiar phraſe in parting, as much as, take Gables alot with: youy 


or 1 hawve ſomething to ſay to you, Jonunson. 
This phraſe ſo frequently occurs in Shakſpeare, that I Wonder Jokr lan 


| ſhou'd miſtake its meaning. It ſignifies merely « I will go along 188 


vyouz' and is an expre ſſion in uſe at this day, M. Mason, 
5 That is, with reſpect to their honeſty. Jon xsoN . 
© That is, continue it. Jon x so. 


—— 


Performance of divine ſervice. Joux sox. 85 5 1 
; rath ve 


* Sir was formerly the uſual addreſs to the inferior clergy. Matos Zo 


3 
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Enter BucklNGHam,? | 


Buck. What, talking with a prieſt, lord chamberlain ? 
Your friends at Pomfret, they do need the prieſt; 
Your honour hath no ſhriving work in hand.? 

Haſt. *Good faith, and when I met this holy man, 
The men you talk of came into my mind, = 
What, go you toward the Tower? „ 
Buck. I do, my lord; but long I cannot ſtay there : 
T ſhall return before your lordſhip thence. 5 
Haſt. Nay, like enough, for | ſtay dinner there. 
| Buck, And ſupper too, although thou know'ſt it not. 


Aſide. 
F'll wait upon 158 lordſhip. | Execute 
WG ENS Hh 
Pomfret, | Before the Caftle, „„ 
Enter RATCL1 PF , with a guard, conductiug RIVERS, GREY, 


Come, will you go ? 
Haft. 


2 and VAUGHAN 7 execution, 
Rat, Come, bring forth the priſoners. EN: 
I rather imagine it meant—for attending him in private to hear his 
confeſſion, MALONE, N „%%% nn ORE © 
| E xerciſe, I believe, means only religious exhortation, or lecture. So, in 

_ Othello „ „% ͤ m, yos ge 7 

- „„ Much caſtigation, exerciſe devout. STXEVENS. | 

From the Continuation of Harding's Chronicle, 1543, where the 
account given originally by Sir Thomas More is tranſcribed with ſome 


additions, it appears that the perſon who held this converſation with 


Haſtings was fir Thomas Howard, who is introduced in the laſt act of this 
play as earl of Surrey, MAaLonzs „ N 
Sbriving work is confeſſian. Jon N scp. 5 | 
Queen Elizabeth Grey is deſervedly pitied for lofing her two ſons 5 
but the royalty of their birth has ſo engroſſed the attention of hiftorians, 
that they never reckon into the number of her misfortunes the murder of 
this her ſecond ſon, Sir Richard Grey. It is as remarkable how flightly 
the death of our Earl Rivers is always mentioned, though a man inveſted 
with ſuch high offices of truſt and dignity ; and how much we dwell oa 
the execution of the Lord Chamberlain Haſtings, a man in every light his 
inferior. In truth, the generality draw their ideas of Engliſh ſtory, from 
the tragic rather than the hiſtoric authors. Warretk EI 
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Riv, Sir Richard Ratcliff, let me tell thee this. 
To-Gday ſhalt thou behold a ſubjeR die, | 
For truth, for duty, and for loyalty. 
Grey, God keep the prince from all the pack of vou! 1 355 
A knot you are of damned blood- ſuckers. | 
Vaugb. You live, that ſhall cry woe for this bereaſter. 
Rat, Deſpatch; the limit 4 of your lives is out. 
Riv. O Pomfret, Pomtret! O thou bloody e 
Fatal and ominous to noble peers! _ 
Within the guilty cloſure of thy walls, 
Richard the ſecond here was hack'd to death : 
And, for more ſlander to thy diſmal ſeat, 
We give thee up our guiltleſs blood to drink. 
Grey. Now Margaret! s curſe is fallen upon our heads, 
When ſhe exclaim'd on Haſtings, you, and I, 
For ftanding by when Richard flabb'd her ſon. 
Riv, Then curs'd ſhe Haſtings, then curs'd the Buck. 
--: ..— Ingham; 
Then curs'd the Richard: O, remember, God, 
To hear her prayers for them, as now for us! 
And for my fitter, and her princely fons,— - _ 
Be ſatisfied, dear God, with our true W 
Which, as thou know'ſt, unjuſtly muſt be ſpilt! 
Rat. Make haite, the hour of death-is expiate,s 
 Kiv, Come, Grey, —come, Vaughan,—let us here em· 
brace; | | 
K arewell, until we meet again in heaven, Tee 


4 For the limited time. MALCNE. | „ 
Expiate is uſed for expiated; ſo confiſcate, centam nate, conſummate, & c. 
Kc. It ſeems to mean full y completed, and ended. MALONE. 8 
1 eo not weil underſtand the reading which Mr. Malone prefers, though 
| have left! it in the text. Perhaps we ſhould read 
N the hour of death js expirate; 
Which accords with ö s phraſeology, and needs no explanation. 
: STEEVENS, 


SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 


1 "4 "Pom in the . 


BuckinGHaM, STANLEY, H ASTINGS, the Biſhop of Ely ,* 
CaTESBY, LoVEL, and Others, fitting at a table ; Officers 
of the CoUuNc il attending. | 


 Haſt, Now, noble peers, the cauſe why we are met 
Is—to determine of the coronation : 
In God's name, ſpeak, when is the royal day? 
Buck, Are all thing: ready for that royal time? 
Stau. They are; and wants but nomination,” 
Ely. To-morrow then ] judge a happy day. 
Buck. Who knows the lord protector's mind herein? 
Who is moſt inward: * with the noble duke? | 
29. Vour * we think, ſhould ſooneſt know his 
mand. | 
Buck, We know each other $ bo : Tor « our 3 
Ile knows no more of mine, than I of yours; 
Nor J of his, my lord, than you of mine: 2— 
Lord Haſtings, you and he are near in love. 
Haft, 1thank his grace, I know he loves me well; 
But, for his purpoſe in the coronation, | 
I have not ſounded him, nor he deliver'd 
| His gracious pleaſure any way therein: 
But you, my noble lord, may name the time; 
And in the duke's behalf I II give my voice, 
Which, 1 Prune, 5 take 1 8 gentle parts” : 
| Enter 


6 br. TE Motta ; who was elefied to ha ſee in 1478. He was 
advanced to the ſee of Canterbury! in 1486, and appointed Lord Chancellor 
in 1487. He died in the year 1500 This prelate, Sir Thomas More 


tells us, firſt deviſed the ſcheme of putting an end to the long conteſt 


between the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, by a marriage between He: ary 
_earl of Richmond, and Elizabeth, the eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. and 


was a principle agent in procuring Henry when abroad to enter into a cove- 


nant for that purpoſes. MaroNne. 


i. e. the only thing wanting, is the appointment of a prrceula day 


5 for the ceremony. STEEVENS. 
i. 2. intimate, confidential, STEEVENS» 
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Enter Glos TER. | 


Ely. In happy time, here comes the duke himſelf. 
Glo, My noble lords and couſins, all, good morrow : 
I have been long a ſleeper ; but, I truſt, 
My abſence doth neglect no great deſign, 
Which by my preſence might have been cud 
Buck, And you not come upon your cue,“ my lord, 
William lord Haſtings had pronounc'd your part,— 
I mean, your voice, — for crowning of the king. 
b. Than my lord Haſtings, no man might be bolder ; 
His lordſhip knows me well, and loves me well.— 
My lord of Ely, when I was laſt in Holborn, 
i ſaw good ſtrawberries * in your garden there; ; 
1 do beſeech you, ſend for ſome of them, 
Els Marry, and will, my lord, with all my heart. 


Glo, Couſin of Buckingham, ,A word with 1 you. 25 
5 22 him af ide, 
Cateſby hath ſounded Haſtings in in our r buſineſs; 5 


* 


And 5 


0 This PUR is borrowed 4 the e The cue, queue, or 
tail of a ſpeech, con ſiſts of the laſt words, which are the token for an 5 
entrance or anſwer. To come on the cue, ! is to come at the proper 


time. Jon N SON. 


2 The reaſon why the biſhop was deſpatched on this errand, is not 


clearer in Holinſhed, from whom Shakſpeare adopted the circumſtance, 
than in this ſcene, Where it is introduced. Nothing ſeems to have hap- 


pe ned which might not have been tranſacted with equal ſecurity in the 


_ . preſence of the reverend cultivator of theſe trawberries, whoſe complaiſance 
is likewile recorded by the author of the Latin play 0 on the fame lubjecs | 


| in the Britiſh Muſeum : 
Elienſis antiſtes wenis ? ſenem quies, | 
Fuvenem labor decet : ferunt bortem tuum 
Decora fraga plurimum producere. | 
| EPIScor us EL3ENS18, 
Nil tibi claudeter bortus quod meus 
Producit; eſſet lautius wvellum mihi, | 


Quo ſim tibi gratus, 
This cireumſtance of aſking for the FIR oe ha may kan 


been mentioned by the hiſtorians merely to ſhow the unuſual affability and 


good humour which the diſſembling Gloſter affected at the very time 


when he had determined on the death of Haſtings, STEEVEN Ss 
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And finds the teſty gentleman ſo hot, 

That he will loſe his head, ere give conſent, 

Flis maſter's child, as worſhipfully he terms it, 
Shall loſe the royalty of England's throne, | 
Buck. Withdraw yourſelf awhile, III go with you. 

[ Exeant GLOSTER and BUCKINGH Avf, 
Stan, We have not yet ſet down this day of triumph, | 
 To-morrow, in my judgement, is too ſudden ; 
For I myſelf am not fo well provided, | 
As elſe I would be, were the day prolong- d. 


en Biſhop of Ely. . 


Eh. Where i 1s my lord protector? I have Tent 
For theſe ttrawberries. 
Uf. His grace looks cheerfully and {ſmooth this morning 3 - 
There's ſome conceit or other likes him well,, 
When he doth bid good morrow with ſuch ſpirit, 
I think, there's ne'er a man in Chriſtendom, | 
Can leſſer hide his love, or hate, than he; | 
For by his face ſtraight ſhall you know his heart, 
Stan. What of his heart perceive you in his face, 
Buy any likelihood 4 he ſhow'd to-day ? 
Haft. Marry, that with no man here heis offended 3 ; 

F or, were he, he had ſhown It in his looks, | 


3 Gros rex aud BUCkINGHAM, 


| Oli. e you all, tell me what they deſerve,s 
That do * my death with deviliſ plots = 


3 Conceit is thought. Manns, = 

Conceit, as uſed by Haſtings, I believe agnifier—pleaſane idea © or . 
$0 Falſtaff ſpeaking of Poins—“ He a good wit ?—there is no more 
conceit in him, than is in a mallet.” STEVENS. 55 

1 Semblance; appearance. Jon Rsox. | 


This tory was originally told by Sir Thomas Ws hs wrote about 8 
thirty years after the timo. His Hi iftory of King Richard II. was inſerted 
in Hall's Chronicle, from whence it was copied by Holinſhed, who was 


35 Shakſyeare's authority, 
M. D. i. e. Maiſter John EVI the author of theLecend of Lord Haſt- 


ings, in The Mirror for Frans 5 1 375 has thrown the ſame circum- 


1 ſtances i into verſes 


Morton | 


$ 

| 
"ns 
[ 

| 
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Of damned witchcraft ; and that have prevail'd 
Upon my body with their helliſh charms ? 

Ha. The tender love I bear your grace, my lord, 
Makes me moſt forward in this noble preſence 
Jo doom the offenders: Whoſoe'er they be, 

1 Qſay, my lord, they have deſerved death. 
Glo. Then be your eyes the witneſs of their evil, 
Look how J am bewitch'd ; behold, mine arm 

Is, like a blaſted ſapling, wither'd up: 

And this is Edward's wife, that monſtrous witch, 
Conſorted with that harlot, ſtrumpet Shore, 

That by their witchcraft thus have marked me. . 
lat. If they have done this deed, my noble lord. 
1e. If l thou protector of this damned ſtrumpet, 
TLalk'ſt thou to me of ifs? Thou art a traitor:— 
Off with hishead: — now, by Saint Paul I ſwear, | 

I will not die until I fee the ſame. — _ 
Lovel, and Cateſby, look, that it be done; 


differently, MALON E. 
5 For this circumſtance ſee Hilinſved, Hall, and 4 The Mir rar fer Magi: 
rates. FARMER: 
7 In former copies: 
| Lauel, and Ratcliffe, TY that it 7 dane. | 
The ſcene is here in the Tower; and lord Haſtings was cut off « on that 
very day, when Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan ſuffered at Pomfret. How 
then could Ratcliff be both in Yorkſhire and the Tower? In the ſcene 
preceding this, we find him conducting thoſe gentlemen to the block. In 
the old quarto, we find it, Exeunt : Manet Cateſby wvith Haſtings. And in 


the next ſcene, before the Tower walls, we find Lovel and Cateſby come i 


back from the execution, bringing the head of Haſtings, TRHEOBAL D. 


Mr. Theobald ſhould have added, that, in the old quarto, no names ate 1 


mentioned in Richard's ſpeech. Ae only ſays “. ſome ſee it done.“ Nor, 
in that edition, does Lowel appear in the next ſcene; but only Ca- vor 


bringing the head of Haſtings, The confuſion ſeems to have ariſen, when - 


it was thought neceſſary, that Careſby ſhould be employed to ferch th: 
mayor, whos i in the quarto, is made to come without having been ſent for. 
Ass ſome. other perſan was then wanted to bring the head of Haſtings, the 
poer, or the players, appointed Lovel and Ratcliff to that office, withus! 
reflectipg that the latter was engaged | in another tervice on the Lan e day 
at Pomfret. TyRwrITT., 


1 have 


Morton, Biſhop of Ely, was preſent at this council, and from him ©: 
Thomas More, who was born in 1480, is ſuppoſed to bave had his infor- 
mation. Polydore Virgil, who began his hiſtory 1 in 1505, tells the ory 


De AA a-._.. 


: de 
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The reſt, that love me, riſe, and follow me. | 
[ Exennt Council, with GLOSTER and BUCKINGHAM. | 
Haſt. Woe, woe, for England! not a whit for me; 


For I, too fond, might have prevented this: 


Stanley did dream, the boar did raſe his helm; 


But 1 diſdain'd it, and did ſcorn to fly, 
Ihree times to-day my foot- cloth horſe did ſtumble? 
And ſtartled, when he look'd upon the Tower, 


As loath to boar me to the ſlaughter-houſe. 


O, now I want the prieſt that ſpake to me: 
Inow repent I told the purſuivant, 


As too triumphing, how mine enemies, 

To-day at Pomfret bloodily were butcher'd, 

And I myſelf ſecure in grace and favour, 

O, Margaret, Margaret, now thy heavy curſe 

Is lighted on poor Haſtings' wretched head, | 
Cate. Detpatch, my lord, the duke would be at dinner; ; 


Make a ſhort ſhrift, he longs to ſee your head, 


Haſt. O momentary grace of mortal men, 


Which we more hunt for than the grace of God! 
Who builds his hope! in air of your fair looks, 9 
_ Lives like a drunken ſailor on a malt ; 


, wich every nod, i6 tumble down 
Into 


"ham adopted the emendation, becauſe i in one ſcene at leaſt it prevents. 


the glaring impropriety mentioned by Mr, Theobald, But unfortunately s 


as Mr. Tyrwhitt has obſerved, this very impropriety is found in the next 
| E where Ratcliff is introduced, and where it cannot be corrected with- 
out taking greater liberties than perhaps are juſtifiavle, For there, in 
' Conſequence of the injudicious alteration made, 1 think, by the players; 
Inſtead of —6 Here comes the May eg.” the reading of the quarto, we ft 1 | 


in the folio— | 
Rich. But what, i 1s ; Cate/by gone ? 
Buck. He is, and ſee he brings the Mayor along. 


Cateſby being thus employed, he cannot bring in the head of Haſtings; 
nor can that office be aſſigned to Zowel only; becauſs Gloſter in the folio | 


_ mentions 2700 perſons: | 
| He patient, they are friends; i Ratclf, and Lovel. 1 | 
8 To fumble was anciently eſteem'd a bad omen, So, in The H. nefÞ 


EY - Lawyer, cc And juſt at the threſhold Maſter Bromley daun, Signs? 


, bene! 15» 


The bouſings of a horſe, and 88 a horke hiapſelf, were e anciently 
| denominated a foot-cloth, STEFVENS, 


0 0s Horace ; 9 85 ure falle Jomo. 
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Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 

Low, Come, come, deſpatch ; tis bootleſs to exclaim, 
Hafl, O, bloody Richard \—miſerable England! 8 

I prophecy the fearful'ſt time to Ree; 

That ever wretched age hath look'd upon.— 


Come, lead me to the block, bear him my head; | | 
Toy ſmile at me, ho ſhortly ſhall be dead.“ Flue 


8 C E N | V. 
| The ſame, The Tower- oo 


Enter GLosTER and BUCKINGHAMN, in rally armcur,l 
marvellous ill-fawvour d. 


Gb; Come, couſin, canſt thou quie, and cha ange thy 5 


r 

= Murder thy breath in middle of a word,— 

And then again begin, and ſtop again, 

As if thou wert diſtraught, and mad with tertor? 
Buck, Tut, I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 

Speak, and look back, and pry on every fide, _ 

Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ſtraw, 

Intending deep ſuſpicion :5 ghaſtly looks 

Are at my ſervice, like enforced ſmiles ; 

And both are ready in their offices, 

At any time, to grace my ſtratagems. 

But what, is Cateſby gone? 


2 William Lord Haſtings was beheaded on thi 111 of June, 148 z. 


is eldeſt fon by Catharine Neville, daughter of Riehard Neville earl of 
Saliſbury; ; and widow of William lord Bonville, was reſtored to his honouis 
and eſtate by King Henry VII. in the firſt year of his reign.ä— Te 
daughter of Lady Haſtings by her firtt huſband was married to the Mar- 


quis of Dorſet, who appears in the preſent play. Maroxe. 
3 i. e. thoſe who now y ſmile at me, mall be ſhortly dead themſelves. 


May LON 0 | 
4 Thus Holinſhed: « The protector immediately after dinner, intend- 


ing to ſet ſome colour upon the matter, ſent in all haſte for many ſub- 


ſtantial men out of the citie into the Tower; and at their coming, himſelfe 
Vith the duke of Buckingham, ſtood harneſſed in old ill-faring briganders, 
ſoch as no man ſhould weene that they would vouchſafe to have put upon 
| their backes, except that ſome ſudden necellue had conſtreined them.“ 
Sr Ius, | 


l. e. pretending. STEEVENS, | WD 


Gh. f © | 


| : Or wat 5 we w . * che form of law, 5 


> 
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| Gli. Hei is; and, ſee, he brings the mayor along. | 
Enter the Lord May or and CAT ESI x. 


f "Back, Let me alone to entertain him.—Lord MAY Or, 
Glo. Look to the draw-brid ge there. 
- Rach Hark, bark! a ane 


Gh. Cateſby, 0 erlock the walls. 


Buck. Lord mayor, the reaſon we have fent for YOU = 


Glo. Look back, defend thee, here are enemies. 


| _ Buck, God and our Innocence defend and guard us! | 


Enter Lover and RArciirr, awith Hartines' 8 Kalt 


Glo. Be patient, they are friends; Rateliff, and Lovel, 
Low. Here is the head of that ignoble traitor, 


The dangerous and unſuſpeted Haſtings. 


Glo. So dear I lov'd the man, that I muſt w cep. 


I took him for the plaineſt harmleſs't creature, 
Tuhat breath'd upon the earth a chriſtian; _ 
Made him my book, wherein my ſoul recorded 

The hiſtory of all her ſecret thoughts: 

So ſmooth he daub'd his vice with ſhow of virtue, 

hat, his apparent open guilt omitted, _ 
Y JT mean, his converſation 7 with Shore's wiſe, — 


He liv'd from all attainder of ſuſpect. N 
Buck, Well, well, he was the covert'ſt helter'd traitor | 

That ever liv'd,—Look you, my lord mayor, 

Would you imagine, or almoſt believe, 

(Wer't not, that by great preſervation | 


We live to tell it you,) the ſubtle traitor _ 


This day had plotted, in the council- houſe, 


24 T o murder me, and my good lord of Gloſter : ? 


May. What! had he fo? _. 
GH, What! think you we are Turks or r inſdels ? 


Proceed f 


KH 6 The old. copies read bene; but nm requires harmleſs't, (i. e. 
# harmleſſeſt) a common contra*ti: , as T am aſſured, bath in Leiceſterſhire | 
and  Warw: ckſhire. 80 e we have covert of] for covert /t. | 
*  STEEVENSs 
7 be - Sls intercourſe, The phraſe=rimirol eue, is pet 5 

in 4 ule, SLORY | 5 
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| Proceed thus raſhly in the villain's death; FF. 
But that the extreme peril of the caſe, A 
The peace of England, and our perſons' ſafety, a. 
Enforc'd us to this execution ? . E 
May. Now, fair befal you! he deſerv'd his Gent NV 
And your good g graces both have well proceeded, | N 
To warn falſe traitors from the like attempts. T 
I never look'd for better at his hands, 0 
After he once fell in with miſtreſs Shore. V 
Back, Yet had we not determin'd he ſhould die, A 
Until your lordſhip came to ſee his end; F. 
Which now the loving haſte of theſe our friends, WM 
Somewhat againſt our meaning, hath prevented: B. 
Becauſe, my lord, we would have had you heard 6 -Y 
The traitor ſpeak, and timorouſly conteſs B. 
Ihe manner and the purpoſe of his treaſons; . 1 
That you might well have fignify'd the ſame 95 A 
Undo the citizens, who, haply, _— | EV 
1 Miſconſtrue us in him, and wail his death. | = 
| May. But, my good lord, your grace's word ſhall SI e 
3 As well as I e Be een, and heard him ſpeak ; = W 
And do not doubt, right noble princes both, = 
But I'll acquaint our duteous citizens %%% 
1 With all your juſt proceedings in this caſe, — 
| To iS Glo, And to that end we wiſh'd your lordſhip here, 
1 To avoid the cenſures of the carping world. = 
| Buck, But ſince you came too late of cur intent, = My 
Vet witneſs what you hear we did intend ; | r 
| ö And ſo, my good lord mayor, we bid farewell. 1 
8 os [Exit Lord May er. tn 
y - ke. Go, after, hes: couſin Bucklighaim. 5 68. 
Ihe mayor towards Guildhall hies him in all poſt := — uy 
There, at your meeteſt vantage of the time, | S tou 
* Infer the baſtardy of Edward s children: V. 
3 Tell them, how Edward put to death a citizens mn 
| Only for ſaying—he would make his ſon. - 13 
| Heir to the crown; meaning, indeed, his VE | 48 
[ : Which, by the fign thereof, was termed 10.” . © =." WF ab: 


Moreover, 
1 This ork was one Walker, a ſobſtantial W and grocer at the 
Cxoꝛun in Cheaphide, GREY. To. 
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Moreover, urge his hateful luxury, 
And beſtial appetite in change of luſt ; 
Which ſtretch'd unto their ſervants, dai aghters, wiv es, 
Even where his raging eye, or ſavage heart, 
Without control, lifted to make his prey. 
Nay, for a need, thus far come near my perſon !— 
Tell them,“ when that my mother went with cid 
Of that inſatiate Edward, noble York, 
My princely father, then had wars in F rance 3 ; 
And, by juſt computation of the time, 
Found, that the iſſue was not his —. 
Which well appeared in his lincaments, 
Being nothing like the noble duke my father; 
Yet touch this ſparingly, as 'twere far off; 
Becauſe, my lord, you know, my mother lives; 
Buck, Doubt not, my lord; I'll play the orator, 
Asif the golden fee, for which I plead, 
Were for myſelf: and ſo, my lord, adieu. | 
Gh, If you thrive well, bring them to Baynard's caſtle; 
Where you ſhall find me well accompanied, 
With reverend fathers, and well- learned biſhops. | 
Buck, I go; and, towards three or four o clock, 
Look for the news that the Guild- hall affords. 


[Exit BucktxnGHaMs 


60 
9 White er pal W. „unn might! "a for being fo very particu- _ 


Ch, Go, Lorel, with al ſpeed to Doctor My —. 


lar, he expreſsly tells us that Edward was conreived in the chamber next to 


the chapel of t be Palace of Hatfield, York wa; regent of France at that 


time and hai come over, it would ſeem, to vitit his lady. RIT SON. 


It was originally built by Baynard, a nobleman Sho (according to 
Stowe's account) came in with the conqueror. This edifice which ſtood 


in Thames Street, has long been pulled down, though part of its ſtrong 


foundations are ſtill viſible at low water. The lite of it! is now a timber | 


yard, STEEVENS. 


I to doctor Shaw,—-] This and the two following lines: are not in hs _ 
quarto. Shaw and Penker were two popular preachers. It was formerly 
- cuſtomary to publiſh the court creed from the pulpit at Saint Paul's Croſs. 


As Richard now employed Dr. Shaw to ſupport his claim to the crown, ſo, 


about fifteen years before, the great earl of Warwick employed his chap= 


un Dr. Goddard to convince the people that Henry VI. ought to ve re- 
Gorell, and that Edwaid IV. was an uſurper. MALONEe 


"as KING RICHARD II. 
Go thou [70 Car.] to friar Penker; bid them both —_ Fe 


Meet me, within this hour, at Baynard' s caſtle, 
[ Exenunt LoveL and CAT ESBU 


Now will in, to take ſome privy order _ 
To draw the brats of Clarence out of ſight ; I. 
And to give notice, that no manner of perſon = 27” 
Have, any WINE, recourſe unto the princes, [Exeut, PB. 
FEENE Vi ---: U Mu 
Enter a IR ORDER 
Seriv. Here is the indictment of the good lord Haſtings; ; 
Which in a ſet hand fairly is engroſs d, 
That it may be to-day read o'er in Paul” 8. | 
And mark how well the ſequel hangs together: 5 Tr 
Eleven: hours 1 have ſpent to write it over. PT 
For 
4 This Pinker or Pale was provincial of the 8 frlars. dee ; 
Speed, STEEVENS. I 
5 Edward earl of Warwick, who the day after the battle of Boſworth, 1 7 
was ſent by Richmond from Sherif hutton Caſtle (where Gloſter had con- 
| fined him) to the Tower, without even the ſhadow of an allegation agent 1 © 
him, and executed with equal injuſtice on Tower-hill on the 21ſt of KF ©? 
November, 1499; and Margaret, afterwards married to Sir Richard dela 1 Yor! 
Pole, the laſt princeſs of the houſe of Lancaſter z who was created by King FF 
Henry VIII. counteſs of Saliſbury, and in the 31ſt year of his reigns * 
(1540) at the age of ſeventy, was put to death by the ſanguinary king obſtr 
then on the throne, as her unfortunate and innocent brother had before upon 
fallen a victim to the jealous policy of that crafty tyrant Henry VII. F they 
The immediate cauſe of his being put to death was, that Ferdinand king -affire 
of Spain was unwilling to conſent to the marriage of his daughter Kata. wor 
_ rine to Arthur prince of Wales, while the earl of Warwick lived, ther! Tiyd 
being during his life-time (as Ferdinand conceived) no aſſurance of the he wi 
prince! s ſucceſſion to the crown. | Ine v 
The murder of the earl of Warwick (for it deſerves no other nam? LY &ynd 
made ſuch an impreſſion on Katherine, that when ſhe was firſt infor! TI 
of Henry the Eighth's intention to repudiate her, ſhe exclaimed, « I hav? Thon 
not offended, but it is a juſt judgement of Gon, for my former mari iag! Edwa 
was made in blood.” MALONE. | dy, 
| e manner of perfon— —] The folio readg—=no manner perſon, one L. 
which is nonſenſe. I ſuppoſe the true reading is—no man, er perſon ; 4 25 1 been 


the latter term females are included. 81 EEVENS, Philip 


. SY BRL. 7; Hf: 
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For yeſternight by Cateſby was it ſent me? 

The precedent 7 was full as long a doing: 

And yet within theſe five hours Haſtings liv'd, 
Untainted, unexamin'd, free, at liberty. _ bi 
Here's a good world the while! Who is ſo groſs, 
That cannot ſee this palpable device? 0 
Yet who ſo bold, but ſays—he ſees it not? 


had is the world; and all will come to nought,, 
| When ſuch bad dealing muſt be ſeen in thought.“ [ Exit. 


"SCENE Vu. 
The ſame, Court of Baynard's Caftle,9 
Enter GLOSTER, and BUCKINGHAM, meeting. 


Gl;, How now, how now ? what ſay the citizens ? 
Back, Now by the holy mother of our Lord, 


Ihe citizens are mum, ſay nota word, 


Glo. Touch'd you the baſtardy of Edward's children? 
Buck. Idid; with his contract with Lady Lucy, 


7 The original draft from which the engroſſment was made, 


MALON Z. 


That is, ſeen in ſilence, without notice or detection. Jou xs. 


f A caſtle in Thames-ftreet, which had belonged to Richard duke of 
Vork, and at this time was the property of his grandſon King Edward w. 
2 „% „„ | | M ALONE. 


2 The king had been familiar with this lady before his marriage, to 


obſtruct which his mother alledged a precontract between them: Where- 
upon, ſays the hiſtorian, dame Elizabeth Lucye was ſente for, and albeit 
Y he was by the kyng bys mother, and many other, put in good comfort to 
affirme that ſhe was aſſured to the kynge, yet when ſhe was folempnly 

* Tworne to ſay ye truth, ſhe confeſſed ſhe was never enſured. Howbeit, the 
Tiyd his grace ſpake ſuche loving wordes to her, that ſhe verily hoped that 
he would have maried her; and that yf ſuch kynde woordes had not bene, 


ſhe woulde never have ſhowed ſuch kindnefle tg him to lette hym ſo 
&yndely gette her wyth chylde.“ Hall, Edward V. fo. 19. RiTsoN. 


This obje ction to king Edward's marriage with lady Grey, is ſaid by Sir 
Thomas More to have been made by the dutcheſs dowager of York, 


Edward's mother, who was averſe to the match, before he eſpouſed that 
hey, But Elizabeth Lucy, the daughter of one Wyatt, and the wife of 


dne Lucy, being ſworn to ſpeak. the truth, declared that the king had not 
deen afflanced to her, though ſhe owned the had been his concubine- 


Philip de Comines, a contemporary hiſtorian, ſays that Edward, previous 


And 
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And his contract by deputy in France; 
The inſatiate greedineſs of his defires, 
| And. his enforcement of the city wives; 
His tyranny for tr.fles; his own baſtardy,— 
As being got, your father then in France ;9 
And his reſemblance, being not like the duke, 
Withal, I did inter your lineaments,— 
Being the right idea of your father, 
Both in your "form and nobleneſs of mind : 
Lay'd open ail your victories in Scotland, 
Jour diſcipline in war, wiſdom in peace, 
Your bounty, virtue, fair humility ; 
Indeed, left nothing, fiiting for your purpoſe, 
Untouch'd, or flighily handled in diſcourſe, 
And, w hen my oratory grew to an end, 
bade them , that did love their country's good, 
Cry G jave Richard, Ro ama s royal King! 
.o. And did they fo? 
Buck, No, ſo God help me, they ſpake not a word; 
But, like dumb ſtatuas, or breathleſs tones, 8 55 : 
Star 


to his marriage with lady 8 was martled to an n Englith lady by the 


biſhop of Bath, who revealed the ſecret; and according to the Chronicle 
of Croyland this lady was lady Eleanor Butler, widow of lord Butler of Sud 
ley, and daughter to the great earl of Shrewibury. On this ground: dhe 
children of Edward were declared illetzitimate by the only paritamen! 
aſſembled by King Richard III.; but no mention was made of Elizaben 
: Lucy. | 
| Sbakſpeare followed Holinſhed, who . Hall, as Hall tran aſcribedti 
account given by Sir Thomas More. MALON E. 

9 This tale is ſuppoſed to have been firtt propagated by the duke of 

Clarence, ſoon after he, in conjunction with his father-in-law the ca 


Warwick, reſtored King Henry VI. to the throne; at which time 


obtained a ſettlement of the crown on himſelf and his iflue, after the 0-3) 
of Henry and his heirs male. Sir Thomas More ſays, that the duk- 
Gloceſter ſoon after Edward's death revived this tale; but Mr. Wal“ 
very juſtly obſerves, that it is highly improbable that Richard {hou!4 hate 
urged ſuch a topick to the people; that he ſhould 4 ſtart doubts concerr 
ing his own legitimacy, which was too much connected with that ot 0 
brothers to be toſſed and bandied about before the multitude.“ The lan! 
ingenious writer has alſo ſhewn, that Richard (“lived in perfect harm! 
with his mother, and lodged with her in her palace at this very time. 
Heck Doubts, quarto, 1768. MALON E. | 
2 See Mr. Reed's very decifive account of the word—/tatua, ia 2.908 
on The Tec Centlaane n Yr * — Vol. J. STEEL ENS. 
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5 As 1 can lay nay to thee 4 for myſelf, 
No doubt we 1 _—_ it to a 3 happy": iſſue, 


KING RICHARD 117. 


Star d on each other, and look'd deadly pale. 

Which when I ſaw, 1 reprehended them; 

And aſk'd the mayor, what meant this wilful ſilence: 
His anſwer was, —the people were not us'd 

To be ſpoke to. but by the recorder. 


"Then he was urg'd to tell my tale abi — 


Thus ſaith the duke, thus hath the duke * ihe 1. 

But nothing ſpoke in warrant from himſelf, 

When he had done, ſome followers of mine own, 

At lower end o' the hall, hurl'd up their caps, 

And ſome ten voices cry'd, G ſave king Richard. 2 
And thus I took the vantage of thoſe few,— 

Thanks, gentle citizens, and friends, quoth I; 

This general applauſe, and cheerful ſpout, 


Fs Argue; your wiſdom, and your love to Richard: 


And even here brake off, and came away. 


_ Gl, What tongueleſs blocks were 7 Would they not 
ſpeak? | 


Will not the mayor then, and his e cone} 


Buck, The mayor is here at hand; Intend ſome fear; ; 


he not you ſpoke with, but by mighty mr. 
„And look you get a prayer book in your hand, | "7 
And ſtand between two churchmen, good my lord; | 1 
For on that ground I'll make a holy deſcant: 
And be not eaſily won to our requeſts; _ . 1 
Play the maid's part, ſtill anſwer nay, and take it. „ | j 


Glo. I go; And if you plead as well for them, 


Rs <p 
. Perhaps pramd;. though intend will Rand | in the ſenfe of 8iving at- 
| tention, Jonxson. | | 

One of the ancient ſenſes of to intend 0 was certainly to pretend. 


| Learn Ss 
+ 1 think it 3 be read: 8 | 
— if you lead as as for het. 2 | 
3 I muſt ſay, nay to them fir myſelf. Jonxs0x. 9 05 | 8 © 
Perhaps the change is not neceſſary, Buckingham is to plead for =_ | 
| citizens 3 and if (ſays Richard) you ſpeak for them as plauſibly as I in my 1 


eon perſon, or for my oꝛon Purpoſes, ſhall ſeem to deny your ſuit, be is no 1 
wo Ie ſol brieg's all toa boppy Ne. STEVENS. : 
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Buck, Go, 90, up to the leads; the lord mayor knocks, 


[Exit Glos rr. 


"Hates FL Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Ci HiRens,. 


Welcome, my lord: I dance attendance here: 
I 3 the duke will not be ſpoke withal.— 


Euter, from the Caftl, CarresBY. 


Now, Cateſby ? what ſays your lord to my requeſt ? 
Cate. He dothentreat your grace, my noble lord, 
To viſit him to-morrow, or next day: „ 
He is within, with two right reverend fathers, 
Divinely bent to meditation; 
And in no worldly ſuit would he be moy d, 
To draw him from his holy exerciſe. 

Buck, Return, good Cateſby, to the gracious duke; 5 
Tell him, my ſelf, the mayor and aldermen, 
In deep deſigns, in matter of great moment, 
No leſs importing than our general good, | 
9 come to have ſome conference with his grace. 


Cate. Il fignify ſo much unto him ſtraight. [Brit 


. Buck, Ah, ah, my lord, this prince is not an Edward! 

Hel is not lolling on a lewd day-bed,S 

But on his knees at meditation; | 

Not dallying with a brace of courtezans, 

But meditating with two deep divines; 

Not ſleeping, to engroſs ® his idle body, 

But praying, to enrich his watchful ſoul x 

Happy were England, would this virtuous prince 

Take on himſelf the ſovereignty thereof; 

But, ſure, I fear, we ſhall ne'er win Wal 1 t. | 
May. Marry, God defend his grace ſhould ſay us nay'! * 
Buck, 1 fear he will ; Here nr comes om 


5. lo ©. 4 a couch, or Copha. l 
© To fatten; to pamper. 33 1 . 
7 This pious and courtly Mayor was Edmund 8 breaker to Dr 


Shaw, whom Richard had employed to prove his tle 1 to the crown, 28 


the pulpit at St. Paul's 1 ren: | 


: _ 0 


« 
* 


g from 


: To ſtay him from the fall of vanity 2 
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Peer CAT ESB v. 


Now Cateſby, what ſays his grace? 


Cate. He wonders to what end you have aflembled | 


Such troops of citizens to come to him, 


His grace not being warn'd thereof before : 

He fears, my lord, you mean no good to him. 
Buck. Sorry I am, my noble couſin ſhould 

Suſpect me, that I mean no good to him: 


By heaven, we come to him in perfect love; 
And ſo once more return and tell his grace. 


[Exit Caressv. 
When boly 6d devout religious men 


Are at their beads, tis hard to draw them thence; 


So ſweet 1s zealous been en, 


| Enter Goren, in a gallery, above, lenor 1409 Biſbope | 


© ATESB 1 relurns, 


May. See where his grace ſtands tween two clergy men. 
Buck. Two props of virtue for a ID . | 


And, ſee, a book of prayer in his hand ; 


True ornaments to know a holy man. — . 1 


Famous Plantagenet, moſt gracious prince, | EDD 
lend favourable ear to our Tequeſts ; 3 | EET i 


And pardon us the interruption 


Of thy devotion, and right chriſtian zeal, 


G19, My lord, there needs no fuch apo logy 3 


| | rather do befrech you pardon me, 
Who, earneſt | in the lervice of my Oed, 


Neglect : 


2 6 At the laft "DO came out it ofhis hs, and Y ot not t done to beim. 


daut in a galary over theim, with a biſhop on every hande of hym, w. nete | 
thei beneth might ſee bym and ſp2: ike to hym, as though he woulde ny 


Vet come nere theim, til he wiſt what they meant,“ . 2 
Chronicle. FAN MER. 


So alſo Holinſhed after * The words « a a  hiſhop on ea. cory hardy 


1 of bym, are An interpolation by Hall, or rat! er by Grafton, not be n | | | 
* found in Sir Thomas More's H ftory of King R Turd III. folio 1557 5 ons, 
3 whom the reſt of the ſentence is tranſeri bed. M AL „NB. | 


i. e. to know a holy. man by. Maroxe. 


Vor, V. 


Your gracious 855 to take on you the _— 
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Neglect the viſitation of my friends. 


But, leaving this, what is your grace's ele ? 
Buck. Even that, I hope, which pleaſeth God ws 


And all good men of this ungovern'd iſle. 


Glo. I do ſuſpect, I have done ſome olfenee, | 


| That ſeems diſgracious in the city's eye; 
And that you come to reprehend my Ignorance, 


Buck, You have, my lord; Would it — pleaſe your 
grace, 


On our entreaties, to amend your fault! 


Glo, Elſe wheretore breathe I in a Chriſtian land! * 
Buck. Know, then, it is your fault, that you reſign 
The ſupreme ſeat, the throne majeſtical, 


The ſcepter'd office of your anceſtors, 

Your ſtate of fortune, and your due of birth, 
The lineal glory of your royal houſe, 
Jo the corruption of a blemiſh'd ſtock : _ 
Whilſt, in the mildneſs of your ſleepy thoughts, 


(N hich here we waken to our country's good,) 
The noble iſle doth want her proper limbs; 
Her face defac'd with ſcars of infamy, 


Her royal ſtock graft with ignoble plants,* 
And almolt ſhoulder'd in the ſwallowing gulf 
Of dark forgetfulneſs 3 and deep oblivion, 


Which to recure,4 we heartily ſolicit 


FER: Shakſpeare ſeems to hs. Wecllecked the text on which Dr. Shaw 
preached his remarkable ſermon at St. Paul's Crofs ; 66 e ſlips ſhall 


never take deep root. MALONE . 
3 What it is to be ſhoulder'd in a gulph, Hanmer is the 3 editor who 1 
ſeems not to have known : for the reſt let it paſs without obſervation. He 


reads: 2 
| Almoſt ſpoulder'd | into th ſwallowing gebb. 


3 believe we ſhould read: 


And almeft ſmoulder'd i in the feoallowing gulfb, 


That is, is, almoſt ſmotherd, covered and loſt. Jonxsox. 
I ſuppoſe the old reading to be the true one. . 
 Shoulder'd has the ſame meaning as rude!y thruſt into, 8 1 EYENS. 


Sboulder d is, I believe, the true reading ;—not, thruſt in by. the 


| Houlders, but, immerſed wp to the ſpoulders, MaLoNnE. 
4 To recure is to recover, This word is frequently uſed by Spenſer; and 
both as a verb and a ſubſtantive in Lyly's Endymion, 159 1. STEEVENT 


And 


ET 


the 


| and 
N. 


8” decded. Jouxsox. 
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And kingly government of this your land: 
Not as protector, ſteward, ſubſtitute, 
Or lowly factor for another's gain; 
But as ſucceſſively, from blood to blood, 

Your right of birth, your empery, your own. 
For this, conſorted with the citizens, 
Vour very worſhipful and loving friends, 


And by their vehement inſtigation, 


In this juſt ſuit come I to move your grace. 


Glo. 1 cannot tell, if to depart in ſilence, 


Or bitterly to ſpeak in your reproof, 

Beſt fitteth my degree, or your condition: 
If, not to aniwer,—you might haply think, 
Tongue: ty d ambition, not reply ing, yielded 
Jo bear the golden yoke of ſovereignty, 


Which fondly you would here impoſe on me; 


If to reprove you for this ſuit of yours, 
So ſeaſon'd with your faithful love to me, 
hen, on the other fide, I check'd my friends. 


Therefore,—to ſpeak, and to avoid the firſt ; 
And then, in ſpeaking, not to incur the laſt.— 


Diefinitively thus I anſwer ou. 
Vour love deſerves my thanks; but my deſert 
Unmeritable, ſhuns your high req veſt, 


Firſt, if all obſtacles were cut away, 
And that my path were even to the crown, : 


As the ripe revenue and due of birth; 
Vet ſo much is my poverty of ſpirit, | 
So mighty, and fo many, my defects 
bat I would rather hide me from my greaineſ 8 5 
Being a bark to brook no mighty ſea, ” 
Than in my greatneſs covet to be hid, 


And in the vapour of my glory ſmother'd. 


But, God be thank'd, there is no need of me: 
=p And much I need to help you, if need were 0 
Ihe royal tree hath left us royal fruit, 

- Which, mellow'd by the ſealing hours of ime, 


| Will 
S. And 1 4 vant 1 5 of FR ability requiſie 0 1 ire you help if no wee 


* 2 


q 
[ 
b 
j 
1 
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Will well become the ſeat of majeſty, 


And make, no doubt, us happy by his reign, 


On him I lay what you would lay on me, 
The right and fortune of his happy ſtars, — 


Which, God defend, that | ſhould wring 060 him! 


Bucl. My lord, this argues conſcience in your g grace; 


Put the reſpects thereof are nice and trivial,” 


All circumitances well conſidered, _ 

You ſay, that Edward is your brother's ſon * 
So ſay we too, but not by Edward's wife: 
For firſt he was contract to lady Lucy, 


Your mother lives a witneſs to his vow ; 


And afterwards by ſubſtitute betroth'd 


To Bona, ſiſter to the king of France.” 


Theſe both put by, a poor petitioner,$ 


A care-craz'd mother to a many ſons, 


A beauty-waning and diſtreſſed widow, 


Even in the afternoon of her beſt days, 
Made prize and purchaſe of his wanton eye, 


Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 


Io baſe declenſion and loath'd bigamy :9 
By her, in his unlawful bed, he got 
This E dward, whom our manners call—the prince, 


6 Nice is 3 uſed by Shakfpeare | in the ſenſe of minute, trifling, 
| of uy import. So, in Romeo and Fuliet : 
& The letter was not nice, but full of charge.“ Maron E, 


7 See King Henry VI. P. III. Act III. fc. iii. Bona was daughter to the 
| duke of Savoy, and ſiſter to Charlotte, wife to Lewis XI. King of France, 


Mar oNe, 
s See King Henry VI. P. III. Act III. Marone. 


9 Bigamy, by a cannon of the council of Lyons, A. D. 1274, (adopted 
in England by a ſtatute in 4 Edw. I.) was made unlawful and infamous. 
It differed from p»lygamy, or having two wives at once; 3 as it conſiſted in 


e marrying two virgins ſucceſſively, or once marrying a widow 
BLacxs TONE. 
So Sir T. EY copied by Hall and Montes : —the only 20 sb 


bead of Elizabath Grey, though ſhe were in all other things convenient for 
; you, ſhould yet ſuffice, as me ſeemeth, to reſtraine you en her marriage, 4 
Hith it is an unfitting thing, and a verie blemiſh and high diſparage ment to 


the ſacred majeſtie of a prince, (that ought as nigh to approach prie hood 


in cleanneſs, as he doth in d goity. l to be defouled with 1 ena his fut 15 
marriage.“ Maron. | 3 


More 


pd © 


Well. , call them: au; ; Tam not made on ſtone, 
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More bitterly could I expoſtulate, 


| Save that, for reverence to ſome alive, 


I give a ſparing limit to my tongue, 


. hen, g good my lord, take to your royal elf 
This proffer d wncht of dignity : 


If not to bleſs us and the land withel. 


Vet to draw forth your noble ar ceſtry 
From the corruption of abuſing time, 


Unto a lineal true-derived 588 "þ | | 
May. Do, good my lord; your citizens entreat you. 
Buck. Refufe not, mighty lord, this proffer'd love, 
Cate, O, make them] joyful, grant their lawful ſuit. 
Ch. Alas, why would you he: ap thoſe cares on me ? 


I am unfit for ſtate and majeſty :t— 


do beſeech you, take it not amiſs; 


I cannot, nor I will not yield to you. 


Buck, If you refuſe it, —as in love anc zeal, 
Loth to depoſe the child, your | brother's ſon 3 


As well we know your tenderneſs of heart, 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remotſe,3 


Which we have noted 1 in you to your. kindred, 
And equally, indeed, to all eſtates, — | | 
Yet know, whe'r you accept our ſuit or no, 5 
Your brother's ſon ſhall never reign our king; 


But we will plant ſome other in the throne, 
To the diſgrace and downfal of your houſe. 
And, in this reſolution, here we leave you; — 
| Come, citizens, we will entreat no more, 


[Ex uni BU cEIN CHAN 5 Ciſix TI 
Cate. Call them again, ſweet prince, accept their hit 


| If you deny them, all the land will rue it. 


Glo, Will you enforce me to a world of cares? 
„Bur 


The fake how kints at a iel which he had tonched upon in bis 
addreſs to the cit' zens, the pretended baſtardy of Edward and © larence, 


By „ {me alive,” is meant the dutcheſs of York, the: mother ol Edward : 


and Richard, MaLong. 


1. e pity. See our author, Ne. e KEEN. 


EP 
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But penetrable to your kind entreaties, [Exit CarriBy, 
Albeit againſt my conſcience and my ſoul,— 


Re-enter BUCKINGHAM, and the reſt, 
Couſin of Buckingham,—and ſage, grave men, 
Since you w1ll buckle fortune on my back, 


To bear her burden, whe'r I will, or no, 

1 muſt have patience to endure the load : | 
But if black ſcandal, or foul-fac'd reproach, 
Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 
Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof; 


For God he knows, and you may partly ſee, 

How far I am from the deſire of this. 
May, God bleſs your grace! we ſee it, and will 67 ir. 
Glo. In ſaying fo, you ſhall but ſay the truth. 
Buck, Then 1 ſalute you with this royal title, — 


Long live king Richard, E * worthy king! 


All. Amen. 

Buck. To-morrow may it pleaſe you to be erown'd! 2 
Glo. Even when you pleaſe, fince you will have it ſo, 
Buck. To-morrow then we will attend your grace; 


| And ſo, moſt joyfully, we take our leave. 


Glo. ent let's to our holy work again: — : 


To the BiBop: 


Farewell, good couſin ;—farewell, gentle friends.“ [Exeunt. | 


AC T IV. SCENE I. 
Before the Tower, 


| Enter; on one 1 te, Queen EI. LIZ ABE TE, Ducheſs f Yak, ad 


Marquis of Doks ETF; on the other, Anne Ducheſs of Gloſter,” 
Ladies Lady Margaret N Clarence 8 Jong 
daughter. 


Vuch. Who meets us here My niece Plantagenet 3 
ed 


4 To this act ſhould, verde be added che next ſcene, ſo will the 


coronation paſs between the acts; and there will not only be a proper in- 


tei val of action, but the concluſion will be more forcible. Jon xs. 
5 We have 1% ſeen this indy fince the ſecond ene of the firſt act, in 


| WM: 
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Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Gloſter ?“ e 

Nov, for my life, ſhe's wand' ring to the Tower, 

On pure heart's love, to greet the tender PRES 

Daughter, well met. 

eee, 03 give your graces both 

A happy and a joy fol t time of day! _ 
Q. BEliz, As much to you, good ſiſter! Whither away ? 
Anne, No further than the Tower ; and, as I gueſs, _ 

Upon the like devotion as ourſelves, 5 

To gratulate the gentle princes there. | 
2. RU. Kind liſter, thanks; we'll enter all 19 2 


Enter BRAKE NBURY. 


And; in good time, here the lieutenant comes. — 
Maſter lieutenant, pray you, by your leave, 

How doth the prince, and my young ſon of York; 
 _ Brak, Right well, dear madam; By your paticnce, 
1 may not ſuffer you to viſit them; 

Ihe king hath ſtriftly charg'd the contrary, 

2: Eli. The king! who's that? 

Brat. I mean, the lord protector. 


5 Eli. The Lord protect him from that kingly _ q 
by Hat he ſet bounds between their love, and me? _ 


1 am their mother, Who ſhall bar me from them? 
Duch. I am their father $ mother, [ will ſee them. 
Anne, Their aunt I am in law, in love their mother: 

Then bring me to their ſights ; I'Il bear thy blame, 

And take thy office from thee, on my peril, GR 

Y | | = Biral. ä 

= which ſhe promiſed to meet Richard : at Croſby- place, She was married 

about the year 1472. MATOoN E. | 


© Here is a manifeſt intimation, that the dutcheſs of Gloſter 14008 in 
ſomebody i in her hand; but there is no direction marked in any of the 
copies, from which we can learn who it is. I have ventured to gueſs it 


: mult be Clarence's young daughter. The old dutcheſs of York calls her 


| Mace, le e. grand- Kubhker z as grand- children are frequently: called nepbezus. 
3 ; THEOBAL Ds 
= OY in Otbells, nephews for 83 6 6 you'll have your daughter | 


= Þ cover'd with a Barbary horſes you I haye your nephexys neigh to your? 


"MALOK Be | 


BY 
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© Brab, No madam, no, I may not leave it ſo; 
I am Hound by oath, and therefore pardon me. 


[Exit BRAXEND URY, 


"Rates STANLEY, 


| Stan. Let me but meet yon, ladies, one hour hence, 

And I'll falute your grace of Vork as mother, 
And reverend looker-on of two fair QUEENS, — 
Come, adam, you muſt ſtraight to Weſtminſter. 

| [To the Ducheſs of Gloter, 
There to be crowned Richard's royal queen, 
Q. Eliz, Ah, cut my lace aſunder! 

That my pent heart may have ſome ſcope to beat, 
Or elſe 1 ſwoon with this dead-killing news, 

Anne. Deſpightful tidings ! O unpleaſing news! 

Dor. Be of good cheer: Mother, how fares your grace? | 
2. Eliz, O Dorſet, ſpeak not to me, get the gone, 
Death and deſtruetion dog thee at the heels; 

Thy mother's name is ominous to children: 

If thou wilt outſtrip death, go croſs the ſeas, 

And live with Richmond, from tlie reach of bell, 

Go, hie thee, hie thee from this ſlaughterhouſe, 
Lol thou ener. aſc the number of the dead; 

Ard make me die the thrall of Margaret! $ curſe, — 
Nor mother, wife, nor England 's counted queen, 

Star, Fal of wiſe care 1s this your counſel madam: — 

Take all the ſwift advantage of the hours 
You ſhall have letters from me to my ſon. 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way: 
Ee not ta'en tardy by unwiſe delay. 
Ducb. O ill- diſperſed wind of miſery !— 
O my accurſed womb, the bed of death; 
A cockatrice haſte thou hatch'd to the world, 
Vhoſe unavoided eye is murderous !“ 
Stan. Come, madam, come; I in all haſte was ſent, 
Aune. And 1 with all unw rilingneſ will $%= | 
| | O, woule 
wr ?. That i ts, 1 may n nor 5 reſign my 4 ite, which you offer to take un 3% 
"At your peril, Joux SON « 
The. cocxa rice is à ſerpent ſu poſed to originate ſom a ET egg. 
| 97 1 EVE! N85 
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O, would to God, that the inclufive verge 
Of golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 
Were red-hot ſteel, to ſear me to the brain !9 
Anointed let me. be with deadly venom ; 
And die, ere men can ſay—God ſave the queen! 
2. Eliz. Go, go, poor ſoul, I envy not thy glory; 
To teed my humour, wiſh thy ſelf no harm. 
Anne. No! why - When he, that is my huſband now; 

Came to me, as I follow'd Henry's corſe; 
When farce the blood was well waſh'd From his hands, 
Which iſſu'd from my other angel huſband, 
And that dead faint which then I weeping follow 'd; 
O, when, I ſay, I look'd on Richard's face, 

'F his was my wiſh, — Be thou, quoth I, accars'd, 

For making me, ſo young, ſo vid a widow t 

And hen thou wed'fl, let ſorrow haunt ch by be d; 
Ard be thy avife (if any be ſo mal) 

More miſerable by the life of thee, 
I han thou haſt made me by my dear lord”s 4 ath! 
Lo, ere I can repeat this curſe again, 

Fren in ſo ſhort a ſpace, my woman's heart 
_ Grofsly grew captive to his honey words, | 
And prov'd the ſubject of mine own foul's curſe: 
W bich e ever ſince hath held mine ey es From reſt; | | 


For 


9 She 3 to allude to the ancient mode of pun' 'ſhing a reg'cide, or any 
other egregious criminal, vi 25 by placing a crowi ot n heated red-hot 
upon his head. N 

In ſome of the mnonkilh accounts of a p! ace e of future tor ment, | aburning e 
cr0wn is lik-wife appropriated to thoſ- who de eprived any law o mona.ch of 

his kingdom. $7 EEVENS. 

John the ſon of Vaivode stephen having defe ated the army of Hunga- 

_ Flan peaſants, called Croiſadoes, in 1514, cauſed their general,“ call: d 
Secorge, to b⸗ ſtript naked, upon whole head the ex-cutioner ſet a crown 
of hot burning iron.“ Grulart's Almirable and Memorable nf 888 ies, 1807. 2 
1 is the fact to which Goldſmith alludes: 
* Luke's iron crown, and Damien's bed of ſteel.” 

Though i it was Gecrge, and not his brother Luke, who was fo puniſhed : = 
but George's would not ſuit the poet's metre. The earl of Atholl, who was 1 
executed on Account of the murder of James I. king of Scots, was, pre- | 1 

Nous to his 4. ath, 66 crowned with a hot iron.“ See Holin hed. ö 2 | 


Kro. 
* 
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For never yet one hour in his bed 
Did J enjoy the golden dew of ſleep, 
Put with his timorous dreams ? was ſtill awak'd, 
Beſides, he hates me for my father Warwick ; 
And will, no doubt, ſhortly be rid of me. 
9, Elis. Poor heart, adieu; I pity thy complaining. 
Anne, No more than with my ſoul I mourn for yours, 
Dor, Farewell, thou woful welcomer of glory! 
Anne, Adieu, poor ſoul, that tak'ſt thy leave of . 
Duch. Go thou to Richmond, and good fortune guide 
thee ! 85 Dogs Er. 
Go thou to Richard, and good angels tend thee !— 
[To Anz, 
Go thou to fanfuary, and good choughts poſſeſs thee! _ 
[To Q. ELIZABETH, 
I to my grave, where peace and reſt lie with me! 
_ Eighty odd years of ſorrow have I ſeen, 
And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen.4 
Q. Eliz, Stay yet; look back, with me, unto the Tower, 
Pity, you ancient ſtones, thoſe tender babes, 
Whom envy hath immur'd within your walls! 
Rough cradle for ſuch little pretty ones! 
Rude ragged nurſe! old ſullen Ive! 


For 


| 2 Tis ende by Polydore Vergil, thatRichard was heat diſturbed 
ky terrible dreams: this is therefore no fiction. JonunsoN, | 

3 Shakſpeare bas here, I believe, ſpoken at random. The preſent ſcene 
is in 1423, Richard duke of York the huſband of this lady, had he been 
then living, would have been but ſeventy-tbree years old, and we may 
xc aſon ably ſuppoſe that his ducheſs was younger than he was. Nor did ſhe 
8⁰ {pcedily to her grave. She lived till 1495. Maroxx. | 
Jieen is ſorrow. STEEVENS. 


40 Short pleaſure, long lament,“ is one of Ray 8 ovoverblal ſentences. | 
MaLoNns. | 

5 To call the Tower nw! ſe and play -fellow | is very harſh : perhaps part 
of this ſpeech 1 is addreſſed to the 8 and our to the lieutenant. | 


Se IF 


The !aſt line of this ſpeech, | | 
So fooliſh forrow bids your ſtones farewell 8 


proves that the whole of it is addreſſed to the Tower, and apologizes for 1 


the abſurdity of that addreſs, by attributing it to ſorrow. M. Maso, 


128 | 
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5 For tender princes, uſe my babies well! 5 5 

So kool forrow bids your ſtones farewell, 8 [ Exeunt, 
e N u. e 


4 Room of flate in the Palace. 


: th of trumpets. Richard, as king upon his throne ; "Bens 


INGHAM, Cares, a Page, and Other 
K. Rich, Stand all apart, —Couſin of Buckingham, — 
 Bick, My gracious ſovereign. _ 
K. Rich. Give me thy hand: Thus high, thy advice, 


5 And thy aſſiſtance, is king Richard ſeated ;— 
But ſhall we wear thefe glories for a day? 
Or ſhall they laſt, and we rejoice in them! I 


Buck, Still live they, and forever let them A 
K. Rich, Ah, Buckingham, now do I play che touch, 


To try if thou be current gold, indeed :— 


Young Edward lives ;—Think now what I would ſpeak, 
Buch. Say on, my loving lord. 
K. Rich, Why, Buckingham, I ſay, I would be king. 
Buch. Why, ſo you are, my thrice- renowned liege. 
K. Rich. Ha! am J king ? Tis ſo: but Edward lices, | 
Buck, True, noble prince. . bi 
K. Rich. - -; DOD bitter consequence, : 


That Edward ſtill ſhould lire, true, noble prince 
Couſin, thou waſt not wont to be ſo dull :— 

| Shall I be plain? Lwiſh the baſtards dead; 

And | would have it ſuddenly perform'd. 

What ſay'ſt thou now ? ſpeak ſuddenly, be brief, 


| Buck, Your grace may do your pleaſure,” 
K, Rich. Tut, tut, thou art all ice, thy kindneſs freezes : 2 


Say, have I thy conſent, that they ſhall die? 


Buck. Give me ſome breath, ſome little pune dear lord, 


Xs Before I poſitively ſpeak in this: 
- 1 will reſolve your. g grace e immediately. = 


[Exit Bucrtxonant = 
| 6 5 Hither 10 third act ſhould be medes and here it very properly hs ; 
ends with a pauſe of action. JonnsoNe FN 

7 To lay CUTTE iy t repreſent the 5 chſtanes STELVENS. 
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Cale. The king is angry; ſee, he gnaws his lip.“ 
[ Hae, 
K. Rich. I wil converſe with iron-witted fools, © 
de ſcends from his thro one. 
And unreſpeQive boys ;9 none are for me, 
That look into me with conſiderate eyes. 
High- reaching Euckingham yrome 8 
_ Boy,— 
Page. My lord. | 
K. Rich. Know'ſt thou not any, a corrupting gold 
Would tempt unto a cloſe exploit? of death? 
Page. I know a diſcontented gentleman, 
Whoſe humble means match not his haughty mind: 
Gold were as good as twenty orators, 
And will, no doubt, tempt him to any thing. 
1 Rich, What 1 is his name? 


Pape His name, my lord; is—Tyrrel. 
K. Rich. I partly know the man; Go, call him hither, 
boy.— _ : [ Exit age. 


The deep-revolving witty 3 Suckinghoin 

No more ſhall be the neighbour to my counſels ; 
Bath he ſo long held out with me untir'd, 

And bens 4: he now for breath well, be it o.— 


Euter 1 


How n now, lord Stanley! ? what's the news? 
Stan. Know, my loving lord, 


The 


8 Several of our ancient hiſtorians obſerve, that this was an accuſtomed 
action of Richard, whether he was penſi ve or angry. STEEVENS. 


9 Un ef-ectrve is inattentive to conſequences, inconſiderate. | 
STEEVI NS. 


Unreſhecs weis, devdid of cautious and prudential conſideration, Maron 1. 


,” cl ſe explaito ] Is ſecret act. Jonnsox. | 
3 M In 575 place ſignifies judicious or cunning. 1 Wit was 


not at this tiuie employed to ſignify a man of fancy, but was uſed tor 12 | 


dem or jadgement. STEEVENS, | 


+ Sur-iy, we thould adopt Sir Thomas Hanmer's regulation ) and give 


| the paſſage thus: 
| Lc c, lord Stanly? what” s the news 2 
My terd, c- 


Are the omitted Wörde 1570 and living, of ſo much e a that meaſure 
muſt continue to be ſaciificsd for their preſervation? STEEVENS» 


— 5vVwUůlñ. DOCS 


— 222 — 


— 
han 
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The marquis Dorſet, as I hear, is fd 5 
To Richmond, in the parts were he abides. 

K. Nich. Se hither, Cateſpy: : rumour it abroad, 
That Anne my wife is very grievous ſick; : 
I will take order for her keeping cloſe. 
Enquire me out ſome mean-born gent. eman, 
Whom I will marry ſtraight to Clarence” oy tor ;— 
The boy is fooliſh,® and I fear not him, — 
Look, how thou dreamt! 1 ſay again, give out, 
That Anne my queen is fick,, and like to die: 
About it; for it ſtands me much upon,” 
To wp all hopes, whoſe growth _ damage me.— 
[ Exit CATESBY, 
[ muſt be marry'd to my brother 8 daughter. 
Or elſe my kingdom ſtands on brittle glals: — 
Murder her brothers, and then marry her! 
Uncertain way of gain! But I am in 
So far in blood, that fin will pluck on lin. 
THOSE] pity dwells not in this eye. — 


Ne enter Page, with Tx RRELs 


Is thy name—Tyreel ep. 
i Gi 
$5; e. I will take meaſures chat ſhal! oblige her to keep cloſe, 
|  S1EEVENS» 
OW Shakfpeare has hens perhaps EOF AR” the folly of this youth. He 
Was at this time, I believe, about ten years old, and we are not told by any 
hiſtorian that he had then exhibited any ſymproms ot folly. Being confined _ 
by Henry VII. immediately after the battle of B o{worth, and his education 
being conſequently entirely neglected, he is deſcribed by Polydore Vergil 
At the time of his death (in 1499) as an idiot; and his account (Which was | 
copied by Hall and Holinſhed) was certainly a ſullecar authority far Shak- 


| ſpeare” 8 repreſentation. MALON E. 


| : i. e. it is of the utmoit conſequence to my gene 1 
8 . thy name — yri el 21 It ſeems, that a late editor (who boaſts much 
of his fidelity in ** mariing the places of action, both general and parti. 
cular, and ſupplying fcenical directions“) throughout this ſcene, has left 
king Richard en his throne; whereas he might have learnt from a patlage in 
Sir John Harrington? $ HMetamorphyſis ef Ajax, 1596, that the monarch _ 
appeared, during the preſent interview with Tyrreh on an ele vation F 
much leſs dignity, STEEVENS. | : 
For Richard's mode of proceeding on this 8 there are, it appears, ; 
| many anc.ent and dignifi:d pregedents, 66 Mae an the emperor, ſays 
| +88 EI | old 
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Tyr. James Tyrrel, and your moſt obedient ſubject. 
L Rich. Art thou, indeed? | 
Tre Prove me, my gracious lord. 
K. Rich. Dar'ſt thou reſolve to kill a friend of mine ? 
Tyr, Pleaſe you; but I had rather kill two enemies. 
K. Rich, Why, then thou haſt it ; two deep enemies, 
Foes to my reſt, and my ſweet fleep's diſturbers, 
Are they that I would have thee deal upon ;9 
Tyrrel, I mean thoſe baſtards in the Tower, 
T'zr, Let me have open means to come to them, 
And 1896 I'll rid you from the fear of them. + 
K. Rich, Thou ling ' ſt ſweet muſick. Hark, come e hither, 
Tyrrel; 
Go, by this token: — Riſe, and lend an ear: [Whiſpert, 
There is no more but ſo: Say, it is done, = 
And I will love thee, and prefer thee for it. ” 
ne I will deſpatch it Traight.. 5 [ Exit, 


Ne. enter BucxkixchAN. 


Buck, My lord, I have confider'd in my mind 
The late demand that you did ſound me in. 

K. Rich. Well, let that reſt, Dorſet is fled to Rich 

mond. 
Buck, I hear the news, my lord. 
. Rich. Stanley, he is your wife's fon well Jook 
. 

Buck. My lord, I claim the gift, my aue by promiſe, : 
For which your honour and your faith is pawn'd ; 
The nden of Hereford, 2 and the moveable, | 


1 old IO Wann 60 with ha cuſtomes of his had this one, moſt contrary 


to other princes, (who, to diſpatch their <weightieft affaires, make often ther | 


ce —1 their regal. throne or council. chamber,) which was,“ &c. 


| MarLonre JF 
9 i. e. act upon. We ſhould now ſay—deal with z but the other was 


the phraſeology of our author's time. MarLons. 
2 Thomas duke of Gloſter, the fifth fon of Edward the Third, mar- 


| ried one of the daughters and coheirs of Humphrey de Bohun earl of } 


Hereford. The duke of Gloſter's nephew, Henry earl of Derby, (the 


_eldeft ſon of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, the fourth ſon of Edward d 


: the Third) who was eee King mn. married the other daugh- 


Which | 


by, ft hay 
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Which you have promiſed I ſhall poſſeſs, 
K. Rich, Stanley, look to your wife; if ſhe convey 
Letters to Richmond, you ſhall anſwer it. 
Buck, What ſays your highneſs to my juſt requeſt ? 

K. Rich. I do remember me,—Henry the ſixth 
Did prophecy, that Richmond ſhould be king, | 

When Richmond was a little ps YoY 

A king I perhaps? | 
Buch. Mylord,— — 
K. Rich. How chance, the prophet could not at that 
: time, 

Have told me, [ being by,4 that I ſhould kill bim! * 


Bucks 


ter of the earl of Hereford.” The moiety of the Hereford eſtate, which 
had been poſleiled by that king, was ſeized on by Edward IV. as legally 
devolved to the crown, on its being transferred from the houſe of Lancaſter - 
to that of York. Henry Stafford duke of Buckingham was lineally 


. deſcended from Thomas duke of Gloſter, his only daughter Anne having 


married Edmund earl of Stafford, and Henry being the great grandſon of 


Edmund and Anne. In this right he and his anceſtors had poſſeſſed one 


half of the Hereford eſtate; and he claimed and actually obtained from: 
Richard III. after he uſurped the throne, the reſtitution of the other half, 
vrhich had been ſeized on by Edward; and alſo the earldom of Hereford, 
and the office of Conſtable of England, which had long been annexed by 
Inheritance to that earldom. See Dugdale's Baronage, Vol. I. p. 168, 
169. Many of our hiftorians however aſcribe the breach between him 
and Richard to Richard's refuſing to reſtore the moiety of the Hereford 
eſtate; and Shakſpeare has followed them. _ | 
Thomas duke of Gloſter was created earl of Hereford in 1 1336 by King, | 
Richard the II. on which ground the duke of Buckingham had ſome pre- 
tenſions to claim a new grant of the title; but with reſpect to the moiety | 
of the eſtate, he had not a ſhadow of right to it; for ſuppofing that it 
devolved to Edward IV. with the crowny It og after the murder of 
his ſons, the joint property of his daughters. If it did not devolve to 
King Edward 1 V. it belonged to the right heirs of E Fong Henry IV, 
| MaLonge | 
1 From he to the words, T hou 85084 eſt me, I am not in n the vein—have 
deen left out ever ſince the firſt editions, dut 1 like them well enough ww” 
replace them. Por E. | 
The alluſions to the plays of Henry vi. are no weak proofs of the 
authenticity of theſe diſputed pieces. JohNSsö WW. | 
Theſe alluſions, I truſt, have been ſufficiently accounted. for i in the 
Diſſertation annexed to the preceding play, MALlON kg. 
4 The duke of Gloſter was not by when Henry uttered the prophecy; 
8 Our author ſeldom took the trouble to turn 00 the pay to which hg 
went. Maron r. | 1 1 


/ 
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Buck. My lord, your promiſe for the earldom, — 
K. Rich, Richmond ! When laſt I was at Excter, 
The mayor in courteſy ſhow'd me the caſtle, 
And call'd it—Rouge-mont : at which name, I ſtarted ; 
Becauſe a bard of Ireland told me once, | 
I ſhould not live long after 1 faw Richmond, 
Buck. My lord, — 
K. Rich, 8 Ay, what' S 0 clock? 
Buck, lam thus bold 
To put your grace in mind of what you promis'd me, 
. Rich, Well, but what is't o'clock ? 


Backs: 1 Upon the ſtroke 
Of ten. | | | | 
N. Well, let it ſtrike.s N 

= 7, I Why let1 it arike! | 

= Rich, Becauſe that, like a Jack, 5 thou W the 

ſtroke 


Betwixt thy begging and "OY meditation, | 
| I. am 
5 This feems to "OS? been a proverbial fits: So, in Pierce's 

Supererogation, &c. by Gabriel Harvey, 4to. 1593: « Let the clock ſtr bt 

1 haue loſt more howers, and loſe nothing if I find equity. ”? MALGKNE: 
© An image, like thoſe at St. Dunftan's church in Fleet-ftreet, and a 

the market- houſes at ſeveral towns in this kingdom, was uſually call-d 

Jack of tbe clocł-lcuſe. Ste Cowley's Diſcourſe on the Government of Oliuer 
 Cramnvell, Vol. Ih. p. 650. edit. 1710.] Richard reſembles Buckingham 
to one of thoſe automatons, and bids him not fuſpend the ſtroke on the 


clock bell, but ſtrike, that the hour may be paſt, and himſelf be at liberty 


to purſue his meditations. 81x J. HawxiNs. 

Perhaps theſe figures were called Facks, becauſe the engines of that 
name which urn the ſpit were anciently ornamented with ſuch a puppet, 
In Lantern ard Candle-light, or The Bellman's Secind Nigbt- abali, &c. by 

Deckar, is a paſſage „of a new and cunning drawing of money from gen- 
tlemen,” which may tend to a ſomewhat different explanation of the 
 word—firike. There is another fraternitie of wandring pilgrims, lo 

merrily call themſelves Jackes of the Click-houſe. The jacke of a och 
 beuſe goes upon ſcrews, and his office is to do nothing but ſtrike ; ſo does g 
_ Noiſe (for they walke up and down like fidlers) travaile with motions, aud 
and whatever their motions get them, is called ſtriking.” STEEVENS. 

A Jack with ſuch a figure as Chapman hath deſcribed, was for many 


years exhibited, as a ſign, at the door of a White-Smith's ſhop in the | 


nartoweſt part of the Strand. HENLEY. | 
Tha ſe automatons were called Facks of the clock-houſe, becauſe Fick 
in our author's time was a common appellation for a mean, contempribis 
elbows employed by others! in {ervile othices. MALONE» 


[: 
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{am not in the giving vein to-day. 
Buck. Why, then reſolve me whe'r you will, or no. 5 
K. Riche Thou troubleſt me; I ain not in the vein. 


Lens unt Ring RICHARD and Trains 


Buck. And is it thus ? repays he my deep ſervice. 
With ſuch contempt ? ? made I him king for this? 
O, let me think on Haſtings ; and be gone 


10 Brecknock,” „ while my "fearful head 1s on. [ Exid, 


S C E N E III. 
The 1 
"Role T YRREL, | 

Tyr, The tyrannous and bloody act is e 
"The moſt arch deed of piteous inaſlacre, 

That ever yet this land was guilty of. 

Dighton, and Forreſt, whom I did ſuborn 

To do this piece of cuthleſ: butchery, 
Albeit they were fleſh'd villains, bloody dogs, 

Melting with tenderneſs and mild compaſſion, : 
Wept like two children, in their death's ſad ſtory. 
0 thus, quoth Dig hton, lay the gentle babes. — 

7 Hus, thus, quoth Forreſt,  girdling 9 ie another 
_ Within ther alabaſter Innocent arms: 
Their ps were four red roſes on fats 
W-ich, in their ſummer beauty, k ifs 'd cach Aber. 

44 bo of prayers on their - pillow tay a* : 
I hi:h once, quoth Forreſt, alm:ft chang'd my mid; 
But, O, the devil there the villain opp 'd; 
When Di. ghton thus told on,—ave ee 
Toe m'ft rc len Sed feweet wark of nature, | 
6 hat ' from the prime creation ere ſhe fram d. — 
lence both are gone with eonſelense and remorſe, 


| hand's eſtate lay. Maron 


ha ſe circumſtances were probably adopted from the old ſong of The 
maſt eruel Mirther of Edward V. &c. in The Gelden Gar land of Princeiy | 


eight, The thirteenth edition of this collection was publiſhad in 1698. 
l; mult oe owned, howey er, that there is nothing to aihit us in alccrs 
"ting the exatt date ot h. 9 an 10 many other of gus Ancient Lallads. 


STEEVENS: | 


They 
7.-To the Caltle Sy 8 in Wales, where the duke of Pucking- 
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They could not ſpeak; and ſo I left them both, 
To bear this tidings to the bloody king. 


Enter King RICHARD. 


And here he comes: — All health, my ſovereign lord! 
K. Rich. Kind Tyrrel! am I happy i in thy news ? 
Tyr. If to have done the thing you gave in charge 

Beget your happinels, be happy then, 

For it is done. 


K. Rich. But didft thou ſee them dead ? 
Tyr. I did, my lord, | 
K. Rich. And buried, . Tyrrel? 


Dy. The chaplain of the Tower hath buried them; z 
But where, to ſay the truth, I do not know. 

K. Rich. Come to me, Tyrrel, ſoon at after ſupper, 
When thou fhalt tell the proceſs of their death. 

Mean time, but think how I may do thee good, 

And be inheritor of thy deſire, 

Farewell, till then. | 


. : . leave. Len | 


EK. Rich. The ſon of Clarence have I penn'd up « cloſe ; 
His daughter meanly have I match'd in marriage ;* 
The ſons of Edward ſleep in Abraham's boſom, 

And Anne my wife hath bid the world good night. 

a Now, for I know the Bretagne Richmond 3 aims 


In Sheriff Hutton caſtle, Yorkſhire where he remained till the 
| coming of Henry VII. who immediately after the battle of Boſworth ſen! 
bim to the Tower, and ſome few years after, moſt treacherouſly an! 
barbarouſly put him to death; being, from a total want of education 4n4 
commerce with mankind, ſo i ignorant; that he could not, according to H., 

diſcern a gooſe from a capon. With this unfortunate young noblema 

ended the male line of the illuſtrious houſe of Plantagenet. R1TS0N. 
2 To Sir Richard Pole, Knt. This lady at ſeventy years of age, with- 


out any legal proceſs, and for no crime but her relation to the crown, wi } 
"Sia ſon, N 


Lord Montague, had been put to death a few years before, in the fan? | 


| beheaded in the Tower by that ſanguinary tyrant Henry VIII. 


manner, and for the ſame crime; and the famous Cardinal Pole, another 


of her children, only eſcaped the fate of his mother and brother, by kceping | 


out of the butcher's reach. RITSON. 


; He thusdenominates Richmond, becauſe after the battle of Tewkibuiy | 
he had taken refuge in the court of F rancis II. duke of Bretagne, where 


: by the procurement of King Edward IV. he was kept a leng time 104 
Kind of honourable e 8 note on ſc, iv. MATLONE. 


At 


bY > >» 
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At young Elizabeth, my brother” s daughter, ND on art 
And, by that Knot, looks proudly on the crown, 


701 der go I. a Jolly thriving wooer, 


Enter CATESBY. 


Cate. My lord,— 
K, Rich. Good news or bad, that thou com'lt in fo 
| bluntly F . 
Cate, Bad news, my lord : Morton is s fled to Richmond 3 
And Buckingham, back'd with the hardy Welchmen, 
Is in the field, and ſtill his power encreaſeth. 
K. Rich, Ely with Richmond troubles me more nears 


Than Buckingham and his raſh-levied ſtrength. 


Come, — I have learn'd, that fearful commenting 


Is leaden ſervitor “ to dull . 
Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary ; ; 


Then fiery expedition be my wing, 


Jove's Mercury, and herald fora king ! 7 
Go, muſter men: My council is my ſhield; . 
We muſt be brief, when traitors brave the field, [Excuse 


SCENE IV. 


The ſame. 1 the Palece, 
| Enter Queen MARGARET, 


D, Mar. So, now proſperity begins to mellow, 


And drop into the rotten mouth of death. 


I Herein theſe confines {lily have I lurk'd, 


To watch the waning of mine enemies. 


A dire induQtion 5 am I witneſs too. 
And will to France; hoping the conſequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical, 


Withdraw thee, wretched Margaret! who comes here * 


LS Tian thought and cautious difquiſition are the aul atendanteos | 
_ delay, Jonnson., _ | 


ki — dire induckion—] Inducrion is preface, 1 art part. | 
18 


lo uſed 15 Sackville | in our author s time. Joun SN . 


Enter 
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Enter Queen ELIZABETH and the Ducheſs of Yor: 


2. Eliz. Ah, my poor princes! ah, my tender babes 

My unblown flowers, new-appcaring ſweets: 

If yet your gentle fouls fly in the air, 

And be not fix'd in doom perpetual, 

Hover about me with your airy wings, 

And hear your mother's lamentation! 

2. Mar, Hover about her; ſay, that right for right” 

Hath dimm'd your infant morn to aged night. 

Duch. So many miſeries have craz'd my voice, 
That my woe-wearied tongue is ſtill and mute.— 

Edward Plantagenet, why art thou dead! 

D. Mar. Plantagenet doth quit Plantagenet, 

Edward for Edward pays a dying debt. 

2. Eliz, Wilt thou, O God, fly from ſuch gentle lambs 
And throw them in the entrails of the wolf? 

When didſt thou fleep,? when ſuch a deed was done! * 
2. Mar. When holy Harry died, and my ſweet ſon, 
e Dead . blind light, poor mortal livin 8 ghoſt, 

Woe's 


6 This is 5 „ * thoſe conceits which our author may be ſuſpc cted of 
loving better than propriety, Righe for right is Pt anſwering to it - 
claims of juſtice. So, in this play: 

46 — T bat fore head 
60 Where Jpeuld be branded, if that 5 were right. 
OH N'$0Ns 
In the third ſcene of the fi. ſt at Margaret was Eo: with the 
| murder of young Rutland, and the death of her hoſband and ſon were 
imputed to the divine vengeance rouſed by that wick-d act. 


right of me, an injured mother, whoſe ſon was flain at Tewk! "HY has 
now operated as powerfully as that right which the death of Rutland gute 
you to divine juſtice, and has d.ftroyed your children in their turn. 


MALON T. fk 


7 That i is, Whin, before the preſent occaſion, did thou ever flag 
during the commiſſion of ſuch an action? Thus the only auth.ntics 
copies now extant ; the quarto, 1598, and the firſt folio, The editor of 
the ſecond folio changed When to Why, which has been adopt ed by all the 


| ſubſcquent editors; though Margaret's anſwer evidently refe: s to the W. {JF 


: found in the original copy. MaroN x. 
I have admitted this reading, though am not quite certain of! its autlien- 


icity, The reply of Margaret might have been deſigned as an L1Nter: 0g3 | 


tory echo to the laſt words of the Queen. STEEVERS. | 


"mY 8 juſt is | 
God to right the innocent. 3» Margaret now perhaps means to fav, he 


Unlawfully made drunk with innocent blood ! | 


10 . A and eee God, 


KING RICHARD I. 


Woe's ſcene, world's ſhame, grave's due by life uſurp 'd, 
Brief abſtra and record of tedions days, 
Reſt thy unreſt on England's lawful earth, [Sitting drm, | 


9, Eliz. Ah, that thou would'ſt as ſoon afford a grave, 
As thou canſt » teld a melancholy ſeat : 


Ihen would | hide my bones, not reſt them here! 
Ah, who hath any cauſe to mourn, but we ? 


[ Sitting down by Ber. 


Q. Mar. If ancient 63 be moſt reverent, 
Give mine the benefit of ſeniory, s 


And let my griefs frown on the upper hand. | 
22 Uting down with RES | 


If ſorrow can admit ſociety, 
Tell o'er your woes again by viewing mine ;— 


J had an Edward, till a Richard kill'd him; 


IT had a huſband, till a Richard kill'd him: 


Thou hadſt an Edward, till a Richard kill'd Him; | 


Thou hadſt a Richard, till a Richard kill'd him. 


Dach. 1 had a Richard too, and thou didſt kill him; 


I had a Rutland too, thou holp | to kill him. 5 
8 Mar. Thou hadſt a Clarence too, and Richmond kill's | 


bim; 
From forth the kennel of thy womb hath « crept _ 
A hell-hound, that doth hunt us all to death, _ 


N hat dog, that had his teeth before his eyes, 


To worry lambs, and lap their gentle blood ; 


| That foul defacer of God's handy-work : 
| bat excellent grand tyrant of the earth, 


That reigns in galled eyes of weeping ſouls, _ 
Thy womb let looſe, to chaſe us to our graves 


b 1 ,] For ſeniority. Jon xsox. 


The word in the quarto js fign rie, in the folio fro neury, FAY it has 

5-4 deen printed figniory 1 in the late editions: but as in general modern ſoelling | 

3 has been adopted, I know not why the ancient mode ſhould be adhered = 

in this particular inſtance. In The Comedy of Erors, p. 316, ſenior has 
been properly printed by all the modern editors, thou: Zh the words in the 

old copy are — “ We'll draw cuts for the /ignivr,”” The ſubſtantive in the 

text is evdeatly: formed by our author from hence. Maronz. 
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How do I thank thee, that this carnal 9 cur 
Preys on the iſſue of his mother's body, 


And makes her pew-fellow 3 with others' moan ! 


Duch. O, Harry's wife, triumph not in my woes; 


God witneſs with me, I have wept for thine. 


Mar. Bear with me; Iam hungry for arent 


And now I cloy me with beholdingi Its - 


Thy Edward he is dead, that kill'd my Edward; 


Thy other Edward dead, to quit my Edward; 
Young York he is but boot, becauſe both they 
Match not the high perfection of my loſs. 


Thy Clarence he is dead, that ftabb'd my Edward; 


| And the beholders of this tragick play, 


The adulterate Haſtings,4 Rivers, Vaughan, Grey, 


Untimely ſmother'd in their duſky graves, 
Richard yet lives, hell's black intelligencer; 
Only reſerv'd their factor, to buy ſouls, 
And ſend them thither: But at hand, at hand, 
Enſues his piteous and unpitied end; 
Earth gapes, hell burns, fiends roar, ſaints pray, 


To have him ſuddenly convey'd from hence ; — 


: | Lane his bond of hs dear God, 1 pray, 


Tha 


9 This word, in che eſa inſtance, may 4551 carnivercus, though 


in Hamlet it is uſed for flaughterous : 


« Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts. STrzvENs. 


2 Pero - fellow ſeems to be companion, We have now a new phraſe, 
nearly equivalent, by which we ſay of perſons in the ſame difficulties, 


that they are in the ſame boxes JonxnsoN. 
Pew-fellow is a word yet in uſe. Sts J. Hawkins. | 
3 Boot is that which is thrown in to mend a \ purchaſe, Jounsen. 
4 1 believe Shakſpeare wrote: 
T übe adulterer Haſtings,- WAR ZVR TON. 
Adulterate is right. We ſay metals are adulterate; and adulterate ſome- 


times means the ſame as adulterer. In either ſenſe, on this occaſion, the 
_ epithet will ſuit. Haſtings was adulterare, as Margaret has try'd his 
- friendſhip and found it faithleſs; he was an adulterer, as he cohabited with 


Jane Shore during the life of her huſband. So, the Ghoſt in Hari, 


| 3 of the King, ſays: 


"Is — that inceſtuous, that adulterate beaſt.” STEVENS. 


5 This imperfect line is not ee, completed by ſome former 
NN editor: N i | 


Farth gapcs, Bell PER friends roar for him; ſaints 1. | 
Te —. &c, n 


SSS SOM: a2 .4 


er 


That I may live to ſay, The dog is dead! 


'KING RICHARD Ut, 95 
9. Elix. O, thou didft prophecy, the time would come, 
That I ſhould wiſh for thee to help me curſe 


That bottled ſpider, that foul bunch-back'd toad. 


9. Mar, I call'd thee then, vain flouriſh of my fortune; 


| I call'd thee then, poor ſhadow, painted queen; 


The preſentation of but what I was, 


The flattering index of a direful pageant,” 


One heav'd a high, to be hurl'd down below: 


A mother only mock'd with two fair babes ; 
A dream of what thou waſt; a gariſh flag, ER 


To be the aim of every dangerous ſhot ; 
A ſign of dignity, a breath, a bubble; 
A queen in jeſt, only to fill the ſcene. 
Where is thy huſband now ? where be thy brothers ? 
Where be thy two ſons? wherein doſt thou joy? 
Who ſues, and kneels, and ſays—God 1ave the queen? 
Where be the bending peers that flatter'd thee ? 


| Where be the thronging troops that follow'd thee ? 
- Decline all this,? and fee what now thou art, 


For happy wife, a moſt diſtrefled widow ; _ 
For joyful mother, one that wails the name; 

For one being ſued to, one that humbly ſues ; 
For queen, a very caitiff crown'd with care: 


For one that ſcorn'd at me, now ſcorn'd of me; 


For one being fear'd of all, now fearing one; 
For one commanding all, obey'd of none. 
Thus hath the courſe of juſtice wheel'd about, 
And left thee but a very prey to tine 


Having no more but thought of what thou wert, 


To torture thee the more, being what thou art. 

i font Mawes Thon 
7 Pageants are dumb ſhows, and the poet meant to allude to one of 
theſe, the index of which promiſed a happier concluſion. The pageants 


then diſplayed on public occaſions were generally preceded by a brief 

Account of the order in which the characters were to walk. Theſe indexes _ 

were diſtributed among the ſpectators, that they might underſtand the 
meaning of ſuch allegorical ſtuff as was uſually exhibited. The index of 
every book was anciently placed before the beginning of ie. STEEVENS. 


5 Alluding to the dangerous ſituation of thoſe perſons to whoſe care the 
Randards of armies were entruſted. STEEVENS. ro: | 


. & run through all this fiom firſt to lat. MALONE. | 


46 KING RICHARD IL 
Thou did'ſt uſurp my place, And doſt thou not 


Uſurp the juſt proportion of my ſorrow ? | 
Now thy proud neck bears half my burden'd yoke; * 


From which even here I flip my wearied head, 
And leave the burden of it all on thee. i 
Farewell, York's wife,—and queen of ſad Wiha 


"Theſe Engliſh woes ſtall make me ſmile in France. 

©, Elix. O thou well kill d in curſes, ſtay a while, 
And teach me how to curſe mine enemies, 

Q. Mar. Forbear to fleep the night, and faſt * the day ; 
Compare dead happineſs with living woe; 


Think that thy babes were fairer than they oe; 
And he, that flew them, fouler than he is: 


Bettering thy loſs makes the bad-cauſer worſe ;3 
Revolvi ing this will teach thee how to curſe. fy 
2. Eliz. My words are dull, O, quicken them with 
„ hie! 


8 Mar. Thy woes will make them ſharp, and pierce 


- Hke mine I eExit 2. MARGARET, 
| Dach. Why ſhould Sant be full of words? 
Elix. Windy attorneys to their client woes, 


6 A ſucceeders of inteſtate Joys, 4 


Poor breathing orators of miſeries ! 


Let them have ſcope : though what they doi impart 
Help nothing elſe, yet do they eaſe the heart. 


e If ſo, then be not tongue. ty d: go with me, 


3 We muſt either read this line thus ;— 
Bettering thy loſs, make the bad-cauſer worſe, 


| which I believe to be the true reading, or include it in a parentheſis, 


M. MAsox. 
4 As I cannot 10 6 504 the reading of the aan nee, J have 


adopted another from the quarto in 1 597: 


Airy ſucceeders of inteſtate joys: 


| L e. words, tun'd to complaints, ſucceed joys that are dead; : and unbe. 
queath'd to them, to whom they ſhould properly deſcend. THEORALD» 


The metaphor is extremely harſh. The joys already poſſeſſed being a 


_ conſumed and paſſed away, are ſuppoſed to have died inteſtate, that is, to 
have made no will, having nothing to bequeath ; and mere verbal com- 
plaints are their ſucceſſors, but inherit nothing but miſery. M TORE. 


And 


2 Faſt has no e with the e word FOR the meaning 
| being, —Sleep not at night, and faſt during the day, The ey. reads 
Sto ſleep the nights, and faſt the days, MALONE. f 
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KIN G RICHARD. III. 4 


| Kd in * * bf bitter words let's ſmother 


My damned ſon, that thx two ſweet ſons ſmother'd. ' 


, hear IN drum, —be copious in exclaims, 


[Prom within, 


Emer King RI en AR D, aud bis T; 1 marching. 


K. Rich, Who i intercepts me in my expedition? 
Dutch. O, ſhe, that might have {aber Ae ches, 


By ſtrangling thee in her accurſed wom 


From all the ſlaughters, wretch, that thou. haſt done. 5 


| 2 K, Rich, And brief, yoo: mother; for 2 ** ine, 


9. Elix. Hid iſt thou that forehead with a golden crown, ; 
Where ſhould be branded, if that ri ight were right, 5 


The laughter of the qua: that o d that crown, : 5 7 


And the dire death of my poor ſons, and brothers? 


Tell me, thou villain-ſlave, where are my children? 


DVucb. Thou toad, thou toad, * is e brother 
Clarence? 


1 . And little Ned Plantag net, his 108 . 


Q. Elia. Where is the gentle © ka Vaan Grey? 
Duch. Where is kind aſtings? 2 
K. Rich; A flouriſh, trampets rike alarum, drums! 
Let not the heavens hear theſe tell-tale women 
Rail on the Lord's anointed ; Makes Ifay.,— 
1 Au., 
Either be? patient, add 8 me fair, 29 HERE 


Or with ths elamorous report of war 
Thus will Ldrown your exclamations, 


Duch. Art thou my ſon? .. 5 5 
K. Rich. Ay; I thank God, my father, and yourlelf T4 
Duch. Then patiently hear my impatiene. 
K. Rich, Madam, I have a touch of your condition, © a 
That cannot brook the accent of rege, . | 
| Duch, O, let me ſpeak, EE oo” 
K. Rich, © | Do then; 5 Vt n not hear. 1 
| Dach, ] will be mild and gentle in "Ee words 


bo. 5 


J. e thitpoſſefſed it. sSrzzy zus. Ny | 
3 ſpice or aka of your 9 or di gin bm. 
Vor. v. 1 e 
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Thou did'ſt uſurp my place, And doſt thou not 

Uſurp the juſt proportion of my ſorrow? 

Now thy proud neck bears half my burden'd yoke; 

From which even here I flip my wearied head, 

And leave the burden of it all on the. 

Farewell, York's wife, —and queen of ſad miſchance,. 

"Theſe Enoliſh woes ſtall make me ſmile in France. 

Di. Eliz, O thou well kill din curſes, ſtay a while, 

And teach me how to curſe mine enemies, 

| Mar. Forbear to ſleep the night, and faſt * the 405 j 
Compare dead happineſs with living We z 

Think that thy babes were fairer than they were, 

And he, that flew them, fouler than he is: 

Bettering thy loſs makes the bad-cauſer worſe ;3 

Revolving this will teach thee how to curſe, 

e ee, My words are dull, O, quicken them with 
thine ! 

2. Mar. Thy woes will make them ſharp, and pierce 


Hike mine [Exit Q. MARGARET. . 


Duch. Why ſhould calamity be Fall of words? 
9, Elix. Windy attorneys to their client Works. 


: f Airy ſucceeders of inteſtate joys, 8.4 


Poor breathing orators of miſeries! 
Let them have ſcope : though what they do i impart 
Help nothing elſe, yet do they eaſe the heart. 
uch. If ſo, then be not tongue- 1 d: go with me, 
And 


2 Faſt has no connection with the preceding word forbearz the meaning 
| bcing,—Sleep not at night, and faſt during the day, The quarto : reads 
—to ſleep the nights, and faſt the days, MALONE. 
3 We muft either read this line thus: 
| Bettering thy loſs, make the bad- cauſer worſe, 
| winch I belleve to be the true reading, or include it in a parenthe ſis 
. M. Maso. 
gt '4 As I cannot underſtand the reading of the eig ] have 
1 adopted another from the quarto in 1 597 | 
Airy ſucceeders of inteſtate ys? 
1. e. words, tun'd to complaints, ſucceed joys that are dend; : and unbe- 
queath'd to them, to whom they ſhould properly deſcend, THEOBALD:» 


The metaphor is extr2mely harſh. The joys already poſſeſſed being = all 


_ conſumed and paſſed away, are ſuppoſed to have died inteſtate, that is, 
| Have made no will, having nothing to bequeath; and mere verbal com 
plaints are their ON ng but inherit nothing but mil:ry, ML 


KING RICHARD Il, 481 
| And in the breath of bitter words let's ſmother Wo 
My damned ſon, that ny two ſweet ſons ſmother'd. 


[ Drum Withins 
I hear his drum,—be copious in exclaims. 


1 King RI CR ARD, and his Train, nn | 


E. Rich. Who intercepts me in my expedition? 

Durh. O, ſhe, that might have intercepted thee , 
By ſtrangling thee in her accurſed womb, 
From all the ſlaughters, wretch, that thou haſt dota, 

9. Elix. Hid'ſt thou that forehead with a golden crown, 
Where ſhould be branded, if that right were right, 

The ſlaughter of the prince that o d that crown,* _ 

And the dire death of my poor ſons, and brothers ? 
Tell me, thou villain-ſlave, where are my children? 


Duch. Thou toad, thou toad, where | is oy brother | 
Clarence? 


And little Ned Plantagenet, bis fon 2 3 | 
B Elix. Where is the gentle Rivers, Vaughan, Grey? ? 
Duch. Where is kind Haſtings ? 

K. Rich. A flouriſh, trampets !—ftrike alarum, drums! A 
Let not the heavens hear theſe tell-tale women 

Rail on the Lord's anointed ; ane I ſay.— 
5 Eluriſo. Hlaruns 

Either be patient, and entreat me fair, 

Or with the clamorous report of war 

Thus will I drown your exclamations. 

Duch. Art thou my ſon? _ 

K. Rich. Ay; J thank God, my facher, and yourſelf, 

Dach, Then patiently hear my impatience. 

K. Rich. Madam, I have a touch of your condition, _ 
That cannot brook the accent of reproof, 
VDuch. O, let me ſpeak, _ 

e Do then; but V1 not hear. 

Duch. I will be mild and gentle in my words. 
K. Rich, And brief, good mother; Tor 1 am in. kalte. | 


D 8 


5 1. e Wee . STEEVENS. | 7 
1A ſpice or particle of Four temper or 4 iſpoſr Frions Teusten. 


Vor. v. * 


Thy ſchool. days, frightful, deſperate, wild; and furious ; 


482 KING RICHARD III. 


Duch. Art thou ſo haſty ? I have ſtaid for thee, 
God knows, in torment and in agony. | | 

K. Rich. And came I not at laſt to comfort vou? 

Duch, No, by the holy rood, thou know'ſt it well, 
Thou cam'ſt on earth to make the carth my hell, 
A grievous burden was thy birth to me; 
"Tetchy + and wayward was thy infancy ; 


Thy prime of manhood, daring, bold, and venturous ; | g 


Thy age confirm'd, proud, ſubtle, ſly, and bloody, 


More mild, but yet more harmful, kind in hatred: 
What comfortable hour canſt thou. name, 
That ever grac'd me 5 in thy company? _ 
K. Rich. Faith, none, but Humphrey. Hour, that call U 
your grace 
To 


4 % touchy, peeviſh, fretful, ill- temper d. Ri sox. 


Io grace ſeems here to mean the ſame as to bleſs, to make happy. 
$0, gracious is kind, and graces are favours, Jon Ns0N. 


This may orobably be an allufion to ſome attair of gallantry of which 


the ducheſs had been ſuſpected. I cannot find the name in Holinſhed, 


Surely the poet's fondneſs for a quibble has not induced him at once to 


perſonify and chriſten chat Hour of the day which ſummoned his mother to 
- breakfaſt, 


So, in The Wit of a Woman, 1604 cc Gentlemen, time makes us 


brief: our old miſtreſs, Houre, is at hand.“ 


Shakſpeare might indeed by this ſtrange phraſe (Humphrey Hour) have 
de ſigned to mark the hour at which the good Ducheſs was as hungry 28 
the followers of Duke Humphrey. 


'The common cant phraſe of dining with duke Hrmphrey, IT have never 
yet heard ſatisfactorily explained. It appears, however, from a ſatirical 


pamphlet called The Guls Horn-booke, 1609, written by T. Deckar, tha: 


in the ancient church of St. Paul, one of the ailes was called Duke Hun - 


brey's Wall; in which thoſe who had no means of procuring a Kaner 


affected to loiter. 


See likewiſe Foure letters and certain Sits: by Gabriel Harvey, 1592 : 
60 to ſeeke his dinner in Poules with duke Humphrey to licke 
diſhes, to be a beggar.” 


Again, in The Return of the Knight of the Poſt, &c. by Naſh, 1606: | 
in the end comming into Poules, to behold the old dule and bi 


cc 
gueſts," Kc. 

Again, in A wonderful, ſrange, and miraculous Progneſtication, for 1 th 
Year, &c. 1591, by Naſh : „ ſundry fellowes in their filkes ſhall be 
appointed to keepe duke Humfrye company in Youless becauſe they know 


not where to get their dinners abroad.“ 1 
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For 1 ſhall never ſpeak to thee again, 


maiſter, as they call him.“ RITSo W. 
I believe nothing more than a quibble was meant. 


KING RICHARD il. 
To breakfaft once, forth of my company. 
If I be ſo diſgracious in your fight, _ 


483 


Let me march on, and not offend you, madam, — 


Strike up the drums ” 

Dub. I pr'ythee, hear me ſpeak, 
K. Rich. Vou ſpeak too bitterly. 
Duchb. e nts 


Hear me a word; 


7 Rp . 85 ; P 

Duch. Either thou wilt die, by God's juſt ordinance, 
Ere from this war thou turn a conqueror ; 
Or with grief and extreme age ſhall periſh, 
And never look upon thy face again, 
Therefore, take with thee my moſt heavy curſe ; 
Which, in the day of battle, tire thee more, 
Than all the complete armour that thou wear'ſt! 

My prayers on the adverſe party fight; _ 

And there the little ſouls of Edwari's children 

Whiſper the ſpirits of thine enemies, 7 

And promiſe them ſucceſs and vitory, 

Bloody thou art, bloody will be thy end; 


Shame ſerves thy life, and doth thy death attend. Exits. 
9. Elix. Though far more cauſe, yet much leſs ſpirit to 


curſe | 


| 5 | | Abides 
If it be objected that duke Humphriy was buried at St. Albans, let it 
likewiſe be remember'd that cenotaphs were not uncommon. Zo 


STEEVENS. 
campe, fon to 


It appears from Stowe's Survey, 1598, that Sir John Berto 


Guy, and brother to Thomas, earls of Warwick, who dyzd.in 1358, had 
a. faire monument” on the ſouth fide of the body of St. Paul's church. 


He,“ fays Stowe, 4 is by ignorant people miſnamed to be Hump brey 


Duke of Giifter, who lyeth honourably buried at Saint Albans, twentie 


miles from London: And therefore ſuch as merily profefle themſelues to 


ſerue Duke Humphrey in Powles, are to bee puniſhed here, aud ſent to 


Saint Albons, there to be puniſhed againe, for theyr abſence from theyr 


; 8 In our poet's wen- 
tieth Sonnet we find a fimilar conceit; a quibble between bues (colours) 

and Hughes, (formerly ſpelt Hewes) the perſon addreſſed. MaLoNns. 

| 7 To ſerve is to acccmpany, ſervants being near the perſons of their . 
n Eo a OO Meas 


:Y2 


it is ridiculous, and the whole improbable. Jonnson. 


484 KING RICHARD III. 
Abides in me; I ſay amen to her. | [ Going. 
EK. Rich, Stay, madam,* I muſt ſpeak a word with you, 
Qi. Elix. I haveno more ſons of the royal blood, 
For thee to murder: for my daughters, Richard, — 
They ſhall he praying nuns, not weeping queens; 
And therefore level not to hit their lives, 
K. Rich. You have a daughter call'd— Elizabeth, 
Viren, and fair, royal and gracious. 
9, Elix. And muſt ſhe die for this? O, let her 1 
And Pl] corrupt her manners, ſtain her beauty ; 3 
Slander my fell, as falſe to Edward's bed; 
Throw over her the veil of infamy: 
So ſhe may live unſcarr'd of bleeding ſlaughter, 
1 will confeſs ſne was not Edward's daughter. | 
K. Rich, Wrong not her birth, ſhe is of royal blood.” 
Q. Eliz, To fave her life, I'll ſay—ſhe i is not ſo, 
K. Rich, Her life is ſafeſt only in her birth 
9, Eliz, And only in that ſafety died her brothers. 
K. Rich, Lo, at their births ? good ſtars were oppoſite, 
2. Elix. No, to their lives bad friends were contrary, 
N. Rich, All unavoided 3 is the doom of deſtiny. 
2. Eliz, True, when avoided grace makes rapes 
My babes were deſtin'd to a fairer death, : 
If; grace had bleſs'd thee with a fairer life. 
K. Rich. You ſpeak, as if that I had ſlain my couſins, | 
Q. Eliz, Couſins, indeed; and by their uncle cozen'd =_ 
Of comfort, kingdom, kindred: freedom, life, | | 2 
Whoſe hands ſoever lanc'd their tender hearts, $ 
Thy head, all indirectly, gave direction: “ | 
No doubt the murderous Knife was dull and blunt, : 
Till it was whetted on thy ſtone-hard heart,, - £| 
To revel 1 in the rntralls of my lambs. e * 1 
| ut 3 


2 On this dialogue tis not at" to benen much criticiſm, part of 


9 The folio reads—lhe is 4 royal princeſs. STEEVENS. 
2 Perhaps we ſhould read — No, at their births= Ty RWHIT Te 
31, e. unavoidable, Marons. | 
14 This is a jingle in which Shakſpeare perbaps found more delight than 
his readers. SrE EVEN. | 
5 This conceit ſeems alſo to have been a great favourite of our author 
We meet with it more than once. TEEVENS. 
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"KING RICHARD I. 485 


But that till uſe 6 of grief makes wild grief tame, 
My tongue ſhould to thy ears not name my boys, 


Iill that my nails were anchor'din thine eyes; 
And I, in ſuch a deſperate bay of death, 


Like a poor bark, of fails and tackling reft, . 


| Ruſh all to pieces on thy rocky boſom, 


K. Rich. Madam, fo thrive I in my enterprize, 


And dangerous ſucceſs of bloody wars, 
As J intend more good to you and yours, 
Than ever you or yours by me were harm'd ! 


Q. Elin. What good is cover'd with the face of heaven, 
Jo be diſcover'd, that can do me good? 


K. Rich, The advancement of your children, gentle lady. JI 


©. Elix. Up to ſome ſcaffold, their to loſe their heads? 
K. Rich, No, to the dignity and height of Wen 


The bigh 8 type ? of this earth's glory. 
lat 


9. Eli. ter my ſorrows with report of it; 


1 ak me, what ſtate, what dignity, what. honour, 
Canſt thou demiſe to any child of mine? 


K. Rich. Even all I have; ay, and myſelf and all, 


Will Iwithal endow a child of thine ; 

So in the Lethe of thy angry ſoul 

Thou drown the ſad remembrance of thoſe wrongs, 
Which, thou ſuppoſeſt, I have done to thee/ 


Q. Eliz. Be brief, leſt that the proceſs of thy kindneſs 


Lat longer telling than thy kindneſs' date. | 
K. Rich. Then know, that, from my foul, 1 love thy 


5 daughter. 
2 Elix. My * 8 mother thinks 1 it with her ſoul. 


08 — . 1. e. Sanden uſe. STALvING. 2 


9 2 Type is exhibition, ſhow, diſplay. Jonxsox. „ | 
I think it means emblem, one of its uſual ſignifications.—By the 1 impe- | 
N rial type of glory, Richard means a crown. M. MasoN. | 


The canopy placed over a pulpit is ſtil} called by architects a type. 


| is, 1 apprehend, i in a ſimilar ſenſe that the word is here uſed. A 
| To demiſe is to grant, from ener, to devolve a right from one t 
another. STEEVENS. | 
The conſtant language of ates | is, 4 den. ed, granted, and to farm 
| But I believe the word is uſed by no poet but Shakſpeare. For 
d-miſe,. the reading of the quarto, and firſt folio, the editor of the fecond 
folio een, ee devi iſe. | Maron, 


x4 


K. Rich, TD 


48 KING RICHARD NI. 
K. Rich. What do you think | 
E _ That thou doſt love my daughter, from thy 
oul : 
So, from thy ſoul's love, didſt thou love her brothers; 
And, from my heart's love, I do thank thee for it, 
| K. Rich. Be not fo haſty to confound my meaning: 
1 mean, that with my ſoul I love thy daughter, 
And do intend to make her queen of England. | 
| 2 Eli. Well then, who doſt thou mean ſhall be her 


king? 
K. Rich. Even he, that makes her queen; Who elle 
ſhould be? | 
2. Eli. What, thou? 
K. Rich. Even ſo: What think you of 1 it, madam ? 
2. Eliz, How canſt thou woo her? 
©... Nich. | That I would learn of you, 


bn one being beſt acquainted with her humour, 

QD. Elia. And wilt thou learn of me? | 
Nich. Madam, with all my be N 
2 Eliz, Send to ber, by the man that llew her bro- 
thers, | 

A pair of bleeding hearts: thereon engrave, 

Edward, and York; then, haply, will ſhe weep : 

* herefore preſent to ber, —as ſometime Margarct 9 

Did to thy father, ſteep'd in Rutland's blood, 

A handkerchief; which, ſay to her, did Sealy 

The purple ſap from her ſweet brother's body, 

And bid her wipe her weeping eyes withal, 

If this inducement move her not to love, 

Send her a letter of thy noble deeds ; | 

Tell her, thou mad'ſt away her uncle Clarence, 


Hier uncle Rivers; ay, and, for her ſake, 


Mad ſt quick conveyance with her good aunt Anne. 
K. Rich, You mock me, madam z this 15 not the way 
Jo win your daughter. 

e Ih bere is no other way; . 
Unleſs thou could'ſt put on ſome other ſhape, _ 
And not be Richard that hath done all this. 

K. Riche. Say, that J did all this for love of her ? 
| 2. Elite - 


9 Here is Ache reference to the any of Herry VI. Jounzon. 
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Q. Eliz. Nay, then indeed, ſhe cannot chooſe but have 
thee,* 

Having bought love with ſuch a bloody ſpo1l.3 
K. Rich, Look, what is done cannot be now amended : 

Men ſhall deal unadviſedly ſometimes, 

Which after-hours give leiſure to repent, 

If I did take the Kingdom from your ſons, 

Jo make amends, I'Il give it to your daughter. 
If I have kill'd the iſſue of your womb, 

I0o quicken your increaſe, I will beget 
Mine iſſue of your blood upon your daughter, 

A grandam' s name is little leſs in love, 

Than is the doting title of a mother; 

They are as children, but one ſtep below, 

Even of your mettle, of your very blood; 

Of all one pain, — ſave for a night of groans 
Endur'd of her,4 for whom you bid like ſorrow.s 5 
Vour children were vexation to your youth, | 5 

But mine ſhall be a comfort to your age. 
The loſs, you have, is but—a ſon bein g king. 
And, by that loſs, your daughter is made qucen. 

I cannot make you what amends I would, 
Therefore accept ſuch kindneſs as I can. Fo 
Dorſet your ſon, that, with a fearful ſoul, 

LO diſcontented eps i in foreign ſoil, 


This 

» : [O14 3 The ſenſe ſeems to gerne that we ſhould read: 
5 1s. love bee, 

Tate. TyrwHiTT. 


As this is evidently ſpoken ironically; 1 agree e Tyrwhitt, that 

the preſent reading is corrupt, but ſhould rather amend it by reading © Lave 

you, than c ee you; as the word Have is mere likely to have deen 
miſtaken for hate, the traces of the letters being nearly the fame 

; M. Mast- RN. £7 

"Aa this conjeRure | is, in my opinion, at once fortunate and judicious, I 

have placed it in the text. A ſomewhat correſponding error had happened 


in Corislanus, laſt ſpeech of ſcene iv. Act IV. where have Was 1 atly 
given inſtead of —hate. STEEVENS. 95 


3 Spoil is waſte, havock. JoHN$SON. 5 
7 Of i in the e lafguage of Shakſpeare's s age was s frequent ly uf- d for Zy. 


Mal-N s, 
l Bid is in the paſt elt from bide. Joun ox. 


1 
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This fair alliance quickly ſhall call home 
To high promotions and great dignityj: 
The king, that calls your beauteous daughter, — wife, 
Familiarly ſhall call thy Dorſet— brother; 
Again ſhall you be mother to a king, 
And all the ruins of diftreſsfu] times 
Repair'd with double riches of content, 
What! we have many goodly days to ſee: 
Ihe liquid drops of tears that you have ſhed, 
Shall come again transform'd to orient O's 
Advantaging their loan, with intereſt 
Of ten-times-double gain of happineſs,® 
Go then, my mother, to thy daughter go ; 
Make bold her baſhful years with your experience; 
Prepare her ears to hear a wooer's tale; 
Put in her tender heart the aſpiring flame 
Of golden ſov'reignty; acquaint the princeſs 
Wich the ſweet ſilent hours of marriage joys: 
And when this arm of mine hath chaſtiſed 
Ihe petty rebel, dull-brain'd Buckingham, 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 
And lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed ; 
To whom I will retail my conqueſt won, ? 
And ſhe ſhall be ſole victreſs, Cæſar's Cæſar. 
9. Eliz. What were J beft to ſay? her father's brother 
Would be her lord? Or ſhall I ſay, her uncle? 
Or, he that flew her brothers, and her uncles ? 
Under what title ſhall I woo for thee, 
That God, the law, my honour, and her love, 1 
Can make ſeem pleaſing to her tender years ? - 2 
K. Rich, Infer fair * s peace by this alliance. | | 
| . Elix. 


e The « Feels. My eaſy emendation will convince every reader 
that love and lone are made out of one another only by a letter turned upſide | 
down. The tears that you have lent to your affliftions, fhall be turn 'd into 

gems; and requite you by way of intereſt, &c. 'THEOBAL De 

Hou often the letters u and n are confounded in theſe copies, has been 

_ ſhewn in various places. MaLoxE, 

7 Toretail (as Mr. M. Maſon has obſerved in a note on Act III. ſc. i ls 

is to hand down from one to another. Richard, in the preſent inſtance, 


means to d fay he wil tranſrit che benefit of his victories to Elizabeth, | 
| ST EEVENT: 
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9, Elia. Which ſhe ſhall purchaſe with ſtill laſting war. 
X. Rich, Tell her, the king, that may command, entreats. : 
2. Elis. S at her hands, which the Ling 8 King for- | 
bids 
K. Rich. Say, ſhe mall be a kigh and mighty queen, | 
Q. Elis. To wail the title, as her mother doth. 
K. Rich, Say, I will love her everlaſtingly. | 
Q. Eliz, But how long ſhall that title, ever, laſt? 
K. Rich, Sweetly in force unto her fair life's end. 
9, Eliz, But how long fairly ſhall her ſweet life laſt ? 
K. Rich, As long as heaven, and nature, lengthens it, 
9, Eliz, Aslong as hell, and Richard, likes of 1', 
K. Rich. Say, I, her fov' reign, am her ſubject low. 
9, Eliz, But me, your ſubject, loaths ſuch ſov' m_y 
K. Rich. Be eloquent in my behalf to her, 
9. Eliz, An honeſt tale ſpeeds beſt, being plainly told. 
K. Rich. Then, in plain terms tell her my loving tale. 
Q. Elis. Plain, and not honeſt, is too harſh a ſtyfe. 
K. Rich, Your reaſons are too ſhallow and too quick. 
Q. Eliz. O, no, my reaſons are too deep and dead; — 
Too deep and dead, poor infants, in their graves, _ 
K. Rich. Harp not on that firing, madam; that is paſt. 
Q. Elix. Harp on it ſtill ſhall J, till heart-ſtrings A 
K. Rich. Now, by my george, my garter, and my cron, 
D. Eliæ. Profan'd, dithonour' d, and the third uſurp'd, 
K. Rich. J ſwear. 


9. Eliz. By nothing; for this is no oath, 


Thy george, profan'd, hath loit his holy honour ; 


Thy garter, blemiſh'd, pawn'd his knightly virtue; 
Thy crown, uſurp'd, diſerac'd his kingly glory: 


Ik ſomething thou would'it {wear to be believ'd, 


Swear then by ſomething that thou haſt not wrong d. 


K. Rich, Now by the world,— 


9, Elix. 2 Tis full of thy foul wrongs. | 
K. Rich. My father's death, — 


%%% by life hath tha diſhonour'd, 
K. Rich, Then, by my ſelf.— 


. Elia. 


3 Aladiag to Pe prohidi tion in the Levitical lau. See Leviticus xXVitl, 


. 


would read: 
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9, Eliz. Ihyſelf is ſelf. miſ· us d. 
T. Rich, Why then, by God, — 
9. Elix. God's wrong is mol of all 


If thou bad'ſt fear'd to break an oath by him, 

The unity, the king thy brother made, 
Had not been broken, nor my brother lain, 
If thou had'ſt fear'd to break an oath by him, 

The imperial metal, circling now thy head, 
Had grac'd the tender temples of my child; 
And both the princes had been-breathing here, i 

Which now, two tender bed-fellows for. duſt, 9 

Thy broken faith hath made a prey for worms. 
What can'ſt thou ſwear by now ? 
a > By the time to come. 
Q. Eliz. That thou haſt wronged in the time o'er-palt 
For myſelf have many tears to wan 
Flereafter time, for time paſt, wrong'd by thee, 

The children live, whoſe parents thou haſt llaughter'd, 
Ungovern'd youth, to wail it in their age: 
The parents live, whoſe children thou haſt butcher* d, 
Old barren plants, to wail it with their age. 
Swear not by time to come; for that thou haſt. 
Miſus'd ere us'd, by times ill-us'd o 'er-paſt, 
. Richs As L intend to proſper, and repent! _ 
So thrive J in my dangerous attempt 
Of hoſtile arms! myſelf myſelf confound! 
Heaven, and fortune, bar me happy hours ! 5 
Day, yield me not thy light; nor, night, thy reſt! 4 
Be oppoſite all planets of good luck 
To my proceeding, if, with pure heart's love, 

1mmaculate devotion, holy thoughts, 
I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter ! ! 
In her conſiſts my happineſs and thine ; 
Without her, follows to myſelf, and thee, 3 
Herſelf, the land, and many a chriſtian ſoul, : f 
Death, deſolation, ruin, and decay: 5 — 

11 cannot be avoided, but by this; 15 
| t 


9 Mr, Roderick obſerves, that the word 200 is without any fore and 


Which now too tender, & e. STEEVER', 
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It will not be avoided, but by this; 4 
Therefore, dear mother, (I muſt call you fo 71 
Be the attorney of my love to her. 
Plead what I will be, not what J have been; 
Not my deſerts, but what I will deſerve ; 
Urge the neceſſity and ſtate of times, 
And be not peeviſn found in great defigns. | 
7 Elia. Shall I be tempted of the devil thus? 
K. Rich. Ay, if the devil tempt thee to do good. 
2. Eliz. Shall 1 forget myſelf, to be myſelf? | 
K. Rich, Ay, if your ſelf 's remembrance wrong yourſelf, 
Q. Eliz. But thou didſt kill my children, _ 
K. Rich, But in your daughter? s womb I bury them: 
Where, in that neſt of ſpicery, they ſhall breed® 
Selves of themſelves, to your recomforture. 
9. Elix. Shall I go win my daughter to thy will 45 
K. Rich. And be a happy mother by the deed. 
9, Elix. I go. Write to me very ſhortly, 
And you ſhall underſtand from me her mind. | 
K. Rich, Bear her my true love's kiſs, and fo farewell. 
.  [Kiſtng her, Exit Q. ELIZABETH. 1 5 
Relenting fool, and Mallow, changing woman! | 
How now ? what news? 


Euter RarcLIr PHB; Carmar flies. 


Rat. Moſt mighty ſovereign, on the weſtern coaſt 
Rideth a puiſſant navy; to the ſhore 
Throng many doubtful hollow-hearted friends,” | 
Unarm'd, and unreſolv'd to beat them back: 

Tis thought, that Richmond is their admiral z 
And there they hull, expecting but the aid 
Of Buckingham, to welcome them aſhore. 


K. Rich. Some light-foot friend _g to the dukes of Nor. 
| folk :— 


| Ratelif, thyſelf, —or r Cateſby ; ; where 18 he? » 


| Cate, 
| 2 Alluding tothe F Phenix, 3 | | 
3 Richard's precipitation and confuſion is in this: bene very 1 


repreſented 55 incauli tent ns. and ſudden variations of opinions. 


Jeunson. 
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Cate. Here, my good lord. 
K. Rich. Cateſby, fly to the 4. 
Cate. I will, my lord, with all convenient haſte, | 
K. Rich, Ratcliff, come hither; Poſt to Saliſbury ; 
When thou eom'ſt thither,—Dull unmindful villain, 


[To CATESBYs 


Why ſtay'ſt thou here, and go'ſt not to the duke? 
Cate. Firſt, mighty liege, tell me your highneſs' pleaſure, 
What from your grace I ſhall deliver to him, 
K. Rich. O, true, good Catelby ;—Bid him levy ſtraight 
Tue greateſt ſtrength and power he can make, 
And meet me ſuddenly at WY 


| Cate, I 30. | " {Exit | 


Rat. What, may it pleaſe you, ſhall I do at Saliſbury ? 
K. Rich, Why, what would'ſ thou do there, before Igo? 
1 Nat. | ans highneſs told me, I ſhould poll before, : 


Yon Stank Yo 


K, Rich. My mind i 18 chang ' d.— Stanley, what news with 


you ? 


Stan. None good, my liege, to pleaſe you with the hear- | 


Nor none 0 2d, but well may be reported. 

K. Rich. Heyday, a riddle ! neither good, nor bat: 
What need'ſt thou run ſo many miles about, 
When thou may'ſt tell thy tale the neareſt way * 


Once more, what news * 
Stam, | Richmond 1 is on FE TION ts 


K. Rich There let him fink, and be the ſeas on him? 
5 White-liver'd runagate, what doth he there? 

Stan. I know not, mighty e | but by gueſs, 
X. Rich. Well, as you gueſs? 

Stan. Stirr'd up by Dorſet, Buckingham, and Morton, 
| He makes for England, here to claim the crown. 
EK. Rich, Is the chair empty? is the ſword 8 7 
ls the king dead? the empire unpoſſeſs'd? 
What heir of York * 41s there alive, but we? 


41. e. What = of Richard duke of York? RIT SON. 


Neben aſks this queſtion in the of. I of 1 By and 1 no one dares | 
1 25 to 


And 


5 * . 
8 


N 
. 


Pleaſeth your majeſty to give me leave, 
I' muſter up my friends; and meet your grace, 
Where and what time your majeſty ſhall pleaſe. 


I never was, nor never will be falſe, | 


J will not truſt you, fir. 


Or elle his head's afſurance 1 is but trail, | 


* n 
* A 
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And who is England's king, but great York's heir? 
Then, tell me, what makes he upon the ſeas? 


 $:an, Unleſs for that, my liege, I cannot gueſs. 
K, Rich, Unleſsfor that he comes to be your liege, 


You cannot gueſs wherefore the Welſhman comes, 


Thou wilt revolt, and fly to him, I fear. 

Stan, No, mighty liege; therefore miſtruſt me not, 

K. Rich. Where is thy power then, to beat him back? 
Where be thy tenants, and thy followers? _ 


Are they not now upon the weſtern ſhore, 


Safe- conducting the rebels from their ſhips ? 
Stau. No, my good lord, my friends are in the north. 
K. Rich, Cold friends to me: What do they in the 
| north : 5 
When they ſhould ſerve els forevelgn i in the weſt? it 
Stan. They have not been commanded, mighty king Og 1 


i 


K. Rich. Ay, ay, chou would'it be . to e Rich- 
mond: 


Star... _ Moſt mig ;oht gg orig, 
You have no cauſe to hold my friend ip doubtful 


K. Rich. Well, go, muſter men. bot, bear you, keare 5 
5. behind | 
Your ſon, George Stanley : look your heart be firm, 


7” tan. : 


to anfiver him. But 1 how he addreſſes, bad n 8 not been intimi- 
dated, might have told him, that there was a male heir of the houſe of 
York alive, who had a better claim to the throne than he; Edward earl 
of Warwick, the only ſon of the Uſurper's elder brother, George duke of 
Clarence; and Elizabeth, the eldeſt daughter of Edward IV, and all her | 
ſiſters, had a better title than either of them, MALON E. 5 
The iſſue of king Edward had been pronounced legitimate, the duke of 
Clarence attainted 4 bigh-treaſen,—and the uſurper declared „O the 
undoubted heir of Richard duke of York,” —by act of Parliament: ſo that, as 
far as ſuch a proceedipg can alter the conſtitution. and Jegalize uſurpation 
and my he is N correct and ananſwerable. Risen. | Y 
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Stan. So deal with him, as I an true to you. 
2 | [Exit STANLEY, 


Enter a Meſſenger. Y 


Mc. My gracious ſovereign, now in Devonſhire, 
As I by friends am well advertiſed, 
Sir Edward Courtney, and the hanghty prelate, 
Biſhop of Exeter, his elder brother, 

With many more confederates, are in arms. 


Enter another Meſſenger. 


21. Me . In Kent, my liege, the Guildfords are in * 
And every hour more competitors 


Flock to the rebels, and their power grows fron 8: 


* 


Enter another Meſſenger, 


3. Mef. My lord, the army of great Buckingham 
K. Rich, Out on ye, owls! nothing but ſongs of death ? 
| | He ſtrikes ian | 
* — take chou that, till thou bring better news, 

3. MJ. The news 1 have to tell your majeſty, 

Lites, by ſudden floods and fall of waters, 

Buckingham's army is diſpers'd and ſcatter'd ; 

And he himſelf wander'd away alone, 

No man knows whither. 

. Riche O, I cry you merey: : 

There is my purſe, to cure that blow of thine, 

_ Hath any well-adviſed friend proclaim'd 
Reward to him that brings the traitor in? 


3. My/. Such proclamation hath been made, my ber- 


Enter author Meſſen; ger. 


to Mef Sir Thomas Lovel, and lord marquis Dorlet, 
"Tis ſaid, my * in Yorkſhire are in arms. | 
| : Put 
3 That i is, more opponents. Js: „„ 
Competitors do not here mean opponents, but afſuciates, See a note cn 


| this ſubje ct in The Two Gentlemen of Ferme, where Sir Proteus, e 
of Valentine, ſays, 


| « Myſelf in counſel his competiter,” | 
T hat is, his . M. Mason. 


KING RICHARD III. 


But this god comfort bring I to your highneſs,— 

The Bretagne navy is diſpers'd by tempeſt ; 
Richmond, in Dorſetſhire, ſent out a boat 

VUnto the ſhore, to aſk thoſe on the banks, 

If they were his aſſiſtants, yea, or no; | 
Who anſwer'd him, they came from Buckingham 
Upon his party : he, miſtraſting them, 


495 


Hois'd ſail, and made his courſe again for Bretagne. 6 


K. Rich, March on, march on, fince we are up in arms; 
If not to fight with foreign enemies, 


Y et to beat down theſe rebels here at home, 


Buer CArESB V. 

Care. My liege, the duke of Buckingham i is taken, 
That is the beit news; That the earl of Richmond 
Is with a mighty power landed at Milford,) LOOT 380 
Is colder news, but Jet they 8 be told. 8 


WO ' 


K. Rich. 
6 Henry Tudor, earl of Richmond, "the eldeſt fon of Edmund of Had- 


ham earl of Richmond, (who was half. btather to King Henry VI.) by 
Margaret, the only Gavuhitet of John the firſt duke of Somerſet, who was 
| grandſon to John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, was carried by his uncle 
Jaſper earl of Pembroke immediately after the battle of Tewkſbury into 
Britany, where he was kept in a kind of honourable cuſtody by the duke 


of Bretagne, and where he remained till the year 1484, when he made his 


_ eſcape and fled for protection to the French court. Being conſidered at | 


chat time as neareſt in blood to King Henry VI. all the Lancaftrian party 


looked up to him even in the life-time of King Edward IV. who was 
extremely jealous of him; and after Richard uſurped the throne, they with 
| more confidence ſupported Richmond's claim. The claim of Henry duke 
of Buckingham was in ſome re ſpects inferior to that of Richmond; for he 
was deſcended by his mother from Edmund the ſecond duke of Somerſe et, 
the younger brother of duke John; by his father from Thomas duke of 
Gloſter, the younger brother of John of Gaunt: but whatever priority the 
earl of Richmond might claim by his mother, he could not plead any title 
through his father, who in fact had no Lancaitrian blood whatſoever: nor 
was his maternal title of the pureſt kind, for John the firſt earl of Somer- 
et was an illegitimate ſon of John of Gaunt, MALoNEs. | 

7 The earl of Richmond embarked with about 2000 men at Harfleur 7 
in Normandy, Auguſt 1ſt, 1485, and landed at Milford Haven on the 
7ih. He directed his courſe to Wales, hoping the Welch would receive | 
him cordially, as their countryman, he having been born at Pembroke, 


and his grandfather being Owen Tudor, e married Katharine of 
| France, the widow of King Henry V. Maroxe. 


5 This was the language of Shak ſpeare's time, when the word news 


WAS olten conſidered AS plural, | WHILE = 


26 KING RICHARD u. 
EK. Rich. Away towards Saliſbury ; while we reaſon 8885 
A royal battle might be won and loſt— 


Some one take order, Buckingham be brought . 
To — ;—the reſt march on with me, [ Excunt, 


SCE N E V. 
A Room in Lord Stanley's Wet. 


Enter STAxLEY and Sir Chriſtopher UR sw IC k. 


Stan. Sir Chriſtopher, tell Richmond this from me : 5— 
That, in the ſty of this moſt bloody boar, 
My ſon George Stanley is frank'd up in hold; 
Hl dan, off goes young George 8 head; 


The 
41 I. e. while we talk here. | Mazouz; | 


The perſon, who is called Sir Chriſtopher here, and who has been 
1 ſtyled fo in the Dramatis Perſonæ of all the impreſſions, I find by the chro- 
; 1 nicles to have been Chriſtopher Urſwick, a bachelor in divinity; - and 
1 chaplain to the counteſs of Richmond, who had intermarried with the 
lord Stanley. This prieſt, the hiſtory tells us, frequently went back- 
wards and forwards, unſuſpected, on meſſages betwixt the counteſs of 
Richmond, and her huſband, and the young earl of Richmond, whilſt he 
was preparing to make his deſcent on England, TwzoBALD. Ws 4 
This Chriſtopher Urſwick was afterwards Almoner to King Henry VII. 
and retired to Hackney where he died in 1521. On his tomb, ſtill to be 
ſeen in that church, it is ſaid „ Ad exteros reges undecies pro patria 
Ligatus; Deconatum Eboracenſem, Archidia conatum Richmundie, De- 
canatum Winde ſoriæ, habitos vivens reliquit. Epiſcopatum Norwicen- 
ſem oblatum recuſavit.— Wee ver, who has printed this inſcription, con- 
cludes his eulogium thus: © here let him reſt as an example for all our 
_ great prelates to admire, and for few or none to imitate.“ REE D. 

Dr. Johnſon has obferved, that Sir was anciently a title aſſumed by 
graduates, This the late Mr. Guthrie diſputes; and ſays, it was a title 
ſold by the pope's legates, &c. that his holineſs might be on the ſame foot- _ 
ing with the king. STEEVENS. | | 

In The Scornful Lady of Beaumont and Fletcher, Welford ſays to Sir 1 
P Roger, the curate, *« I acknowledge you to be your art's maſter. —— = 

I am but a bachelor of art, fir,” replies Sir Roger, Mr. Guthrie would T th 

have done well to have informed us, how Sir Roger could poflibly have . 

bought his title of the pope's nuncio when, as Abigail tells us, he had 
only „twenty nobles de claro, beſides his pigges in poſſe,” FaRMf A. 3 
I be title of Sir is till appropriated to Bachelors of arts in the Univer- 4 
fity of Dublin; and the word Batchelor evidently derived from the French 4 
bas Chevalier, that is, a lower kind of Knight.—This accounts fur th | 
, title of Sir being given to Bachelors. . M. MAsON. 
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The fear of that withholds my preſent aid. 


But, tell me, where is princely Richmond now ? | 
Chr J. At Pembroke, or at Ha'rford-weſt, in ene? 
Stan. What men of name reſort to him: 
Chriſ. Sir Walter Herbert, a renowned ſoldier ; * 


Sir Gilbert Talbot, ſir William Stanley; 


Oxford, redoubted Pembroke, ſir James Blunt, 
And Rice ap Thomas, with a valiant crew; 


And many other of great fame and worth: 


And towards London do they bend their courſe, 
If by the way they be not fought withal. 

Stan. Well, hie thee to thy lord ; commend me to lum; 
Tell him, the queen hath heartily conſented 1 


He ſhall eſpouſe Elizabeth her daughter, 


'Theſe letters will refolve him of my mind. „„ 
Farewell. 8 1 /o Sir Ge. | [Exeunt. 


Salifbury, 4 open . 


Eurer the Sheriff, and Guard, with BucxIxGnan, bd is 
| execution. | 


Buck, wil not king Richard let me ſpeak whth him? 5. 
Sher, No, my good lord ; therefore be patient, | 
Buck. Haſtings, and Edward's children, W : | 
Holy king Henry, and thy fair ſon Land. 
Venda, and all that have miſcarried _ 
By underhand corrupted foul injuſtice; 
If that your moody diſcontented fouls 
Do —— the clouds behold — prolent hour, | 5 
| | Even i 
6 The reaſon 5 the dulce of FBackiagham Wiens an \ interview „with 
the Kings 1 is . in King Henry VIII. Act I; | 


cc 


1 would have play d b 

© The part my father meant to 20 upon 9 

% The uſurper Richard; who, being at Saliſbury, 3 
„Made ſuit to come in "his pre ſence; which, it Pants 
As he made ſemblance of his duty, would 

66 Have So his Enife ir into him.“ STEEVEN Tn 


498 KING RICHARD III. 
Even for revenge mock my deſtruction— 
This is All-Souls' day, fellows, i is it not? 
Sher. It is, my lord. | 
Buck, Why, then All-Souls' day is my body's doomſday. 


This is the day, which, in king Edward's time, 


I wiſh'd might fall on me, when I was found 
Falſe to his children, or his wife's allies : 
. This is the day, wherein I wiſh'd to fall 
By the falſe faith of him whom moſt I trated ; 
* his, this All-Souls* day to my fearful ſou], 
Is the determin'd reſpite of my wrongs,” 
That high All-ſeer which I dally'd with, 
Hath turn'd my feigned prayer on my head, 
And given in earneſt what I begg'd in jeſt. 
\'] hus doth he force the ſwords of wicked men 
To turn their own points on their maſters' boſoms: 
Thus Margaret's curſe falls heavy on my neck, — 
M hben he, quoth ſhe, ſhall /plit thy heart with forrow, 
Remember Margaret was a propheteſs. 
Come, firs, convey me to the block of ame j 
Wrong! bath but wrong, and blame the due of blame,s 
| | | [Eva BU CXINGHAM, Ge. 


7 Haimer has FRO explained it, the time to which the puniſkment 

of his wrongs was reſpited. | | 

Wrongs in this line means wrongs done „ or injurious practices. 

: OH NSONe 
— This ene mould, i in my opinion, be added to the e act, fo 
the fourth act will have a more full and ſtriking concluſion, and the fifth 
ac will compriſe the buſineſs of the important day, which put an end to 
the competition of York and Lancaſter. Some of the quarto editions are 


not divided into acts, and it is probable, that this and many other f s 


were left by the author in one unbroken continuity, and afterwards dittri 
buted by chance, or what ſeems to have been a guide very little bettet, 
by the judgement « or C-caprice of the firſt editors, Jounson, 
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confinement in Hames Caſtie in Picardy, eſcaped from thence in 1484, 
and joined the earl of Richmond at Paris. He commanded the Archers | 


verſa, is common in Shakſpeare. So, in the argument prefixed to his 


chamber, violently rawiſhed her, &c, MaLoNE. 


XING RICHARD IL arg 


S:C EN E II. 
"Plata near Tamworth. 


Enter, «vith drum and colours, Richuoxb, Oxrorny,? 95 


James BLUNT, Sir Walter HERBER T; ad Othe rs, <vith 
forces, marching. | | 


Richm, Fellows in arms, 1 my of loving friends, 
Bruis'd underneath the yoke of tyranny, 


Thus far into the bowels of the land 
lave we march 'd on without impediment 5 

And here receive we from our father Stanley 

Lines of fair comfort and encouragement, 

The wretched, bloody, and uſurping boar, 5 

That ſpoil'd your ſummer fields, and fruitful vines, 

Swills your warm blood like waſh, and makes his trough | 

In your embowell'd boſoms, en foul ſwine T7 | 
ies 


'9 John 4s Vere ad of Oxford, a 1 Lineafttian, who after a long 


at the battle of Boſworth, Marons. . | 
2 He had been captain of the Caſtle of Hames, and aſiſted the earl of 

Oxford in his eſcape. MAL E. 

3 This ſudden change from the paſt time to the preſent, and vice 


Rape of Tucrece: 6 The ſame night he treacheroully June into her 


+ Exenterated ; ripped up: alluding, perhaps, to the Promethean vul- 5 
ture; or, more probably, to the ſentence pronounced in the Engliſh courts 
againſt traitors, by which they are condemned to be hanged, dr aon, that 
1s, embowelled, and quartered, JounsoNn. 

Drawn, in the ſentence pronounced upon traitors only, Arnie to be 
dratun by the heels or on a hurdle from the priſon to the place of execution. 
So, Dr. Johnſon! has properly expounded it in Meaſure for Meaſure, Act II. 
So, Holinſhed in the year 1569, and Stowe's Chronicle, edit. 16 14, p. 162, 
171, 418, 763, 766. Sometimes our hiſtorians uſe a colloquial inac- 
curacy of expreſſion in writing, hanged, dragon, and quarter'd; but they 
often expreſs it dragon, hanged, and quartered z and ſometimes they 
add—Yowelled, or his bowels taken out, which would be tautology, if the 
lame thing was implied in the word dragon. Tol LET. | 

Drawn in the ſenſe of embozvelled, is never uſed but in ſpeaking of a " he 
fow!, It is true, embowwelling \ is alſo part of the ſentence in ay treaſon, 
bat in order of time it comes after drawing ang vangings 


| BracksroxE: 
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Lies now even in the centre of this iſle, TE 

Near to the town of Leiceſter, as we learn : 

From 'Tamworth thither, is but one day's march. 

In God's name, cheerly on, courageous friends, 

To reap the harveſt of perpetual peace 

By this one bloody trial of ſharp war. | 

Ov Every man's conſcience is a thouſand ſwords, 5 

-*T'O fight againſt that bloody homicide, 

Herb. 1doubt not, but his friends will turn to us. 

Blunt, He hath no friends, but who are friends for ſear; 

Which, in his deareſt need, will fly from him. 
. All for our vantage. n in God's name, 

„ mech! 
True hope is ſwift, and flies with ſwallows wings," 
=_ s it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings, [ Excuits 


SCE N E m, 
Boſworth Field. 


Enter Xing Ricnann, and forces; the Duke of Noxroun, 


Earl of SURREY , ard Others, 


K. Rich. 18850 pitch our tents, even here | in Boſworth 


| feld. 
My lord of Surrey, why look ye ſo ſad ? 5 
Sur. My heart is ten times lighter than my looks. 
K. Rich. My lord of Norfolk, — 
WR, Here, moſt gracious liege. 
K. Rich. Norfolk, we muft have knocks ; ; Ha! muſt 
we not? 
Nor. We muſt both give and take, my loving lord, 
K. Rich. Up with my tent: Here will I lie to-night; 37 


1 ** 70 fe * the king's 35 
i 


D Alluding to the old ange, ce « Canſtientia mill 2 : 
| BLACKSTONE. 
M 6 Drayton calls joy, 95 

46 the ſrballoru- 3 joe STEEVENs. 


7 Richard is reported not to have ſlept in his tent on the night befor 


_ the battle, but! in the town of Leiceſter, STEEVENS. 


It 


E. 


16 


KING RICHARD m. gou 


But where, to-morrow ?—Well, all's one for that, _ 


Who hath deſcry'd the number of the traitors ? 


Mor. Six or ſeven thouſand is their utmoſt power, 


EK. Rich. Why, our battalia trebles thut account: “ 


Beſides, the king's name 1s a tower of ſtrength, 
Which they upon the adverſe faction want. - 
Up with the tent. Come, noble gentlemen, 
Let us ſurvey the vantage of the ground ;j— 
Call for ſome men of ſound direction $9 — 
Let's want no diſcipline, make no delay; 


For, lords, to-morrow is a buſy day. [Exeunt. 


(> Enter, on the other fide of the field, RICHMOND, Sir William 


BRANDON, OxrFoRD, and other lords.* Some of the ſoldiers 
Sitch RICHKMOND's ; 1 


 Richm, The weary ſun hath made a golden ſet, 
And, by the bright track of his fiery car, 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow.— — 
Sir William Brandon, you thall bear my ſtandard, 
Give me ſome ink and paper? in my tent - 15 


B Richmond's forces are ſaid to have been only five thouſand; and 


RNichard's army conſiſted of about twelve thouſand men. But lord Stanley 
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lay at a ſmall diſtance with three thouſand men, and Richard may be 
ſuppoſed to have reckoned on them as his friends, though the event 
proved otherwiſe. MALON E. | 55 „„ 
True judgement; tried military {kill, Jex#nsoNs 
2 The direction in the folio, is— Enter Richmond and Sir William 
Brandon, Oxford and Dorſet. In the quarto only, „Enter Richmond, 
witk-the lo-des.”” This is one of numerous proofs that many of the alter- _ 
ations in the folio edition of this play were made by the players, and not 
by Shakſpeare ; for Shak ſpeare had been informed by Holinſhed that 
Dorſet was not at the battle of Boſworth 3 Richmond before his leaving 
Paris having borrowed a ſum of money from the French king, Charles the 
Eighth, and having left the Marquis of Dorſet and Sir John Bouchier a3 
hoſtages for the payment. MAL oN E. ; 88 
3 1 have placed theſe lines as they ſtand in the firſt editions: the reſt 
Place them three ſpeeches before, after the words Sir William Brandon, you | 
Hall bear my ſtandard ; interrupting what there follows; The earl of Pem- 
roke, &c, I think them more naturally introduced here, when he is 
retiring to his tent and conſidering what he has to do that night. Por Rr. 
T1 have followed the folio, which, of this play, is by far the moſt correct 
copy. Ido not find myſelf much influenced by Mr, Pope's „„ 
3 by . Dr | STEEVENS. 


Enter to his Fut King Ricaanp, Nox pol x, Rar CLIFF, 


It's nine 0 clock. 7 


902 KING RICHARD III. 

7 draw the form and model of our battle, 

Limit 4each leader to his ſeveral charge, 

And part in juſt proportion our ſmall power. 

My lord of Oxford, —you, fir William Brandon, — 


And you, ſir Walter Herbert, ſtay with me: 
Ihe earl of Pembroke keeps his regiment ; 3 


Good captain Blunt, bear my good nicht: to 1 
And by the ſecond hour in the morning 
Deſire the earl to ſee me in my tent 


Vet one thing more, good captain, do for me; 


Where is lord Stanley quarter'd, do you know ? ? 
Blunt, Unleſs I have miſta'en his colours much, 


(Which, well I am aſſur'd, I have not . 


His regiment lies half a mile at leaſt 


South from the mighty power of the king. 


Richm. If without peril it be poſſible, | 
Sweet Blunt, make ſome good means 5 to ſpeak with him, 
And give him from me this moſt need ful note. 

Blunt. Upon my life, my lord, I'll undertake it; ; 

And ſo, God give you quiet reſt to-night! N 

Richm. een night, good captain Blunt. Come, gen · 

tlemen, 


Let us conſult upon to-morrow? s buſineſs ; SF : 
Into my tent, the air is raw and cold. 


[T. hey Alden into the Tent 


and CATESBY, 


52 Rich, What is't o'clock ? 
Cate. 1 Ir'sfopper time my lord) 


K. Rich, 


4 Linit —] j. e. appoint. 1 


5 i. e. remains with it, Thus we ſay of a perſon confined by illneſs- - 


he keeps his chamber, or his bed. STEEVENS., | 
© 1. e. adopt ſome convenient meaſure. STEEVENS. 


So the folio. The n reads—It is fx of the clock; ful Copper » 
time. MALONE. 
I think, we ought to read fi inſtead of nine. A ſupper at ſo late an 


hour as nire © cler in che Yu 1485 would Rave been a prodigy. 
| 8 TEEVING 
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| Fill me a bowl of Wine, 


Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow,— 


KING RICHARD III. 


EK. Rich. I will not ſup . 
Give me ſome ink and paper. 


What, is my beaver eaſier than it was *. 


os 


And all my armour laid into my tent? 


Cate. It is, my liege; and all things are in readineſs, 
K. Rich. Good Norfolk, hie thee to thy mo; Ep 


Uſe careful watch, chooſe truſty ſentinels, 


Nor, I go, my ord. 


K, Rich. Stir with the lark to-morrow, gentle Norfolk. 
Nor. J warrant you, y lord, 


EE {Eris 
K. Rich. Rateliff.— 
Rat. My lord? 
K. Rich. Send out a purſuivant at arms 
To Stanley's regiment ; bid him bring his power 


Before ſun. riſing, leſt his ſon George fall 
Into the blind cave of eternal night,— 


Give me a watch : . 
1 Carzs BY. 


Look | 


3 A 3 has many Genificationa; but I ſhould believe that it 1 : 


in this place not a ſentinel, which would be regularly placed at the king? s 


tent; nor an inſtrument to meaſure time, which was not uſed in that age; 


but a watch-light, a candle to burn by him; the Tyne that afterwards 
burnt blue; yet a few lines after, he ſays: | | 


Bid my guard watch, a 
which leaves it doubtful whether watch is not here a (cating. 8 | 
A watch, i, e. guard, would certainly be placed about a royal tent, 5 
without any requeſt of the king concerning it. 
believe, therefore, that particular kind of candle is here meant, which 
was anciently called a watch, becauſe, being marked out into ſections, 
each of which was a certain portion of time in burning, it ſupplied the 
place of the more modern inſtrument by which we meaſure the hours. I 
have ſeen theſe candles repreſented with great nicety in ſome of the 
pictures of Albert Durer. STEEVENS. | 
Lord Bacon mentions a ſpecies of light called an all-night, which ! is a 
' wick ſet in the middle of a large cake of wax. JohN SOox. | 
The word give ſhows, I think, that a evarch-light was intended, Cole 
has in his Dictionary, 1679, Watch- candle, MaLoNE. _ | 
? So, in Holinſhed's Chronicle (copied from Hall's, Sig. II. ili. b. 5 
* Then he (inuironed with his gard) with a frowning countenance and 


cruell viſage, mounted on a great ⁊bbite cou, er, and followed with 15 
footmen,” &. p 750. e 
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Look that my ſtaves be ſound,* and not too heavy. 


Räateliff,. — 


Kat, My lord? En int: | 

K. Rich, Saw'ſt thou the melancholy lord Northum- 
bert, Tn : 
Rat. Thomas the earl of Surrey, and himſelf, 


2 Staves are the wood of the lances. Jonnson. — & 
As it was uſual to carry more lances than one into the field, the light - 


| neſs of them was an object of conſequence, Hall informs us, that at 


the juſts in honour of the marriage of Mary, the younger ſiſter of King 


Henry VIII. with the king of France, that a gentleman called Anthony 
Bownarme came into the feld all armed, and on his body brought in ſight 
x ſperes, that is to wyt, ii ſperes ſet in every ſtyroppe forward, and 

under every thigh ii ſperes upwarde, and under his left arme was ont 


ſpere backward, and the 1oth'in his hand,” &c. SrEEVxNs. 


Richard calls him melancholy,, becauſe he did not join heartily in his 


cauſe, *! Henry the fourth earle of Northumberland,” ſays Holinſhed, 
ec whether it was by the commandement of King Richarde pu' ting diffi- 


dence in him, or he did it for the love and favour he bare unto the earle 


[of Richmond], ſtood Mill with a great company, and intermixed not in 
the battaile 3 which was [after the battle] incontinently received into 
favour, and made of the counſayle,” Maxon, © - | 

+ Cech. ſbut time,] i. e. twilight. In Mr. Whalley's note upon Ben 


' Fonſon, Vol. V. p. 204. „ a Cockſbut is ſaid te be a net to catch wood- 


coeks; and as the time of taking them in this manner is in the twilight, 


either after ſun-ſet or before its riſing, cocł- put light may very properly 
- expreſs the evening or the morning twilight.“ The particular form of 
ſuch a net, and the manner of uſing it, is delineated and deſcribed in 


Diftionarium Ruſticum, 2 vols. $vo. 3d edit. 1726, under the word coct- 


| reads. It is the cuſtom of the woodcock to lie cloſe all day, and towards 


evening he takes wing, which act of flight might anciently be termed his 
ſboct or ſhot, So, the ballaſt'of a ſhip is ſaid to boot, when it runs from 
one fide to the other, This etymology gives us, perhaps, the original 
ſignification of the word, without any recourſe for it to the name of a 
net, which might receive its denomination from the time of the day, or 
from the occaſion on which it was uſed; for I believe there was a net 
which was called a cotk-ſbot, Holinſhed's Deſcription of Britain, p. 110, 


| calls a ſtone which naturally has a hole in it, © an apt cocke ſpot for the 
devil to run through 3? which, I apprehend, alludes to the reſemblance 


of the hole in the ſtone to the meſhes of a net. Tol LE T. ; 
I muſt ſupport my interpretation againſt Mr, Tollet. He in part adm't!, 


and then proceeds to overthrow it. And I will ſupport it by the very 
inſtance Mr, Steevens adduced in his favour. The ballaſt of a ſhip wy 
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KING RICHRD III. Foz 
Went through the n been up the foldiers. 


K. Rich. J am ſaiisfy'd. Give me a bowl of wine: 
J have not that alacrity of ſpirit, 


Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. ow 


So, ſet it down.—ls ink and Paper. re ady 2 
Rat, It is, my lord, 
X. Rich. Bid my guard watch; leave me. 


About the mid of night, come to my tent 


And help to arm me. Leave ine, 1 ſay. 


¶ King RICHARD retires into his tent, Execunt Rats 
CLIFF and CaTtESBY, — 


Richmond” 5 Tent * and diſeo ve rs bam, aud 35 Heere, Sc. 


Euler S rar EY, 
Gian. Fortune and victory ſit on thy helm! 
Richm, All comfort that the dark night can afford, 
Be 


be ſaid to ſhoot; as e now ſay, to Post coals, or corn out of a Tick; 


but it was never yet ſaid that a Woodcock ſhoots, when he takes his even- 
ing light. Cocke Hocte, in the paſſage Mr. Steevens cites, is certainly a 
ſubſtantive, and the acculative cafe after the verb watch, whic YE js con- 
firmed by what follows, or 4 limed buſh, And when the coctfout net is 
ſixed, a perſon always ſtands by to watch aud manage it. A ſimilar ex- 
preſſion is in Halls Satires: | 
0 To watch a a cx upon the ſhore W | 
7 WuarkEr. 
The paſage from Hall is miſquoted. He alludes to F iſhing and 
ſays | 
*« Or watch a ſinking he upon the ſhore.” Edit, 1602, Fogianmig- | 
Tus, Lib. 4. p. 33- STEEVENS. | 
That cockſhut time meant twilight, is aſcertained by Minſheu' s Dice 


5 Lionary, 1617. See the latter word MALONE. 


Ogilby, in his Paraphraſe of ZEſ p's Fables, to. 1051. p. 6, introduces 


this expreſſion in a way which perhaps ſtrengthens Mr. Tollet s opinion py, 


that cockſboot was taken from the flight of the . wocdedckk. THe: Wakes tbe 
pine boaſt, | | | 


&« — when loud cds make cock 5 thro! the wood, 
“ Rending down mighty okes, I firme have ſtood.“ 


Here, I apprehend, Ogilby means to deſcribe hurricanes which, by 


blowing Gown the trees, made plades or katie openings in the woods. 


_—_ WulTt 


Vol. V. 2 2 


$6 KING RICHARD II.. 


Be to thy perſon, noble father-in-law ! 

Tell me, how fares our loving mother? 
San. l, by attorney,s bleſs thee from thy mother, 
Who prays continually for Richmond's good : 
So much for that. lhe filent hours ſteal on, 
And flaky darkneſs breaks within the eaſt, 

In brief, for fo the ſeaſon bids us be, | 
Prepare thy battle early in the morning 

And put thy fortune to the arblerewent. 

Of bloody ſtrokes, and mortal- ſtaring war, 
I, as I may, (that which I would, I cannot 5 
With beſt advantage will deceive the time,” 
And aid thee in this doubtful ſhock of arms: 
But on thy ſide I may not be too forward, 

' Left, being ſeen, thy brother tender George : 
Be e ein his father's fight, | 
Farewell: : The leiſure and the fearful time 


Cuts 


5 By depuration. Jon xsox. 


6 Thus the old copies. I ſuppoſe, by 3 TAY is meant 


⁊bar that los big, or ſtar es fatally on its victims. STEEVENS. 
1 ſuſpect the poet wrote—mortal-ſcaring war. Ma TLOSE. 


1 adhere to the old reading. So, in Antony and Cleopatra, Enobarbus 


ſays of Antony who is iſſuing out to battle— 
| © Now he'll out- Hare the lightning.” STEEVENS. 


7X4 will take the beſt opportunity to elude the — of js eon · 


juncture. Jon Nsox. 


8 80 Holinſhed after Hall: « When the ſaid lord 3 wo 3 | 


| departed into his Rey to viſit his familie, and to recreate and refreſhe 


his ſpirits, as he open!y ſaid, (but the truth was to the intent to be is a 


_ perfite readineſſe to join the Larle of Richmonde at his firſt arrival in 
Englande,) the king in no wiſe would ſuffer him to depart before he had 
left as an hoſtage in the court, George nee, lord Strange, his firſt 
begotten ſon and heir.” — 
c. The lord Stanley lodged in the fame town, [Stafford] and hearing 
that the earle of Richmond was marching thitherward, gave to him place, 
diſlodging him and his, —to avsid all ſuſpicion, being afraide leaſt if he 
thould be feen openly to be a factor or ayder to the earle, his ſon-in-law, 
before the day of battayle, that king Richard, which yet not utterly put 
him in diffidence and miſtruſt, would put to ſome evil death his ſon and 
heir apparent.” 
The young nobleman whom the poet calls George Stanley, was created 
Baron Strange, in right of his wife, by King Edward IV. i in 1482. 


* MALOoNFE . 


Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love,“ 


To thee I do commend my watchful Gal, 
Fre I let fall the windows of mine eyes; 


and Holinſhed, is as follows: „ The fame went, that he had the ſame 


pe cted that he was abaſhed for fear of his enemies, and for that cauſe 
I looked ſo Piteouſly, he recited and declared to his familiar friends, of the 
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And ample interchange of ſweet diſcourſe, 
Which ſo long ſunder'd friends ſhould dwell upon; ; 
God give us leiſure for theſe rites of love! _ | 
Once more, adicu:—Be yaliant, and ipzcd well! 
Richm. Good lords, conduct him to his regiment ; 


TH ſtrive, with troubled thoughts, to take a nap ; 


Lett leaden lumber peiſe me down to-morrow, 


When I ſhould mount with wings of victory: 
Once more, good night, kind lords and tw. 


[ Exennt Lords, Qc. with STANLEY. 


| 0 Thou ! whoſe captain I account myſelf, 


Look on my forces with a gracious eve; 


Put in their hands thy bruiſing irons 2 of wrath, 


O 


That they may cruſh down with a heavy fall 
The uſurping helmets of our adverſaries ! 
Make us thy miniſters of chaſtiſement. 

That we may praiſe thee in thy victory! 


Sleeping, and waking, O, defend me Kill! Cl.. 
The Ohoſis 277 Prince Edward. yo 20 Henry the Sixth, riſes * 


between the two tents, 


C Halt. Let 1 me fit heavy. on nl ſoul to- 8 


12 King R1cnann. 
| Think, 


9 We have ain a heals cquivale at to this, 8 harſh it may ſeem, 


Ivo do this, if leiſure Ivould permit, where leiſure, as in this paſſage, 
ſtands for want of leiſure. JonnsoN.. 


2 The alluſion is to the ancient mace, Hurts. 5 
3 The account given by Polydore Vergil, which was copied ! Hall 


night [the nignt before the battle of Boſworth] a dreadful and terrible 
dream; for it ſeemed to him being aſlepe, that he ſaw diverſe ymages lyke 
terrible devilles, which pulled and haled him, not ſufferying him to take 
any quiet or reſte. The which ſtraunge viſion not ſo ſodaynly ſtrake his 
heart with a ſodayne feare, but it ſtuffed his head and troubled his mind 
with many buſy and dreadful imaginations, And leaſt that it might be ſuf- 


morning, 


Fos KING RICHARD III. 
Think, how thou ſtab'dſt me in my prime of youth 
At Tewkſbury ; ; Deſpair therefore, and die 

Be cheerful, Richmond ; for the wronged ſouls 

Of butcher'd princes fight i in thy behalf: 

ang. Henry's iſſue, Richmond, comforts thee, 


The Ghoſt of King Henry the Sixth riſes. _ 


Sb. When Las mortal, my anointed body. 

[To King R1Cta a8D, 

By thee was punched full of deadly holes 

Think on the Tower, and me; Deſpair, and die; 

Harry the ſixth bids thee deſpair and die 
Virtuous and holy, be thou conqueror, 

= [To RICHMOND, 
Harry, that prophecy'd thou ſhould'& be king,4 

Doth comfort thee in thy fleep ; Live, and flouriſh! 5 


The Ghoſt of Clarence zer. 
Chip Let me ſit heavy on thy ſoul to- morrow ! 


[To King Rienate, 


I, that was : waſh'd to death with fulſome wine,® 
Poor Clarence, by thy guile betray'd to death! 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, 
And fall Of edgeleſs word; 7 Deſpair, and die! — 
To R1icumuog), 


Thou 


morning, his wee ful r yſian, and fearfull dreame,” I quote from Hol- 
inſhed, becauſe he was Skakſpeare's authority. | 
Polydore Vergil, as I have already obſerved, began to write his hiſtorz 
about twenty years after Richard's death. MaLoxE. 
4 The prophecy, to which this alluſion is made, Was uttered in one ct 
the parts of Henry the Sixth, Jon NSON. | 
5 Surely we ſhould read, with Sir Thomas Hanmer: : 


Doth comfort Sage fleep 3 Live thou and flouriſp ! STEEVENS. 


; 6. Fulſeme, was ſometimes uſed, I think, in the ſenſe of unctuuus. Ile 
wine in which the body. of Clarence \ was thrown, was Mailmſe y. 
Max. 
If Clarence had "Ia choaked by am wine, he might fairly enough hav? 
employed the epithet fulſome in its vulgar and accepted ſenſe, —Shakſpeare, 


hewever, ſeems to have forgot himſelf. The duke (as appears from Act l. 


ſc. ult.) was killed before he was thrown into the Malmſey butt, and con- 
ſequently could not be ⁊ogſbed to death. STEEVENS» 

7 Fall, in the preſent inſtance, is a verb ive; ignifying fo & ps or 
tas fall, STEEVENS. | | | | 


And in a bloody battle end thy days! 
Think on lord Haſtings; and deſpair, and die! 


KING RICHARD. Ut. 5 
Thou olkspring of the houſe of Lancaſter, 
'The wronged heirs of York 15 pray for thee; 


Good angels g guard thy battle! Live an. ſlouriſh! 


T he Ghoſts of Ri vers, Grey, aud V aughan, e., 
Riv. Let me Nt heavy on thy ſoul to-morrow, 
175 King RICHARD, : 


Rivers, that died at pon afret ! Deſpair, and die! 


Grey, Think 85 Grey, and let thy ſoul defpair 


170 Riu RICHARD, 
Fea. Think upon Vat: vg han ; and, with gullty fear, 5 
Let tall thy lance! Deſ pair, a and die! 


. [To Kiig Rich \RD, 
All. Awake! and think, our wrongs in Richard's boſom 


Fg [To RICKMOND, 
Will a 2ags him; awake, and win the day! 


be Gnosr of Haſtin 17s ies, 


— 


Ghoſt. Bloo: 4 and guilty, guiltily awake; 
| [To King Rienanp. 


Quiet untroubled tou! I, awake, awake! 
(To RICHMOND, 


Arm, fight, and conquer, for fair Engla nd's ſake! 


- The Ghoſt of the tav9 youre p, riuces he 


657. Dream on thy couſins ſmother'd in the Tower; 3 
Let us be ſend within thy boſom, Richard 


And weig 1] thee d down to ram thame, and death ! 


Thy nephe s' ſouls bid thee deſpair and die.— 
Sleep, Richmond, fl-<p in peace, and w. ike 1 i j9y 3 - 
Good apgels guard thee from the boar's annoy ! 


Live, and beget a happy race of kings! 
Ew =P 8 -unha appy ſons do bid thee flouriſh, 


The Ghoſt of Queen Anne rife, 


Oboſt. Richard, thy wiſe, that wretched Anne thy wife SY 
"OE e hat 
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That never lept a quiet hour with thee,® 
Now fills thy ſleep with perturbations ; 
To. morroò in the battle think on me, 
And fall thy edgelefs {word ; Deſpair and die !— 
* hou, quiet ſoul, fleop thou a quiet ſleep ; 


[To RicnuoxD, 
Drcaiy of ſacceſs and happy victory; : 


* hy ad verſary's wife doth pray for thee, 


The Ghoſt of Buckingham riſes. 
(Hat. The firſt was I, that help'd thee to the crown; 
7 oy Ricnary, 
The laſt was I, that felt thy tyranny : 
O, in the battle think on Duckingham, 
And die in terror of thy guiltineſs! 
Dream on, dream on, of bloody deeds and death ; 
Fainting, deſpair; deſpairing, yield thy breath |— 
I died for hope, 9 ere I could lend thee aid: 


4 To RICHMoxD, 
But cheer thy. heart, and be thou not + difinay's 
God, 


bat never . a quiet bour with 925 belege was probably 
here thinking ct Sir J homas More's animated deſcription of Richatd, 
which Hol! aſked tn Aanicribed 3 46 1 have beard (ſays Sir Thomas) by cre- 
dible report of ſuch as were ſecret with his chamberlaine, that after hs 
abominable decd done {the murder of his nephews] he never had quiet 
in his mind. He never thought himſelf ſure where he went abroad; his 
eyes whirled about; his body privily fenced 3 his hand ever upon 5 
dagger; his countena CC and manner like 85 always readie to it: 
againe. He tot i reſt a-nizhts ; lay long waking and muſing, fore ac pl 
wth care nd watch; rather ſambered tban flex t, troub, % With feat 
er ames; ſ:daie'y ſemetime ſtart , leapt cui of ved, and ran abut the (4 a" 
te:; fo was his leſtleſs hart continually toſt and tumbled with the te dtuus 
iq preſſion and ſtormy iemembrances of his abominable deede.” 

With ſuch a companion well might Anne lay, that the never Vel. 0 e 
quiet brur, MaLON E. 
91. e. I died for wiſhing well to you. But Mr. Theobald, wit!) great 
ſa acity, conjectured þ9/7e or aid; which give the line this fine ſeri. * 
died fir giving theead befers T could give thee aid.” Wangen. TON» 

Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: 
I died forſook, | 

| and ſupports h's conject e, as follows 3 : 


ce This 
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God, and good angels, fight on Richmonil's fide ; 
And Richard falls in height of all his pride. 
[De Ghoits Vary. ey R1CUaRkD Parts 01 of bis os 
dream. _ 

K, Rich, Give me another horls: bind up my wounds. — 
Have mercy, Jeſu! —Soft; I did but 2228 | 
© coward conſcience, how doſt thou atHict me! 
The lights by burn blue,3—lIr is now dead midnight. | | 
| 5 Cold 

40 1 his, as appears from hiſtory, was the caſe of the duke of Bucking- 
ham: that being ſtopp'd with his army upon the banks of Severn by great 


4cluges ot rain, he was deſerted by his foldiers, who, being in great diſtreſs, 
half famiſhed for want of viQtuats, aud deſtitute of pays 0! Apaaded the m- 


ſelves and fled.““ 


Sir Thomas Hanmer's emend ation is very playfible but may not c 
meaning of the expreffion be, I ded for ond, having hoped t9 give you that 
aſſiſtance, which I never had it in my power to a! ford you! in reality; | 
It may, however, be obſerved, that fur: or ger, when joined to a verb, 
had Gen a negative ſignifieation, So, in Macbeth: 
| He ſhall live a man Arb d.“ 


As to tid was to pray, ſo to forbid had the meaning Liredly opposite, 


1. e. to curſe, In Antony and Cleopatra, to firipeak is to ſprak againſt, 
In Hamlet, and The Midſummer Night's N, eam, to forgo is the very ro Towels 


. of to do. 1 or þ9'p is the old. F pallive of belp „and is uſed in 
Macbeth : 


cc his 3 ſharp as his ſpur, hath belp h him 
« To his bome be tore us.” | 


Inftead of for bope, we may therefore read for pales: which would mean 
unaided, avandon'd, deſefted, unbeſp'd, Which was s the real misfortune of 5 


the duke of Nack STEEVENS.. 


Perhaps we ſhould reads 
I died fore- done, c. 


So, in Hamlet, Act V. 


% Fre. do its own life.“ TyYRWAIT T. . 

* There is in this, as in wany of our author's ſpeeches of Pane 
ſoraething very trifling, and ſomething very ſtriking. Richard's debate, 
whether he ſhould quarrel with himfelt, i is too long continued, butt ge lab | 
ſequent exaggeration of his crimes is truly trag cal. Joux so. 5 

3 So, in Lyly's ae 1592: I thoug 30 t there was ſome ſpirit in 
it erf . it burnt ſo Sue; for my mother would often tell me when the 


candle barnt blue, there was ſorne ill ſpirit in the houſe,” It was anciently 


ſuppoſed that fire was a preſervative againſt evil ſpirits ; 4 becauſ-,” ' ſays 


Nah, in Pierce Pennileſs's Subtlicaticn to the Devil, 159 55 cc ken auy 


ig: 1 the nen by little and little goe out as it were of their 


own ; 
Z 4 
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Cold fearful drops ſand on my trembling fleſh, 


What do I fear? myſelf ? there's none elfe 2 

Richard loves Richard; that is, I am I. 

Js there a murderer here? No; — Ves; TI am; | 

Then fly,- What, from myſelf? Great reaſon : Why ? 
Left I revenge. What? Myſelf on myſelf? 5 

I love myſelf. Wherefore ? for any good, 

That 1 myſelf have done unto myſelf ? 

O, no: alas, I rather hate myſelf, 

For hateful deeds committed by myſelf, 


J am a villain; Yet Ilie, I am not. 
Foul, of thyſelf ſpeak well: Fool, do not flatter, 


My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 


And every tongue brings in a ſeveral tale, 


And every tale condemns me for a villain, 
Perjury, perjury, in the high'ſt degree, 


Murder, {tern murder, in the dir'ſt degree; 

All ſeveral fins, all us'd in each degree, | 
Throng to the bar, crying all, —Guilty ! guilty?! 
I ſhall deſpair.— There is no creature loves me; 


And, if 1 FA no ſoul will pity me: 

Nay, wherefore ſhould they? ſince that 1 wy felf 
Find in myſelf no pity to myſelf. 

nn the fouls of all that I had murder'd 4 


Came 


oven accord, and the takers are by degrees 1 The takers are 
the ſpirits who blaſt or tate. So, in Ning Lear: | 


& —— ſtrike her young bones, 8 
„Le taking airs, with lameneſs |” STEEVRENS. 
A Theſe lines ſtand with ſo little propriety at the end of this ſpeech, 
that 1 cannot but tuſpec&t them to be miſplaced, Where then ſhall they 


be inſerted? Perhaps after theſe words: 


Fol, ao not flatter. Jon xsox. 
I agree with Johnſon in ſuppoſing that this _- the two > og lines 


have been miſplaced, but I differ from him with reſpect to their juſt ſitu- 
ation. — The place, in my opinion, in which they might be introduced 


with the moſt propriety, is juſt ten lines further on, aftcy the words 
Ratcli , T fear, 775 ; 
Mitbeught, &c. | 
And then R atcliff s reply; 
Nay, god ny lord, be not afraid of FIT 


would be natural; whereas as the text is now regulated, Rateliff bids bim 


not be afraid of thadows, without uon chat he had been haunted by 


tem; 5 
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Came to my tent ; and every one did threat 
To-morrow's N on the head of Richard. 


| 7 Enter. RarclIrr. 
Nat. My lord,— — 
K. Rich. Who 8 there? 
Rat. Ratcliff, my lord: 'tis I. The early village cock 
Hath twice done ſalutation to the morn; 
Your friends are up, and buckle on their armour, 
K. Rich, O, Ratcliff, I have dream'd a fearful cream — 
What thinkeſt thou? will our friends prove all true 
Rat. No doubt, my lord. 
F Ratcliff, 1 four: fear. 
Neal. Nay, good my lord, be not afraid of ſhadows. 
K. Rich. By the apoſtle Paul, ſhadows to-night _ 
_ Have ſtruck more terror to the ſoul of Richard, 
Than can the ſubſtance of ten thouſand foldiers:. 
Armed in proof, and led by ſhallow Richmond, 
It is not yet near day. Come, go with me; 
Under our tents I'll play the eaves-dropper, 
To hear, if any mean to ſhrink from me. 8 
[ Exent King RICHARD and Rarertrr. 


en wakes, Enter Oxroxb aud Orherr. 


| Lords, Good morrow, Richmond, 
Nichm. | 


them; unleſs we 3 that the idea of ados 1 is included in what 
Richard calls a fighfful dream. M. MasoN. | 
Either the two and twenty intermediate lines are not. ia 85 or 
are ſo unworthy of him, that it were to be wiſhed they could with propriety 
be degraded to the margin. I wonder that Dr. Johnſon, who thought the 
lubſequent lines miſplaced, did not perceive that their connection with the 
preceding part of the ſpeech, ended at trembling fleſh, was interrupted _ 
folely by this apparent interpolation, Which! is in the higheſt degree child- 
iſh and unnatural, RiTsoN. _ | 
I rather ſuppoſe theſe lines (though „ to have been croſſed out of | 
the ſtage manuſcript by Shakſpeare hiniſelf, and afterwards reſtored by the | 
original but taſteleſs editor of his play. ; 
Burbage, the firſt performer of Richard, might, for obvious reaſoris, 5 
have requeſted their diſmiſſion; or the poet diſcovering how aukwardly 
they ſtood, might, « without a prompter,“ have diſcarded them. 
| | STEEVENS: 
. 5 85 
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Richm, Cry mercy, lords, and watchful. gentlemen, 


That you have ta'en a tardy fluggard here, 


Lords, How have you ſlept, my lord? | 
 Richm., The ſweeteſt ſleep, and faireſt-boding dreams, 
That ever enter'd in a drowſy head, 

Have I ſince your departure had, my lords. 


_ Methought, their ſouls, whoſe bodies Richard murder'd, 


Came to my tent, and cry'd—On! — 71 
J promiſe you, my heart is very jocund 
In the remembrance of ſo fair a dream. 
How far into the morning 1s it, Jords ? 
Lords, Upon the ſtroke of four. 
Richm, Why, then tis time to arm, and give direction.— 
[He advances to the troops, 


More than I have ſaid, loving country men, 
The leiſure and enforcement of the time 


Forbids to dwell on: Yet remember this,— 
God, and our good cauſe, fight upon our fide ; 
The prayers of holy ſaints, and wronged foals. 


Like high-rear'd bulwarks, ſtand before our faces ; 4 
Richard except, thoſe, whom we fight a 
Had rather have us win, than him they follow. 


gainit, 


For what is he they follow ? truly, gentlemen, 


A bloody tyrant, and a homicide ; 


One rais'd in blood, and one in blood eftabliſh'd ; 
One that made means 5 to come by what he hath, 


And ſlaughter'd thoſe that were the means to help him; ; 


A baſe foul ſtone, made precious by the foil 
Of England's chair,“ where he is falſely ſet; 
One that hath ever deen God's en 


T hen, 


'S To make means was, in | Shakſpeare* time, often uſed in an unfayoure | 
able ſenſe, and fignified=oto come at any thing by indirect Fractices. 
STEEVENS» 
It is plain that fail cannot here mean that of which the obfcurity 
' recommends the brightneſs of the diamond. It muſt mean the leaf Cie | 
or thin plate of metal in which the ſtone is ſet. Jon xsox. | | 
Nothing has been, or is ſtill more common, than to put a bright- coloured 
foil under a cloudy or low-prized ſtone. The ſame allufion | is common tv 
many writers. STEEVENS. | 
England's chair means England's thrones Se i is uſed equivocally.? 
| MAT Ox, 


Ba 
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Then; if you fight againſt God's enemy, 
God will, in juſtice, ward you as his den 
If you do ſweat to put a tyrant down, 


You ſleep in peace, the tyrant being dn 
If you do fight againſt your country's foes, | 


Your country's fat ſhall pay your pains the hire ; 
If you do fight in ſafeguard of your wives, 
Your wives ſhall welcome home the conquerors ; 


If you do free your children from the ſword, 


Your childrens” children quit 7 jt in your age. 


Then, in the name of God, and all theſe rights, 


Advance your ſtandards, draw your willing ſwords: 
For me, the ranſom of my bold attempt? 
Shall be this cold corpſe on the earth's cold face ; 


But if T thrive, the gain of my attempt 
Ihe leaſt of you mall ſhare his part thereof, 


Sound, drums and e boldly and cheerfully; 
God, and ſaint rr ah Richmond, and victory. 


| E reunt, 

33 King 5875 Narelirr, Attendants aud 
| Forces, | | 
K. Rich, What ſa1d Northumberland, as touching Rich- 


mond, 
Fat. That he was never trained up in arms. 
KX. Rich, He ſaid the truth: and what ſaid gane then? 
Rat. He {mil d and ſaid, the better for our ow 5 
K. Nic 7 | 


Fig quit—] 1. e. requite. nee 
8 The fine paid by me in atonement for my raſhneſs ſhall be my dead 


Eorple. JOHNSON. 


9 Saint George was the common ery of the English . when thay. 


charged the enemy. The author of the old Arte of I are, printed in the 
latter end of queen Elizabeth's reign, form: my enjoins the uſe of this cry” 


among his military laws, p. 84. | 
In Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burning Biſtle, that 44 nirable 
and early ridicule of romance wri: ung, where the champion Rp g. ing 


do attack the Barber, or the huge giant Ha- baroſo, the ducleſq:: 5 hei lis 


tened, when, with much ſolemnity, and as if a ceal her ig eacount - had 


been going forward, he cries out, “ Saint George! ſet onbef e, mac! a ſquire 
and page,” Act III. ſc. i. And afterwards, When the engag went begin-, 


20 se hy "0h unte fo for me: and Barbi , 65 Garay ent, to me.“ 
| 1. W. „ VONS 
2 6 
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K. Rich. He was i'the right; and ſo, indeed, it is. 
| Clock Nrikes, 


Who ſaw the ſun to-day ? 
©. Rats Not J, my lord. 
K. Rich. Then he diſdains to ſhine; for, by the book, 


He ſhould have brav'd the eaſt 2 an hour ago : 


A black day will 1 it be to eee 


5 Rateliff.— 


Rat. My lord ? 

K. Rich, The ſan will not be ſeen to day; 
The {ky doth frown and lour upon our army. 
I would, theſe dewy tears were from the ground, 
Not ſhine to- day! Why, what is that to me, 
More than to Richmond ? for the ſelf-ſame heaven, 
That frowns on him, looks ſadly upon him. 


Enter NorroLKk. 
Nor. Ai arne my lord; the foe vaunts in the fol; 
K. Rich. Come, buſile, buſtle; j—Compariion my 


horſe j— 
Call up lord Stanley, bid him bring his power; — 


IV ill lead forth my ſoldiers to the plain, 


And thus my battle ſhall be ordered. 


My foreward ſhall be drawn out all in length, 3 
Conſiſting equally of horſe and foot; 

Our archers ſhall be placed in the midſt; 
John duke of Norfolk, Thomas earl of Surrey, 
Shall have the leading of this foot and horſe. 
They thus directed, we ourſelf will follow 


In the main battle; whoſe puiſſance on either ſide 
Shall be well winged with our chiefeſt horſe. Tl 
8 | ge os . his, 


2 j. e. made it ſplendid. . | | 
3 So Holinſhed : „ King Richard havyng all things i in a readineſs went 
forth with the army out of his tentes, and began to ſet his men in aray : 
firſt the forward ſet forth a marwel!ous length, both of horſemen and alſo of 
flotemen, and to the fore moſt part of all the bowmen as a ſtrong fortreiſe 
for them that came after; and over this John duke of Norto!k was head 
saptain. Alter him followed the king with a mig ghty ſort of men.“ 
e | Maxon 


< _ 


They would reſtrain the one,s diſtain the other, 


KING RICHARD WM. «<£17 
This, and ſaint George to boot !4—What think'ſt thou Nor- 
RE 45 Es N 

Nor. A good direction, warlike ſovereign, | 

This found I on my tent this morning. [Giving a /ercqvl, 

K. Ricn, Tocky of Norfolk, be not too bold, reads. 
HDi Dicſton thy maſter 5 is bought and ſold, 

A thing deviſed by the enemy,— _ - 


Go, gentlemen, every man unto his charge : 


Let not our babbling dreams ® affright our fouls ; 


Conſcience 1s but a word that cowards uſe, 
Devis'd at firſt to keep the ſtrong in awe; 


Our ſtrong arms be our conſcience, ſwords our law, 


March on, join bravely, let us to't pell-mell ; 


If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell.— 


What ſhall I ſay more than I have infer'd ? 


Remember whom you are to cope withal _ 
A ſort of vagabonds,” raſcals, and run-aways, 
A ſcum of Bretagnes, and baſe lackey peaſants, 


| Whom their o'er-cloyed country vomits forth 


To deſperate ventures and afſur'd deſtruction. 


: You ſleeping ſafe, they bring you to unreſt ; 


You having lands, and bleſs'd with heauteous wives, 


Ne 


* That is, this is the order of our dattle, which promiſes ſucceſs ; and 


over and above this, is the protection of our patron ſaint. JonuNns0Ne 


To boot is (as I conceive) to help, and not over and abowe, HAWKINS. 
Mr. Hawkins is certainly right. So, in King Richard II: 
Mine innecence, and Saint George fo thrive,” 5 
The old Engliſh phraſe was, Saint George ts borrow. MaLonsg. __ 
5 Diccon is the ancient vulgar familiarization of Richard, In Gammer 
Gurtin's Needle,1575, Diccon is the name of the Bedlam. In the words 
bought and ſold, I believe, there is ſomewhat proverbjal, STEEVENS. ns 
I ſuſpe@ theſe ſix lines to be an interpolation 3 but if Shakſpeare 


Pas really guilty of them in his firſt draught, he probably intended to 
leave them out when he ſubſtituted the much more proper harangue that 


follows. TyVRWHITT. 


A ſort, that is, a company, a collection. Ion NSON 


e. they would lay reſtrictions on the poſſeſſion of your lands; im- 


pPoſe conditions on the proprietors of them. Dr. Warburton for reſtrain __ 
ſubſtituted diſtrain, which has been adopted by all the ſubſequent editors. 

© To diſtrain.“ ſays he, * is to ſeige upon; but to diſtrain is not to 
ele generally, but to ſeize goods, cattle, &c. for non-payment of rent, 


* 
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is KING RICHARD II. 
And who doth lead them, but a paltry fellow, 


A milk. 


or for the purpoſe of enforcing the proceſs of courts. The reſritpnt 
Mkely to be impoſed by a conquering enemy on lands, are Ay con- 
tributions, &c. or abſolute confiſcation. M ALONE. 


This is fpoken by Richard, of Henry earl of Richmond: but they 
were far from having any common mother, but England: : and the earl of 


Richmond was not ſubfiſted abroad at the nation's public charge. Du- 
ring the greateſt part of his reſidence abroad, he was watched and re- 
_ ftrained almoſt like à captive; and ſubſiſted by ſupplies conveyed from the 
counteſs of Richmond, his mother. It ſeems probable, there fore, that 


we muſt read: 

| Long ke It in Bretagne at his others coll, THEOBALD, 

Our muther*s ct?! Mr. Theobald perceives to be NE he reads 
therefore, and all the editors after him: 

Long kept in Bretagne at his mether”s ceſt. 

But give me leave to tran feribe a few more lines from Holinſhed, and 

you wil find at once, that Shakſpeare had been there before me: 
Lou ſee further, how a companie of traitors, theeves, outlaws and 


runagates be aiders and partakers of this feate and enterprize.— And to 
begin with the erle of Richmond, captaine of this rebellion, he is a Welch 


milkſop—brought op by my mootber”s meanes and mine, like a captive in 
a cloſe cage in the court of Francis duke of Britaine.“ p. 756. 
Holinſhed copies this verbatim from his brother chronicler, Hall, edit. 


1548. fol. 54. but his printer has given us by accident the word ke 
Inftead of brother ; as It is in the original, and ought to be in Shakſpeare, 


FARMEPs 


- See a letter of King Richard urs perſuading his fubjects to reſiſt 


ed Tydder, &. in Sir John Fenn's Collection of the Poſton Letters, | 


Vo). II. p. 318. HEN LX. | 
Henry Earl of Richmond was long confined. in the court of the duke 
of Britaine, and ſupported there by Charles. duke of Burgundy, who was 


_ brother-in-law to King Richard. Hence Mr. Theobald juſily obſerved 


that mother in the text was not conformable to the fact. But Shakſpeare, 


as Dr. Farmer has obſerved, was led into this errour by Rolinſhed, where 
be found the preceding paſſ>ge i in an oration which Hall, in imitation of 


the ancient hiſtorians, invented, and exhibited as having been ſpoken by 


the king to his ſoldiers before che barge of Boſworth. 


F, ſays a Remarker, [Mr. Ritſon, ] it ought to be /e in Shakſpear e, why 
ſtop at this correction, and why not in King Her: ry V. print precariſſimis 
inftead of preeclarifſimus 2. And indeed if brother is to be ſubſtituted tor 
mother here, there can be no reafon why all other ſimilar errors ſhould 


dot be corrected in like manner. But the Remarker miſunderſtood Dr. 


Farmer's words, which only mean——as it is in the original, and as Sbab- 


Jeeare ought to Have written, Dr, Farmer did not N as it opgir to be 
printed in Sbakſpeare.“ | 


In 


| Draw, archers; draw your arrows to the head! 
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A milk-ſop, one that never in his life 


\ Feit fo much cold as over ſhoes in ſnow ?. 
Let's whip theſe ſtragglers o'er the ſeas again; 

_ Laſh hence theſe over-weening rags of France, 
_ Theſe famiſh'd beggars, weary of their lives ; 


Who, by their dreaming on this fond expl: 115 


For want of means, poor rats, had hang'd themſelves: 


If we be conquer'd, let men conquer us, 
And not theſe baſtard Bretagnes; whom our fathers 


Have in their own land beaten, bobb' d, and 55 'd, 


And, on record, left them the heirs of ſhame. 
Shall theſe enjoy our lands? lie with our wives? 
Raviſh our daughters —Hark, 1 hear their drum. 


: Drum a 
Fight, gentlemen of England! fight, bold veomen! | 


ü Spur 


In all the other places where Shakſpeare has been led. into errours by 
miſtakes of the preſs, or by falſe tranſlations, his text has been very pros 


_ perly exhibited as he wrote it; for it is not the buſineſs of an editor to 
new-write his author's works. Thus, in Antony and Clypatia, AR IV, 
ſc. i. we have“ Let the old ruffian know, I have many other ways t 

die;“ though we know the ſenſe of the paflage in Plutarch there copied 


is,—that tc be [the old rufian] hath many other ways to die.“ Again, 
in Julius Cæſar, Antony is {till permitted to ſay, that Cæſar had left the 
Roman people his arbours and orchards & on this fide Tyber,“ though it 


_ ought to be-“ on that fide Tyber "i both which miſtakes Shakſpeare 


Was led into by the ambiguity and Rey of the old tranſlation 2 5 | 
Plutarch. 


In like manner in Xing Hem 7 v. praclariſſimus is exhibited a3 it was 


uritten by Shakſpeare, inſtead of præcariſimus; and in the fame play 1 

| Have followed our author in printing Lewis the rentb, though Lewis te 
ninth was the perſon meant; an errour into which he was led, as in the 
_ preſent initange, by a miſtake of the preſs. 


For ail ſuch inaccuracies the poet, and not his editor, 18 b 


and in the paſſage now under our confideration more particularly the 


text ought not to be diſturbed, becauſe it aſcertains a point of ſome 


moment; namely that Holinſhed and not Hall, was the hiſtorian that 


Shakſpeare followed. Of how much conſequence this is, the reader may 


5 aſcertain by turning to the D. Hertation on the pays of King Henry VI. where 


this circumſtance, if I do not deceive myſelf, contributes not a little in 
addition to the other proofs there adduced, to ſettle a long- agitated = 
queſtion, and to ſhew that thoſe plays were re-wuritien by Shakſpeare, 


not his wages ee MALoNE. | 


2o KING RICHARD II. 
Spur your proud horſes hard, and ride in blood ; 


 Amaze the welkin with your broken ſtayes ! %— 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


What favs lord Stanley ? will he bring his power ? 


Mez/. My lord, he doth deny to come. 
K. Rich, Off inſtantly with his ſon George” s head. 
Nor. My lord, the enemy 1s paſs'd the marſh ; ? 


| After the battle let George Stanley die, 


K. Rich. A thouſand hearts are great within my ; boſs : 
Advance our ſtandards, ſet upon our foes ; 


Our ancient word of courage, fair Saint George, 


Inſpire us with the ſpleen of fiery dragons! 


Upon them! Victory ſits on our helms. . [Exeunt, 


SCENE IV. 
Auother part of the field. 


Alan. Excurf gong. Enter NoxFOLK, and forces ; to hin 


CarTEsBY, 


. Reſcue, my lord of Norfolk, reſcue, reſcue ! 
The king enacts more wonders than yo man, 
Daring an oppoſite to every danger; s 


Henry paſs'd it, and made ſuch a diſpcfition of his forces that it ſerved to 


protect his right wing. By this movement he gained alſo another point, 


that his men ſhould engage with the ſun behind them, and in the faces 


of his enemies: a matter of great conſequence when bows and arrows 


were in uſe, MALONE. 
5 Perhaps the poet wrote: 
Daring and oppoſite to every danger. Ty RWHITT. 
The old reading is perhaps right. An oppoſite is frequently uſed by 


| Shakſpeare and the contemporary writers, for adwerſary. 
| The ſenſe then ſhould ſeem to be, that king Richard enacts wonders, 
| @aring the adverſary be meets With to every danger AD. 5 ingle combat. 


MALONE-» 


To dare a ſingle oppoſite to every danger, is no very wonderful exploit. | 


I ſhould therefore adopt Tyrwhitt's amendment, which infers that he 


flew to oppoſe every danger, wherever it was to de pane; and read vi rich 
him, © and oppoſite,” M, Mason. | | 


His 


| 6 That is, fright the Ries with the FTE of your lances. Joxxsox. 
7 There was a large marſh in Boſworth plain between the two armies. 


SS. wwe r 3 * 


. 9 bf I FA 


Lo, here, this long- anten royalty, . 
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His horſe i is ſlain, and all on foot he fights, e 
Seeking for Richmond ] in the throat of death ; 


Reſcue, fair lord, or eiſe the day is loſt! 


Alarm. Enter Tire Licks: 
K. Rich, A horſe! a horſe! my kingdom for a horſe ! 
Cale. Withdraw, my lord, I'll help you to a Horke. 
K. Rich, Slave, I have ſet my life upon a caſt, 
And TI will ſtand the hazard of the die: 
{ think, there be fix Richmonds in the _ = 
Five have I ſlain to-day, inſtead of him: 


A horſe! a horſe! my kingdom for a horſe! the e 


Alarums. Enter King RIchARD aud Richmond D; 10 | 


exennt fighting, Retreat, and flouriſh, Then enter Ri h- 
MOND, STANLEY, bearing the TIRES with divers other 


Lords, aud Forces. 


Richm. God, and your arms, Hs pra ais a, victorious friends; 5 
The day is ours, the bloody dog is dead. 8 
Stan. Courageous Rich nond, well haſt thou acquir thee! 


From | 


9 Shakeſpeare had od this Incident with biftorical propriety in 

the firſt Part of King Henry IV. STEEVE NS. | 
Shakſpeare had good ground for this poetical exaggeration. "Rickard; 

according to Polydore Vergil, was determined, if poſſible, to engage with 


Richmond in ſingle combat, For this purpole he rode furiouſly to that 
quarter of the field where the earl was ; ; attacked his ſtandard- bearer, Sir 


William Brandon, and killed him; then aſſaulted Sir John Cheny, whom 
he overthrew 3 having thus at length cleared his way to his antagoniſt, he 
engaged in ſingle combat with him, and probably would have been victo- 
rious, but that at that inſtant Sir William Stanley with three thouſand 
men joined Richmond's army, and the royal forces fled with great preci- 


_ Pitation, Richard was ſoon afterwards overpowered by numbers, and fell, | 


fighting bravely to the laſt moment. Ma LON E. 
2 Some inquiry hath been made for the firſt performers of the capital | 


| characters of Shakſpeare. 


We learn, that Burbage, the ar Roſcius of Camden, was s the ori; inal 


| Richard, from a paſſage in the poems of Biſhop Corbet; who introduced £5 


his bolt at Boſworth deſcribing the battle: 


«© But when he would have ſaid king Richard Tied, 
25 . Ga call'd a a burſey a boſe, he — 25 ” FARMER» 
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From the dead temples of this bloody wretch 3 | 


Have I pluck'd off, to grace thy brows withal ; 


Wear it, enjoy it, and make much of it. 
Richm, Great God of heaven, ſay, amen, to all! 

But, tell me firſt, is young George Stanley living ? 
Stan, He is, my lord, and ſafe in Leiceſter town ; 


Whither, if it pleaſe you, we may now withdraw Us, 


Richm, What men of name are ſlain on either ſide ? 
Stan. John duke of Norfolk, Walter lord Ferrers, 


Sir Robert Brakenbury, and fir William Brandon. 


Richm, Inter their bodies as becomes their births. 


Proclaim a pardon to the foldiers fled, 
That in ſubmiſſion will return to us; 


And then, as we have ta'en the facrament,4 


Ve will unite the white roſe and the red: 


Smile heaven upon this fair conjunction, 
That long hath frown'd upon their enmity !— 
What traitor hears me, and ſays not,—amen ? 


England hath long been mad, and ſcarr'd herſelf 3 
Ihe brother blindly ſhed the brother's blood, 


The father rathly flaughter'd his own ſon, 


The ſon, compell'd, been butcher to the ſire; 5 
All this divided York and Lancaſter, 


Divided, in their dire diviſion..— 


O, now, let Richmond and Elizabeth, 
Ihe true e ſuccroders of each royal bouſe, 


| By 
3 ft is not e to r chat Nabe points to the dead 
body of Richard, when he ſpeaks of him. According to an ancient idiom 

in our n the denominative pronoun is often uſed inſtead of the 
e article. STEVENS. 

1 Yo, in Holinſhed, p. 745: The os hicaſelfe firſt tooke a cor- 
porall oth on his honor, promiſing that incontinent after he ſhuid be 


4 poſſeſſed of the crowne and dignitie of the realme of England, he Would 
de conjoined in matrimonie with the ladie Elizabeth, e to king 


Edward the fourth,” STEEVENs. 
5 Ithink the paſſage will be ſomewhat | improv ed by a ſlight. alteration; | 


Ali that divided York and Lancaſter, 

Divided in their dire dronfinns 

O no let Richmond and Elizabeth, 
Tees true ſucceeders of each royal bouſes 

By God's fir erdirance cot join together! 


Let them unite ali that York and Lancaſter divided. JohN SN 


id 
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By God's fair ordinance conjoin together ! 


And let their heirs, (God, if thy will be ſo,) 
Enrich the time to come with ſmonth-fac'd peace, 
With ſmiling plenty, and fair proſperous days! 


Abate the edge © of traitors, gracious Lord, 


That would reduce? theſe bloody days again, 


And make poor England weep in ftreams of blood! 
Let them not live to taſte this land's inc reaſe, 

That would with treafon wound this fair land's peace! 
Now civil wounds are ſtopp'd, peace lives again; 


That ſhe may long live here, God ſay — Amen! ¶ Exeunt,s 


5 To abate, is to lower, depreſs, ſuabdue. STEEVENS. 

7 i. e. bring back; an obſolete ſanſe of the word. STEEVENS. 

5 This is one of the moſt celebrated of our author's performances z yet 
1 know not whether it has not happened to him as to others, to be praiſed 
moſt, when praiſe is not moſt deſerved That this play has ſcenes noble 
in themſelves, and very well contrived to ftrike in the exhibition, can- 


not be denied. But ſome parts are trifling, others ſhocking, and ſome 
Improbable, JoansoN. VF | 2D 


l agree entirely with Dr. Johnſon in thinking that this play from its 
firſt exhibition to the preſent hour has been eſtimated greatly beyond its 
merit, From the many alluſions to it in books of that age, and the great 
number of editions it paſſed through, I ſuſpe& it was more often repre- 


ſented and more admired than any of our author's tragedies, Its popula- 
_ rity perhaps in ſome meaſure aroſe from the deteſtation in which Richard's 


character was juſtly held, which mutt have operat«d more ſtrongly on thoſe / 


Whoſe grand fathers might have lived near his time; and from its being 


patron'zed by the queen on the throne, who probably was not a littte. 


— Piraſ-q at ſeeing King Henry VII. placed in the only favourable light in 


which he could have been exhibited on the feene, MALN Rx. | 
I moſt cordially join with Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Malone in their opi- 


nions; and yet perhaps they have overlooked one cauſe of the ſucceſs of 
| this tragedy, The part of Richard is, perhaps, beyond all others variegated, 


and conſequently. favourable to a judicious performer. It comprehends, 


indeed, a trait of almoſt every ſpecies of character on the ſtage. The 


bero, the lover, the ſtateſman, the buffoon, the hypocrite, the hardened _ 
and repenting ſinner, &c. are to be found within its compaſs. Na won 
der, therefore that the diſcriminating powers of a Burbage, a Garrick, and 


a Henderſon, ſhould at different periods have given it a popularity beyond 
other dramas of the ſame author. ne po DT Tg 
Vet the favour with which this tragedy is now received, mult alſo in 
fome meaſure be imputed to Mr. Cibber's reformation of it, which, gene- 

rally conſidered, is judicious : for what modern audience would patiently 

Uſten to the narrative of Clareace's Dream, his ſubſequent expottulation. 
with the murderers, the prattle of his child. en, the ſoliloqu) of the Scri- 


ener, 
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bridge 3 
Richard, orie 3 urbs, ad urbs, ad urbs, when his whole part was 10 


„„ RING RICHARD: Hl. 
vener, the tedious dialogue of the citizens, the ravings of Margaret, the 
groſs terms thrown out by the Ducheſs of York on Richard, the repeated 


progreſs to execution, the ſuperfluous train of ſpectres, and other undra- 


matick incumbrances, which muſt have prevented the more valuable parts 


of the play from rifing into their preſent effect and conſequence? — The 
expulfion of langour therefore muſt atone for ſuch remaining want of 
probability as is inſeparable from an kiftorical drama into which the 
events of fourteen years are irregularly compreſſed, STEEVENS. 

The oldeſt known edition of this tragedy is printed for Andrev Wiſe, 
1597: but Harrington, in his Apologie for Poetrie, written 1590, and pre 
fixed to the tranſlation of Aricfto, ſays, that a tragedy of Richard the Thi WY 
had been acted at Cambridge. His words ar-, © For trigedies, to omit 
other famous tragedies, that which was played at St. Jonn's in Cam- 


bridge, of Richard the Third, wouid move, I think, Phalaris the tyrant, 
and terriſie all tyrannous minded men,“ &c. He moſt: probably means 


Shakſpeare's; and if ſo, we may argus, that there is ſome more antient 
edition of this play than what I have mentioned; :t leaſt this hows how 
eaily Shakſpeare's play appzared;z or if fome 4 Richard the Third is 
here alluded to by Harrington, that a 2 ty on this as aha preceded our 


author's. T. WAR TO 


It appears from the following g paſſage 101 the preface to Nathe's Har e 


bit h you to Saffron Walden, or Nd Harvey's Hunt i is % 1590, chat a 


Latin tragedy of King Richard TIT. had been acteda Tr nicy college, Cam- 
or his fellow codihe: ad, that in the Latin tragedie 51 Xing 


more than==Urbs; urbs, ad arina, ad arma. SIEEVENS. _ 
The play on this ſubject mentioned: by Sir John Harr ogtoa in bis 


Aol gie for Poetrie, 1591, and ſometimes mit- ken tor Sha; 2 „ Was 


a Latin one, written by Dr. Legge; and acted at St. John? s in our 
univerlity, ſome years before 1588, the date of the copy in tae Muſeu! 
This app-ars from a better MS. in our library at Emmanuel, with the 


names of the original p. 'riormers. 


A childih imitation of Dr. Legge's play was written by one Lacy, 1 18831 
which had not been worth mentioning, were they not confounded by Mr, 
Capell. FARMER. 

The Latin play of XK. Richard III. (Ns. Harl. n. 8 has the 
author's name, — Henry Lacey, and 1 is dated — 1586. TVYIWAIT T. 

Heywood, in his Autors Vindication, mentions the play of King 


Richard III. a&ed in St. John's Cambridge, fo eſſentially, that had 
the tyrant Phalaris beheld his bloody proceedings % it had mollifi-d his 


Heart, and made him relent at ſight of his inhuman maſſacres,” And in 


the bookes of the Stationers' Company, June 19, 1594, Thomas Creede 
made the tollowing entry. 4 An enterlude, intitied the tragedie of 


Richard the Third, wherein is ſhown the deathe of Edward the 5 ourthe, 
with the ſaatberinge of the two princes in the Tower, with the lament- _ 
able ende of Shore's wife, and the contention of the two houſes of Lan- 


caſter and Yorke.” This could not have been the work of Shakſpeare, 


unleſs he afterwards diſmiſſed the death of Jane Shore, as an unnecetlary 
eident, when he reviſed the Play. TOR, aria it might be ſom?” 
tranſlation 
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tranſlation of Lacey's Play; at the end of the firſt act of which is, ec The 
ſhowe of the procetſion. 1. Pipſtaffe. 2. Sbore's wife in her petticote, 


having a taper burning in her hande. 3. The Verger. 4. Quoriſters, 


3 35 Singing. men. 6 Prebendary. 7. Biſhoppe of London, 8. Citi - 


zens. I here is likewiſe a Latin ſong fung on this eee in MS. 


Harl, 2412. STEEVENS. 


The En: Züſn King Richard III. which was entered on the aan | 


© books in 1594, and which, it may be preſumed, had been exhibited ſome 


years before, was probably written by the author of The Contention of the 
t2w9 houſes of Yer ke ard Lancaſter. MALONE. 


I ſhall here W e two Diſſertations, one by v Dr. Warburton, and one by 


Mr. Upton, upon the Vice. 


ACT HI. SCENE I. 


Thus like the formal vice, Iniquity, &c,] As this corrupt reading in 
the common buoks hath occaſioned our lay ing ſomething of the barbari- 
ties of theatrical repreſentations amongit us before the time of Shakkſpeare, 
it may not be improper, fer a better apprehenſion of this whoie matter, to 


give the reader ſome general account of the riſe and progreſs of the 
modern ſtage. 


The firſt form in which the drama appeared in the weſt of Europe, 
after the deſtruction of learned Greece and Rome, and that a calm of dul- 
neſs had finiſhed upon letters what the rage of barbariſm had begun, was 
that of the Myſteries. Theſe were the faſhionable and favourite diver- 
fions of all ranks of people both in France, Spain, and England, In 
which laſt place, as we learn by Stow, they were in uſe about the time of 


Richard the ſecond and Henry the fourth. As to Italy, by what I can 


find, the firſt rudiments of their ſtage, with regard to the matter, were 
prophane ſubjects, and, with regard to the form, a corruption of the 
ancient mimes and attellanes: by which means they got ſooner into the 


right road than their neighbours; having had er plays e en | 


wrote as early as the fifteenth century. 
As to thete myſteries, they were, as their name ſpeaks them, a repre- 

ſentation of ſome ſcripture-Hory, to the J. fe: as may be ſeen from the fol- 

| owing paſſage in an old French hiſtory, intitled, La Cbronigue de Metz 


Compoſee par le cure de St. Euchairez which will give the reader no bad 
idea of the ſurpriſing abſurdity of theſe ſtrange repreſentations: « L'an 
1437 le 3 Juillet ( ſays the honeſt Chronicler) fut fait le Jeu de la Paſſion de 


.S. en la plaine de Veximiel. Et fut Dieu un fire appelle Seigneur | 


Nicolle Dom Neufchaſtel, lequel etoit Cure de St. Victour de Metz, 
| le quel fut preſque mort en la Croix, $'il ne füt ete ſecourus; & convient 
du'un autre Pretre fut mis en la Croix pour parfaire le Perſonnage du 
| Crucifiment pour ce jour; & le lendemain le dit Cure de St, Victour 


parfit | Reſurrection, et fit tris hautement ſon perſonage 3 & dura le | 
dit Jeu——Et autre Pretre qui s' appelloit Mre, ſean de Nicey, qui 
eſtoit Chapelain de Metrange, fut Judas: lequel fut preſque mort en pen- 
dent, car le cuer li faillit, et fut bien hativement dependu & mu en 

6 | oye, 
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Voye. Et etoit la bouche d' Enfer tres-bien faite; car elle ouvroit & 
clooit, quand les Diables y vouloient entrer & iſter; & avoit deux grofs 
Culs d'Acier, &c. Alluding to this kind of repreſ-ntations archbiſhop 
Harſnet, in his Declaration of Popifſh Impoſtures, p. 7 1. fays, „ The little 


children were never ſo afraid of Hell- mouth in the old plays, painted with 


great gang teeth, ſtaring eyes, and foul bottle noſe.” Carew, in bis 
Survey of Cornwall, gives a fuller deſcription of them in theſe: words, 
& The Guary Miracle, in Engliſh a Miracle Play, is a kind of interlude 


compiled in Corniſh out of ſome ſcripture hiſtory, For repreſenting it, 
they raiſe an earthen amphitheatre in ſame open field, having the dia- 
meter of an incloſed playne, ſome 40 or 50 foot. The country people 


flock from all ſides many miles off, to hear and ſee it, For they have 
therein devils and devices, to delight as well the eye as the ear. The 


players conne not their parts without book, but are prompted by one 
called the ordinary, who followeth at their back with the book in his 
hand,“ &c. &c. There was always a droll or buffoon in theſe myſteries, 
to make the people mirth with his ſufferings or abſurdities: and they 
could think of no better a perſonage to ſuſtain this part than the devil 


himſelf. Even in the myſtery of the Paſſian mentioned above, it was con- 


. trived to make him ridiculous. Which circumflance is hinted at by 
Shakſpeare (who had frequent alluſions to theſe things) in The Taming of 
thbe Shrew, where one of the players aſks for a little vinegar, (as a property) 


to make the devil roar.* For after the ſpunge with the gall and vinegar 


- had been employed in the repreſentation, they uſed to clap it to the noſe 
of the devil; which making him roar, as if it had been bely-s527er, 


aftorded infinite diverſion to the people. So that =:inregar in the old 
farces, was always afterwards in uſe to torment their devil. We have 


divers old Engliſh proverbs, in which the devil is repreſented as acting or 
ſuffering ridiculouſly and abſurdly, which all aroſe from the part he bore 
in theſe myſter ies, as in that, for inſtance, of—Great cry and little aw29!, as 
the devil ſaid when be ſpeered his hogs. For the ſheep-thearing of Nabal 
being repreſented in the m;ſtery of David and Abigail, and the devil always 
attending Nabal, was made to imjtate it by ſhearizg a hog. This kind 


of abſurdity, as it is the propereſt to create laughter, was the ſubje& of 
the ridiculous in the ancient mes, as we learn from theſe words of ſaint - 
Auſtin; Ne faciamus ut mimi ſolent, & optemus d libero aquam, a lymph.s 


Theſe myſteries, we ſee, were given in France at firſt, as well as in Eng- 
land ſub dio, and only in the provinces. Afterwards we find them got 
into Paris, and a company eſtabliſhed in the Hztel de Bourpopne to repre- 


| | 125 py . 
ſent tbem. But good letters and religion beginning to make their way in 


the latter end of the reign of Francis the firſt, the ſtupidity and pro- 
phaneneſs of the myſteries made the courtiers and clergy join their intereſt 
for their ſuppreſſion. Accordingly, in the year 1541, the procureur- _ 
general, in the name of the king, preſented a requeſt againſt the company 


„This is not in shakſpeare's play, but in the old play entitled The Taming of 4 | 
3 . 


W 
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to the parliament. The three principal branches of his charge againſt 


them were, that the repreſentation of the Old Teſtament ſtories inclined 
the people to judaiſm; that the New Teſtament ſtories encouraged liber- 
tiniſm and infidel ty; and that both of them leſſened the charities to the 


poor: It ſeems thet this proſecution ſucceeded; for, in 1548, the par- 


llament of Paris confirmed the company in the poſſeſſion of the Hate! de 
Bourgogne, but interdicted the repreſentation of the myſteries. But in 


Spain, we find by Cervantes, tnat they continued much longer; and held 
their own, even after good comedy came in among{ them: as appears 
from the excellent critique of the canon, in the fourth book, where he 


| ſhows how the old extravagant romances might be made the foundation of 


a regular epic (which, he ſays, tambien puede eſcriverſe en proſa como en 
werſo ; *) as the myſtery-p/ays might be improved into artful comedy, His 
words are Pues que fi venimos à las comedias divinas, que de milagros falſos 
fingen en ellas, que de coſas apocryfas, y mal entendidas, attributgends a un 


ſanto los milagros de otro; F which made them ſo fond of miracles that 
they introduced them into las comed as humanas, as he calls them. To 


turn: 5 VV „ | | ET be 
Upon this prohibition, the French poets turned themſelves from reli. 


gious to moral farces. And in this we ſoon followed them: the public 


taſte not ſuffering any greater alteration at firit, though the Italians at this 
time afforded many juſt compoſitions for better models. Theſe farces 


c 


they called moralities. Pierre Gringore, one of their old pocts, printed one 
of theſe moralities, intitled La Moralite de Þ Homme Olſtinc. The perſons 


of the drama are / Homme Obſtine - Pugnition Di vine S imonie = Hypocrifie— 
and Demerites-Communes. Ihe Homme Obftin? is the atheiit, and comes 

in blaſpheming, and determined to perſiſt in his imptetics, Then Puge 
nition Divine appears, fatting on a throne in the air, and menacing the 


atheiſt with puniſhment. After this ſcene, Simonie H.pcrifies, and De- 
merites-Communes appear and play their parts. In concluſion, Pugnition 


Divine returns, preaches to them, upbraids them with their crimes, and, 


in ſhort, draws them all to repentance, all but the Homme 0-/tine, who 


perſiſts in his impiety, and is deſtroyed for an example. To this fad 
ſerious ſubject they added, though in a ſeparate repreſentation, a merry 
kind of farce ca'led Sottie, in which there was wn Payſun | the C.oron] under 


the name of Sor-Commun [or Fac.] But we, who borrowed all theſe de- 


licacies from the French, blended the Moralite and Sortie together: So 


that the Puyſan or Sot-Commun, the Cloꝛun or Fool, got a place in our 


ſerious moralities: Whoſe buſineſs we may underſtand in the frequent 
alluſions our Shakſpeare makes to them: as in that fine ſpeech in the 


beginning of the third act of Meaſure for Meaſure, where we have this 
_ obſcure paſlage : : VVV 


5 merely thou art Death”s Fool, . 7 
For him thou labour'ſ by thy flight to ſhun, 
„ And yet runn'ſt tow'rd him ſtill.“ „ . 

For, in theſe moralities, the Fool of the piece, in order to ſhow the ĩinevit- 


able approaches of Death, (another of the Dramatis Perjonee) is made to 


employ. 


® B. iv. e. 20. e + Ibid. 21. 
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os . all his 8 to avoid him; which, as the matter is s ordered, 


bring the Fool, at every turn, into the very jaws of his enemy: So that a 
repreſentation of theſe ſcenes would afford a great deal of good mirth and 


; Morals mixed together. The very ſame 8 18 in alluded to | in thele 
lines of Lowe's Labour's Loſt: 


c So Portent-like I would o dete rule nis ſtate, 
cc T hat he ſhould be my Fool, and 1 his Fate.“ 
Act IV. c. li. 
But the French, as we ay, keeping theſe two ſorts of farces diſtinct, 
they became in time, the parents ot tragedy and comedy; while we, by 


Jumbling thera together, begot in an evil bour, that mungre! ſpecies, un- 
| Known to nature and antiquity, called tragi comedy. WARBURTON, 


TO this, when Mr, Upton? s Diſſertation is ſubjoined, there will, per- 5 

| haps, be no need of any other account of the Vice. | 

Lite theold Vice.] The alluſion here * is to tbe Pies droll character 
in our old plays, accoutred with a long coat, a cap with a pair of aſs's 

__ ears, and a dagger of lath. TOON e to his buffoon appearance 

= in Tees Night, Act IV: | 8 RIDE | 


„In a trice, like to the old Vice: | 
& Who with dagger of lath, in his ogy 4 and bis wrath, 
„ Cries, ah, ah! to the Devil.“ 


5 1 the ſecond part of King Henry IV. At I11. Falſtaff compares: 
 Ghallow to a Vice's dagger of lath. In n Hamit, Act III. Hamlet calls 
his uncle: 


« A vice of kings: 


L e. © eslous repreſentation of majelly.: Theſe paſſages the editirg 3 
Have very rightly expounded. I will now mention ſome others, which 
ſee med to bare eſcaped their oo, the allufions being not quite o 
obvious. | 5 
Tbe iniguity was ; often the 7ice in our moralities; 3 and is introduced in 
Ben Jonſon's play called The Devil's an Ajs; and likewiſe mentioned in 
| bis Spay+ cxv. 


“ Being no vitious perſon, but che vice 
„ About the town, 
4 Acts old Iniguity, and in the fit 
„ Of miming, gets th' opinion of a wit.“ 


But a paſſage cited from his play will make the following fix tions 


. more plain. Act I. Pug aſks the Devil «« to lend him a Fice oe = 


cc Satan, What Vice 1 
40 What kind would thou have it of ? 
c Pug, Why, any Fraud, 
« Or Cævetoiſneſe, or lady Vanity, ö 
80 Or old e PI call him hi cher,” Th 
as 


Vi. e. in p. 3 = Mr, Upton's book; whe the words—lit the m dien 2 1 
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— Thus the paſſage ſhould be ordered: . 3 "I | 


«©. Pug. Why any: Fraud, 

d Or Covetouſneſs, or ly Fer, 5 OE, 
. Or old Tniquity, ny 

e * Pugs FIl call him hither." F< | 5 
ee Enter Iniquity che Vice. ; 3 

<« Iii. What is he calls upon me, and would ſeem to kick a 
WW i 
ce Ere his words be half ſpoken, I am with bim; in a l | 


; Audi his Staple of News, Act II: 


„ Mirtb. How like you the Pic 1 the play? 
» 46 Expectation. Which is he? — 


« ec «Mr rth. Three or four; old Covetouſneſe, the ſordid riſe, the 
 Money-Bawd, whois a fleſh-bawd too, they fay, 


* Tattle. But here is never a Fiend to carry him away. Beſides, 3 


bas neyer a wooden dagger ! I'd not give a ruſh for a Vice, that has not 4 „ 

Vocoden dagger to ſnap at every body he meets. was 2 
„ Mirth, That was the old way, goflip, when, 5 came ing ike ” 

| hokos pokos, in a Jugler's jerking” Ke. | 

He alludes to the Vice in The Alchymiſt, Act 1. ſei in: 


b Sub. And, on your ſtall, a puppet, with a Vice. 5 5 
80% places of Shakſpeare will from hence appear more eaſy ; as s in 


te firſf part of King Henry IV. Act II. where Hal humouroufly charac- 
_ terizing Falſtaff, calls him, That reverend Vice, that grey Iniquity, that 


hi {8 Ruffian, that Vanity in years, in alluſion to this buFoon cots 5 
In 74 tb Richard III. A& III: 


„ Thus like the formal Vice, Tniquity, 
I moralize two meanings In one «FF * 


5 | nag is the formal Vice. Some correct the paſſage, | 


Thus like formal-wiſe antiquity, Ny 
I moralize; Two meanings in one word. g's : 
Which corre ction is out of all rule of criticiſm. In Hante, At 5 = 


EM thang is an alluſion, ſtill more diſtant, to the Vice; which will not be 


obvious at firſt, and therefore is to be introduced with a ſhort explanation. 


This buffoon character was uſed to make fun with the Devil; and he 


had ſeveral trite expreſſions, as, Il be with youin a trice : Ab, ha, boy, 


are you there? &c, And this was great entertainment to rhe audience, 5 
to lee their old. enemy fo belabour'd in effigy. In King Henry V. Act IV. 

2 boy charaQerizih . Piſtol, ſays, Bardolph and Nym bad ten times mcre 

_ watleur, than this roaring te old lay: every one may pare bis nails 
With a wooden dagger. Now Hamlet, having been inſtructed by his 


father's ghoſt, is refolved to break the ſubject of the diſcourſe to none 
but Horatio; and to all others his intention is to appear as a ſort of mad- 


man; z when therefore the cath of ak is wor to the centinels, bs” we 5 


| L = — a : Pupper, 1 4 e Mr. . Upton has OP this dali & 


Vice in the preſeat inſtance means a device, clock-260rh, Coryay p. 254 PIT of 8 
Piture whoſe eyes were moved by a vice. E | 
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employ all his ſtratagems to avoid him; which, as the matter is ordcred, 
bring the Fol, at every turn, into the kg ry jaws of his enemy: So that a 
repreſentation of theſe ſcenes would afford a great deal of good mirth and 


morals mixed . cher. The very ſame thing is again alluded to in thele 
lines of Lowe's Labour's L:/ ; | 


„ So Portent-like I would o 'er-rule his ſtate, 
cc That he ſhould be ray Fool, and 1 his Fate.“ EIS 

AR IV. c; TR 

But the French, as we ſay, keeping theſe two forts of farces diſtinct, 

- they became in time, the parents ot tragedy and comedy; while we, by 

jumbling thera together, begot in an evil bour, that mungre! ſpecies, un- 

known to nature and ee called tragi-comedy. Wannvs oN. 


3 this; when Mr, Upton's Differtation is ſubjoined, there val, per⸗ 
haps, be no need of any other account of the Vice. 

Like the old Vice.] The al lution here * is to the Vice, a droll character 
in our old plays, accoutred with a long coat, a cap with a pair of els': 
Lars, and a dagger of lath. Shakſpeare laden to his buffoon appearan. 
in Twelfth Night, AQ ISV: 


4 Inatrice, like to the old Vie pwoos: | 
„ Who with dagger of lath, in his rage and b bis wrath, 
„ Cries, ah, ah! to the Devil.” 


Is the fccond: part of King Henry IV. AQ III. Falſta cord pere ; 
Shallow to a Vice's dagger of lath. In Han: ny AQ III. Harate ca 


. his uncle: 

9 &« A vice of kings “ | ; 
I. e. a a ridiculous repreſentation of majeſty. Theſe paſſages the. edi : 
have very. rightly expounded. I will now mention ſome others, which 1 
feemed to have eſcaped cheir N the allufions being not quite fs ; 

obvious. _ 
The iniquity was often the 2 in our moralities 35 and is 1 4 
Ben Jonſon's play e Too Devil's an As: and likewiſe mentioned ian 


his Epigr. cxv. 

«« Being no vitious perſon, but the Vie | | .. 
A bout the town, _ Ns FF 
« Acts old Iniquity, and in the fit | : 
« Of miming, gets th' opinion of a wit.“ 


But A paſſage cited from his play will make the following bern tions || 
more plain. Act I. Pug aſks the Devil 6 to lend him a #36 "ak | 


cc Satan. What Vice ? | 
« What kind would thou have i it of ? 
«© Pug. Why, any Fraud, 
Or Cevetonſacſe, or lady Vanity, 
« Or o! d Inquity : Pl call him hi ther.“ 
Thus 


vi. e. in p. 3 G5 Mr, Upton's book, whire the worde lie the 0:4 7 eee, 
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T hus the paſſage ſhould be ordered: 
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« Pug. Why any: Fraud, 
4 Or Covetouſneſs, or lady Vanity, 
©. Or old EY 
« Pug, I'll call him hither. 
« Enter Iniquity the Vice, 


« Ini, What is he calls upon me, and would ſeem to lack. * 
e 


cc Ere his words be half ſpoken, I am with him i ina trice,” 
And! in his Staple of News, Act II: | 


„„ Mirth, How like you the Vice i th play ? 
c Expectation. Which is he? 


« Mtb. Three or four; old Covetoufneſs, the ſordid Pemy-Byy the 


Mon ey- Bawd, whois a fleſh-bawd too, they ſay, 


« Tattle. But here is never a Fiend to carry him away, Befides, he 
has nevera wooden dagger ! I'd not give a ruſh for a Vice, that has not a 
wooden dagger to ſnap at every body he meets. | 

«© Mirth, That was the old way, goflip, when * came ing like 
hokos pokos, in a jugler's jerkin,” &c, 0 

He alludes to the Vice in The Alcbymiſt, Act I. fe. iii: = 

„ Sub. And, on your fall, a puppet, with a Vice.” * | 

Some places of Shakſpeare will from hence appear more eaſy ; as in 


the firſt part of King Henry IV. Act II. where Hal humourouſly charac- 


terizing Falſtaff, calls him, That reverend Vice, that grey Iniquity, that 


Fatbe: Ruſſian, that Vanity in years, in alluſion to 0 buffoon Characters | 
In n King Richard III. Act III: TE 


Thus like the formal Vice, Iniquity, 


0 ] moralize two meanings in one word.“ 


7 Triguiy 1s the formal Vice. Some corvedl the paſlage, 


« Thus like formal-wiſe antiquity, | 
I moralize; Two meanings in one word.” 


Which corre ction is out. of all rule of criticiſm. In Hanle, AR * 1 55 
there is an alluſion, ſtill more diſtant, to the Vice; which will not be 
obvious at firſt, and therefore is to be introduced with a ſhort explanation. 
This buffoon character was uſed to make fun with the Devil; and he 
had ſeveral] trite expreſſions, as, I/ be with yuuin a trice: Ab, ba, boy, 
- 8 Jou there ? &c. And this was great entertainment to rhe audience's | 


to lee ceir old enemy fo belabour'd in effigy. In King Henry V. Act ET 
2 boy ebaracte :rizing Piſtol, ſays, Bardolp and Nym bad ten times mere 
waliur, than this roaring Devil i” the old lay: every one may pare his nails 
With a wooden dagger. Now Hamlet, having been inſtructed by his 
father's ghoſt, is reſolved to break the ſubject of the diſcourſe to none 
but Horatio; and to all others his intention is to appear as a ſort of mad= 
man; when therefore the oath of * is given to the centinels, ane 808 | 
0 


wwe puppe: . 4 vice.) Mr. Upton has 1 this pacrge. 
Vice in the bretent inſtance means a device, CIOck-200rR. n p. 2545 1 ai 42 
picture whoſe eyes were moved by a vice. FARMER, _ 


Vous Ve nt bl 
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| Ghoſt unſeen calls out, ſwear 5 Hamlet ſpeaks to it as the Tice does te 


dhe Devil. Ab, ba, boy, ſayſt thou ſo? Art thou there, Truepenny ? Ham- 
let had a mind that the centinels ſhould 1 imagine this was a ſhape that the 


955 devil had put on; and in Ac III. he is ſomenhat of this opinion 


himſelf: | 
ee The ſpirit that I have ſeen 
« May be the devil.” | 
The manner of ſpeech therefore to the Devil was what all the audience 

were well acquainted with; and it takes off in ſome meaſure from the 
horror of the ſcene, Perhaps too the poet was willing to inculcate, that 
good humour is the beſt weapon to deal with the devil. Trueperny, 
either by way of irony, or literally from the Greek, -pimovor, weterator, 
Which word the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes“ Clouds, ver. 447. explains, 
e 8 TEPLTETPIAp4Ev0G Ev Tos Teayhaciyy. oy Mete TPTIIANON 
naXcoputr, Several have tried to find a derivation of the Vice: if I ſhould 
not hit on the right, I ſhould only err with others. The Vice is either a 

quality perſonalized, as BIH and KAPTOE in Heſiod and Æſchylus; 
Sin and Death in Milton; and indeed Vice itſelf is a perſon, B. XI. 

2 
8 « And took bis } image whom they ſerv'd, a brutiſh Vice.“ 
bis image, i. e. a brutiſh Vice image; the Vice, Gluttony z not without 
ſome alluſion to the Vice of the plays; but rather, I think, *tis an abbre- 
viation of wice-dewil, as vice-roy, vice-doges, &c. and therefore pro- 
perly called the Vice, He makes very free with his maſter, like mot 
other vice-roys, or prime miniſters, So that he is the Devil's Vice, and 
prime miniſter 3 and ' tis this that makes him ſo ſaucy, Ur To. 
Mr. Upton's learning only ſupplies him with abſurdities, His deri- 
vation of vice is too ridiculous to be anſwered, = 
1 have nothing to add to the ebſervations of theſe learned eriticks, 


but that ſome traces of this antiquated exhibition are Mill retained in the 


ruſtick puppet-plays, in which I have ſeen the Devil very luſtily bela. 
3 or; P oſs whom I hold to be che 5 ſucceſſor of the ol . 
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